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INIEODUCTION  TO  THE  BETEOTHED. 


The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determined  upon  as  the  title  of  the  fal- 
lowing series  of  these  Novels,  rather  by  the  adWce  of  the  few  friends  whom 
death  has  now  rendered  still  fewer,  than  by  the  author  s  own  ta=:te.  Not 
but  that  he  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest  which  might  be  excited  Vjy  the 
very  name  of  the  Crusades,  but  he  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  that 
that  interest  was  of  a  character  which  it  might  be  more  easy  to  create 
than  to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  so  magnificent  a  subject  each 
reader  might  be  induced  to  call  up  to  his  imagination  a  sketch  so  exten- 
sive and  so  grand  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  fill  it 
up,  who  would  thus  stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with 
him  a  standard  to  measure  his  own  statui-e,  and  showing  himself,  therefore, 
says  Sterne,  "  a  dwarf  more  ways  than  one." 

It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it,  that  the  publisher  and 
author,  however  much  their  general  interests  are  the  same,  may  be  said 
to  differ  so  far  as  title-pages  are  concerned  ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  the  tale- 
telling  art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a  secret  worth  kno^n-ing,  that  a  taking- 
title,  as  it  is  called,  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the  bookseller,  since  it 
often  goes  far  to  cover  his  risk,  and  sells  an  edition  not  unfrequently  before 
the  public  have  well  seen  it.  But  the  author  ought  to  seek  more  penna- 
nent  fame,  and  wish  that  his  work,  when  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open, 
shovdd  be  at  least  fairly  judged  of.  Thus  many  of  the  best  novelists  have 
heen  anxious  to  give  their  works  such  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's 
power  to  conjecture  their  contents,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  them. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the  Crusadei's  from  being  the  title 
fixed  on ;  and  the  celebrated  year  of  projects  (eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five)  being  the  time  of  publication,  an  introduction  was  prefixed 
according  to  the  humoui'  of  the  day. 

The  first  tale  of  the  series  was  influenced  in  its  structure,  rather  by  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  general  expectations  which  might  be  formed  from  the 
title,  than  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest. 
The  story  was,  therefore,  less  an  incident  belonging  to  the  Crusades,  than 
one  which  was  occasioned  by  the  singular  cast  of  mind  introduced  and 
spread  wide  by  those  memorable  imdertakings.  The  confusion  among 
families  was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary  preponder- 
ance of  this  superstition.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Crusader,  return- 
ing from  his  long  toils  of  war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family  augmented 
by  some  young  offshoot ;  of  whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  very 
accurate  account,  or  perhaps  to  find  his  marriage-bed  filled,  and  th.at, 
instead  of  becoming  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had  pre- 
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ferred  being  the  lady-love  of  a  younj;'-  one.  Numerous  are  the  storiei?  of 
this  kind  told  in  different  parts  of  Eiu-ope ;  and  the  returned  kniyht  or 
baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat  down  good-naturedly  contented  with 
the  account  which  his  lady  gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood 
and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honour,  which,  after  all,  had  been  endangered 
chiefly  by  his  forsaking  his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures  in  Palestine. 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy, ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a  family  once  stout  and  warlike, 
a  descent  which  would  not  have  misbecome  a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron, 
somewhat  elderly  we  may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom  3'oung  lady,  and 
some  months  after  their  union  he  left  her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone  in  his 
old  tower,  among  the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tweed.  He  returned  after  seven  or  eight  years,  no  uncommon  space 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  found  his  family  had  not  been  lonely  in 
his  absence,  the  lady  having  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  (of 
whose  approach  she  could  give  the  best  account  of  any  one),  who  hung  on 
her  .skirts,  and  called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would 
have  longed  to  call  his  son,  but  that  he  could  by  no  means  make  his  age 
correspond,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  ciWlians,  with  his  own  departure 
for  Palestine.  He  applied  to  his  wife,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  this 
dilemma.  The  lady,  after  many  floods  of  tears,  which  she  had  reserved 
for  the  occasion,  informed  the  honest  gentleman,  that,  walking  one  day 
alone  by  the  banks  of  the  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from  a  deep 
eddy,  still  known  and  termed  Tweed-pool,  who  deigned  to  inform  her  that 
he  v/as  the  tutelar  genius  of  the  stream,  and,  hongre,  malgre,  became  the 
father  of  the  sturdy  fellow,  whose  appearance  had  so  much  surprised  her 
husband.  This  story,  however  suitable  to  Pagan  times,  would  have  met 
with  full  credence  from  few  of  the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife 
•was  young  and  beautiful,  the  husband  old  and  in  his  dotage ;  her  family 
(the  Frasers,  it  is  believed)  were  powerful  and  warlike,  and  the  baron  had 
had  fighting  enough  in  the  holy  wars.  The  event  was,  that  he  believed,  or 
seemed  to  believe,  the  tale,  and  remained  contented  with  the  child  with 
whom  his  wife  and  the  Tweed  had  generously  presented  him.  The  only 
circumstance  which  preserved  the  memory  of  the  incident  was,  that  the 
youth  retained  the  name  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie.  The  baron,  meanwhile, 
could  not,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  says,  ''Keep  the  cradle  rowing,"  and  the 
Tweed  apparently  thought  one  natural  son  was  family  enough  for  a  decent 
Presbyterian  lover ;  and  so  little  gall  had.  the  baron  in  his  composition, 
that  having  bred  up  the  young  Tweed  as  his  heir  while  he  lived,  he  left  him 
in  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and  the  son  of  the  river-god  founded  the 
family  of  Drummelzier  and  others,  from  whom  have  flowed,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ''many  a  brave  fellow,  and  many  a  bauld  feat." 

The  tale  of  the  noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature — it 
exists  in  a  collection  of  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung 
Deutschen  Volkslieder,  Berhn,  1807 ;  published  by  Messrs  Busching  and 
Von  der  Hagen.  The  song  is  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
chronicle  of  Nicolas  Thomann,  chaplain  to  St  Leonard  in  Wiessenhorn, 
and  dated  1533.  The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  suppo.sed, 
from  the  language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Noble  Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Germany,  about  to  set  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  land  of  St  Thomas,  with  the  geography  of  which  we  are  not 
made  acquainted,  resolves  to  commit  his  castle,  dominions,  and  lady,  to 
the  vassal  who  should  pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  them  till  the  seven 
years  of  his  pilgrimage  were  accompUshed.  His  chamberlain,  an  elderly 
and  a  cautious  man,  declines  the  trust,  observing,  that  seven  days,  instead 
of  seven  years,  woxild  be  the  utmost  space  to  which  he  would  consent  to 
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pledge  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  any  woman.     The  esqviire  of  the  Xoble 

Moring-er  confidently  accepts  the  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and 
the  baron  departs  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  seven  years  are  now  elapsed,  all 
save  a  single  day  and  night,  ■n'hen,  behold,  a  vision  descends  on  the  noble 
pilgrim  as  he  sleeps  in  the  land  of  the  sti-anger. 

"  It  was  the  Noble  Moringer  ^vielnn  an  orchard  slept. 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumoering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "  'Tis  time,  Sir  Knighc,  to  wak^— 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

"  '  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will,  thy  gallant  vaiaal  train  ; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  fait;. ml  once  and  fair, 
This  night,  within  thy  father's  hail,  she  weds  Marstetteu's  heir.' " 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St  Thomas  to  rescue 
him  from  the  impending  shame,  which  his  devotion  to  his  patron  had 
placed  tiim  in  danger  of  incurring.  St  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt  the 
justice  of  the  imputation,  performs  a  miracle.  The  Moiinger's  senses  were 
drenched  in  obUvion,  and  when  he  waked,  he  lay  on  a  well-known  spot  of 
his  own  domain  ;  on  his  right  the  Castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the 
mill^  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not  far  distant  from  the  Castle. 

"  He  leaned  upon  his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew — 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
The  baron  to  the  miller  said,  '  Good  friend,  fur  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  pilgiim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  there  be'  ' 

"  The  miller  answered  him  again — '  He  knew  of  little  news, 
Sa%  e  that  the  lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  hind,  such  is  the  constant  word; 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  lord. 

"  '  Of  him  I  held  the  litde  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free— 
G':>d  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  was  kind  to  me ! 
And  when  St  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll. 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole'  " 

The  baron  proceeds  to  the  Castle  gate,  which  is  bolted  to  prevent  intru- 
sion, while  the  inside  of  the  mansion  rung  with  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lady.  The  pilgrim  proved  the  porter  for  entrance,  conjuring 
him  by  his  own  sufferings,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  late  3Ioringer ;  by  the 
orders  of  his  lady,  the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

"  Then  up  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow. 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sat  him  on  a  lonely  bench,  opxjress^d  with  wo  and  wrong ; 
Short  while  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 

"  Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  honr. 
The  time  was  nigh  wjlien  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower. 
•  Our  Castle's  wont,'  a  bride's  man  said,  '  hath  been  both  firm  and  long- 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song." 

When  thus  called  upon,  the  disguised  baron  sung  the  following  melan- 
choly ditty : — 

"  '  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  aga,'  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  snng, 
'  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  gam:ent  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue. 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  brideprof.m  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side,  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  chiirras,  was  mine. 
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** '  But  time  traced  fuiTOws  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-haired, 

For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  slie  left  this  brow  and  heard } 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  pahuer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age.' " 

Tho  lady,  moved  at  the  doleful  recollections  which  the  palmer's  song 
recalled,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The  palmer,  having  exhausted  the 
goblet,  returned  it,  and  having  first  dropped  in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring, 
requested  the  lady  to  pledge  her  venerable  guest. 

The  i-ing  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  view.?  it  close  and  near, 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  '  The  Moringer  is  here  ! ' 
Then  mi<^ht  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
.But  if  she  wept  for  joy  or  wo,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

"  Full  loud  she  littered  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  eveiy  saintly  power, 
That  had  restored  tho  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour  ; 
And  loud  she  uttered  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bride 
That  had  like  her  pi-eserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

"  •■  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,'  she  said,  •  to  constant  matrons  due, 
Who  keep  the  troth,  that  they  have  plight,  so  steadfiistly  and  true  ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright, 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-night. 

"  It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 
He  kneeled  before  the  llnriiiger,  and  dov.-n  his  weapon  threw  ; 
'  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,'  these  were  the  words  lie  said  : 
'  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head. 


"  '  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Wliose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  ou  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  1  came  a  day  too  late.' " 

There  is  also,  in  tho  rich  field  of  German  romance,  another  edition  of 
this  story,  wliich  lias  been  converted  by  M.  Tieck  (whose  labours  of  that 
kind  have  been  so  remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantic 
dramas.  Tt  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  detail  it,  as  the  present  .author 
adopted  his  idea  of  tb.e  tale  chiefly  from  the  edition  preserved  in  the 
mansion  of  Haighliall,  of  old  the  mansion-ho\ise  of  the  family  of  Brad- 
shaigh,  now  po.'^.sessed  by  their  dcecendants  on  the  female  side,  tlie  Earls  of 
Balcarras.  The  stoiy  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Noble  Monnger,  only 
there  is  no  miracle  of  St  Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protestants. 
I  am  permitted,  by  my  noble  friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to 
print  the  following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy : — 
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of  tj^is  fHabfl  is  a  gtorr  tg  tratiitiou  of  unlroak^ 
hninj  tfiat  in  ^r  GjBiUiam  ISralisfiagc'G  aiscntc 
(ttinqt  10  grarfs  atoag  in  tfie  toarrs)  s^c 
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at  bicf)  §r  kMiUiam  bent  anU  maUe  frnu  selfe 
l^naione  to  fjis  Crnnants  in  lucf)  space  tfje  &t 
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fHabt)  I:  to  ttis  tiag ;  ^  tfjer  mcnumenj  ilges 
in  toigan  Cljurc^  as  gou  see  t'^er  iSortiD 

fin:  9om:  131.5. 
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There  were  many  vestiges  around  Haighhall,  both  of  the  Catholic  pen- 
ances of  the  Lady  Mabel,  and  the  histoiy  of  this  unfortunate  transaction 
in  particular  ;  the  whole  history  was  within  the  memory  of  man  portrayed 
upon  a  glass  window  in  the  hall,  where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served. Mab's  Cross  is  still  extant.  An  old  ruinous  building  is  said  to 
have  been  the  place  where  the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  pen- 
ance, by  walking  hither  from  Haighhall  barefooted  and  barelegged  for  the 
performance  of  her  devotions.  This  relic,  to  which  an  anecdote  so  curious 
is  annexed,  is  now  unfortunately  ruinous.  Time  and  whitewash,  says  Mr 
Eoby,  have  altogether  defaced  the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  lady  on  the 
tomb.  The  particulars  are  preserved  in  Mr  Roby's  Traditions  of  Lanca- 
shire,! to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Sir  William  Bradshaigh  was  ii-reparably  offended  against  the 
too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  certainly  showed  himself  of  a  more 
fiery  mould  than  the  Scottish  and  German  barons  who  were  heroes  of  the 
former  talcs.  The  tradition,  which  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was 
told  to  him  by  the  late  Lady  Balcarras.  He  was  so  much  struck  with  it 
that,  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legendary  lore,  he  inserted  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  note  to  Waverley,  the  first  of  his  romantic  offences.  Had  ho 
then  known,  as  he  now  does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  as 
directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in 
the  Guardian,  he  would  have  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity. 

As,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told,  and  was  a  vei-y  in- 
teresting one,  and  as  it  was  sufficiently  interwoven  with  the  Crusades,  the 
wars  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Marches  were  selected 
as  a  period  when  all  freedoms  might  be  taken  with  the  strict  truth  of  his- 
tory without  encountering  any  well-known  fact,  which  might  render  the 
narrative  improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which  vindicates  the 
probability  of  the  tale,  will,  with  its  wars  and  murders,  bo  best  found 
described  in  the  following  passage  of  Gryffyth  Ap  Edwin's  wars. 

"  This  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  been, 
banished  from  England  s.s  a  traitor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
inarched  into  Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country  with  firo 
and  sword,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Rhees,  whose  head  had  been 
brought  to  Edward  in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  the  King  on  account 
of  the  depredations  which  he  had  committed  against  the  English  on  the 
borders.  To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  nephew  to 
Edward,  advanced  with  an  army,  not  of  English  alone,  but  of  mercenary 
Normans  and  French,  whom  he  had  entertained  in  his  service,  against 
Grjrffyth  and  Algar.  He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered  them  battle, 
"which  the  Welch  monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and 
i.cver  had  fought  without  conquering,  joj-fully  accepted.  The  earl  had 
oimmanded  his  English  forces  to  fight  on  horseback,  in  imitation  of  tho 
Normans,  against  their  usual  custom  ;  but  the  Welsh  making  a  furious 
and  desperate  charge,  that  nobleman  himself,  and  the  foreign  cavalry  led 
by  him,  were  so  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  shamefully  fled 
Avithout  fighting ;  which  being  seen  by  the  English,  they  also  turaed  their 
backs  on  the  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  aa 
they  could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  triumphantly  into  Here- 
ford, spoiled  and  fired  the  city,  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground,  slaughtered 
some  of  the  citizens,  led  many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  Welsh  Chronicle)  left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and  ashes.  After 
this  exploit  they  immediately  returned  into  Wales,  undoubtedly  from  a 
desire  of  securing  their  prisoners,  and  the  rich  plunder  they  had  gair^d. 

A  very  elegant  work,  2  vols.,  1829.    By  J.  Roby,  M.R.S.T. 
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The  King  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Eai-1  Harold  to  collect  a  great 
army  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  assembling  them  at  Gloucester, 
advanced  from  thence  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Gryffyth  in  North  Wales. 
He  performed  his  orders,  and  penetrated  into  that  country  -without  resist- 
ance from  the  Welsh ;  Gryffyth  and  Aigar  returning  into  some  pai-ts  of 
South  Wales.  What  were  their  reasons  for  this  conduct  we  are  not  well 
informed  ;  nor  why  Harold  did  not  pursue  his  advantage  against  them ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  thought  it  more  ad^nsable  at  this  time  to  treat 
wdth  than  subdue  them ;  for  he  left  North  Wales,  and  employed  himself 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Hereford,  while  negotiations  were  carrying 
on  with  Gryffyth  which  soon  after  produced  the  restoration  of  Algar, 
and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not  very  honourable  to  England,  as  he  made 
no  satisfaction  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any  submis- 
sions to  Edward.  Harold  must  doubtless  have  had  some  private  and 
forcible  motives  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.  The  very  nest  year  the  Welsh 
monarch,  upon  what  quan-el  we  know  not,  made  a  new  incui-sion  into 
England,  and  killed  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
many  more  of  the  English,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Edward  was 
counselled  by  Harold,  and  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Mercia,  to  make  peace  with 
him  again  ;  which  he  again  broke  :  nor  could  he  be  restrained  by  any 
means  from  these  barbai'ous  inroads,  before  the  year  one  thousand  and 
sixty-three ;  when  Edward,  whose  patience  and  pacific  disposition  had 
been  too  much  abused,  commissioned  Harold  to  assemble  the  whole 
strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  war  upon  him  in  his  own  country  till 
he  had  subdued  or  destroyed  him.  That  general  acted  so  vigorously,  and 
with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had  like  to  have  surprised  him  in  his  palace : 
but  just  before  the  English  forces  arrived  at  his  gate,  having  notice  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him,  and  seeing  no  other  means  of  safety,  he  threw 
himself  with  a  few  of  his  household  into  one  of  his  ships  which  happened 
at  the  instant  to  be  ready  to  sail  and  put  to  sea." — Lttteltox's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  33S. 

This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  rcjeiiil-Iance  to  t'nc  nctitioua 
tale  told  in  the  Romance. 


Abbotsford,  IstJuTit  1882. 
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MINUTES 

OF  SEDERUNT  OP  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OP  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  DESIGNING 
TO  FORM  A  'joint -STOCK  COMPANY,  UNITED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
WRITING  AND  PUBLISHINa  THE  CLASS  OF  WORKS  CALLED  THE  WAVER- 
LEY   NOVELS, 

HELD 

IN  THE  WATERLOO  TAVERN,   REGENT'S  BRIDGE, 

Edinburgh,  1st  Jioie  1825, 


[The  reader  must  have  remarked,  that  the  various  editions  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting  were  given  in  the  public  papers  with  rather  more  than  usual  inaccuracy. 
The  cause  of  this  was  no  ill-timed  deUcacy  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
to  assert  their  privilege  of  universal  presence  wherever  a  few  are  met  together,  and  to 
commit  to  the  public  prints  whatever  may  then  and  there  pass  of  tlie  most  private 
nature.  But  very  unusual  and  arbitrary  methods  were  resorted  to  on  the  present 
occasion  to  prevent  the  reporters  using  a  right  which  is  generally  conceded  to  them 
by  almost  all  meetings,  whether  of  a  political  or  commercial  description.  Our  own 
reporter,  indeed,  was  bold  enough  to  secrete  himself  under  the  Secretary's  table,  and 
was  not  discovered  till  the  meeting  was  well-nigh  over.  We  are  sony  to  say,  he 
suffered  much  in  person  from  fists  and  toes,  and  two  or  three  principal  pages  were 
torn  out  of  his  note-book,  whicli  occasions  his  report  to  break  off  abruptly.  We  can- 
not but  consider  this  behaviour  as  more  particularly  illiberal  on  the  part  of  men  who 
are  themselves  a  kind  of  gentlemen  of  the  press  ;  and  thej*  ought  to  consider  them- 
selves as  fortunate  that  the  misused  reporter  has  sought  no  other  vengeance  than 
from  the  tone  of  acidity  with  which  he  has  seasoned  his  account  of  their  proceedings. 
— Edinburgh  Newspaper.'] 


A  MEETING  of  the  gentlemen  and  others  interested  in  the  celebrated 
publications  called  the  Waverley  Novels,  ha\dng  been  called  by  public 
advertisement,  the  same  was  respectably  attended  by  various  literary 
characters  of  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the  first  place  understood  that 
individuals  were  to  be  denominated  by  the  names  assigned  to  them  in  the 
publications  in  question,  the  Eidolon,  or  image  of  the  author,  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of  Monkbams, 
was  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 
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The  Preses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  purpo^  : — 

"  Grentlemen; 

'■'I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  we  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  valu- 
able property  which  has  accimaulated  tmder  our  common  labours.  While 
the  public  have  been  idly  engaged  in  ascribing  to  one  individual  or  another 
the  immense  mass  of  various  matter  which  the  labours  of  many  had  ac- 
cumulated, you,  gentlemen,  weU  know  that  every  person  in  this  numerous 
assembly  has  had  his  share  in  the  honours  and  profits  of  our  common  suc- 
cess. It  is,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery,  how  the  shai-p-sighted  could  suppose 
so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense,  jest  and  earnest,  humorous  and 
pathetic,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  amounting  to  scores  of  volumes,  could 
be  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so  well  laid  down  by 
the  immortal  Adam  Smith  concerning  the  division  of  labour.  Were  those 
who  entertained  an  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise  enough  to  know  that  it 
requires  twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so  trifling  as  a  pin — twenty" 
couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignificant  as  a  fox  i " 

"  Hout,  man  I  "  said  a  stout  countryman,  "  I  have  a  grew-bitch  at  hame 
•mil  woriy  the  best  tod  in  Pomoragrains,  before  ye  could  say  Dumpling." 

''Who  is  that  person? "  said  the  Preses,  with  some  warmth,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us. 

"  A  son  of  Dandy  Dinmont's,"  answered  the  unabashed  rustic.  "  God, 
ye  may  mind  him,  I  think  ! — ane  o'  the  best  in  your  aught,  I  reckon.  And, 
ye  see,  I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and  maybe  something  mair,  and  a  wheen 
shares  in  this  buik-trade  of  yours." 

'■'Well,  well,'"  replied  the  Preses,  "peace,  I  pray  thee,  peace.  Gentle- 
men, when  thus  inteiTupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  introducing  the  business 
of  this  meeting,  being,  as  is  known  to  most  of  you,  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 
position now  on  yom-  table,  which  I  myseK  had  the  honour  to  suggest  at 
last  meeting,  namely,  that  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  ordinary,  to  associate  us  into  a  cox-porate  body,  and  give  us 
a  personi  standi  injudicio,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  and  bring  to  con- 
viction all  encroachers  upon  otu*  exclusive  privilege,  in  the  manner  therein 
to  be  made  and  provided.  In  a  letter  from  the  ingenious  Mr  Dousterswivel 
which  I  have  received " 

Oldbuck,  warmly — "I  object  to  that  feUoVs  name  being  mentioned ;  he 
is  a  common  swindler." 

"For  shame,  ^  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "to  use  such  terms  re- 
specting the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  great  patent  machine  erecte<i  at 
Groningen,  where  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and  take  out  rufiied 
shirts  at  the  other,  -without  the  aid  of  hackle  er  rippling-comb — loom, 
shuttle,  or  weaver — scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted it,  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  laimdress  ;  but  when  it  was  exhibited  before  his  honour  the  burgo- 
master, it  had  the  inconvenience  of  heating  the  smoothing-irons  red-hot ; 
excepting  which,  the  experiment  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  will  become 
as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  WeU,"  added  Mr  Oldbuck,  "  if  the  scoundrel " 

'•'Scoundrel,  Mr  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses,  "is  a  most  unseemly  ex- 
pression, and  I  must  call  you  to  order,  Mr  Dousterswivel  is  only  an 
eccentric  genius." 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,"  muttered  Mi'  Oldbuck ;  and  then 
said  aloud,  "and  if  this  eccentric  genius  has  v.-ork  enough  in  singeing  the 
Dutchman's  linen,  what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  here  ? " 

"  Why,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the  expense  of  a  little  mechanism  some  part 
of  the  labour  of  composing  these  novels  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  steam." 
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There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  this  proposal,  and  the  words, 
"Blown  up,"  and  "'  Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouths/'  and  "  They  might  as 
well  construct  a  steam  pai-son,"  were  whispered.  And  it  was  not  without 
repeated  calls  to  order,  that  the  Preses  obtained  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming his  address. 

'^  Order  I — Order  !  Pray,  support  the  chair.  Hear,  hear,  hear  tho 
chair!" 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  this  mechanical  operation  can 
only  apply  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  at  present  composed 
out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the  love-speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description 
of  the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  ]\Ir  Dousterswivel 
has  sent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  far  to  show  that,  by  placing  the  words 
and  phrases  technically  employed  on  these  subjects  in  a  sort  of  frame-work, 
like  that  of  the  Sage  of  Laputa,  and  changing  them  by  such  a  mechanical 
process  as  that  by  which  weavers  of  damask  alter  their  patterns,  many  new 
and  happy  combinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of 
pumping  his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  in  the  use  of 
his  fingers." 

"I  speak  for  information,  Mr  Preses,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr  Lawi-cnce 
Tc-mpleton  ;  "but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late  publication  of  Wal- 
ladnior  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam- 
engine."  1 

'•  For  shame,  Mr  Templeton,"  said  the  Preses  ;  "there  are  good  things 
in  Walladmor,  I  assure  you,  had  the  writer  known  anything  about  the 
country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene." 

"  Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  oui'selves,  to  lay  the  scene  in  such 
a  remote  or  distant  country  that  nobody  should  be  able  to  back-speer^ 
him,"  said  Mr  Oldbuck. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses  "  you  must  consider  the  thing  was 
got  up  for  the  German  market,  where  folks  are  no  better  judges  of  Welsh 
manners  than  of  Welsh  crw.3 

"  I  make  it  my  prajer  that  this  be  not  found  the  faiilt  of  our  own  next 
ventvire,"  said  Dr  Drj-asdust,  pointing  to  some  books  which  lay  on  tho 
table,  "I  fear  the  manners  expressed  in  that  'Betrothed'  of  ours  will 
scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Cymmerodion ;  I  could  have  wished 
that  Llhuyd  had  been  looked  into — that  Powel  had  been  consulted — that 
Lewis's  Historj'had  been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations  particularly, 
in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work." 

"  Weight !  "  said  Captain  Clutterbuck ;  "  by  my  soul,  it  is  heavy  enough 
already.  Doctor." 

"Speak  to  the  chair,"  .said  the  Preses,  rather  peevishly. 

"' To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clutterbuck,  "that  'The 
Betrothed'  is  hea^'y  enough  to  break  down  the  chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
Cador-Edris  itself.  I  must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind,  *  "The 
Talisman'  goes  more  tripping!}'  off.""* 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  minister  of  Saint  Ronan'a 

1  A  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  W.avcrley,  Laving  been  expected  about  this  time 
nt  the  gTcnt  commercial  mart  of  literature,  the  Fair  of  Leipsic,  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Germany,  finding  that  none  such  appeared,  was  so  kind  as  to  supply  its  place  with 
a  work,  in' three  volumes,  called  Walladmor,  to  which  lie  prefixed  the  Christian  and 
Eurnarue  at  full  length.  The  character  of  this  work  is  given  with  tolerable  fairness  ia 
the  text. 

-  Scottish  for  cross-examine  him. 

3  The  ale  of  the  ancient  British  is  called  crio  in  their  native  language. 

4  This  was  an  opinion  universally  entertained  among  the  friends  of  the  author. 
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Well ;  "  but  yet  I  must  sav,  that  being  so  long  engaged  upon  tlie  Siege  of 
Ptolemais,  my  work  ought  to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it 
be,  before  any  other  upon  a  similar  subject  at  least." 

"  Your  Siege,  Parson  I  "  said  3»Ir  Oldbuck,  -nith  great  contempt :  "  will 
you  speak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my  presence,  whose  great  His- 
torical Poem,  in  twenty  books,  with  notes  in  proportion^  has  been  post- 
poned ad  Grc^.cas  Kalendas  ?  " 

The  Preses,  who  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  during  this  disctission, 
now  spoke  with  dignity  and  determination.  '•'  Gtentlemen,"  he  said,  "this 
sort  of  discussion  is  highly  irregular.  There  is  a  question  before  you,  and 
to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must  confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  publica- 
tion, let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Criticism,  whose  determination  on  such  subjects  is  without  aj^peal.  I 
declare  I  will  leave  the  chair,  if  any  more  extraneous  matter  be  intro- 
duced.— And  now.  gentlemen,  that  we  are  once  more  in  order,  I  would 
wish  to  have  some  gentleman  speak  upon  the  question,  whether,  as  asso- 
ciated to  carry  on  a  joint-stock  trade  in  fictitious  narrative,  in  prose  and 
verse,  we  ought  not  to  be  incorporate<:l  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  ^Vhat  say 
you,  gentlemen,  to  the  proposal  ?     YU  u/iUa  foriior,  is  an  old  and  true 


" Societas  mater  discordiarx'.rix,  is  a  brocard  as  ancient  and  as  veritable," 
said  Oldbuck,  who  seemed  determined,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  pleased  with 
no  proposal  that  was  countenanced  by  the  chair. 

''  Come,  Monkbams,"  said  the  Preses,  in  his  most  coaxing  manner, 
''you  have  studied  the  monastic  institutions  deeply,  and  know  there  must 
be  a  imion  of  persons  and  talents  to  do  anything  respectable,  and  attain  a 
due  ascendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Tres  jaciuat  collegium — it  takes 
three  monks  to  make  a  convent." 

''And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck,  not  in  the  least 
softened  in  hia  opposition  ;  "a  quotation  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the 
other." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "you  know  the  Prince  of  Orange  said 
to  Mr  Seymour,  '  Without  an  association,  we  are  a  rope  of  sand.' " 

"  I  know,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "it  would  have  been  as  seemly  that  none 
of  the  old  leaven  had  been  displayed  on  this  occasion,  though  you  be  the 
author  of  a  Jacobite  novel.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  after 
16S8  ;  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  immortal  William  the  Third." 

"  And  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said  3Ir  Templeton,  whispering 
Oldbuck,  "it  was  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the  Prince,  not  the  Prince 
to  Seymour.  But  this  is  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy,  poor  gentle- 
man :  He  trusts  too  much  to  his  memory  I  of  late  years — failing  fast,  sir 
—breaking  up." 

"And  breaking  down  too,"  said  ilr  Oldbuck.  "But  what  can  you  ex- 
pect of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  flashy  compositions,  "to  take 
the  assistance  of  men  of  reading  and  of  solid  parts  ?  " 

"Xo  whispering — no  caballing — no  private  business,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  unfortunate  Preses,  —  who  reminded  us  somewhat  of  a  Highland 
drover,  engaged  in  gathering  and  keeping  in  the  straight  road  his  excur- 
Bive  black  cattle. 

"I  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued,  "a  single  reasonable  objection 
to  applying  for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  draught  lies  on  the 
table.  You  must  be  aware  that  the  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civilised 
society  are,  in  these  our  days,  on  the  point  of  approaching  to  each  other. 
In  the  patriarchal  period,  a  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  shoe- 
maker, and  so  forth  ;  and,  in  the  age  of  Stock-companies,  as  the  present 
may  be  called,  an  individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  exercise  tha 
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same  pluralit}'  of  trades.  In  fact,  a  man  who  has  dipped  largely  into  those 
speculations,  may  combine  his  own  expenditure  with  the  improvement  of 
his  own  income,  just  like  the  ingenious  hydraulic  machine,  which,  by  its 
very  waste,  raises  its  own  supplies  of  water.  Such  a  person  buys  his  bread 
from  his  own  Baking  Company,  his  milk  and  cheese  from  his  own  Dairy 
Company,  takes  off  a  new  coat  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  Clothing  Com- 
pany, illuminates  his  house  to  advance  his  own  Gas  Establishment,  and 
drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine  for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Wine 
Importation  Company,  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member.  Every  act,  which 
would  otherwise  be  one  of  mere  extravagance,  is,  to  such  a  person,  sea- 
soned with  the  odor  iacri,  and  reconciled  to  prudence.  Even  if  the  price 
of  the  articlo  consumed  be  extravagant,  and  the  quality  indifferent,  the 
person,  who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer,  is  only  imposed  upon  for  his 
own  benefit.    Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock  Company  of  Undertakers  shall  unite 

with  the  Medical  Faculty,  as  proposed  by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G , 

under  the  firm  of  Death  and  the  Doctor,  the  shareholder  might  contrive 
to  secure  to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  bis  own  deathbed  and  funeral 
expenses.  In  short,  Stock-Companies  are  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  an 
Incorporating  Act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly  useful  in  bringing  back  the 
body^  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  to  a  spirit  of  subordina- 
tion, highl}'-  necessary  to  success  in  every  enterpx'ise  where  joint  wisdom, 
talent,  and  labour,  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  state  that, 
besides  several  differences  amongst  yourselves,  I  have  not  myself  for  some 
time  been  treated  with  that  deference  among  you  which  circumstances 
entitled  me  to  expect." 

""  Ilinc  nice  lachrxjmce"  muttered  Mr  Oldbuck. 

''But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  ''I  see  other  gentlemen  impatient  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no  man's  way.  I  therefore 
— my  place  in  this  chair  forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion — beg  some 
gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for  revising  the  draught  of  the  bill  now 
upon  the  table,  and  which  has  been  duly  circulated  among  those  having 
interest,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the  House 
early  next  session." 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at  length  Mr  Oldbuck 
again  rose.  "  It  seems,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  chair,  "that  no  one 
present  is  willing  to  make  the  motion  you  point  at.  I  am  sorry  no  more 
qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show  any  reasons  in  the  contrair, 
and  that  it  has  fallen  on  me,  as  wo  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the-cat  with 
you  ;  anent  whilk  phrase,  Pitscottie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Angus " 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  to  the  speaker,  "  Have  a  care  of  Pitscottie!" 
and  Mr  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  went  on. 

"But  that's  neither  here  nor  there — Well,  gentlemen,  to  be  short,! 
think  it  unnecessai-y  to  enter  into  the  general  reasonings  whilk  have  this 
day  been  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  ex  cathedra ;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy 
Preses  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  us,  per  ar.ihagcs,  and  under  colour 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  despotic  authority,  inconsistent  with  our  free- 
dom. But  this  I  will  say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stairs, 
that  whereas  last  year  you  might  have  obtained  an  act  incorporating 
a  Stock  Company  for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not  be  able  to  prociu-e 
one  this  year  for  gathering  pearls.  What  signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  by  inquiring  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door 
which  we  know  to  be  bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
the  companieg  for  fire  or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen 
blighted  ? " 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  approbation,  in  which 
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the  words  might  be  distinguished,  "Needless  to  think  of  it" — '"'Money 
thrownaway" — ''Lost  before  the  cornr.iittee,"  &c.  &c.  Sec.  But  above  the 
tumult  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  different  comers  of  the  room,  an- 
swered each  other  clear  and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figni-es  on  Saint 
Dunstan's  clock ;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation,  endea- 
voured to  silence  them,  his  interruption  had  only  the  effect  of  cutting 
their  words  up  into  syllables,  thus, — 

First  Voice.   "  The"Lord  Chan " 

Second  Voice.   '■'  The  Lord  Lau " 

Chairman  {loudly).   "  Scandalum  magnatum  ! " 

First  Voice.   "  The  Lord  Chancel " 

Second  Voice.   "  The  Lord  Lauder " 

Chairman  {louder  yet).   "  Breach  of  Privilege  !  " 

First  Voice.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor " 

Second  Voice.  "  My  Lord  Lauderdale " 

Chairman  {at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice).   "  Called  before  the  House  ! " 

Both  Voices  together.   •'Will  never  consent  to  such  a  bill." 

A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition,  which  was  pro 
pounded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could  be  contributed  by  the  united 
clappers  of  the  whole  meeting,  joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already  men- 
tioned. 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  business  of  the  meeting 
as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to  handle  theii-  hats  and  canes  Avith  a  view 
to  departui-e,  when  the  Chairman,  who  had  tiirown  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  air  of  manifest  mortification  and  displeasure,  again  ckew 
himself  up,  and  commanded  attention.  AU  stopped,  though  some 
shrueged  their  shoulders,  as  if  imder  the  predominating  influence  of 
what  is  called  a  io7-e.  But  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  soon  excited  anxious 
attention. 

"I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  like  the  young  birds, 
who  are  impatient  to  leave  their  mother's  nest — take  care  your  own  pen- 
feathers  are  strong  enough  to  support  you ;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am 
tired  of  supporting  on  my  wing  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  gulls."  But  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  speaking — I  will  no  longer  avail  myself  of  such  weak  minis- 
ters as  you — I  will  discard  you — I  will  unbeget  you,  as  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  says — I  will  leave  you  and  your  whole  hacked  stock  in  trade — 
your  caverns  and  yoiu-  castles— yoiu'  modern  antiques,  and  your  antiquated 
moderns— your  confusion  of  times,  manners,  and  circumstances  —  your 
properties,  as  player-folk  say  of  scenery  and  dresses — the  whole  of  your 
exhausted  expedients,  to  the  fools  who 'choose  to  deal  with  them.  I  will 
vindicate  my  own  fame  with  my  own  right  hand^  without  appealing  to 
such  halting  assistants, 

'  "WTiom  I  have  used  for  sport,  rather  than  need.' 

—I  will  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on  quicksands — I  will  rear  my 
structiu-e  of  better  materials  than  painted  cards  ;  in  a  word,  I  will  wiite 
History  ! " 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  reporter  detected  the 
following  expressions  :—"  The  devil  you  will!"  —  "'You,  my  dear  sir, 
you  .2"— "The  old  gentleman  forgets  that  he  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir 
John  Mandeville." 

"Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  since  history,  vou 
know,  is  half  fiction." 

"  I'll  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcoming,"  said  the  former  speaker  ; 
"  but  for  the  scantling  of  truth  which  is  necessary  after  ail,  Lord  help  us  1 
— Geoffi-ey  of  Monmouth  will  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 
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As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  member  of  the  meeting 
was  seen  to  touch  his  forehead  significantly,  while  Captain  Clutterbuck 
humm'd, 

Be  by  your  friends  advised. 

Too  rash,  too  hasty,  dud, 

Maugre  your  bolts  and  wise  head, 

The  world  will  think  you  mad. 

"  The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what  you  please,"  said  the 
Chairman,  elevating  his  voice  ;  "  but  I  intend  to  write  the  most  wonderful 
book  which  the  world  ever  read — a  book  in  which  every  incident  shall  be 
incredible,  yet  strictly  true — a  work  recalling  recollections  with  which  the 
ears  of  this  generation  once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  chil- 
dren with  an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall  be  the  Life 
OF  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  Author  of  Waverlet  !  " 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed  this  annunciation, 
Mr  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snuflF-box  ;  and  the  Scottish  rappee,  which  dis- 
persed itself  in  consequence,  had  eflfects  upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our 
reporter,  ensconced  as  he  was  under  the  secretary's  table,  which  occa- 
sioned his  being  discovered  and  extruded  in  the  illiberal  and  unhandsomo 
manner  we  have  mentioned,  with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  nose, 
ears,  and  other  portions  of  his  body,  on  the  part  especially  of  Captain 
Clutterbuck.  Undismayed  by  these  threats,  which  indeed  thoge  of  his 
profession  arc  accustomed  to  hold  at  defiance,  our  young  man  hovered 
about  the  door  of  the  tavern,  but  could  only  bring  us  the  fixrther  intelli- 
gence, that  the  meeting  had  broken  up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
his  expuls'onj  "in  mucli-admired  disorder." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Now  in  these  dayes  were  hotte  vrars  upon  the  Marches  ofWales. 

Lewis's  History. 

The  Chronicle-?,  from  wliicli  this  narrative  is  extracted,  assure  ua 
that,  during-  the  long"  period  when  the  "Welsh  princes  maintained 
their  independence,  the  year  1187  was  peculiarly  marked  as  favour- 
able to  peace  betwixt  them  and  their  warlike  neighbours,  the  Lords 
I\Iarchers,  who  inhabited  those  formidable  castles  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  ancient  British,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  traveller  gazes 
with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  when  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, accompanied  by  the  learned  Giraldus  de  Barri,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  preached  the  Crusade  from  castle  to  castle, 
from  town  to  town :  awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his  native 
Cambria  with  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
and,  while  he  deprecated  the  feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  men 
against  each  other,  held  out  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age  a 
general  object  of  ambition,  and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  earthly  renown,  was  to  reward  the 
successful  champions. 

Yet  the  British  chieftains,  among-  the  thousands  whom  this  spirit- 
stirring-  summons  called  from  their  native  laud  to  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition,  had  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  dechning  the 
summons.  The  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo- Xormau  knights,  who 
were  engaged  in  constant  inroads  on  tlie  Welsh  frontier,  and  who 
were  frequently  detaching-  from  it  large  portions,  whicli  they  forti- 
fied with  castles,  thus  making  good  what  they  had  won,  was  aveng-ed, 
indeed,  but  not  compensatedrbv  the  furioui' inroads  of  the  Britisl:t, 
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who,  like  the  billows  of  a  retiring-  tide,  rolled  on  successively,  with 
noise,  fury,  and  devastation ;  but,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground 
insensibly  to  their  invaders. 

A  union  among'  the  native  princes  might  have  opposed  a  strong 
and  permanent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  strangers ;  but 
they  were,  unhappily,  as  much  at  discord  among  themselves  as  they 
were  with  the  Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  private  war 
with  each  other,  of  which  the  common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something  at  least  of 
novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly  ardent  in  then-  temper ;  and  it  was 
accepted  by  many,  regardless  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
to  the  country  which  they  left  defenceless.  Even  the  most  cele- 
brated enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  race  laid  aside  their  enmity 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  CTwenwyn  (or  more  properly  G\ycn- 
wynwen,  though  we  retain  the  briefer  appellative),  a  British  prince 
who  continued  exercising  a  precarious  sovereignty  over  such  parts 
of  Powys-Land  as  had  not  been  subjugated  by  the  Mortimers, 
Guarines,  Latimers,  Fitz Alans,  and  other  Norman  nobles,  who, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemning*  all  other  save 
the  open  avowal  of  superior  force,  had  severed  and  appropriated 
lar^e  portions  of  that  once  extensive  and  independent  principaHty, 
which,  when  Wales  was  unhappily  divided  into  three  parts  on  the 
death  of  Roderick  Mawr,  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  his  youngest  son,  Mervyn. 
The  undaunted  resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  de- 
scendant of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  beloved  among  the  "  Tall 
men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales ;  and  he  was  enabled,  more  by  the 
number  of  those  Avho  served  under  him,  attracted  by  his  reputation, 
than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated  principality,  to 
retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the  English  by  the  most  wasteful 
inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occasion  seemed  to  forget  his 
deeply-sworn  hatred  against  his  dangerous  neighbours.  The  Torch 
of  Peugwern  (for  so  Gwenwyn  was  called,  from  his  frequently  laying 
the  province  of  Shrewsbury  in  conflagration)  seemed  at  present  to 
burn  as  cnlnily  as  a  taper  in  the  bower  of  a  lady  ;  and  the  Wolf  of 
Plinlinimon,  another  name  with  which  the  bards  had  graced  Gwen- 
wyn, now  slumbered  as  peacefully  as  the  shepherd's  dog  on  the 
domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  elo(]uence  of  Baldwin  or  of  Girald  which 
had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  restless  and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their 
exhortations  had  done  more  towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  followers 
had  tliought  possible.  The  Archbishoj)  had  induced  the  British 
Chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in  sylvan  sports,  with  his 
nearest,  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most  determined  enemies,  the  old 
Norman  waiTior  Sir  Raymond  Berenger,  who,  sometimes  beaten, 
sometimes  victorious,  but  never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's 
hottest  incursions,  maintained  his  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  upon 
the  marches  of  Wales  ;  a  place  strong  by  nature,  and  well  fortified 
by  art,  which  the  Welsh  prince  had  found  it  impossible  to  conquer, 
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either  by  open  force  or  by  stratag-em,  aud  which,  remaining'  with  a 
strong"  garrison  in  his  rear,  often  checked  his  incursions  by  render- 
ing* his  retreat  precarious. 

X>n  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land  had  an  hundred  times 
vowed  the  death  of  Raymond  Berenger,  and  the  demolition  of  his 
castle ;  but  the  policy  of  the  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his  long 
experience  in  all  warlike  practice,  were  such  as.  with  the  aid  of  his 
more  powerful  countrymen,  enabled  him  to  defy  the  attempts  of  his 
fiery  neighbour.  If  there  was  a  man,  therefore,  throughout  England, 
whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more  than  another,  it  was  Raymond  Beren- 
ger :  and  yet  the  good  Archbishop  Baldwin  could  prevail  on  the 
NVeish  prince  to  meet  him  as  a  friend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the 
Cross.  He  even  invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his 
Welsh  palace,  where  the  ofd  knight,  in  all  honourable  courtesy, 
feasted  and  hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  dominions  of  his 
hereditary  foe. 

To  requite  this  hospitality,  Raymond  invited  the  Prince  of  Powys, 
with  a  chosen  but  limited  train,  durin^-  the  ensuing  Christmas,  to 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  some  antiquaries  have  endeavom-ed  to 
identify  with  the  Castle  of  Colune,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
But  the  length  of  time,,  and  some  geographical  difficulties,  throw 
doubts  upon  this  ingenious  conj  ecture. 

As  the  Welshman  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he  was  observed  by  his 
faithful  bard  to  shudder  -^-ith  involuntary  emotion :  nor  did  Gadwallon, 
experienced  as  he  was  in  life,  aud  well  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  his  master,  make  any  doubt  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
strongly  urged  by  the  apparent  opportunity,  to  seize  upon  the  itrong 
fortress  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his  cupidity,  even  at 
the  expense  of  violating  jiis  good  faith. 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  masters  conscience  and  his 
ambition  should  terminate  unfavourably  for  his  fame,  the  bard 
arrested  his  attention  by  whispering  in  their  native  lang-uag-e,  that 
'■'  the  teeth  which  bite  hardest  are  those  which  are  out  of  sight : " 
and  Gwenw}Ti,  looking  around  him,  became  aware  that,  though  only 
unarmed  squires  and  pages  appeared  in  the  courtyard,  yet  the 
towers  and  battlements  connecting'  them  were  garnished  with  archers 
and  men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwenw^'n  for  the  first 
time  beheld  Eveline  Berenger,  the  sole  child  of  the  JSTorman  castel- 
lane,  the  inheritor  of  his  domains  and  of  his  supposed  wealth,  ag^ed 
only  sixteen,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon  the  Welsh  marches. 
Many  a  spear  had  already  been  shivered  in  maintenance  of  her 
charms ;  and  the  gallant  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  one 
of  the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  the  time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's 
feet  the  prize  which  his  chivalry  had  gained  in  a  great  tournament 
held  near  that  ancient  town.  Gwenwyn  considered  these  triumphs 
as  so  many  additional  recommendations  to  Eveline :  her  beauty  was 
incontestable,  and  she  was  hen-ess  of  the  fortress  Avhich  he  so  much 
longed  to  possess,  and  which  he  began  now  to  think  might  be  ac- 
quired by  means  more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the 
use  of  working  out  his  will. 
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Ag-ain  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  British  and  their 
Saxon  and  Xorman  invaders ;  his  long"  and  ill-exting'uished  feud 
with  this  very  Raymond  Bereng-er ;  a  g-eneral  recollection  that 
ahiauces  between  the  Welsh  and  English  had  rarely  been  happy ; 
and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure  which  he  meditated  would  be 
unpopular  among:  his  followers,  and  appear  a  dereliction  of  the 
systematic  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  restrained  him 
from  speaking-  his  wishes  to  Raymond  or  his  daughter.  The  idea 
of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him ;  he 
was  convinced  he  had  but  to  speak  his  wishes,  and  that  tlie  daug'hter 
of  a  Norman  castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of  the 
hig-hest  order  among-  the  nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  delighted 
and  honoured  by  a  proposal  for  allying  his  family  with  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  a  hundred  mountains. 

Tiiere  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in  later  times  would 
have  been  of  considerable  weight — Gwenwyn  was  already  married. 
But  Brengwain  was  a  cliildless  bride  ;  sovereigns  (and  among  sover- 
eigns the  Welsh  prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage,  and  the 
Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  where  the  question 'was  to 
oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed  the  Cross  with  such  ready  zeal, 
even  although,  in  fact,  his  thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  Ray- 
mond Berenger  (as  was  suspected)  was  not  liberal  enough  in  his 
opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  the  temporary  rank  of  concu- 
bine, which  the  manners  of  Wales  warranted  Gv/enwyn  to  oti'er  as 
an  interim  arrangement,  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  montlis,  and 
8ue  for  a  divorce  through  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  or  some 
other  intercessor  at  tlie  Court  of  Rome. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn  prolonged  liis 
residence  at  the  Castle  of  Berenger.  from  Christmas  till  Twelfili-day ; 
and  endured  tlie  presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers  who  resorted  to 
Raymonds  festal  halls,  althoug-h,  regarding  themselves,  in  virtue  of 
their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal  to  the  most  potent  sovereigns,  they 
made  small  account  of  the  long  descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  in 
tlieir  eyes,  was  but  the  chief  of  a  semi-barbarous  province  ;  while  he, 
on  his  part,  considered  them  little  better  than  a  sort  of  privileged 
robbers,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  himself  from 
manifesting  his  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld  them  careering  in  the 
exercises  of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered  them  such 
formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At  length,  the  term  of  feasting- 
was  ended,  and  knight  and  squire  departed  from  the  castle,  which 
once  more  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  soUtary  and  gfuarded  frontier 
fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  while  pursuing  his  sports  on  his 
own  mountains  and  valleys,  found  that  even  the  abundance  of  the 
game,  as  well  as  his  release  from  the  society  of  the  Norman  chivalry, 
who  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  profited  him  nothing,  so  long 
as  the  light  and  beautiful  form  of  Eveline,  on  her  white  palfrey,  was 
banished  from  the  train  of  sportsmen.  In  short,  he  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  took  into  his  confidence  his  chaplain,  an  able  and  saga- 
cious man,  whose  uride  was  flattered  by  his  patron's  commuuication, 
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and  who,  besides,  saw  in  tlie  proposed  scheme  some  conting-ent  advan- 
tng'es  for  himself  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel,  the  proceeding's  for 
Gwenwyn's  divorce  were  prosecuted  under  favourable  auspices,  and 
the  unfortunate  Brengwain  was  removed  to  a  nunnery,  which  per- 
haps she  found  a  more  cheerful  habitation  than  the  lonely  retreat  in 
which  she  had  led  a  neglected  life,  ever  since  Gwenwyn  had  despaired 
of  her  bed  being"  blessed  with  issue.  Father  Einion  also  dealt  with 
the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  land,  and  represented  to  them  tlie  advan- 
tag-e  which  in  future  wars  they  were  certain  to  obtain  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  for  more  than  a  century 
covered  and  protected  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  rendered  their 
advance  difficult,  and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  prevented 
their  carrying  their  incursions  as  far  as  the  g-ates  of  Shrewsbury.  As 
for  the  union  with  the  Saxon  damsel,  the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form 
mig'ht  not  (the  good  fiither  hinted)  be  found  more  permanent  than 
those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  predecessor,  Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  different  individuals,  were  so  prevailing,  that  the  chaplain 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his  princely  patron, 
that  his  proposed  match  would  meet  with  no  opposition  from  the 
elders  and  nobles  of  his  dominions.  A  golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  iu 
weight,  was  the  instant  reward  of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiation, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paper  those  pro- 
posals, which  he  doubted  not  were  to  throw  the  Castle  of  Garde  Do- 
loureuse,  notwithstanding  its  melancholy  name,  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 
With  some  difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  say  no- 
thing in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of  concubinage,  which  he 
wisely  judged  might  be  considered  as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline  and 
her  father.  The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  almost  en- 
tirely settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a  moral  application,  in 
which  were  many  allusions  to  Yashti,  Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  the 
British  prince  opened  in  all  solemnity  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had 
come  round  during  the  course  of  these  external  and  internal  negoti- 
ations. 

Upon  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  propitiate  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  and  vassals,  they  were  invited  in  large  numbers  to  partake  a 
princely  festivity  at  Castell-Coch,  or  the  Red  Castle,  as  it  was  then 
called,  since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Powys-Castle,  and  in  latter 
times  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  architectural 
magnificence  of  this  noble  residence  is  of  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  Gwenw}!!,  whose  palace,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  long', 
low-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  whence  the  castle  derived  its  name ; 
while  a  ditch  and  palisade  were,  in  addition  to  the  commanding  situ- 
ation, its  most  img^taut  defences. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds, 

"With  rapid  clangor  hurried  far; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds, 

But  when  return  the  sons  of  war  ? 
Thou,  born  of  stern  Necessity, 
Dull  Peace  !  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 

And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poem. 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually  exhibited  all  the 
rude  splendour  and  liboral  indulgence  of  mountain  hospitality,  and 
Gwenwyn  "vvas,  on  the  present  occasion,  anxious  to  purchase  popu- 
larity by  even  an  unusual  display  of  profusion  ;  for  he  was  sensible 
that  the  alliance  which  he  meditated  mig-ht  indeed  be  tolerated,  but 
could  not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects  and  followers. 

The  following'  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed  his  apprehen- 
sions. Passing  one  evening,  when  it  was  become  nearly  dark,  by  the 
open  window  of  a  guard-room,  usually  occupied  by  some  few  of  his 
most  celebrated  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in  watching  his  pal- 
ace, he  heard  Morgan,  a  man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage, 
and  ferocity,  say  to  the  companion  Avith  whom  he  was  sitting  by  the 
watch-fire,  "  Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a  priest,  or  a  woman !  When  was 
it  before  these  last  months,  that  a  follower  of  his  was  obhged  to  gnaw 
the  meat  from  the  bone  so  closely,  as  I  am  now  peeling  the  morsel 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  "  ^ 

"  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  till  the  Norman  match 
be  accomplished  ;  and  so  small  will  be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive 
from  the  Saxon  churls,  that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry 
dogs,  the  very  bones  themselves." 

Gwenwyu  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ;  but  this  was 
enough  to  al.nrm  his  pride  as  a  soldier,  and  his  jealousy  as  a  prince. 
He  was  sensible  that  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once 
fickle  in  their  disposition,  impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full  of  hatred 
against  their  neighbours ;  and  he  almost  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  the  inactivity  to  which  a  long  truce  might  reduce  them.  The  risk 
was  now  incurred,  however ;  and  to  display  even  more  than  his  wonted 
splendour  and  liberality,  seemed  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  wav- 
ering aflections  of  his  subjects. 

A  Norman  v/ould  have  despised  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goats' 
flesh  and  deers'  flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves ; 
for  the  Norn^ans  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating  rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridi- 
culed the  coarser  taste  of  the  Britons,  although  the  last  were  in  their 

1  It  is  said  in  Highland  tradition,  that  one  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isies,  who  had 
sufiFered  his  broadsword  to  remain  sheathed  for  some  months  after  his  marriage  with  a 
beautiful  woman,  was  stirred  to  a  sudden  and  furious  expedition  against  the  mainland, 
by  hearing  conversation  to  the  above  purpose  among  his  bodyguard. 
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banquets  much  more  moderate  than  were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the 
oceans  of  Crw  and  hydromel,  which  overwhelmed  the  guests  like  a 
delug"e,  have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of  the  more 
eleg"ant  and  costly  beverage  which  they  had  learnt  to  love  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  jMilJk,  prepared  in  various  ways,  was  another  material  of 
the  British  entertainment  which  would  not  have  received  their  ap- 
probation, although  a  nutriment  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  often 
supphed  the  want  of  all  others  among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose 
country  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  lov>'  hall,  built  of  rough  wood 
lined  v.ith  shingles,  having  a  fire  at  each  end,  the  smoke  of  which, 
unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  imperfect  chimneys  in  the  roof, 
rolled  in  cloudy  billows  above  the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who  sat  on 
low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid  its  stifling  fumes. ^  The  mien  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  company  assembled  was  wild,  and,  even  in  their  social 
hours,  almost  terrific.  Theu'  prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  port 
and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people,  whose  deSght  was  in 
tlie  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  long  mustaches  which  he  and  most  of  hi.s 
champions  wore,  added  to  the  formidable  dignity  of  his  presence. 
Like  most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  simple  tunic  of 
white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  the  dress  which  the  Romans  had  in.^ 
troduced  into  provincial  Britain ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
Eudorchawg,  or  chain  of  twisted  gold  links  \vith  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The  collar,  indeed,  representing 
in  form  the  species  of  links  made  by  children  out  of  rushes,  was  com- 
mon to  cliieftains  of  inferior  rank,  many  of  whom  bore  it  in  vu'tue  of 
their  birth,  or  liad  won  it  by  military  exploits ;  but  a  ring  of  gold, 
bent  around  the  head,  intermingled  with  Gwenwyn's  hair — for  he 
claimed  the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed  princes  of  V7ales,  and  his 
armlets  and  anklets,  of  the  same  metal,  were  pecuhar  to  the  Frince 
of  Powj's  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two  squires  of  his  body, 
who  dedicated  their  whole  attention  to  his  service,  stood  at  tlie 
Prince's  back ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
them  warm  by  chafing  and  by  wrapping  them  in  his  mantle.  The 
same  right  of  sovereignty,  which  assigned  to  Gwenw\Ti  his  golden 
crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to  the  attendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or 
youth,  wlio  lay  on  the  rushes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the 
Prince's  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom. ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the  guests,  and  the 
danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into  which  they  were  divided,  few  of 
the  feasters  wore  any  defensive  armour,  except  the  light  goatskin 
buckler  which  hung  behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  well  provided  with  offensive  weapons ;  for  the  broad,  sharp, 
short,  two-edged  sword  was  another  legacy  of  the  Romans.  Most 
added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard ;  and  there  were  store  of  javelins, 

1  The  Welsh  houses,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  were  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  chimneys.  Hence;  in  the  History  of 
the  Gwydir  Family,  the  striking  expression  of  a  Welsh  chieftain,  who,  the  house  being 
assaulted  and  set  on  fire  by  his  enemies,  exhorted  his  friends  to  stand  to  their  defence, 
Baying  he  had  seen  as  much  smoke  in  the  hall  upon  a  Christmas  even. 

2  See  Note  A.    Page  of  a  Wdsh  Frince. 
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darts,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  Danish  axes,  and  Welsh 
hooks  and  bills ;  so,  in  case  of  ill-blood  arising-  during-  the  banquet, 
there  was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  althoug'h  the  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat  disorderly,  and 
that  the  revellers  were  unrestrained  by  the  stricter  rules  of  g'ood- 
breeding  which  the  laws  of  chivalry  imposed,  the  Easter  banquet  of 
Gwenwyn  possessed,  in  the  attendance  of  twelve  eminent  bards,  one 
source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
the  proud  Normans  could  themselves  boast.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
had  their  minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trained  to  the  profession  of  poetry, 
song,  and  music ;  but  although  those  arts  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  individual  professors,  when  they  attained  to  eminence,  were  often 
richly  rewarded  and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order  of  minstrels, 
as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed  chiefly  of  worthless 
a,nd  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom  the  art  was  assumed,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pur- 
suing a  wandering  and  dissipated  course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times, 
has  been  the  censure  upon  the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  public  amusement;  among  whom  those  distinguished  by 
individual  excellence  are  sometimes  raised  liigh  in  the  social  circle, 
while  far  the  more  numerous  professors,  wlio  only  reach  mediocrity, 
are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
order  of  bards  in  Wales,  who,  succeeding  to  the  dignity  of  the  Druids, 
tinder  whom  they  had  originally  formed  a  subordinate  fraternity,  had 
many  immunities,  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem,  and 
exercised  much  influence  with  their  countrymen.  Their  power  over 
the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the  priests  themselves,  to  whom 
indeed  they  bore  some  resemblance ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were 
initiated  into  their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemnities,  and  hom- 
age was  rendered  to  their  A  v:en,  or  flow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it 
had  been  indeed  marked  with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of 
power  and  consequence,  the  bards  were  not  unwilling  to  exercise  their 
privileges,  and  sometimes,  in  doing  so,  their  manners  frequently  sa- 
voured of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of  Gwen- 
wyn, and  who,  as  such,  was  expected  to  have  poured  forth  the  tide  of 
song  in  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  prince.  But  neither  the  anxiou3 
and  breathless  expectation  of  the  assembled  chiefs  and  champions — 
neither  the  dead  silence  which  stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his  harp 
was  reverently  placed  before  him  by  his  attendant — nor  even  the  com- 
mands or  entreaties  of  the  Prince  himself— could  extract  from  Cad- 
wallon more  than  a  short  and  interrupted  prelude  upon  the  instru- 
ment, the  notes  of  which  arranged  themselves  into  an  air  inexpres- 
sibly mournful,  and  died  away  in  silence.  The  Prince  frowned  darkly 
on  the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too  deeply  lost  in  gloomy  thought 
to  ofter  any  apology,  or  even  to  observe  his  displeasure.  Again  he 
touched  a  few  wild  notes,  and,  raising  his  looks  upward,  seemed  to 
be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of  song  similar  to 
those  with  which  this  master  of  his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his 
hearers.  But  the  eff"ort  was  in  vain — he  declared  that  his  right  hau4 
was  withered,  and  pushed  the  instrument  from  him. 
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A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwenwj'n  read  in  their 
aspects  that  they  received  the  unusual  silence  of  Cadwallon  on  this 
liig-li  occasion  as  a  bad  omen.  He  called  hastily  on  a  young'  and  am- 
bitious bard,  named  Caradoc  of  Menwyg-ent,  -s^hose  rising-  fame  was 
likely  soon  to  vie  with  the  established  reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and 
summoned  him  to  sing'  something-  which  might  command  the  applause 
of  his  sovereig-n  and  the  gratitude  of  the  company.  The  young  man 
was  ambitious,  and  understood  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  He  com- 
menced a  poem,  in  which,  although  under  a  feig-ned  name,  he  drew 
such  a  poetic  picture  of  Eveline  Bereng-er,  that  Gwenwyn  was  enrap- 
tured ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  original  at  once  re- 
cognised the  resemblance,  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  confessed  at  once 
his  passion  for  the  subject,  and  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  The 
figures  of  Celtic  poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative,  were  scarce 
sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his  tone 
as  he  perceived  the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  of 
the  Prince  mingled  with  tliose  of  the  Xorman  beauty;  and  • '  as  a  lion," 
said  the  poet,  "  can  only  be  led  by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
maiden,  so  a  chief  can  only  acknowledge  the  empire  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous, the  most  lovely  of  her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the  noonday  sun,  in 
what  quarter  of  the  world  he  was  born  ?  and  who  shall  ask  of  su"1« 
charms  as  hers,  to  what  country  they  owe  their  birth?" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed  of  imaginatioiji; 
which  answered  readily  to  the  summons  of  their  poets,  the  Welsh 
chiefs  and  leaders  united  in  acclamations  of  applause  ;  and  the  song* 
of  the  bard  went  farther  to  render  popular  the  intended  alliance  of 
the  Prince,  than  had  all  the  graver  arguments  of  his  priestly  precur- 
sor in  the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  tore  off  the  golden 
bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow  them  upon  a  bard  whose  song 
had  produced  an  effect  so  desirable  ;  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
silent  and  sullen  Cadwallon,  "  The  silent  harp  was  never  strung  with 
golden  wires." 

"Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  w^as  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  "  you  pervert  the  proverb  of  Taliessin — it 
is  the  flattering  harp  which  never  lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him,  was  about  to  make  an  angry 
answer,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jorworth,  the  messenger 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  his  pur- 
pose. This  rude  envoy  entered  the  hall  bare-legged,  excepting  the 
sandals  of  goat-skin  which  he  wore,  and  having  on  his  shoulder  a 
cloak  of  the  same,  and  a  short  javelin  in  his  hand.  The  dust  on  his 
garments  and  the  flush  on  his  brow  showed  with  what  hasty  zeal  his 
errand  had  been  executed.  Gwenwyn  demanded  of  him  eagerly, 
"  What  news  from  Garde  Doloureuse;  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ? " 

"  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,'"''  said  the  son  of  Jevan ;  and  with  much 
reverence  he  delivered  to  the  Prince  a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and 
sealed  with  the  impression  of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the 
House  of  Berenger.  Himself  ignorant  of  writing  or  reading,  Gwen- 
wyn, in  anxious  haste,  delivered  the  letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually 
acted  as  secretary  when  the  chaplain  was  not  in  presence,  as  chance4 
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then  to  be  the  case.  Cadwallon,  looking"  at  the  letter,  said  briefly. 
"  I  read  no  Latin.  Ill-betide  the  Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of 
PowYS  in  other  language  than  that  of  Britain !  and  well  was  the 
hour^  wlien  that  noble  tongue  alone  was  spoken  from  Tintadgel  to 
Cairleoil!" 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  angry  glance. 

"  Where  is  Father  Eiuion?"  said  the  impatient  Prince. 

"  He  assists  in  the  church."  replied  one  of  his  attendants, ''  for  it 
is  the  feast  of  Saint " 

"  Were  it  the  feast  of  Saint  David,"  said  Gwenwyn,  "  and  were  the 
pyx  between  his  hands,  he  must  come  hither  to  me  instantly !  " 

"  One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off,  to  command  his  attendance, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Gwenwyn  eyed  the  letter  containing  the  secret 
of  his  fate,  but  which  it  required  an  interpreter  to  read,  with  such 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated  by  his  former  success, 
threw  in  a  few  notes  to  divert,  if  possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's 
tlioughts  during  the  interval.  A  light  and  lively  air,  touclied  by  a 
hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  like  the  submissive  voice  of  an  infe- 
rior fearing  to  interrupt  his  master's  meditations,  introduced  a 
stanza  or  two  applicable  to  the  subject. 

"  And  what  though  thou,  O  scroll,"  he  said,  apostrophising  the  let- 
ter, whicli  lay  on  the  table  before  his  master,  dost  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  the  stranger  ?  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsh  note,  and 
yet  she  tells  us  of  green  buds  and  springing  flowers?  "  What  if  thy 
language  be  tliat  of  the  stoled  priest,  is  it  not  the  same  which  binds 
hearts  and  hands  together  at  the  altar  ?  And  what  though  thou  de- 
layest  to  render  up  thy  treasures ;  are  not  all  pleasures  most  sweet, 
when  enhanced  by  expectation  ?  What  were  the  chase,  if  the  deer 
dropped  at  our  feet  the  instant  he  started  from  the  cover — or  what 
value  were  there  in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded  without 
coy  delay  ? " 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by  the  entrance  of  the 
priest,  who,  hasty  in  obeying  the  summons  of  his  impatient  master, 
had  not  tarried  to  lay  aside  even  the  stole,  which  he  had  worn  in  the 
holy  service  ;  and  many  of  the  elders  thought  it  ^vas  no  good  omen, 
that,  so  liabited,  a  priest  should  appear  in  a  festive  assembly,  and 
amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  Baron,  and,  struck 
with  surprise  at  the  contents,  lifted  his  eyes  in  silence. 

"Read  it!  "  exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

"So  please  you,"  replied  the  more  prudent  chaplain,  "a  smaller 
company  were  a  fitter  audience.'"' 

"  Read  it  aloud ! "  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  still  liigher  tone ; 
"there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not  the  liouour  of  their  prince,  or 
who  deserve  not  his  confidence.  Read  it,  I  say,  aloud !  and  by  Saint 
David,  if  Raymond  the  Norman  hath  dared " 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his  seat,  composed  himself  to 
an  attitude  of  attention ;  but  it  was  easy  for  his  followers  to  fill  up 
the  breach  in  his  exclamation  which  prudence  had  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  Hi-assured  as  he  read  the 
foUowing  epistle : — 
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"Raymond  Berenger,  the  noble  Norman  luiiglit,  Seneschal  of  the 
Garde  'Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwyn^  Prince  of  Povrys  (may  peace  be 
between  them!)  sendeth  health. 

'•'  Your  letter,  craving-  the  hand  of  our  daughter  Eyeline  Bereng-er, 
was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your  servant.  Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and 
we  thank  you  heartUy  for  the  good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us 
and  to  ours.  But,  considerhig  within  ourselves  the  difference  of  blood 
and  lineage,  with  the  impediments  and  causes  of  offence  which  have 
often  arisen  in  the  Kke  cases,  we  hold  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter 
among  our  own  people;  and  this  by  no  casein  disparagement  of  you, 
but  solely  for  the  weal  of  you.,  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  mutual  depend- 
ants, who  will  be  the  more  safe  from  the  risk  of  quarrel  betwixt  us, 
that  we  assay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  of  our  intimacy  more  close  than 
beseemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats  feed  together  in  peace  on  the 
same  pastures,  but  they  mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the  one  with 
the  other.  Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  [Marches,  Huo'o  de  Lacy, 
the  Constable  of  Chester,  to  which  most  honourable  suit  we  have 
returned  a  favourable  answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we 
should  in  this  matter  grant  to  you  the  boon  you  seek ;  nevertheless, 
you  shall  at  all  times  find  us,  in  other  matters,  wihiug  to  pleasure 
you  :  and  hereunto  we  call  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and  xSaint  Mary 
JSlagdalene  of  Quatford,  to  witness :  to  whose  keeping  we  heartilj 
recommend  3'ou. 

"  Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse, 
within  the  ^Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  reverend  priest.  Father  Aldrovand, 
a  black  monk  of  the  house  of  Wenlock ;  and  to  which  we  have  ap- 
pended our  seal,  upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr  Saint  Alphegius, 
to  whom  be  honour  and  glory ! " 

The  voice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroU  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  epistle :  for  well  he  knew  that  insults  more  slight  than  Gwenwyu 
would  hold  the  least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to  put  every  di'op 
of  his  British  blood  into  the  most  vehement  commotion.  Xor  did  it 
fail  to  do  so.  The  Prince  had  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the 
posture  of  repose  in  which  he  had  prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle; 
and  when  it  concluded,  he  sprung  on  his  feet  Hke  a  startled  Hon, 
spurning  from  him  as  he  rose  the  foot-bearer,  who  rolled  at  some 
distance  on  the  floor.  "  Priest,"  he  said,  '•'  hast  thou  read  that  accurs- 
ed scroll  fairly !  for  if  thou  hast  added  or  diminished  one  word  or 
one  letter,  I  will  have  thine  eyes  so  handled  that  thou  shalt  neyer 
read  letter  more ! "' 

The  monk  replied  trembling  (for  he  was  well  aware  that  the  sacer- 
dotal character  was  not  tmiformly  respected  among  the  irascible 
Welshmen),  "By  the  oath  of  my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have  read 
word  for  vrord  and  letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fury  of  Gwenwyn,  at  this 
unexpected  affront,  offered  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  Uckel- 
wyr  (i.e.  noble  chiefs,  literally  men  of  high  stature),  seemed  too  big 
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for  utterance,  when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  few  notes  from  tlie 
hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cadvrallon.  The  Prince  looked  round  at  first 
with  displeasure  at  the  interruption,  for  he  was  himself  about  to 
s])eak  ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  bard  bending-  over  his  harp  with  an 
air  of  inspiration,  and  blending  tog-ether,  with  unexampled  skill,  tlie 
wildest  and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he  himself  became  an  audi- 
tor instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cadwallon,  not  the  Prince,  seemed  to 
become  the  central  point  of  the  assembly,  ou  whom  all  eyes  were 
bent,  and  to  Avhoni  each  ear  was  turned  Avitli  breathless  eagferness, 
as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of  an  oracle. 

**  We  wed  not  witli  the  strang-er,"— thus  burst  the  song'  from  the 
lips  of  the  poet.  "Vortigern  wedded  v.-ith  the  stranger;  thence 
came  the  first  wo  upon  Britain,  and  a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a 
thunderbolt  upon  her  palace.  "We  wed  not  with  the  enslaved  Saxon 
— the  free  and  princely  stag-  seeks  not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose 
neck  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed  not  with  the  rapacious  Norman 
— the  uoble  hound  scorns  to  seek  a  mate  from  the  herd  of  ravening- 
wolves.  Wlien  was  it  heard  that  tlie  Cymry,  the  descendants  of 
Brute,  the  true  children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered, 
oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birthriglit,  and  insulted  even  in  tlieir  last 
retreats  ?— wlien,  but  since  they  stretched  their  hand  in  friendship 
to  the  stranger,  and  clasped  to  their  bosoms  the  daughter  of  the 
Saxon  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  feared  ? — the  empty  watercourse  of 
summer,  or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  torrent  ? — A  maiden 
smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk  brook  while  she  crosses  it,  but  a 
barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem  the  Avintry  flood.  Men 
of  Mathravel  and  Powys,  be  tlie  dreaded  flood  of  winter— Gwenwyn, 
son  of  Cy  verliock  I — may  thy  plume  be  the  topmost  of  its  waves  ! '_' 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which,  in  themselves,  were  foreign 
to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike  British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Cad- 
wallon like  dust  before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous  shout  of 
tlie  assembly  declared  for  instant  war.  The  Prince  himself  spoke 
not,  but,  lookin^^'-  proudly  around  him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one 
who  cheers  his  followers  to  the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  lie  dared,  might  have  reminded  GwenAV}-n  thai 
the  Cross  which  he  had  assumed  on  his  shoulder  had  consecrated  his 
arm  to  the  Holy  War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife. 
But  the  task  was  too  dangerous  for  Father  Einion's  courage,  and  he 
slirunk  from  the  hall  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  convent.  Caradoc, 
whose  brief  hour  of  popularity  was  past,  also  retired,  with  humbled 
and  dejected  looks,  and  not  without  a  glance  of  indignation  at  his 
triumphant  rival,  who  had  so  judiciously  reserved  his  display  of  art 
for  the  theme  of  war,  tliat  was  ever  most  popular  with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the  purpose  of  festi- 
vity, but  to  fix,  in  the  hasty  manner  customary  among  these  prompt 
warriors,  where  they  were  to  assemble  their  forces,  which,  ujion  such 
occasions,  comprehended  almost  all  the  able-bodied  males  of  tho 
country,— for  all,  excepting  the  priests  and  the  bards,  were  soldiers, 
— and  to  settle  the  order  of  their  descent  upon  the  devoted  marches, 
where  they  proposed  to  signalise,  by  general  ravage,  their  sense  cf 
the  insult  which  their  Prince  had  receiYed,  by  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life  : 
Here  must  I  stav,  and  here  my  life  must  enii. 

Henry  VI.  Act.  I.  Scene  IV. 

"WjiEN  Raymond  Berenger  had  despatched  his  mission  to  the  Prince 
of  Po\v}-s  he  was  not  unsuspicious,  though  altogether  fearless,  of  the 
result.  '  He  sent  messengers  to  the  several  dependants,  who  held 
their  fiefs  by  the  tenure  of  cornage,  and  wamed  them  to  be  on  the 
alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  These  vassals,  as  is  well  known,  occupied  the  numerous 
tower's,  which,  like  so  many  falcon-nests,  had  been  built  on  the  points 
most  convenient  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  were  bound  to  give 
signal  of  any  incursion  of  the  Vrelsh,  by  blowing  their  horns  ;  which 
sotmds,  answered  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  station  to  station, 
gave  the  alarm  for  general  defence.  But  although  Raymond  con- 
sidered these  precautions  as  necessary,  from  the  fickle  and  precarious 
temper  of  his  ueighboiu's,  and  for  maintaining  his  own  credit  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  far  from  behevin^  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  for 
the  preparations  of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  than  had  lately  been  usual,  were  as  secret,  as  their  resolution 
of  war  had  been  suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memorable  festival  of 
Castell-Coch  that  the  tempest  broke  on  the  Xorman  frontier.  At 
first  a  single,  long,  and  keen  bugle-blast  announced  the  approach  of 
the  enemy ;  presently  the  signals  of  alarm  were  echoed  from  every 
castle  and  tower  on  the  borcfers  of  Shropshire,  where  every  place  of 
habitation  was  then  a  fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted  upon  crags 
and  eminences,  the  bells  were  rung  backward  in  the  chm-ches  and 
towns,  while  the  general  and  earnest  summons  to  anns  announced 
an  extremity  of  danger  vrhich  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  unsettled 
country  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger,  having  busied  him- 
himself  in  arranging  his  few  but  gallant  followers  and  adherents,  and 
taken  such  modes  of  procuring  intelhgence  of  the  enemy's  strength 
and  motions  as  were  in  his  power,  at  length  ascended  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  castle  to  observe  in  person  the  country  around,  already 
obscured  in  several  places  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  announced 
tlie  progress  and  the  ravages  of  the  invaders.  He  was  speedily 
joined  by  his  favourite  squire,  to  whom  the  unusual  heaviness  of  liis 
master's'  looks  was  cause  of  much  surprise,  for  till  now  they  had 
ever  been  blithest  at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in  his 
hand  his  master's  hehnet,  for  Su'  Raymond  was  all  armed,  saving 
the  head. 

'•'Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  veteran  soldier,  "' are  our  vassals  and 
liegemen  all  mustered?" 

"All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not  yet  come  in." 

*'  The  lazv  hounds,  why  tair^-  they  ? "  said  Raymond.    "  111  policy 
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it  is  to  plant  such  sluggish  natures  in  our  borders.  They  are  like 
their  own  steers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough  than  for  aught  that  requires 
mettle." 

"With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis,  "the  knaves  can  do  goodserAdce 
notwithstanding.  That  AVilkin  Flammock  of  the  Green  can  strike 
hke  the  hammers  of  his  own  fulling-mill." 

"  He  M'ill  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it,"  said  Raymond ; 
"  but  he  has  no  stomach  for  such  exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and  as 
stubborn  as  a  mule." 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly  matched  against  the 
Welsh,"  replied  Dennis  Morolt,  "that  their  solid  and  unyielding 
temper  may  be  a  fit  foil  to  the  fiery  and  headlong  dispositions  of 
our  dangerous  neighbours,  just  as  restless  waves  are  best  op])osed 
by  steadfast  rocks.  Hark,  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin  Flanimock's  step  as- 
cending the  turret-stair,  as  deliberately  as  ever  monk  mounted  to 
matins." 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the  form  of  the 
huge  and  substantial  Fleming  at  length  issued  from  the  turret-door 
to  the  platform  where  they  were  conversing.  Wilkin  Flammock 
was  cased  in  bright  armour,  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  and 
cleaned  with  exceeding  care,  wliich  marked  the  neatness  of  his 
nation ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Normans,  entirely  plain, 
and  void  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any  sort  of  ornament.  The  basenet, 
or  steel-cap,  had  no  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad  countenance, 
with  lieavy  and  unpliable  features,  which  announced  the  character 
of  his  temper  and  understanding.  He  ciirri'od  in  his  hand  a  heavy 
mace. 

"  So,  Sir  Fleming, "  said  the  Castellane, ''  you  are  in  no  hurry,  me- 
thinks,  to  repair  to  tlie  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  the  Fleming,  '•'  we  were  compelled  to 
tarry,  that  we  might  load  our  wains  with  our  bales  of  cloth  and  other 
property." 

"  Ha !  wains ! — how  many  wains  have  you  brought  with  you  ?" 

"  Six,  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"  And  how  many  men  ?"  demanded  Raymond  Berenger. 

"  Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flammock. 

"  Only  two  men  to  eacli  baggage- wain  ?  I  wonder  you  would  thus 
cucumber  yourself,"  said  Berenger. 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  it  is  only 
the  value  which  I  and  my  comrades  set  upon  our  goods  that  inclines 
us  to  defend  them  with  our  bodies ;  and  had  we  been  obliged  to 
leave  our  cloth  to  the  plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vagabonds,  I 
should  have  seen  small  policy  in  stopping  here  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  murder  to  robbery.  Gloucester  should  have 
been  my  first  halting-place." 

Tiie  fs^orraan  knight  gazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan,  for  such  was 
Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  contempt  as 
excluded  indignation.  "  I  have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  lip  avouch 
himself  a  coward." 

"  Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flammock,  with  the  utmost 
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composure — "  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for  life  and  property ;  and 
my  coming-  to  this  country,  where  they  are  both  in  constant  danger, 
shows  that  1  care  not  much  how  often  I  do  so.  But  a  sound  skin  is 
better  than  a  slashed  one,  for  all  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Raymond  Berenger,  "  fight  after  thine  own  fashion, 
so  thou  wUt  hut  fight  stoutly  -with  that  long  body  of  thine.  We 
are  like  to  have  need  for  ail  that  v.-e  can  do.  Sav>-  you  aught 
of  these  rascaille  Welsh ! — have  they  Gwenwyu's  banner  amongst 
them : " 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,"  replied  Wilkin.  "  I 
could  not  but  know  it,  since  it  vras  broidered  in  my  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  gTave  upon  this  intelligence,  that  Dennis 
Morolt,  unwilling  the  Fleming  should  mark  it,  thought  it  necessary 
to  withdravr  his  attention.  "  I  can  tell  thee,"  he  said  to  Flammocl^ 
'•'that  when  the  Constable  of  Chester  joins  us  with  his  lances,  you 
shall  see  your  handivrork,  the  dragon,  fly  faster  homeward  tlian  ever 
flew  the  shuttle  which  wove  it." 

"  It  must  fly  before  the  Constable  comes  up,  Dennis _;Morolt,"  .said 
Berenger,  '"  else  it  will  fly  triumphant  over  ail  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  ! "  said  Dennis,  "  what 
may  you  mean, .  Sir  Knight  ? — not  that  we  should  fight  with  the 
Welsh  before  the  Constable  joins  us?"  He  paused,  and  then,  well 
understanding  the  firm,  yet  melancholy  glance,  with  which  his  master 
answered  the  question,  he  proceeded,  with  yet  more  vehement  ear- 
nestness— '■'  You  cannot  mean  it — you  cannot  intend  that  we  shall 
quit  this  castle,  which  v/e  have  so  often  made  good  against  them, 
and  contend  in  the  field  with  tvro  hundred  men  against  thousands  ? 
Think  better  of  it,  my  beloved  master,  and  let  not  the  rashness  of 
your  old  age  blemish  that  character  for  wisdom  and  warlike  skill 
which  your  former  life  has  so  nobly  won. " 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming-  my  purpose,  Dennis,'*' 
answered  the  Xorman,  "  for  I  know  you  do  it  in  love  to  me  and 
mine.  But,  Dennis  Morolt.  this  thing  "must  be — we  must  fight  the 
Welshman  within  these  three  hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond 
Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the  genealogy  of  his  house." 

"  And  so  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my  noble  master,"  said  the 
esquu'e ;  '•'  fear  not  cold  counsel  from  Dennis  IMorolt  where  battle 
is  the  theme.  But  we  will  fight  them  under  the  vralls  of  the  castle, 
with  honest  Wilkin  Flammock  and  his  crossbows  on  the  wall  to 
protect  our  flanks,  and  afibrd  us  some  balance  against  the  numerous 
odds." 

'•'  Xot  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master — "  In  the  open  field  we 
rnust  fight  them,  or  thy  master  must  rank  but  as  a  mansworn  knight. 
Know  that  when  I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halls  at  Christ- 
mas, and  when  the  wine  was  flowing  fastest  around,  Gwenwyn  threw 
out  some  praises  of  the  fastness  and  strength  of  my  castle,  in  a 
manner  which  intimated  it  was  these  advantages  alone  that  had 
secured  me  in  former  wars  from  defeat  and  captivity.  I  spoke  in 
answer,  when  I  had  far  better  been  silent ;  for  what  availed  my  idle 
boast,  but  a-3  a  fetter  to  bind  me  to  a  deed  next  to  madness  ?  If,  I 
said,  a  prince  of  the  Cymry  sliall  come  in  liostile  fashion  before  the 
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Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down  in  yonder  plain 
by  the  bridg-e,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  man,  Raymond  Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly,  be  lie 
many  or  be  he  few,  as  ever  Welshman  was  met  withal." 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a  promise  so  rash, 
so  fatal ;  but  his  was  not  the  casuistry  which  could  release  his  master 
from  the  fetters  with  which  his  unwary  confidence  had  bound  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  "Wilkin  Flammock.  He  stared — he  almost 
laug-hed,  notwithstaudhig  the  reverence  due  to  the  Castellane,  and 
his  own  insensibility  to  risible  emotions.  *' And  is  this  all?"  he 
said.  "If  your  honour  had  pledged  yourself  to  pay  one  hundred 
florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  you  must  have  kept  the 
day,  or  forfeited  your  pledge;  but  surely  one  day  is  as  good  as 
another  to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting-,  and  that  day  is  best  in  which 
the  promiser  is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any 
promise  over  a  wine  flagon  *' "        , 

"  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  promiser,"  said  Berenger,  "escapes  not  the  sin  of  a  word- 
breaker  because  he  hath  been  a  drunken  braggart." 

"For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "sure  I  am,  that  rather  than  you 
should  do  such  a  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would 
absolve  you  for  a  florin." 

"But' what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame!"  demanded  Berenger — 
"  how  shall  I  dare  to  show  myself  again  among-  press  of  knights, 
\f]\o  have  broken  my  word  of  battle  pledg-ed,  for  fear  of  a  Welsh- 
man and  his  naked  savages  ?  No  !  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  on  it  no 
more.  Be  it  for  weal  or  wo,  we  fight  them  to-dav,  and  upon  yonder 
fair  field." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Flammock,  "that  Gwenwynmay  have  for- 
gotten the  promise,  and  so  fail  to  appear  to  claim  it  in  the  appointed 
space ;  for,  as  we  heard,  your  wines  of  France  flooded  his  Welsh 
brains  deeply." 

"  He  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning-  after  it  was  made,"  said 
the  Castellane—"  trust  me,  he  will  not  forg-et  what  will  give  liim 
such  a  chance  of  removing-  me  from  his  path  for  ever." 

As  he  spoke,  they  observed  tbat  large  clouds  of  dust,  which  had 
been  seen  at  difterent  points  of  the  landscape,  were  drawing-  down 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which  an  ancient  bridg-e 
extended  itself  to  tlie  appointed  place  of  combat.  They  were  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause.  It  was  evident  that  Gwenwyn, 
recalling-  the  parties  who  had  been  eng-aged  in  partial  devastation, 
was  bending  with  his  whole  forces  towards  the  bridge  and  the  plain 
beyond  it. 

"  Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,"  said  Dennis  Morolt ;  "  we 
may  debate  with  them  M'ith  some  equality  by  the  advantag-e  of  de- 
fending- the  bridge.  Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field 
of  battle,  but  it  did  not  oblige  you  to  forego  such  advantages  as  the 
passage  of  the  bridg-e  would  afford.  Our  men,  our  horses,  are  ready 
—lot  our  bowmen  secure  the  banks,  and  my  life  on  the  issue." 

"  When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I  meant,"  replied 
Uayraoud  Berenger,  "  to  give  the  Welshman  the  full  advantage  of 
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equality  of  gTOUud.  I  so  meant  it— he  so  understood  it ;  and  what 
avails  keeping-  ray  word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the  sense  ? 
We  move  uot  till  the  last  Welshman  has  crossed  the  bridge ;  and 
then -■' 

"And  then,"  said  Dennis,  "we  move  to  our  death! — May  God 
forg'ive  our  sins !     But " 

"  But  what  ? "  said  Bereng-er ;  "  something  sticks  in  thy  mind  that 
should  have  vent." 

"  Mj  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eveline " 

"I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain  in  the  castle, 
where  I  will  leave  a  few  chosen  veterans,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  com- 
mand them.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  siege  will  be  relieved,  and  we 
hav'e  defended  it  longer  v,-ith  a  slighter  garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt, 
the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  sisters— thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her 
placed  there  in  honour  and  safety,  and  my  sister  will  care  for  her 
future  provision  as  her  wisdom  shall  determine." 

"/  leave  you  at  this  pinch!"  said  Dennis  Morolt,  bursting  into 
tears — '•'  I  shut  myself  up  within  walls,  when  my  master  rides  to  his 
last  of  battles ! — /  become  esquire  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the 
Lady  Eveline,  when  he  lies  dead  under  his  shield !  —  Raymond 
Bereuger,  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  buckled  thy  armour  so  often  ? " 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as  fast  as  from  those 
of  a  girl  who  weeps  for  her  lover :  and  Raymond,  taking  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  *'  Do  not  think,  my  good  olci 
servant,  that,  v/ere  honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  thee  from  ray 
side.  But  this  is  a  vrild  and  an  inconsiderate  deed,  to  which  my 
fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me.  I  die  to  save  my  name  froni  dis- 
honour ;  but,  alas !  I  must  leave  on  my  memory  the  charge  of  im- 
prudence." 

'•Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  master,"  said  Dennia 
Morolt,  earnestly — "  the  poor  esquire  has  no  business  to  be  thought 
wiser  than  his  master.  Li  many  a  battle  my  valour  derived  some 
little  fame  from  partaking  in  the  deeds  which  won  your  renown — 
deny  me  not  the  right  to  share  in  that  blame  which  your  temerity 
may  incur ;  let  them  not  say,  that  so  rash  was  his  action,  even  his 
old  esquire  was  uot  permitted  to  partake  in  it !  I  am^  part  of  your- 
self— it  is  murder  to  every  man  whom  you  take  with  yoti,  if  you 
leave  me  behind." 

"Dennis,"  said  Berenger,  "'you  make  me  feel  yet  more  bitterly 
the  foily  I  have  yielded  to.  I  would  grant  you  the  boon  you  ask,  sad 
as  it  is —But  my  daughter " 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Fleming,  who  had  listened  to  this  dialogue 
with  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  apathy,  "'  it  is  not  my  purpose 
this  day  to  leave  this  castle  ;  now,  if  you  could  trust  my  troth  to  do 
what  a  plain  man  may  for  the  protection  of  my  Lady  Eveline " 

"  How,  sirrah  !  "  said  Raymond  ;  "  you  do  not  propose  to  leave  the 
castle?  Who  gives  you  right  to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  case,  until 
my  pleasure  is  known  ? " 

■  "  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  words  with  you.  Sir  Castellane,"  said  the 
imperturbable  Fleming; — "but  I  hold  liere,  in  this  township,  certain 
mills,  tenements,  cloth-yards,  and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am  to  pay 
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man-service  in  defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and 
in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if  you  call  on  me  to  marcli  from  hence, 
leaving"  the  same  castle  defenceless,  and  to  offer  up  my  life  in  a  battle 
which  you  acknowledge  to  be  desperate,  I  must  needs  say  my  tenure 
binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

''Base  mechanic !  "  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  and 
menacing  the  Fleming. 

But  Raymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and  hand — "Harm 
him  not,  iVIoroit,  and  blame  him  not.  He  hath  a  sense  of  duty, 
though  not  after  our  manner ;  and  he  and  his  knaves  will  fight  best 
beliind  stone  walls.  They  are  taught  also,  these  Flemings,  by  the 
practice  of  their  own  country,  the  attack  and  defence  of  walled  cities 
and  fortresses,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  working  of  mangonels 
and  military  engines.  There  are  several  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
castle,  besides  liis  own  followers.  These  I  propose  to  leave  behind ; 
and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more  readily  tlian  any  but  thyself — 
how  think'st  thou  ?  Thou  wouldst  not,  I  know,  from  a  misconstrued 
pohit  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  important  place,  and 
the  safety  of  Eveline,  in  doubtful  hands  ?  " 

*'  Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown,  noble  sir,"  answered 
Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he  liad  obtained  some  important  ad- 
vantage ;  "  but  I  must  needs  say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  as  any  whom 
you  might  trust ;  and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will  teach  him 
there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  defending  such  a  castle  as  this,  than  by 
yielding  it  to  strangers,  who  may  not  be  likely  to  keep  the  terms  of 
sui'rendcr,  however  fairly  they  may  offer  them." 

'•  It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Berenger.  "  Then,  Dennis, 
thou  shalt  go  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain  behind. — Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Fleming  solemnly,  "  I  si)eak  not  to 
thee  the  language  of  chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing ;  but,  aa 
thou  art  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  Christian,  1  conjure  thee  to  stand 
to  tlie  defence  of  this  castle.  Let  no  promise  of  the  enemy  draw 
thee  to  any  base  composition — no  threat  to  any  surrender.  R^elief 
must  speedily  arrive,  if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to  ray  daughter, 
Hugo  de  Lacy  will  reward  you  richly — if  you  fail,  he  will  punish  you 
severely." 

"  Sir  Kni^'-ht,"  said  Flammock,  '•  I  am  pleased  you  have  put  your 
trust  so  fiir  in  a  plain  handicraftsman.  For  the  Welsh,  I  am  come 
from  a  land  for  whicJi  we  were  compelled — yearly  compelled— to 
struggle  with  the  sea ;  and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  waves  in  a 
tempest  need  not  fear  an  undisciplined  people  in  their  fury.  _  Your 
daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine  own ;  and  in  that  faith  you 
may  prick  forth — if,  indeed,  you  will  not  still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut 
gate,  down  portcullis,  up  drawbridge,  and  let  your  archers  and  my 
crossbows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are  not  the  fool  that 
they  take  you  for." 

"  Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Knight.  "  I  hear  my 
dau.ijhter's  voice,"  he  added  hastily ;  "  I  would  not  a^^ain  meet  her, 
again  to  part  from  her.  To  Heaven's  keeping  T  commit  thee,  honest 
Fleming. — Follow  me,  Dennis  Morolt." 

The  old  Castellane  descended  the  stair  of  the   southern  tower 
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hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eveline  ascended  that  of  ihe  eastern 
turret,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  once  more.  She  was  followed  by 
the  Father  Alurorand,  chaplain  of  her  father ;  by  an  old  and  almost 
invalided  huntsman,  whose  more  active  services  in  the  field  and  the 
chase  had  been  for  some  time  chiefly  limited  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Knight's  kennels,  and  the  charge  especially  of  his  more 
favourite  hounds  ;  and  by  Rose  Flammock,  the  daughter  of  Vv  ilkin, 
a  blue-eyed  Flemish  maiden,  round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  partridge, 
•who  had  been  for  some  time  permitted  to  keep  company  with  the 
high-born  Norman  damsel  in  a  doubtful  station,  betwixt  that  of  an 
humble  friend  and  a  superior  domestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair  dishevelled  and  her 
eyes  drowned  in  tears,  and  eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming  where 
her  father  was. 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempted  some  answer ; 
but  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  Evehne 
without  ceremony,  and  totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
the  huntsman  and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his  daughter,  in  his 
own  language,  "  Mad  work !  mad  work !  look  to  the  poor  maiden, 
Roschen — Der  alter  Hen-  ist  verrucM."  ^ 

Without  farther  speech  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  never  paused 
till  he  reached  the  buttery.  Here  he  called  like  a  Hon  for  the  con- 
troller of  these  regions,  by  the  various  names  of  Kammerer,  Keller- 
master,  and  so  forth,  to  which  the  old  Reiuold,  an  ancient  Norman 
esquire,  answered  not,  until  the  Netherlander  fortunately  recollected 
his  Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler.  This,  his  regular  name  of  oflice, 
was  the  key  to  the  buttery-hatch,  and  the  old  man  instantly  appeared, 
with  his  grey  cassock  and  high  rolled  hose,  a  ponderous  bunch  of 
keys  suspended  by  a  silver  chain  to  his  broad  leathern  girdle,  which, 
in  consideration  of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion,  which  seemed 
much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to  wield. 

"What  is  your  will,"  he  said,  "Master  Flammock?  or  what  are 
your  commands,  since  it  is  my  lord's  pleasiu-e  that  they  shall  be  laws 
to  me  for  a  time  ? " 

"  Only^  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  KeUer-master — butler,  I  mean. " 

_"  I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office,"  said  Reinold, 
with  some  of  the  petty  resentment  of  a  spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks 
that  a  stranger  has  been  irregularly  put  in  command  over  him. 

•'•  A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "'for 
my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within  me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  of  the 
best." 

"  And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  ''  if  drink  will  give  you  the 
courage  which  perhaps  you  want." — He  descended  to  the  secret 
crypts,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver 
flagon,  which  might  contain  about  a  quart. — "Here  is  such  wine," 
said  Reinold,  "  as  thou  hast  seldom  tasted,"  and  was  about  to  pour  it 
out  into  a  cup. 

Nav,  the  flagon — the  flagon,  friend  Reinold ;  I  love  a  deep  and 

1  The  old  lord  is  frantic. 
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solemn  draiisrht  Tvlien  the  business  is  weig'hty,"  said  Wilkin.  He 
seized  on  the  flagon  accordin^-ly,  and,  drinking-  a  preparatory  mouth- 
ful, paused  as  if  to  estimate  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  generous 
liquor.  Apparently  he  was  pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in 
approbation  to  the  butler:  and,  raising  the  flagon  to  his  mouth  once 
more,  he  slowly  and  gradually  brought  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  without  suffering  one  drop 
of  the  contents  to  escape  him. 

"  That  hath  savour,  Herr  Keller-master,"  said  he,  while  he  M'as 
recovering  his  breath  by  intervals,  after  so  long  a  suspense  of  respira- 
tion ;  "  but,  may  Heaven  forgive  you  for  thinking  it  the  best  I  have 
ever  tasted !     You  little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of  Ypres." 

"  And  I  care  not  for  them,"  said  Eeinold;  '•  those  of  gentle  Nor- 
man blood  hold  the  wines  of  Gascony  and  France,  generous,  light, 
and  cordial,  worth  all  the  acid  potations  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar." 

"  All  is  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  but  hark  ye— Is  there 
much  of  this  wine  in  the  cellar  ? " 

''  Methought  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty  palate  ?"  said 
Reinold. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  " I  said  it  had  savour — I  may 
have  drunk  better — but  this  is  right  good,  where  better  may  not  be 
had. — Again,  how  ranch  of  it  hast  thou?  " 

"  The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler ;  "  I  have  broached  a 
fresh  piece  for  you." 

"  Good,"  replied  Flammock :  "  get  the  quart-pot  of  Christian  mea- 
sure ;  heave  the  cask  up  into  this  same  buttery,  and  let  eacli  soldier 
of  this  castle  be  served  with  such  a  cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I 
feel  it  hath  done  me  much  good — my  heart  was  sinking  when  I  saw 
tlie  black  smoke  arising  from  mine  own  fulling-mills  yonder.  Let 
each  man,  I  say,  have  a  full  quart-pot — men  defend  not  castles  on 
thin  liquors."' 

"  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock."  said  the  butler ; 
"  but  I  pray  remember  all  men  are  not  alike.  That  which  will  but 
warm  your  Flemish  hearts  will  put  wildfire  into  Norman  brains ;  and 
what  may  only  encourage  your  countrymen  to  man  the  walls  will 
make  ours  fly  over  the  battlements." 

'■  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  o^vn  countrymen  best ; 
serve  out  to  them  what  wines  and  measure  you  list — only  let  each 
Fleming  have  a  solemn  quart  of  Rhenish. — But  what  will  you  do  for 
the  English  churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  with  us  ? " 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  his  brow.—'"  There  will  be  a 
strange  waste  of  liquor,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  I  may  not  deny  that  the 
emergency  may  defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  English,  they 
are,  as  you  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having-  much  of  your  German  sullen- 
ness,  toijether  with  a  plentiful  touch  of  the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh 
furies.  Light  wines  stir  them  not;  strong  heavy  draughts  would 
madden  them.  What  think  you  of  ale,  an  invigorating,  strengthen- 
ing liquor,  that  warms  the  heart  without  inflaming  the  brain  ? " 

•'Ale!"  said  the  Fleming. — "Hum — ha — is  your  ale  mighty,  Sir 
Butler  ?~is  it  double  ale  ? " 
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"Do  you  doubt  my  skill?"  said  the  butler. — '''March  and  October 
have  witnessed  me  ever  as  they  came  round,  for  thirty  years,  deal 
with  the  best  barley  in  Shropshire. — You  shall  judge." 

He  filled,  from  a  larg-e  hogshead  in  the  corner  of  the  buttery,  the 
flagon  "which  the  Fleming  had  just  emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner 
replenished  than  "Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

'•'  Good  ware/'  he  said,  "  Master  Butler,  strong  stinging  ware. 
The  English  churls  will  fight  like  devils  upon  it — let  them  be  fur- 
nished with  mio'hty  ale  along  with  their  beef  and  brown  bread.  And 
now,  having  given  you  your  charge,  Master  Eeinold,  it  is  time  I 
should  look  after  mine  own.'' 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a  mein  and  judgment 
ahke  undisturbed  by  the  deep  potations  in  which  he  had  so  recently 
indulged,  undisturbed  also  by  the  various  rumours  concerning  what 
was  passing  without  doors,  he  made  the  round  of  the  castle  and  its 
outworks,  mustered  the  little  garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their 
posts,  reserving  to  his  ovrn  countrymen  the  management  of  the 
arblasts,  or  crossbows,  and  of  the  military  engines  which  were  con- 
trived by  the  proud  Xormans,  and  were  incomprehensible  to  the 
ignorant  English,  or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  period, 
but  which  his  more  adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  address. 
The  jealousies  entertained  by  both  the  Xormans  and  English,  at 
being  placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  a  Fleming,  gradually 
yielded  to  the  military  and  mechanical  skill  which  he  displayed,  as 
well  as  to  a  sense  of  the  emergency,  which  became  greater  with 
every  moment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Beside  you  hrigg  out  ower  yon  bum, 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 
Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  kuiglits  sbaU  die  in  battle  keen. 
-  '  Prophecy  of  Thomas  the  BJiymer. 

The  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with  the  attendants  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  continued  to  remain  upon  the  battlements  of  thw 
Garde  Doloureuse,  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  priest  that  she 
would  rather  await  the  issue  of  tins  terrible  interval  in  the  chapel, 
and  amid  the  rites  of  religion.  lie  perceived,  at  length,  that  she  was 
incapable,  from  grief  and  fear,  of  attending  to,  or  understanding  his 
advice;  and,  sitting  down  beside  her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose 
Flammock  stood  by,  endeavoured  to  suggest  such  comfort  as  perhaps 
he  scarcely  felt  himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  said  ;  "  and  though 
it  may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hazard,  yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir 
Raymond  Berenger's  policy  of  wars? — Be  is  close  and'secret  in  his 
purposes.  I  guess  right  well  he  had  not  marclied  out  as  he  proposes, 
unless  he  knew  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  mighty  Con- 
stable of  Chester,  were  close  at  hand." 
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"  Think  you  this  assuredly,  g-ood  father  ? — Go,  Raoul— g'O,  my 
dearest  Rose — look  to  the  east — see  if  you  cannot  descry  banners  or 
clouds  of  dust.— Listen — listen — hear  you  no  trumpets  from  that 
quarter  ? " 

"  Alas !  my  lady,"  said  Raoul,  '*  the  thunder  of  heaven  could  scarce 
be  heard  amid  the  howling-  of  yonder  Welsh  wolves.  Eveline  turned 
as  he  spoke,  and  looking  towards  the  bridg-e  she  beheld  an  appalling 
spectacle. 

The  river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides  the  base  of  the 
proud  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  cui'ves  away  from  the 
fortress  and  its  corresponding;  village  on  the  west,  and  the  hill  sinks 
downward  to  an  extensive  plain, ^so  extremely  level  as  to  indicate  its 
alluvial  origin.  Lower  do^vn,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  where 
the  banks  again  close  on  the  river,  were  situated  the  manufactur- 
ing houses  of  the  stout  Flemings,  which  were  now  burning  in  a  bright 
flame.  The  bridge,  a  high,  narrow  combination  of  arches  of  unequal 
size,  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  castle,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  plain.  The  river  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  was  often 
unfordable,  and  at  all  times  difficult;  of  passage,  giving  considerable 
advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on  other 
occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of  blood  to  defend  the  pass,  which  Ray- 
mond Berenger's  fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to  abandon. 
The  Welshmen,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  avidity  with  which 
men  grasp  an  unexpected  benefit,  were  fast  crowding  over  the  high 
and  steep  arches,  while  new  bands,  collecting  from  different  points 
upon  the  farther  bank,  increased  the  continued  stream  of  warriors, 
who,  passing  leisurely  and  uninterrupted,  formed  their  line  of  battk 
on  the  plain  opposite  to  the  castle. 

At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions  without  anxiety, 
nay,  with  the  scornful  smile  of  one  who  observes  an  enemy  in 
the  act  of  falling  into  the  snare  spread  for  them  by  superior  skill. 
Raymond  Berenger,  with  his  little  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
Avere  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is  betvvLxt  the  castle 
and  tlie  plain,  ascending  from  the  former  towards  the  fortress ;  and 
it  seemed  clear  to  the  Dominican,  who  had  not  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  cloister  his  ancient  mihtary  experience,  that  it  was  the 
Knight's  purpose  to  attack  the  disordered  enemy  when  a  certain 
number  had  crossed  the  riyer,  and  the  others  were  partly  on 
the  farther  side,  and  partly  engaged  in  the  slow  and  perilous 
manoeuvre  of  eflecting  their  passage.  But  when  large  bodies  of  the 
white-mantled  Welshmen  were  permitted  without  interruption  to 
take  such  order  on  the  plain  as  their  habits  of  fighting  recommended, 
the  monk's  countenance,  though  he  still  endeavoured  to  speak  en- 
couragement to  the  terrified  Eveline,  assumed  a  diflerent  and  an 
anxious  expression  ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  contended 
strenuously  with  his  ancient  mihtary  ardour.  "  Be  patient,"  he  said, 
"my  daughter,  and  be  of  good  comfort;  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
the  dismay  of  yonder  barbarous  enemy     Let  but  a  minute  elapse, 

and  thou  shalt  see  them  scattered  like  dust Saint  George !  tliey 

will  surely  cry  thy  name  now,  or  never!  " 

The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwhile  rapidly  through  his  hands, 
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but  many  an  expression  of  military  impatience  ming-led  itself  with  his 
orisons.  He  could  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each  successive  throng- 
of  mountaineers,  led  under  their  different  banners,  and  headed  by 
their  respective  chieftains,  was  permitted,  without  interruption,  to 
pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend  themselves  in  battle  array  on  the 
near  side  of  the  bridge,  while  the  EngHsh,  or  rather  Auglo-Xorman 
cavalry,  remained  stationary,  without  so  much  as  laying-  their  lances 
in  rest.  There  remained,  as  he  thought,  but  one  hope — one  only 
rational  explanation  of  this  unaccountable  inactivity — this  voluntary 
surrender  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when  that  of  numbers  was 
so  tremendously  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  con- 
cluded, that  the  succours  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  other  Lord 
Marchers,  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  "Welsh 
were  only  permitted  to  pass  the  river  without  opposition,  that  their 
retreat  might  be  the  more  effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with  a 
deep  river  in  their  rear,  renderecl  the  more  signally  calamitous. 
But  even  while  he  clung  to  this  hope  the  monk's  heart  sunk  within 
him,  as,  looking"  in  every  direction  from  which  the  expected  succours 
might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  slightest  token  which 
announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  approaching  more 
nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old  man  continued  alternately  to 
tell  his  beads,  to  gaze  anxiously  around,  and  to  address  some  wordi^ 
of  consolation  in  broken  phrases  to  the  young'  lady,  until  the  genera] 
shout  of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of  theViver  to  the  battle- 
jnents  of  the  castle,  warned  him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last 
of  the  British  had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  whole  formid- 
able array  stood  prompt  for  action  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling"  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which  each  Welshman 
lent  his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of  defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and 
hope  of  conquest,  was  at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Nor- 
man trumpets, — the  first  sign  of  activity  which  had  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  Raymond  Bereuger.  But  cheerily  as  they  rang,  the 
trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the  shout  which  they  answered,  sounded 
like  the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout  boatswain  amid  the  howling  of 
the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  were  blown  Eerenger 
gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  discharge  their  arrows,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  to  advance  under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and 
stones,  shot,  darted,  and  slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their  steel-clad 
assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  by  so 
many  victorious  recollections,  confident  in  the  talents  of  their  ac- 
complished leader,  and  undismayed  even  by  the  desperation  of  their 
circumstances,  charged -the  m.ass  of  the  Welshmen  with  their  usual 
determined  valour.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  this  little  body  of 
cavalry  advance  to  the  onset,  their  plumes  floating  above  their  hel- 
mets, their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting  six  feet  in  length  before 
the  breasts  of  their  coursers;  their  shields  hanging  from  their  necks, 
that  their  left  hands  might  have  freedom  to  guide  their  horses  ;  and 
the  whole  body  rushing  on  with  an  equal  front,  and  a  momentum  of 
speed  which  increased  with  every  second.     Such  an  onset  might 
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have  startled  naked  men  (for  such  were  the  Welsli,  in  respect  of  the 
mail-sheathed  Normans),  but  it  broug-ht  no  terrors  to  the  ancient 
British,  who  had  long-  made  it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their 
bare  bosoms  and  white  tunics  to  the  lances  and  swords  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  born  invulner- 
able. It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power  to  withstand  the  weight  of 
the  first  shock,  which,  breaking"  their  ranks,  densely  as  they  were 
arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very  centre  of  their 
host,  and  wellnigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  M^liich  Raymond 
Bereng-er,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  that  day  conceded  so  much 
vantag-e-gTound.  But  they  yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give  way, 
indeed,  to  the  gallant  ship,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite 
in  her  wake.  With  wild  and  horrible  clamours  they  closed  their 
tumultuous  ranks  around  Berenger  and  his  devoted  followers,  and  a 
deadly  scene  of  strife  ensued. 

Tiie  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  Gwenwyn  ;  the  arrows  of  the  men  of  Gwentland,  whose  skill 
in  archery  almost  equalled  that  of  the  Normans  themselves,  rattled 
on  the  helmets  of  the  men-at-arms;  and  the  spears  of  the  people  of 
Deheubarth,  renowned  fort  he  sharpness  and  temper  of  their  steel 
heads,  were  employed  against  the  cuirasses  not  without  fatal  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  protection  which  these  aflbrded  to  the  rider. 

Jt  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  to  Raymond's  little  band — 
stout  yeomen,  who.  for  the  most  part,  held  possessions  by  military 
tenure — exhausted  their  quivers  on  the  broad  mark  aftbrded  them  by 
the  Welsh  army.  It  is  probable  that  every  shaft  carried  a  Welsh- 
man's life  on  its  point ;  yet,  to  have  aftbrded  important  relief  to 
the  cavalry,  now  closely  and  inextricably  engaged,  the  slaughter 
ought  to  have  been  twentv-fold  at  least.  Meantime  the  Welsh, 
gralled  by  this  incessant  discharg-e,  answered  it  by  volleys  from 
their  own  archers,  whose  numbers  made  some  amends  for  their  in- 
feriority, and  who  were  supjiortcd  by  numerous  bodies  of  darters 
and  slingers.  So  that  the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than 
once  attempted  to  descend  from  their  position  to  operate  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Raymond  and  his  devoted  band,  were  now  so  closely 
engaged  in  front  as  obliged  them  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  such  a 
movement. 

Meanwhile  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the  first  had  hoped 
for  no  more  than  an  honourable  death,  laboured  with  all  his  power 
to  render  his  fate  signal,  by  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prince, 
the  author  of  the  war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  expenditure  of 
his  strength  by  hewing  among  the  British  ;  but,  with  the  shock  of 
liis  managed  horse,  repelled  the  numbers  who  pressed  on  him,  and, 
leaving  the  plebeians  to  the  swords  of  his  compaiiions,  shouted  his 
war-cry,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  fiital  standard  of  Gwenwyn, 
beside  which,  discharging  at  once  the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader  and 
a  brave  soldier,  the  Prince  had  stationed  himself.  Raymond's  ex- 
perience of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  highest 
flood,  and  most  sudden  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him  some  hope  that  a 
successful  attack  upon  this  point,  followed  by  the  death  or  capture 
of  the  I'rince,  and  the  downfall  of  his  standard,  mig-ht  even  yet 
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strike  sucli  a  panic,  as  should  chang-e  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  other- 
wise so  nearly  desperate.  The  veteran,  therefore,  animated  his 
comrades  to  the  charge  by  voice  and  example ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  forced  his  Avay  gradually  onward.  But  Gwenwyn  in 
person,  surrounded  by  his  best  and  noblest  champions,  offered  a  de- 
fence as  obstinate  as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they  were 
borne  to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed  down  by  the  in- 
vulnerable riders.  Wounded  and  overthrown,  the  Britons  continued 
their  resistance,  clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Xorman  steeds,  and 
cumbered  their  advance ;  while  their  brethren,  thrusting  with  pikes, 
proved  every  joint  and  crevice  of  the  plate  and  mail,  or,  grappHng 
with  the  men-at-arms,  strove  to  pull  them  from  their  horses  by  main 
force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their  bills  and  Welsh  hooks.  And 
wo  betide  those  who  were  by  these  various  means  dismounted  ;  for 
the  long  sharp  knives  worn  by  the  Welsh  soon  pierced  them  with  a 
hundred  wounds,  and  were  then  only  merciful  when  the  first  inflicted 
was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  Berenger,  having  forced  his  horse  within  two  spears' 
length  of  the  British  standard,  he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so  near  to 
each  other  as  to  exchang'e  tokens  of  mutual  defiance. 

"  Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  Wales,''  said  Berenger,  "  and  abide,  if  thou 
darest,  one  blow  of  a  good  knight's  sword  I  Raymond  Berenger 
spits  at  thee  and  thy  banner." 

"  "  False  Xorman  churl ! "  said  Gwenwyn,  swinging  around  his  head 
a  mace  of  prodigious  weight,  and  already  clottered  with  blood,  "thy 
iron  head-piece  shall  ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue,  with  which  I  will 
this  day  feed  the  ravens." 

Raymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pushed  his  horse  towards 
the  Prince,  who  advanced  to  meet  him  with  equal  readiness.  But 
ere  they  came  within  reach  of  each  other's  weapons,  a  Welsh  cham- 
pion, devoted  like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus, 
finding  that  the  armour  of  Raymond's  horse  resisted  the  repeated 
thrusts  of  his  spear,  threvr  himself  under  the  animal,  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  belly  with  his  long  knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and 
fell,  crushing  with  his  weight  the  Briton  who  had  wounded  him ;  the 
helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall,  and  rolled  away  from 
his  head,  giving  to  view  his  noble  features  and  grey  hairs.  He  made 
more  than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the  fallen  horse,  but 
ere  he  could  succeed  received  his  death's-wound  from  the  hand  of 
Gwenwyn,  who  hesitated  not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  Avhile 
in  the  act  of  extricating  himself. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day  Dennis  Morolt's  horse  had 
kept  pace  for  pace,  and  his  arm  blow"  for  blow,  with  his  master's. 
It  seemed  as  if  two  different  bodies  had  been  moving  under  one  act 
of  volition.  He  husbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  forth,  exactly  as 
he  observed  his  knight  did,  and  vras  close  by  his  side  when  he  made 
the  last  deadly  effort.  At  that  fatal  moment,  when  Raymond  Ber- 
enger rushed  on  the  chief,  the  brave  squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the 
standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled  for  possession  of  it  with 
a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  confided,  and  who  now 
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exerted  bis  utmost  streug'th  to  defend  it.  But  even  while  eng-aged 
in  this  mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  his  master  •; 
and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force  seemed  by  sympathy  to 
abandon  him,  and  the  British  champion  had  no  longer  any  trouble 
in  laying  him  prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete.  Upon  the  fall  of 
their  leader,  the  followers  of  Raymond  Berenger  would  willingly 
have  fled  or  surrendered.  But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely 
had  they  been  enveloped ;  and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintained  by  the 
Welsh  upon  their  frontiers,  quarter  to  the  vanquished  was  out  of 
question.  A  few  of  the  men-at-arms  were  lucky  enough  to  disen- 
tangle themselves  from  the  tumult,  and,  not  even  attempting  to  enter 
the  castle,  fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  tlieir  own  fears  among 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  the  fate  of  the  far-renowned  Raymond  Bctenger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never  been  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  combat,  which  had  been  chietly  mahitained  by  the 
cavalry,  became  now,  in  their  turn,  the  sole  cbject  of  the  enemy's 
attack.  But  when  they  saw  the  mulfitude  (.onie  roaring  towards 
Ihem  like  a  sea,  with  all  its  waves,  they  abandoned  the  bank  whicli 
they  had  hitherto  bravely  defended,  and  began  a  regular  retreat  to 
the  castle  in  the  best  order  which  they  could,  as  tlie  only  remaining 
means  of  securing  their  lives.  A  few  of  their  light-footed  enemies 
attempted  to  intercept  them,  during  the  execution  of  this  prudent 
manoeuvre,  by  outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  castle,  to  oppose  their 
retreat.  But  the  coolness  of  the  English  archers,  accustomed  to 
extremities  of  evei^  kind,  supported  them  on  the  present  occasion. 
While  a  part  of  them,  armed  with  glaives  and  bills,  dislodged  the 
Welsh  from  tlie  hollow  way,  the  others,  facing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  parted  into  divisions,  which  alternately  halted  and  retreated, 
maintained  such  a  countenance  as  to  check  pursuit,  and  exchange  a 
severe  discharge  of  missiles  with  the  Welsh,  by  which  both  parties 
were  considerable  suff'erers. 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  brave  com- 
panions behind  them,  the  yeomanry  attained  the  point  which,  being- 
commanded  by  arrows  and  engines  from  the  battlements,  might  be 
considered  as  that  of  comparative  safety.  A  volley  of  large  stones, 
and  square-headed  bolts  of  great  size  and  thickness,  efl'ectually 
stopped  the  further  prop-ress  of  the  pursuit,  and  those  who  had  led 
it  drew  back  tlieir  desultory  forces  to  the  plain,  where,  with  shouts 
of  jubilee  and  exultation,  their  countrymen  were  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  plunder  of  the  field;  while  some,  impelled  by  hatred  and  re- 
venge, mangled  and  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the  dead  Normans,  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  their  national  cause  and  their  ovm.  courage. 
The  fearful  yells  with  which  this  dreadful  work  was  consummated, 
while  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  slender  <^arrison  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  inspired  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  resolu- 
tion rather  to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  than  to  sub- 
mit to  the  mercy  of  so  vengeful  an  enemy. ^ 

1  See  Note  B.     Courage  of  the  Wthh. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

That  Baron  he  to  his  castle  fled, 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he  : 
The  uttei'most  walls  were  eathe  to  win. 

The  Earls  have  won  them  speedilie  ; — 
The  uttermost  walls  were  stone  aud  brick ; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anon. 
Long  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls, 

For  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

Percy's  Edics  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  evident  to  the  anxious 
spectators  upon  the  watch-towers  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which 
name  the  castle  that  day  too  well  deserved.  With  difficulty  the 
confessor  mastered  his  own  emotions  to  control  those  of  the  females 
on  whom  he  attended,  and  who  were  now  joined  in  their  lamentation 
by  many  others— women,  children,  aud  infirm  old  men,  the  relatives 
of  those'  whom  thev  saw  engag-ed  in  this  unavailing*  contest.  These 
helpless  beings  had  been  admitted  to  the  castle  for  security's  sake,  and 
they  had  now  throng-ed  to  the  battlements,  from  which  Father  Ald- 
rovaud  found  difficulty  in  making'  them  descend,  aware  that  the  sight 
of  them  on  the  towers,  that  shotild  have  appeared  lined  \p.ih.  armed 
men,  would  be  an  additional  encourao'ement  to  the  exertions  of  the 
assailants.  He  urged  the  Lady  Evehne  to  set  an  example  to  this 
g-roup  of  helpless  yet  intractable  mourners. 

Preserving',  at  least  endeavoui'ing-  to  preserve,  even  in  the  extre- 
mity of  g"rief^  that  composure  wliich  the  manners  of  the  times  en- 
joined—for chivali-y  had  its  stoicism  as  well  as  philosophy — Eveline 
repUed  in  a  voice  which  she  would  fain  have  rendered  firm,  and 
wiich  was  tremulous  in  her  despite — "  Yes,  father,  you  say  well — 
here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for  maidens  to  look  upon.  Warlike 
meed  and  honoured  deed  sunk  when  yonder  white  plume  touched 
the  bloody  g-round. — Come,  maidens,  there  is  no  longer  aught  left  us 
to  see — To  mass,  to  mass — the  tourney  is  over ! " 

There  was  wddness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she  rose,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  would  lead  out  a  procession,  she  staggered,  and  would  have 
fallen,  but  for  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Hastily  wrapping  her 
head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  agony  of  grief  which  she 
could  not  restrain,  and  of  wliich  her  sobs  and  the  low  moaning 
sounds  that  issued  from  under  the  folds  enveloping  her  face,  declared 
the  excess,  she  suffered  Father  Aldrovand  to  conduct  her  whither 
he  would. 

"  Our  gold,"  he  said,  "  has  changed  to  brass,  our  silver  to  dross, 
our  vrisdom  to  folly— it  is  His  will,  who  confounds  the  coimsels  of 
the  wise,  aud  shortens  the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — to 
the  chapel,  Lady  Eveline  ;  and  instead  of  vain  repining,  let  us  pray 
to  God  aud  the  saints  to  turn  away  their  displeasure,  and  to  save  the 
feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of  the  devouiing  wolf." 

Thus  speaking-,  he  half  led,  half-supported  Eveline,  who  was  at  the 
moment  almost  incapable  of  thought  and  action,  to  the  castle-chapel, 
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wliere,  sinkin.of  before  the  r.ltar,  she  assumed  the  attitutle  at  least  of 
devotion,  thoug'h  her  thoughts,  despite  the  pious  vrords  which  her 
tonofue  faltered  out  mechanically,  were  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
beside  the  body  of  her  slaughtered'  parent.  The  rest  of  the  mourners 
imitated  their  young  lady  in  her  devotional,  posture,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  thoughts.  The  consciousness  that  so  many  of  the 
garrison  had  been  cut  off  in  Raymond's  incautious  sally,  added  to 
their  sorrows  the  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  which  was  exagger- 
ated by  the  cruelties  which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  accustomed  to  spare  neither  sex 
nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the  tone  of  authority 
which  his  character  warranted,  rebuked  their  wailing  and  ineffectual 
complaints,  and  having,  as  he  thought,  brought  them  to  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  better  became  their  condition,  he  left  them  to  their  pri- 
vate devotions  to  indulge  his  own  anxious  curiosity,  by  inquiring 
into  the  defences  of  the  castle.  Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found 
Wilkin  Flammock,  M'ho,  having  done  the  office  of  a  good  and  skilful 
captain  in  the  mode  of  managing  his  artillery,  and  beating  back,  as 
we  liave  already  seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  was  now 
with  his  own  hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no  stinted 
allowance  of  wine. 

"  Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father,  "  that  thou  dost  not 
exceed  in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou  knowcst,  like  fire  and  water, 
an  excellent  servant  but  a  very  bad  master." 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and  solid  skulls  of  my 
countrymen,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Our  Flemish  courage  is 
like  our  Flanders  horses — the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other 
must  have  a  taste  of  the  wine-pot;  but,  credit  me,  father,  they  are 
of  an  endnring  generation,  and  will  not  shrink  in  the  washing. — 
But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a  cup  more  than  enough, 
it  wore  not  altogether  amiss,  since  they  arc  like  to  have  a  platter 
the  less." 

"  How  do  you  mean  !  "  cried  the  monk,  starting ;  "  I  trust  in  the 
saints  the  provisions  have  been  cared  for  ?  " 

"Not  so  well  as  in  your  convent,  good  father,"  replied  Wilkin, 
with  the  same  immovable  stolidity  of  coiuitenance.  "  We  had  kept, 
as  you  know,  too  jolly  a  Christmas  to  liave  a  very  f^xt  Easter.  Yon 
Welsh  hounds,  who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  are  now  like  to 
get  into  our  hold  for  the  lack  of  them." 

"  Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  tlie  monk ;  "  orders  were 
last  evening  given  by  our  lord  (whose  soul  God  assoilzie  !)  to  fetch 
in  the  necessary  supplies  from  the  country  around." 

"  Ay,  but  the'Welsh  were  too  sharp  set  to  permit  us  to  do  that  at 
our  ease  this  morning,  which  should  have  been  done  weeks  and 
months  since.  Our  lord  deceased,  if  deceased  he  be,  was  one  of 
tlio=e  who  trusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  even  so  hath  come 
of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  crossbow  and  a  well-victualled  castle,  if  1 
must  needs  fight  at  all.— You  look  pale,  my  good  father ;  a  cup  of 
wine  will  revive  you." 

The  monl:  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted  cup,  which 
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Wilkin  pressed  liim  to  -witli  clo\7iiish  civility.     *'  We  have  now, 
iudeecV  he  said,  "  no  refugee,  save  in  prayer  !  " 

'•  Tvlost  true,  good  father,"'  ag-ain  rephed  the  impassible  Fleming- ; 
"pray  therefore  as  much  as  you  will.  I  will  content  myself  with 
fasting",  which  will  come  whether  I  will  or  no." — At  this  moment  a 
horn  was  heard  before  the  gate. — '"'  Look  to  the  portcullis  and  the 
gate,  ye  knaves  I — What  news,  Xeil  Hansen  ?  " 

"A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  Mill-hill,  just  within 
shot  of  the  crossbows ;  he  has  a  white  flag,  and  demands  admittance."' 

"  Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  be  prepared  for  him,,"  said 
Wilkin.  "  Bend  the  bonny  mangonel  upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him 
if  he  dare  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  stands  till  we  get  all  pre- 
pared to  receive  him/'  said  Flammock,  in  his  native  language.  ''  And 
Neil,  thou  hotmdsfoot,  bestir  thyself — let  every  pike,  lance,  and  pole 
in  the  castle  be  ranged  along  the  battlements,  and  pomted  through 
the  shot-holes — cut  up  some  tapestry  into  the  shape  of  banners,  and 
show  them  from  the  hig-hest  towers. — Be  ready,  when  I  give  a  signal, 
to  strike  naher}  and  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have  any ;  if  not,  some 
cow-horns — anything  for  a  noise.  And  hark  ye,  Xeil  Hansen,  do  you, 
and  four  or  five  of  yotir  fellows,  go  to  the  armoury  and  slip  on  coats- 
of-mail;  our  Netherlandish  corslets  do  not  appal  them  so  much. 
Then  let  the  Welsh  thief  be  blindfolded  and  brought  in  amongst  us 
— Do  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep  sUence — leave  me  to  deal 
with  him — only  have  a  care  there  be  no  English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  Flemish  language,  had  wellnigh  started  when  he  heard  the 
last  article  in  Wilkin's  instructions  to  his  countryman,  but  command- 
ed himself,  although  a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  suspicious  circum- 
stance, and  at  the  readiness  and  dexterity  with  v.hich  the  rough- 
hewn  Fleming  seemed  to  adapt  his  preparations  to  the  rules  of  war 
and  of  sound  poHcy. 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain  whether  the  monk  had 
not  heard  and  understood  more  of  what  he  said  to  his  countryman 
than  what  he  had  intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which 
Father  Aldrovand  might  entertain,  he  repeated  to  him  in  English 
most  of  the  directions  which  he  had  given,  adding,  "Well,  good 
father,  what  think  you  of  it  ?  " 

"  Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  ••'  and  done  as  if  you  had 
practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of  weaving  broadcloth-" 

"Nay,  spare  not  your  jibes,  father,'"'  answered  Wilkin — "I  know 
full  well  that  you  English  think  that  Flemings  have  nought  in  their 
brainpan  but  sodden  beef  and  cabbage;  yet  you  see  there  goes 
wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs." 

"Right,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,"  answered  the  father;  "but, 
good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me  what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to  the 
\Yelsh  Prince's  -summons  ? " 

"  Reverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the  summons  will  be,"  replied 
the  Fleming. 

''  To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant/'  answered  the  monk. 
"  What  will  be  your  reply  ? " 

J  .JTaJber.— Drum. 
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*■*  My  answer  will  be,  Nay — unless  upon  good  composition." 

"  How,  Sir  Fleming !  dare  youmention  composition  and  the  castle 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  one  sentence  ?  "  said  the  monk. 

"  Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Fleming.  "  But  would 
your  reverence  have  me  dally  until  the  question  amongst  the  garri- 
son be,  whether  a  plump  priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will  be  the  better 
flesh  to  furnish  their  shambles  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  "  thou  canst  not  mean  such 
folly.  Relief  must  arrive  within  twenty-four  hours  at  farthest, 
ftayraond  Berenger  expected  it  for  certain  Avithin  such  a  space." 

"Raymond  Berenger  has  been  deceived  this  morning  in  more 
matters  than  one,"  answered  the  Fleming, 

"  Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk,  whose  retreat  from 
the  world  had  not  altogether  quenched  his  military  habits  and  pro- 
pensities, "  I  counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou 
dosfc  regard  thine  own  life ;  for  here  are  as  many  English  left  alive, 
notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of  to-day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling 
the  Flemish  bull-frogs  into  the  castle-ditch,  should  they  have  cause 
to  think  thou  meanest  falsely,  in  tlie  keeping  of  this  castle,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Lady  Evehne." 

*'  Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unnecessary  and  idle 
fears,"  replied  Wilkin  Flammock. — "  I  am  castellane  in  this  house, 
by  command  of  its  lord,  and  what  1  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine 
service,  that  will  I  do." 

"But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Pope— 
the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power  to  bind  and  to  unloose.  I  fear 
me  thou  art  no  true  Christian,  Wilkin  Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the 
lieresy  of  the  mountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to  take  the  blessed 
cross — thou  hast  breakfasted,  and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou 
hast  heard  mass.  Thou  art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not 
trust  thee — 1  demand  to  be  present  at  the  conference  betwixt  thee 
and  the  Welshman." 

"  It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with  the  same  smiling, 
heavy  countenance  which  he  maintained  on  all  occasions  of  life, 
however  urgent.  "  It  is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  good  ftither,  that  I  have 
mine  own  reasons  for  not  marching  quite  so  far  as  the  gates  of 
Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  I  have  such  reasons,  since  I  had  not 
else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  It  is 
also  true  that  I  may  have  been  sometimes  obliged  to  visit  my  mills 
earlier  than  the  chaplain  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  the  altar,  and  that 
my  stomach  brooks  not  working  ere  I  break  my  fast.  But  for  this, 
father,  I  have  paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reverence,  and 
methinks,  since  you  are  pleased  to  remember  the  confession  so  exactly, 
you  should  not  forget  the  penance  and  the  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  had  gone 
a  step  beyond  what  the  rules  of  his  order  and  of  the  church  permitted. 
He  was  baffled  by  the  Fleming's  reply,  and  finding  him  unmoved  by 
the  charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only  answer,  in  some  confusion, 
"  You  refuse,  then,  to  admit  me  to  the  conference  with  the  Welsh- 


man .'' 


?" 


"Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "it  altogether  respecteth  secular 
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matters.  If  aught  of  religious  tenor  should  intervene,  you  shall  he 
summoned  without  delay." 

"  I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish  ox,"  muttered  the 
monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders; 
and  so  speaking  he  left  the  battlements. 

Wilkin  Fiammock,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  haying  first  seen 
that  all  was  arranged  on  the  battlements  so  as  to  give  an  imposing 
idea  of  a  strength  which  did  not  exist,  descended  to  a  small  guard- 
room betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he  was  attended  by 
half-a  -dozen  of  his  own  people,  disguised  in  the-  Korman  armour 
which  they  had  found  in  the  armoury  of  the  castle, — their  strong, 
tall,  and  bulky  forms,  and  motionless  postures,  causing'  them  to  look 
rather  like  trophies  of  some  past  age,  than  living  and  existing  sol- 
diers. Surrounded  by  these  huge  and  inanimate  figures,  in  a  little 
vaulted  room,  which  almost  excluded  daylight,  Fiammock  received 
the  Welsh  envoy,  who  was  led  in  blindfolded  betwixt  two  Flemings, 
yet  not  so  carefully  watched  but  that  they  permitted  him  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  preparations  on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact, 
been  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him.  For  the  same 
purpose  an  occasional  clatter  of  arms  was  made  without ;  voices  were 
heard  as  if  officers  were  going  their  rounds ;  and  other  sounds  of 
active  preparation  seemed  to  announce  that  a  numerous  and  regiolar 
garrison  was  preparing'  to  receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's  eyes, — for  the 
same  individual  who  had  formerly  brought  Gwenwyn's  ofler  of  alli- 
ance now  bare  his  summons  of  surrender, — he  looked  haughtily 
around  him,  and  demanded  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the  commands 
of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of  Cyvehoc,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"  His  highness,"  answered  Fiammock,  with  his  usual  smiling-  in- 
difference of  manner,  ''must  be  contented  to  treat  with  Wilkin 
Fiammock  of  the  Fulling-mills,  deputed  governor  of  the  Garde  Dol- 
oureuse.'"' 

"  Thou  deputed  governor !  "  exclaimed  Jorworth  ;  '•  thou  ? — a  Low- 
country  weaver ! — it  is  impossible.  Low  as  they  are,  the  English 
Crogan  ^  cannot  have  sunk  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  commanded  by 
thee  ! — These  men  seem  English ;  to  them  I  will  deliver  my  message." 

*'  You  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  but  if  they  return  you 
any  answer,  save  by  signs,  you  shall  call  me  schelm.'* 

"  Is  this  true  ?  "  said  the  "Webh  envoy,  looking  towards  the  men-at- 
arms,  as  they  seemed,  by  whom  Fiammock  was  attended ;  "  are  you 
really  come  to  this  pass  ?  I  thought  that  the  mere  having  been  born 
on  British  earth,  though  the  children  of  spoilers  and  invaders,  had  in- 
spired you  with  too  much  pride  to  brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic. 
Or,  if  you  are  not  courageous,  should  you  not  be  cautious  ? — Well 
speaks  the  proverb.  Wo  to  him  that  will  trust  a  stranger  I — Still 
mute — still  silent  ? — answer  me  by  word  or  sign — Do  you  really  call 
and  acknowledge  him  as  your  leader  ?" 

The  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their  casques  in  reply 
to  Jorworth's  question,  and  then  remained  motionless  as  before. 

1  This  is  a  somewhat  contumelious  epithet  applied  by  the  Welsh  to  the  English. 
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The  Welshman,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  country,  suspected 
there  was  something-  in  this  which  he  could  not  entirely  comprehend, 
but,  preparing"  himself  to  be  upon  hisg-uard,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 
"  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of  my  sovereign, 
since  it  brings  pardon  and  mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Castellan 
Carrig,^  which  you  have  called  the  Garde  IDoloureuse,  to  cover  the 
usurpation  of  the  territory  by  the  change  of  tlie  name.  Upon  surren- 
der of  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  its  dependencies,  and 
with  the  arms  which  it  contains,  and  with  the  maiden  Eveline  Ber- 
enger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  depart  unmolested,  and  have  safe- 
conduct  wheresover  they  will,  to  go  beyond  the  marches  of  the 
Cvmry." 

"  And  how,  if  we  obey  not  this  summons? "  said  the  imperturbable 
Wilkin  Flammock. 

"  Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  Raymond  Beren^er,  your  late 
leader,"  replied  Jorworth,  his  eyes,  while  he  was  speaking-,  glancing- 
with  the  vindictive  ferocity  which  dictated  his  answer.  "  So  many 
strangers  as  be  here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to  the  ravens,  so 
many  heads  to  the  gibbet ! — It  is  long  since  the  kites  have  had  such 
a  banquet  of  lurdane  Flemings  and  fiilse  Saxons." 

''Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "if  such  be  thy  only  message, 
bear  mine  answer  back  to  thy  master.  That  wise  men  trust  not  to 
the  words  of  others  that  safety  which  they  can  secure  by  their  own 
deeds.  We  have  walls  high  and  strong-  enough,  deep  moats,  and 
plenty  of  munition,  both  long-bow  and  arblast.  Wc  will  keep  the 
castle,  trusting  the  castle  will  keep  us,  till  God  shall  send  us  suc- 
cour." 

"  Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,"  said  the  Welsh  emis- 
sary, changing-  liis  language  to  the  Flemish,  which,  from  occasional 
comhuuiication  with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke 
fluently,  and  wliich  lie  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal  the  purport  of 
his  discourse  from  the  supposed  English  in  the  apartment.  "  Hark 
thee  hither,"  he  proceeded,  "good  Fleming.  Knowest  thou  not  that 
he  in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  hatli  bound  him- 
self by  his  vow  to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he  crosses  the  sea,  and 
cannot  come  to  your  aid  without  perjury?  He  and  the  other  Lords^ 
Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces  far  northward  to  join  the  host  of 
Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  a  long  siege,  when  you  can  hope  no  recline  ?  " 

"  And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin,  answering  in  his 
native  language,  and  looking  at  the  Wei  iman  fixedly,  yet  with  a 
countenance  from  which  all  expression  seemed  studiously  banished, 
and  which  exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a  remarkable 
compound  of  dulness  and  simplicity — "  what  will  it  avail  me  whether 
your  trouble  be  great  or  small  ?  " 

'•'  Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  frame  not  thy- 
self more  unapprehensive  than  nature  hath  formed  thee.  The  glen 
is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam  can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  efibrta 
cannot  prevent  the  faD  of  this  castle  ;  but  thou  raayst  hasten  it,  and 

1  Oastl«  of  tUe  Craig. 
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the  doing"  so  shall  avail  thee  much."'  Thus  speaking-,  he  ure'^  close 
up  to  V/ilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  an  iusiuuariug-  >yhi<per,  as  he 
said,  '•'  Xever  did  the  withdrawing-  of  a  bar,  or  the  raising-  of  a  port- 
cullis, bring  such  vantag-e  to  Fleming-  as  they  may  to  thee,  if  thou 
wilt." 

"  I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "  that  the  drawing-  the  one  and  the 
dropping-  the  other  have  cost  me  my  whole  worldly  substance.'*' 

'"Fleming-,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an  overflowing- 
measure.     The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn  is  as  the  summer  rain." 

"  3xly  whole  mills  and'  buildings  have  been  this  morning-  burnt  to 
the  earth " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  sUver,  man,  in  the  place  of 
thy  goods,"  said  the  Welshman  ;  but  the  Fleming'  continued,  without 
seeming-  to  hear  him,  to  number  up  his  losses. 

"  j\ly  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  oif,  and " 

'■  Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jorworth,  •'•  chosen 
from  the  most  bright-skinned  of  the  spoil." 

■'But  my  daughter — but  the  Lady  Eveline" — said  the  Fleming", 
with  some  slight  change  in  his  monotonous  voice,  which  seemed 
to  express  doubt  and  perplexitv  —  '•  You  are  cruel  conquerors, 
and " 

'•  To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  feai-ful,"  said  Jorworth,  '•'  but  not 
to  such  as  shall  deserve  clemency  by  surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  for- 
get the  contumelies  of  Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to  high 
honour  among"  the  daughters  of  the  Cyrary.  For  thine  ov>"n  child, 
form  but  a  vrish  for  her  advantage,  and  it  shall  be  fullilled  to  the 
uttermost.     Xow,  Fleming-,  we  understand  each  other." 

'•'I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  Flammock. 

"  And  I  thee,  I  trust  ? "  said  Jorworth,  bending-  liis  keen,  wild  blue 
eye  on  the  stolid  and  unexpressive  face  of  the  Netherlander,  like  an 
eager  student  who  seeks  to  discover  some  hidden  and  mysterious 
meaning  in  a  passage  of  a  classic  author,  the  dh-ect  import  of  which 
seems  trite  and  trivial. 

"  You  beheve  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wilkin ;  "  but  here 
lies  tlie  difficulty, — which  of  us  shall  trust  the  other  ? " 

•'•  Darest  ihou  ask  ?  "  answered  Jorworth.  "  Is  it  for  thee,  or  sucli 
as  thee,  to  express  doubt  of  the  purposes  of  the  Prince  of  Powys  ? " 

"I  know  them  not,  g-ood  Jorwonh,  but  through  thee;  and 'well  I 
wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let  thy  traffic  miscaiTy  for  want  of  aid 
from  the  breath  of  thy  mouth." 

'•'As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hurrying-  asseveration 
on  asseveration — "'by  the  soul  of  my  father — by' the  faith  of  my 
mother — by  the  blacli  rood  of " 

'•  Stop,  good  Jorworth— thou  heapest  thine  oaths  too  thickly  on 
each  other  for  me  to  value  them  to  the  right  estimate,"  said  Flam- 
mock;  "that  which  is  so  lightly  pledged  is  sometimes  not  thought 
worth  redeeming".  Some  part  of  the  "promised  g-uerdon  in  hand  the 
whilst  were  worth  an  hundred  oaths." 

'•'  Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

"  No—  by  no  means,"  answered  Wilkin  ;—  ''•  ne'ertheless,  I  will 
believe  thy  deed  more  readily." 
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"To  the  point,  Fleming,"  said  Jorworth— " What  wouldst  thou 
have  of  me  ? " 

"  Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money  thou  didst  pro- 
mise, and  I  will  think  of  the  rest  of  thy  proposal  ?  " 

•|  Base  _  silver-broker !  "  answered  J  or  worth,  "thinkest  thou  the 
Princeof  Powys  has  as  many  money-bags  as  the  merchants  of  thy 
land  of  sale  and  barter?  He  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquests  as 
the  waterspout  sucks  up  water  by  its  strength,  but  it  is  to  disperse 
them  among  his  followers,  as  the  cloudy  column  restores  its  contents 
to  earth  and  ocean.  The  silver  that  I  promise  thee  has  yet  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests — nay,  the  casket  of  Berenger  him- 
self mustbe  ransacked  to  make  up  the  tale." 

"Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself  (having  full  power  in  the  castle), 
and  so  save  you  a  labour,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"  True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
cord  and  a  noose,  whether  the  Welsh  took  the  place  or  the  Normans 
relieved  it — the  one  would  expect  their  booty  entire — the  other  their 
countryman's  treasures  to  be  delivered  undiminished." 

"  I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Fleming.  "  Well,  say  I  were 
content  to  trust  you  thus  far,  why  not  return  my  cattle,  which  arc  in 
your  own  hands,  and  at  your  disposal?  If  you  do  not  pleasure  me  in 
something  beforehand,  what  can  I  expect  of  you  afterwards?  " 

'•'I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  answered  the  equally 
suspicious  Welshman.  "But  what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have  tliy 
cattle  within  the  fortress  ?  They  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the  plain 
beneath. 

"In  faith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "thou  sa3'est  truth — they  will  be 
but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where  we  have  so  many  already  provided 

for  the  use  of  the  garrison And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely, 

we  have  enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all  we  have,  and  more.  Now, 
my  cattle  are  of  a  peculiar  stock,  brought  from  the  rich  pastures  of 
Flanders,  and  I  desire  to  have  them  restored  ere  your  axes  and 
Welsli  hooks  be  busy  with  their  hides." 

"  You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,"  said  Jorworth ; 
"  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"Thanks  to  your  muniticence,"  said  the  Fleming;  "I  am  a  sim- 
ple-minded man,  and  bound  my  wishes  to  the  recovery  of  my  own 
property." 

"  Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle  ?"  said  Jorwortli. 

"  Of  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-morrow,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock ; 
"  if  these  Englisli  and  Normans  should  suspect  such  a  purpose,  we 
should  have  wild  work — they  must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  liold 
farther  communication  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I  pray  thee, 
depart  suddenly,  and  as  if  olfended  with  the  tenor  of  our  discourse." 

"  Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  more  fixed  and  absolute,"  said 
Jorworth. 

"  Impossible — impossible,"  said  the  Fleming;  "see  you  not  yonder 
tall  fellow  begins  already  to  handle  his  dagger  ? — Go  hence  in  haste, 
and  an^crrily — and  forget  not  the  cattle." 

"  I  will  not  forget  them,"  said  Jorwortli ;  "  but  if  thou  keep  not 
faith  with  us " 
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So  speakiug,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture  of  menace, 
partly  really  dh-ected  to  Wilkin  himself,  partly  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice.  Flammock  replied  in  English,  as  if  that  all 
around  might  understand  what  he  said, 

'•'  Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welshman !  I  am  a  true  man ;  I  defy  the  pro- 
posals of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out  this  castle  to  thy  shame  and 
thy  master's ! — Here — let  him  be  blindfolded  once  more,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  to  his  attendants  without ;  the  next  Welshman  who 
appears  before  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  shall  be  more 
sharph'^  received." 

The*  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn,  when,  as  Wilkin 
Flammock  himself  left  the  guard-room,  one  of  the  seeming  men-at- 
arms  who  had  been  present  at  this  interview,  said  in  his  ear,  in  Eng- 
lish, "  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock,  and  shalt  die  a  traitor's 
death ! " 

Startled  at  this,  tha  Fleming  would  have  questioned  the  man  far- 
ther, but  he  had  disappeared  so  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered. 
Flamuiock  was  disconcerted  by  this  circumstance,  which  showed  him 
that  his  Interview  with  Jorworth  had  been  observed,  and  its  purpose 
known  or  conjectured,  by  some  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  con- 
fidence, and  might  thwart  his  intentions  ;  and  he  quickly  after 
learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


CHAPTER^VI. 

Blessed  Marj',  mother  dear, 

To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear ; 

Virgin  undefiled,  to  thee 

A  wretched  vii-gin  bends  tlie  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had  descended  from 
the  elevated  station  whence  she  had  beheld  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
agony  of  grief  natural  to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld  the  death 
of  an  honoured  and  beloved  father.  But  her  station,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  chivalry  in  which  she  had  been  trained  up,  did  not  permit 
any  prolonged  or  needless  indulgence  of  inactive  sorrow.  In  raising 
the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  female  sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses, 
or  rather  goddesses,  the  spirit  of  that  singular  system  exacted  from 
them,  in  requital,  a  tone  of  chayacter,  and  a  line  of  conduct,  superior 
and  something  contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or  merely  human 
feeling.  Its  lieroines  frequently  resembled  portraits  shown  by  an 
artificial  light— strong  and  luminous,  and  which  placed  in  high  re- 
lief the  objects  on  which  it  was  turned ;  but  having  still  something 
of  adventitious  splendour,  whicli,  compared  with  that  of  the  natural 
day,  seemed  glaring  and  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the 
daughter  of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose  stem  was  to  be  found  in  the  race 
of  Thor,  BaldeVj  Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors  of  the  North.  Vi-hosf' 
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beauty  was  tlie  theme  of  a  hundred  minstrels,  and  her  eyes  the  lead- 
ing" star  of  half  the  chivalry  of  the  warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to 
mourn  her  sire  with  the  ineffectual  tears  of  a  viUag-e  maiden.  Young 
as  she  v/as,  and  horrible  as  was  the  incident  which  she  had  but  that 
instant  witnessed,  it  was  not  altog-ether  so  appalling  to  her  as  to  a 
maiden  whose  eye  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  rough  and  often 
fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had  not  been  among 
scenes  and  men  where  war  and  death  had  been  the  unceasing  theme 
of  every  tongue,  whose  imagination  had  not  been  familiarised  with 
wdld  and  bloody  events,  or,  finally, 'who  had  not  been  trained  up 
to  consider  an  honourable  "  death  under  shield,"  as  that  of  a  field  of 
battle  was  termed,  as  a  more  desirable  termination  to  the  life  of  a 
warrior,  than  that  lingering  and  unhonoured  fate  which  comes  slowly 
on,  to  conclude  the  listless  and  helpless  inactivity  of  prolonged  old 
age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for  her  father,  felt  her  bosom  glow 
when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame,  and  amidst 
heaps  of  his  slaughtered  enemies ;  and  when  she  thouglit  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  own  situation,  it  was  with  the  determination  to  defend 
her  own  libertv,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by  every  means 
which  Heaven  had  left  within  her  power. 

The  aids  of  rehgion  wore  not  forgotten ;  and  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  she  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  prayers. 
In  a  small  crypt,  or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was  hung  over 
nn  altar-piece,  on  which  a  lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  revered  as  a  household  and  peculiar  deity  by  the 
family  of  Berenger,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the 
Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  pilgrnnage.  It  was  of  tlic 
period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike  those 
which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the  Evangelist  Luke. 
The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was  accounted  a  shrine  of  uncommon 
sanctity  —  nay,  supposed  to  have  displayed  miraculous  pov/ers  ;  and 
Eveline,  by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered  before  the 
painting,  and  by  the  constant  prayers  with  winch  they  were  accom- 
panied, luid  constituted  herself  the  peculiar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  of 
tlie  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secresy,  sinking  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  sorrow  before  the  shrine  of  her  patroness,  she  besought 
the  protection  of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and 
honour,  and  invoked  vengeance  on  the  Avild  and  treacherous  chieftain 
who  had  slain  her  father,  and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place  of 
strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow  a  large  donative  in  lands  to  the 
slu'ine  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  implored ;  but  tlie  oath  passed 
her  lips  (even  though  they  faltered,  and  though  something  within  her 
remonstrated  against  the  vow),  that  whatsoever  favoured  knight  Our 
liady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  might  employ  for  her  rescue,  should 
obtain  from  her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon  she  might  honourably 
grant,  were  it  that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy  altar.  Taught  as 
she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of  many  a  knight,  that  such  a 
surrender  was  the  highest  boon  which  Heaven  could  bestow,  she  felt 
as  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  when  bhc  placed  herself  entirely 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  pure  and  blessed  patroness  in  whose  aid  she 
confided.  Perhaps  there  lurked  in  this  devotion  some  earthly  hope 
of  which  she  was  herself  scarce  conscious,  and  which  reconciled  her 
to  the  indefinite  sacrifice  thus  freely  oftered.  The  Virgin  (this  flat- 
tering hope  roig-ht  insinuate),  kindest  and  most  benevolent  of  patron- 
esses, will  use  compassionately  the  povrer  resigned  to  her,  and  he  will 
be  the  favoured  champion  of  ^.laria,  upon  whom  her  votaress  would 
most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something"  selfish  will  often  mingle 
with  our  noblest  and  purest  emotions,  it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline 
lierself,  who,  in  the  fiill  assurance  of  implicit  faith,  and  fixing  on  the 
representative  of  her  adoration,  eyes  in  which  the  most  earnest  sup- 
plication, the  most  humble  confidence,  struggled  with  unbidden  tears, 
was  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  when,  young'  as  she  was,  she  was 
selected  to  bestow  the  prize  of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  high  excitation,  when  prostrated 
in  devotion  before  a  being  of  whose  power  to  protect  her,  and  to 
make  her  protection  assured  by  a  visible  sign,  she  doubted  nothing-, 
the  Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  sav/  with  her  own  eyes  the  accept- 
ance of  her  vow.  As  she  gazed  on  the  picture  v.ith  an  overstrained 
eye,  and  an  imagination  heated  with  enthusiasm,  the  expression 
seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  outline,  fashioned  by  the  Greek  painter; 
the  eyes  appeared  to  become  animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of 
compassion  the  suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the  mouth 
visibly  arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  It 
even  seemed  to  her  that  the  head  made  a  g^ently  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances,  of  vrhicli  her 
faith  permitted  her  not  to  question  the  reality,  the  Lady  Eveline 
folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the 
pavement,  as  the  posture  most  fitting-  to  listen  to  divine  communi- 
cation. 

But  her  nsion  went  not  so  far :  there  was  neither  sound  nor  voice,  and 
when,  after  stealing-  her  eyes  all  around  the  crypt  inv>-hich  she  knelt, 
she  again  raised  them  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed 
to  be  in  the  form  in  which  the  limner  had  sketched  them,  saving-  that, 
to  Evehne's  imagination,  they  still  retained  an  august  and  yet  gracious 
expression,  which  she  had  not  before  remarked  upon  the  countenance. 
With  awful  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet. comforted,  and 
even  elated,  with  the  visitation  she  had  witnessed,  tlie  maiden  repeated 
again  and  again  the  orisons  which  she  thought  most  grateful  to  the 
ear  of  her  benefactress  :  and  rising  at  length,  retired  backwards,  as 
from  the  presence  of  a  sovereign,  until  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints  which  the 
walls  and  niches  presented  for  adoration :  but  the  rest  of  the  terrified 
suppliants,  too  anxious  to  prolong  their  devotions,  had  dispersed 
through  the  castle  to  learn  tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  obtain 
some  refreshment,  or  at  least  some  place  of  repose  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint  as  she  passed 
his  image  (for  impending  danger  makes  men  observant  of  the  rites 
of  devotion),  the  Lady  Eveline  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the 
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chapel,  when  a  man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed,  entered  hastily ;  and, 
with  a  louder  voice  than  suited  the  holy  place,  unless  when  need  was 
most  urgent,  demanded  the  Lady  Eveline.  Impressed  with  the 
feeling^s  of  veneration  which  the  late  scene  had  produced,  she  was 
about  to  rebuke  his  military  rudeness,  when  he  spoke  ag-ain,  and  in 
anxious  haste,  "Daughter,  we  are  betrayed !]"  and  though  the  form, 
and  the  coat-of-mail  which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a  soldier,  the 
voice  was  that  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  eager  and  anxious  at  the 
same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the  mail  hood,  and  showed  his 
countenance. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  what  means  this  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the 
confidence  in  Heaven  which  you  are  wont  to  recommend,  that  you 
bear  other  arms  than  your  order  assigns  to  you  ?" 

'•'  It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,"  said  Father  Aldrovand ;  "  for  I 
was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  JBut  now  I  have  domi'd  this  harness 
to  discover  treachery,  not  to  resist  force.  Ah  !  my  beloved  daughter 
— we  are  dreadfully  beset — foemen  without — traitors  within !  The 
false  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flammock,  is  treating  for  the  surrender  of  the 
castle ! " 

"  Who  dares  say  so  ? "  said  a  veiled  female,  who  had  been  kneeling 
unnoticed  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  tlie  chapel,  but  who  now  started 
up  and  came  boldly  betwixt  Lady  Eveline  and  the  monk. 

"  Go  hence,  tliou  saucy  minion,"  said  the  monk,  surprised  at  this 
bold  interruption  ;  "  this  concerns  not  thee." 

"  But  it  cloth  concern  me,"  said  the  damsel,  throwing  back  her  veil, 
and  discovering  the  juvenile  countenance  of  Rose,  the  daughter  of 
Wilkin  Flammock,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheeks  blushing  with 
anger,  the  vehemence  of  which  made  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
very  fair  complexion  and  almost  infantine  features  of  the  speaker, 
whose  whole  form  and  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  had  scarce 
emerged  from  childhood,  and  indeed  whose  general  manners  were 
as  gentle  and  bashful  as  they  now  seemed  bold,  impassioned,  and 
undaunted. — "Doth  it  not  concern  me,"  she  said,  "that  my  father's 
honest  name  should  be  tainted  with  treason  ?  Doth  it  not  concern 
the  stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled?  It  doth  concern  me,  and 
I  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny." 

"  Damsel,"  said  Eveline,  "  restrain  thy  useless  passion  ;  the  good 
father,  though  lie  cannot  intentionally  calumniate  thy  father,  speaks, 
it  may  be,  from  fiilse  report." 

*•  As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  father,  "  I  speak  from  the  re- 
port of  my  own  ears.  Upon  the  oath  of  my  order,  myself  heard  this 
Wilkin  Flammock  chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I 
gained  admittance  to  a  conference  where  he  thought  there  were  no 
English  ears.    They  spoke  Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old." 

"  The  Flemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose  headstrong  passion 
led  her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to  the  last  insult  offered,  "  is  no  jar- 
gon like  your  piebald  English,  half  Norman,  half  Saxon,  but  a  noble 
Gothic  tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who  fought  against  tlie 
Roman  Kaisars,  when  Britain  bent  the  neck  to  them — and  as  for  this 
he  has  said  of  Wilkin  Flammock,"  she  continued,  collecting  her  ideas 
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into  more  order  as  she  went  on,  "believe  it  not,  my  deare?t  ladv ; bnt, 
as  you  value  the  honour  of  your  own  noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the 
Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine  !  "  This  she  spoke  with  an  im- 
ploring tone  of  voice,  mingled  with  sobs,  as  if  her  heart  had  been 
breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant.  "  Rose,"  she  said, 
"in  this  evil  time  suspicions  will  light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunder- 
standings wiU  arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let  us  hear  the  good 
father  state  what  he  hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent.  Fear  not  but 
that  WHkin  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Thou  wert  wont  to  be 
quiet  and  reasonable." 

"I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter,"  said  Rose,  with 
redoubled  indignation  ;  "  and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  false- 
hoods of  that  reverend  mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true 
soldier.  But  I  wOl  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  him  either  in  casque 
or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  chapel,  while  the  monk,  after 
some  pedantic  circumlocution,  acquainted  the  Lady  Eveline  with  what 
he  had  overheard  betwixt  Jorvrorth  and  Wilkin;  and  proposed  to  her 
to  draw  together  the  few  English  who  were  in  the  castle,  and  take 
possession  of  the  innermost  square  tower ;  a  keep  which,  as  usual  in 
Gothic  fortresses  of  the  Norman  period,  was  situated  so  as  to  make 
considerable  defence,  even  after  the  exterior  works  of  the  castle, 
which  it  commanded,  were  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

"Father,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the  vision  she  had  lately 
witnessed,  "this  were  good  counsel  in  extremity;  but  otherwise,  it 
were  to  create  the  very  e\'il  we  fear,  by  setting  our  garrison  at  odds 
amongst  themselves.  I  have  a  strong,  and  not  unwarranted  confi- 
dence, good  father,  in  our  blessed  Lady  of  this  Garde  Doloureuse, 
that  we  shall  attain  at  once  vengeance  on  our  barbarous  enemies,  and 
escape  from  our  present  jeopardy ;  and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vov/ 
I  have  made,  that  to  him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  to  work  us 
succour,  I  vn]l  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my  fathers  inheritance  or  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.'' 

"Ave  Maria /  Ave  Regina  Cceli ! "  said  the  priest;  "on  a  rock 
more  sure  you  could  not  have  founded  your  trust. — But,  daughter," 
he  continued,  after  the  proper  ejaculation  had  been  made,  "  have  you 
never  heard,  even  by  a  hint,  that  there  was  a  treaty  for  your  hand 
betwixt  our  much-honotired  lord,  of  whom  we  are  cruelly  bereft  (may 
God  assoilzie  his  soul!)  and  the  great  house  of  Lacy  !  " 

"  Something  I  may  have  heard,"  said  Eveline,  dropping  her  eyes, 
whUe  a  slight  tinge  sufiiised  her  cheek ;  "  but  I  refer  me  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Our  Lady  of  Succoiu'  and  Consolation." 

As  she  spoke,  Rose  entered  the  chapel  ^vith  the  same  vivacity  she 
had  shown  in  leaving  it,  leading  by  the  hand  her  father,  whose  slug- 
gish though  firm  step,  vacant  countenance,  and  heavy  demeanour, 
formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her  motions,  and  the 
anxious  animation  of  her  address.  Her  ta'sk  of  dragging  him  for- 
ward might  have  reminded  the  spectator  of  some  of  those  ancient 
monuments,  on  which  a  small  cherub,  singularly  inadequate  to  the 
task,  is  often  represented  as  hoisting  upward  towards  the  empyrean 
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the  fleshly  bulk  of  some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tom'^,  wTiose  dispro- 
portiouecl  weig-ht  bids  fair  to  render  ineffectual  the  benevolent  and 
spirited  exertions  of  its  fluttering"  g-uide  and  assistant. 

"  Roschen — ray  child — what  g-rieves  thee  ? "  said  the  Xetherlander, 
as  he  yielded  to  his  daughter's  violence  with  a  smile,  which,  being  on 
the  countenance  of  a  father,  had  more  of  expression  and  feeling 
than  those  which  seemed  to  have  made  their  constant  dwelling-  upon 
his  lips. 

"Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impatient  maiden:  '"impeach 
him  with  treason,  who  can  or  dare  I  There  stands  Wilkin  Flammock, 
son  of  Dieterick,  the  Cramer  of  Antwerp, — let  those  accuse  him  to 
h.is  face  who  slandered  him  behind  his  back! " 

''  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline ;  ''  we  are 
young-  in  our  lordship,  and,  alas !  the  duty  hath  descended  upon  us 
in  an  evil  hour ;  yet  we  will,  so  may  God  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  hear 
and  judge  of  your  accusation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

"  This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  "  however  bold  he  hath 
made  himself  in  villany,  dares  not  deny  that  I  heard  him  with  my 
own  ears  treat  for  the  surrender  of  (he  castle." 

"  Strike  him,  father!  "  said  the  indig-nant  Rose, — "  strike  the  dis- 
gfuised  mummer !  Tlie  steel  hauberk  may  be  struck,  thoug'h  not  the 
monk's  frock — strike  him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully !  " 

"  Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mud,"  said  her  father,  angrily;  ''the 
monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense  about  him,  and  I  would  his  ears  had 
been  farther  oft' when  he  thrust  them  into  Avhat  concerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her  father  bluntly  avow 
the  treasonable  communication  of  which  she  had  thought  him  incap- 
able—she dropt  the  hand  by  which  she  had  dragged  him  into  the 
chapel,  and  stared  on  the  Lady  Eveline  with  eyes  which  seemed 
starting-  from  their  sockets,  and  a  countenance  from  which  the  blood, 
with  which  it  was  so  lately  hig'hly  coloured,  had  retreated  to  garrison 
the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  Vv'ith  a  countennnce  in  which  sweet- 
ness and  dignity  were  mingled  with  sorrow.  "  Wilkin,"  she  said,  "I 
could  not  have  believed  tiiis.  What !  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confid- 
ing bcnefiictor's  death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering  with  his  mur- 
derers, to  deliver  up  the  castle,  and  betray  thy  trust ! — But  I  will  not 
upbraid  thee — I  deprive  thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unv/orthy  a 
person,  and  appoint  thee  to  be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower  till 
God  send  us  relief;  when,  it  may  be,  thy  daughter's  merits  shall  atone 
for  thy  ofi"ences,  and  save  fsirther  punishment. — See  that  our  com- 
mands be  presently  obeyed."' 

"Yes — yes — yes!"  exclaimed  Rose,  hurrying  one  word  on  the 
other  as  fast  and  vehemently  as  she  could  articulate — "Let  us  go — 
let  us  go  to  the  darkest  dungeon — darkness  befits  us  better  than 
light." 

The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  Fleming  made 
no  motion  to  obey  the  mandate  of  arrest,  came  forward  in  a  manner 
more  suiting  his  ancient  profession  and  present  disguise  than  Ins 
spiritual  character;  nnd  with  the  words,  "I  attach  thee,  Wilkin 
Flammock,  of  acknowledged  treason  to  your  liog-e  lady,"  would  have 
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laid  iiacd  upon  him,  liad  not  the  Fleming  stepped  hack  and  warned 
him  05",  ■with  a  menacing-  and  determined  cresture,  while  he  said, — 
"Ye  are  mad  I — all  of  you  English  are  mad  when  the  moon  is  full, 
and  my  silly  girl  hath  caught  the  malady. — Lady,  your  honoured 
father  gave  me  a  charge,  which  I  purpose  to  execute  to  the  best  for 
all  parties,  and  you  cannot,  being-  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at  your 
idle  pleasure. — Father  Aldrovand,  a  monk  makes  no  lawful  arrests. 
—Daughter  Ptoschen,  hold  your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes — you  are 
a  fool."' 

_  "  I  am,  I  am,"  said  Rose,  drying-  her  eyes  and  regaining  her  elas- 
ticity of  manner — "I  am  indeed  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  my  father's  probity. — Confide  in  him,  dearest  lady ; 
he  is  wise  though  he  is  grave,  and  kind  though  he  is  plain  and  homely 
in  his  speech.  Should  he  prove  fcilse  he  will  fare  the  vrorse  !  for  1 
will  plunge  myself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  moat,  and  he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter  for  betraying 
his  master's." 

"  This  is  all  frenzy,"  said  the  monk — '•'  Who  trusts  avowed  traitors  ? 
Here.  Xormans,  English,  to  the  rescue  of  yom-  liege  lady — Bows  and 
bills-bows  and  bills  !  " 

_"  You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homily,  good  father," 
said  the  Netherlander,  •'  or  call  in  good  Flemish,  since  you  under- 
stand it,  for  to  no  other  language  will  those  within  hearing"  reply." 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Evehne  vdih  a  real  or  aftected  p.ir 
of  clumsy  kindness,  and  something  as  nearly  approaching  to  cour- 
tesy as  his  manners  and  features  could  assume.  He  bade  her  good- 
night, and  assm-ing  her  that  he  would  act  for  the  best,  left  the  chapel. 
The  monk  was  about  to  break  forth  into  reviKngs,  but  Evehne,  with 
more  prudence,  checked  his  zeal. 

••'I  cannot,"'  she  said,  **but  hope  that  this  man's  intentions  are 
honest " 

"  Xow,  God's  blessing  on  you,  lady,  for  that  very  word ! "  said 
Rose,  eagerly  interrupting*  her,  and  kissing  her  hand." 

'•'But  if  unhappily  they  are  doubtful,"  continued  Eveline,  "it  is 
not  by  reproach  that  we  can  bring  him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good 
father,  give  an  eye  to  the  preparations  for  resistance,  and  see  nought 
omitted  that  our  means  furnish  for  the  defence  of  the  castle. 

•'Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  Aldrovand ;  "'  there  are 
still  some  English  hearts  amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  eat 
the  Flemings  themselves,  than  surrender  the  castle." 

'•'  That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  bear's  venison, 
father,"  answered  Rose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire  with  the  idea  that  the 
monk  treated  her  nation  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  these  terms  they  separated— the  women  to  indulge  their  fears 
and  sorrows  in  private  grief,  or  alle\-iate  them  by  private  devotion  ; 
the  monk  to  try  to  discover  what  were  the  real  pui-poses  of  Wilkin 
Flammock,  and  to  counteract  them,  if  possible,  should  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate treachery.  His  eye,  however,  though  sharpened  by  strong  suspi- 
cion, saw  nothing  to  strengthen  his  fears,  excepting  that  the  Fleming 
had,  with  considerable  militaij  skill,  placed  the  principal  posts  of  the 
castle  in  the  charge  of  his  e^vn  countrymen,  which  must  make  any 
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attempt  to  dispossess  him  of  his  present  authority  both  difficult  iiud 
dangerous.^  The  mouk  at  length  retired,  summoned  by  the  duties 
of  the  evening-  service,  and  with  the  determination  to  be  stirring  with 
the  light  the  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Oh,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun, 

On  leagiier'd  castle  wall, 
"When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 

Seem  nodding  to  their  fall. 

Old  Ballad. 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  telling  his  beads  as  he  went,  that  he 
might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aldrovand  began  his  rounds  in  tlie  castle 
so  soon  as  d:tyliglit  had  toueheil  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A 
natural  instinct  led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the  fortress 
been  properly  victualled  for  a  siege,  ought  to  have  been  tenanted  by 
cattle ;  and  great  was  his  delight  to  see  more  than  a  score  of  fat  kine 
and  bullocks  in  the  place  which  had  la^t  night  been  empty !  One  of 
them  had  already  been  carried  to  the  shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or 
two,  who  played  butchers  on  the  occasion,  were  dividing  the  carcass 
for  the  cook's  use.  The  good  father  had  well-nigh  cried  out,  a 
miracle;  but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  he  limited  his  transport  to  a 
private  exclamation  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

"  Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender? — who  speaks  of  surrender  now?" 
he  said.  "  Here  is  enough  to  maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  arrives, 
were  he  to  sail  back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief  I  did  purpose  to 
have  fasted  this  morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on  a  religious 
score;  but  the  blessings  of  the  saints  must  not  be  slighted. — Sir 
Cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  or  so  of  broiled  beef  presently ;  bid 
the  pantler  send  me  a  mancliet,  and  the  butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will 
take  a  running  breakfast  on  the  western  battlements."^ 

At  this  place,  Mhich  was  ratlier  tlie  weakest  point  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  the  good  father  found  Wilkin  Flammock  anxiously  super- 
intending the  necessaiT  measures  of  defence.  He  greeted  him 
courteously,  congratulated  him  on  the  stock  of  provisions  with  which 
the  castle  had  been  supplied  during  the  night,  and  Avas  inquiring 
how  they  had  been  so  happily  introduced  through  the  Welsh  be- 
siegers, when  Wilkin  took  the' first  occasion  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father ;  but  I  wish  at  present,  and 
before  other  discourse,  to  consult  thee  on  a  matter  which  presses  my 
conscience,  and  moreover  deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

"  Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the  father,  conceiving  that  he 
should  thus  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's  real  intentions.  "  Oh,  a  tender 
conscience  is  a  jewel!  and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  saith, 

1  Old  ITenry  Jenkins,  in  his  Recollections  of  tlie  Abbacies  before  their  dissolution, 
has  preserved  the  fact,  that  roast-beef  was  delivered  out  to  the  guests,  not  by  weight, 
but  by  measure. 
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*  Pour  out  thy  doubts  into  the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day  hare 
his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked  with  m-e  and  brimstone.  Thou 
wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  son  "Wilkin,  though  thou  hast  but 
a  rough  and  borrel  bearing." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "you  are  to  know,  good  father,  that  1 
have  had  some  dealings  with  my  neighbour,  Jan  Vanwelt,  concern- 
ing my  daughter  Rose,  and  that  he  has  paid  me  certain  gilders  on 
condition  I  will  match  her  to  him." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw !  my  good  son,"  said  the  disappointed  confessor, 
"this  gear  can  lie  over— this  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage,  when  we  are  all  like  to  be  murdered." 

"  jSTay,  but  hear  me,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming,  "for  this  point 
of  conscience  concerns  the  present  case  more  nearly  than  you  wot  of. 
— You  must  know  I  have  no  will  to  bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan 
Vanwelt,  who  is  old,  and  of  ill  conditions ;  and  I  would  know  of  you 
whether  I  raav,  in  conscience,  refuse  him  my  consent  ? " 

''Truly,'"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "Rose  is  a  pretty  lass,  though 
somewhat  hasty :  and  I  tliink  you  may  honestly  withdraw  your  con- 
sent, always  on  paying  back  the  gilders  you  have  received." 

"  But  there  lies'the  pinch,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming—"  the 
refunding  this  money  will  reduce  me  to  utter  poverty.  The  Welsh 
have  destroyed  my  substance ;  and  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  God 
help  rae!  on  which  I  must  begin  the  world  again." 

"  Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin,"  said  Aldrovand,  "  thou  must  keep  thy 
word,  or  pay  the  forfeit ;  for  what  saith  the  text?  QvAs  hahitahit  hi 
tabernacido,  quis  requuscet  in  monte  sanda? — Who  shall  ascend  to 
the  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ?  Is  it  not  answered 
again,  Qui  jurat  jproximo  et  noji  decipit? — Go  to,  my  son — break 
not  thy  plighted  word  for  a  little  filthy  lucre — better  is  an  empty 
stomach  an^  an  hungry  heart  with  a  clear  conscience,  than  a  fatted 
ox  with  iniquity  and  word-breaking. — Sawest  thou  not  our  late  noble 
lord,  who  (may  his  soul  be  happy !)  chose  rather  to  die  in  unequal 
battle,  like  a  true  knight,  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  he  had 
but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine  flask?" 

"  Alas !  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "'  this  is  even  what  I  feared !  We 
must  e'en  render  up  the  castle,  or  restore  to  the  Welshman,  Jor- 
worth,  the  cattle,  by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  and 
defend  it." 

"How — wherefore— what  dost  thou  mean?"  said  the  monk,  in 
astonishment.  "'  I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose  Flammock,  and  Jan  Van- 
devil,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle 
and  castles,  and  I  wot  not  what ! " 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  parables.  This 
castle  was  the  daughter  I  had  promised  to  deliver  over — the  Welsh- 
man is  Jan  Vanwelt,  and  the  gilders  were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in, 
as  a  part-payment  beforehand  of  my  guerdon." 

"  Parables !  "  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger  at  the  trick  put 
on  him ;  "  what  has  a  boor  like  thee  to  do  with  parables  ? — But  I  for- 
give thee — I  forgive  thee." 

"  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welshman,  or  restore 
him  his  cattle?"  said  the  impenetrable  Dutchman. 
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*'  Sooiicr  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan !  "  replied  tli3  nioiik. 

'•'I  fear  me  it  must  be  the  alternative/'  said  the  Fleming- ;  "for  thd 

example  of  thy  honourable  lord " 

"  The  example  of  an  honourable  fool" — answered  the  monk ;  then 
presently  subjoined,  "  Our  Lady  be  with  her  servant! — This  Belgie- 
brained  boor  makes  me  forget  what  I  would  say." 

"  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited  to  me  even 
now,"  continued  the  Fleming. 

"Go  to,"  said  the  monk;  "what  hast  thou  to  do  to  presume  to 
think  of  texts  ? — knowest  thou  not  that  the  letter  of  the  Scripture 
slayeth,  and  that  it  is  the  exposition  which  maketli  to  live? — Art 
thou  not  like  one  who,  coming  to  a  physician,  conceals  from  him 
half  the  symptoms  of  the  disease? — I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming', 
the  text  speaketh  but  of  promises  made  unto  Christians,  and  there 
is  in  the  Rubric  a  special  exception  of  such  as  are  made  to  Welsh- 
men." At  this  commentary  the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to 
show  his  whole  case  of  broad  strong  white  teeth.  Father  Aldrovand 
liiraself  grinned  in  sympathy,  and  then  proceeded  to  say, — "  Come, 
come,  I  see  how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some  small  revenge  on  me 
for  doubting  of  thy  truth  ;  and,  in  verity,  I  think  thou  hast  taken  it 
wittily  enough.  But  wherefore  didst  tliou  not  let  me  into  the  secret 
from  the  beginning?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul  suspicions  of  thee.'' 
"  What !  "  said  the  Fleming,  "  is  it  possible  I  could  ever  think  of 
involving  your  reverence  in  a  little  matter  of  deceit  ?  Surely  Heaven 
hath  sent  me  more  grace  and  manners. — Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth'3 
horn  at  the  gate." 

"  He  blows  like  a  town  swineherd,"  said  Aldrovand  in  disdain. 
*'  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should  restore  the  cattle 
unto  him,  then  ? "  said  Flammock. 

"  Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee  deliver  him  straightway  over  the  walls 
such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall  scald  the  hair  from  his  goatskin 
cloak.  And,  hark  thee,  do  thou,  in  the  first  place,  try  the  temperature 
of  the  kettle  with  thy  forefinger,  and  that  shall  be  thy  penance  for 
the  trick  thou  hast  played  me." 

The  Flemings  answered  this  with  another  broad  grin  of  intelli- 
gence, and  tliey  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had 
come  alone.  Placing'  himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept 
carefully  barred,  and  speaking-  through  a  small  opening,  contrived 
for  such  purpose,  Wilkin  Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welshman  his 
business. 

"  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to  promise,"  said 
Jorworth. 

"Ay?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  errand  alone?"  said  Wilkin. 
"  No,  truly,"  answered  Jorworth  ;  "  I  have  some  two  score  of  men 
concealed  among  3-onder  bushes." 

"  Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly,"  answered  Wilkin, 
"before  our  archers  let  fly  a  sheaf  of  arrows  among  them." 

"  How,  villain !  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy  promise  ?  "  said 
the  Welshman. 

"  I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  I  ])romised  but  to  think 
on  what  thou  didst  say.    I  have  done  so,  and  have  communicated 
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with  my  gliostly  father,  who  will  in  no  respect  hear  of  my  listenmg- 
to  thy  proposal." 

"  And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  "  keep  the  cattle,  which  I  simply 
sent  into  the  castle  on  the  faith  of  our  agreement  ? " 

"I  will  excommunicate,  and  deliver  him  oyer  to  Satan,"  said  the 
monk,  unable  to  wait  the  phlegmatic  and  lingering  answer  of  the 
Fleming,  "  if  he  give  horn,  hoof,  or  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uucir- 
cumcised  Philistine  as  thou  or  thy  master." 

"It  is  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jorworth,  in  great  anger. 
"But  mark  me — reckon  not  on  your  frock  for  ransom.  When 
Gv.'enwyn  hath  taken  this  castle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a 
pair  of  faithless  traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each  into  the  car- 
cass of  one  of  these  kiue,  for  which  your  penitent  has  forsworn  him- 
self, and  lay  you  where  wolf  and  eagle  shall  be  your  only  companions." 

"  Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with  thy  power," 
said  the  sedate  Netherlander. 

"  False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth !  "  answered,  in  the 
same  breath,  the  more  irascible  monk.  "  I  trust  to  see  tbe  hounds 
gnaw  thy  joints  ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back  his  arm  with  his 
levelled  javehn,  and  shaking  the  shaft  till  it  acquired  a  vibratory 
motion,  he  hurled  it  v/ith  equal  strength  and  dexterity  right  against 
tbe  aperture  in  the  wicket.  It  whizzed  through  the  opening  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harmlessly,  however)  between  the 
heads  of  the  monk  and  the  Fleming ;  the  former  of  v/hom  started 
back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  javelin,  which 
stood  quivering  in  the  door  of  the  guard-room,  "That  was  well  aimed, 
and  happily  baulked." 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  hastened  to  the  am- 
bush which  he  had  prepared,  and  gave  them  at  once  the  signal  and 
the  example  of  a  rapid  retreat  down  the  hill.  Father  Aldrovand 
would  willingly  have  followed  them  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  but  the 
Fleming  observed  that  ammunition  was  too  precious  v.'ith  them  to  be 
wasted  on  a  few  runaways.  Perhaps  the  honest  man  remembered 
that  they  had  come  within  the  danger  of  such  a  salutation,  in  some 
measure,  on  his  OTvn  assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth  and  his  followers 
had  died  away,  there  ensued  a  dead  silence,  well  corresponding  with 
the  coolness  and  calmness  of  that  early  hotir  m  the  morning. 

"This  will  not  last  long,"  said  Wilkin  to  the  monk,  in  a  tone  of  fore- 
boding seriousness  wliich  found  an  echo  in  the  good  father's  bosom. 

"It  will  not,  and  it  cannot,"  answered  Aldrovand;  "and  we  must 
expect  a  shrewd  attack,  which  I  should  mind  little,  but  that  their 
numbers  are  great,  ours  few:  the  extent  of  the  walls  considerable, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  these  Welsh  fiends  almost  equal  to  their  fury. 
But  we  will  do  the  best.  I  will  to  the  Lady  Eveline — She  must  show 
herself  upon  the  battlements— She  is  fairer  in  feature  thanbecometh 
a  man  of  my  order  to  speak  of;  and  she  has  withal  a  breathing  of 
her  father's  lofty  spirit.  The  look  and  the  word  of  such  a  lady  will 
give  a  man  double  strength  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  Flemm^j  "and  I  will  go  see  that  the  ;;Ood 
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breakfast  wliich  I  have  appointed  be  presently  served  forth ;  it  will 
give  my  Flemings  more  strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand 
virgins— mav  their  help  be  with  us!— were  they  all  arranofed  on  a 
fair  field." 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Twas  when  ye  raised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  banner  of  your  rightful  liege 

At  your  she-captain's  caL', 
VTho,  miracle  of  womankicd. 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  Stkwart  Bose. 

The  morning'  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad,  when  Eveline 
Bereuger,  in  compliance  with  her  confessor's  advice,  commenced  her 
progress  around  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  castle, 
to  confirm,  by  her  personal  entreaties,  the  minds  of  the  valiant,  and 
to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope  and  to  exertion.  She  wore  a  rich 
collar  and  bracelets,  as  ornaments  which  indicated  her  rank  and 
high  descent;  and  her  under  tunic,  in  the  maimer  of  the  times,  was 
g-athered  around  her  slender  waist  by  a  girdle,  embroidered  with 
precious  stones,  and  secured  by  a  larg'e  buckle  of  gold.  From  one 
side  of  the  girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse,  splendidly 
ndorned  with  needlework,  and  on  the  left  side  it  sustained  a  small 
dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship.  A  dark-coloured  mantle,  chosen 
as  emblematic  of  her  clouded  fortunes,  was  flung  loosely  around  her ; 
and  its  hood  was  brought  forward,  so  as  to  shadow,  but' not  hide,  her 
beautiful  countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the  high  and  ecstatic  ex- 
pression which  had  been  inspired  by  supposed  revelation,  but  they 
retained  a  sorrowful  and  mild,  yet  determined  character;  and  in 
addressing  the  soldiers  she  used  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and  com- 
mand— now  throwing  herself  upon  their  protection — now  demanding 
in  her  aid  tlie  just  tribute  of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictated,  in  groups,  on 
the  points  most  liable  to  attack,  or  from  which  an  assailing  enemy 
might  be  best  annoyed ;  and  it  was  this  unavoidable  separation  of 
their  force  into  small  detachment?,  which  showed  to  disadvantage 
the  extent  of  walls,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  defenders; 
and  though  Wilkin  Flammock  had  contrived  several  means  of  con- 
cealing this  deficiency  of  force  from  the  enemy,  he  could  not  disguise 
it  from  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  cast  mournful  glances  on 
the  length  of  battlements  which  were  unoccupied  save  by  sentinels, 
and  then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded  with  the  bodies 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades  in  this  hour  of 
peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  garrison  from  this 
state  01  discouragement.  She  glided  from  post  to  post,  from  tower 
to  tower,  of  the  old  grey  fortress,  as  a  gleam  of  light  passes  over  a 
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clouded  landscape,  and,  touching'  its  various  points  in  succession, 
calls  them  out  to  beauty  and  effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes 
make  sufferers  eloquent.  She  addressed  the  various  nations  who 
composed  her  little  garrison,  each  in  appropriate  lang-uage.  To  the 
English,  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil — to  the  Flemings,  as  men 
■n-lio  had  become  denizens  by  the  right  of  hospitahty — to  the  Nor- 
mans, as  descendants  of  that  victorious  race,  whose  sword  had  made 
them  the  nobles  and  sovereigns  of  every  land  where  its  edge  had 
been  tried.  To  them  she  used  the  language  of  chivalry,  by  whose 
rules  the  meanest  of  that  nation  regulated,  or  affected  to  regulate, 
his  actions.  The  English  she  reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  hon- 
esty of  heart ;  and  to  the  Flemings  she  spoke  of  the  destruction  of 
their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry.  To  all  she  pro- 
posed vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers— to 
all  she  recommended  confidence  in  God  and  our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  all  of  the  strong  and  vic- 
torious bands  that  were  already  in  march  to  their  relief 

"Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,"  she  said,  "think  of 
leaving  their  native  land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of  orphans 
is  in  their  ears? — it  were  to  convert  their  pious  pui'pose  into  mortal 
sin,  and  to  derogate  from  the  high  fame  they  have  so  well  won.  Yes 
— fight  but  vahantly,  and  perhaps,  before  the  very  sun  that  is  now 
slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  will  see  it  shining  on  the 
ranks  of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.  When  did  the  Welshmen  wait  to 
hear  the  clan^-oiir  of  their  trumpets,  or  the  rustling  of  their  silken 
banners  ?  Fight  bravely — fight  freely  but  a  while ! — our  castle  is 
strong — our  munition  ample — your  hearts  are  good — your  arms  are 
powerful— God  is  nigh  to  us.  and  our  friends  are  not  far  distant. 
Fight,  then,  in  the  name  of  ail  tliat  is  good  and  holy— fight  for  your- 
selves, for  your  wives,  for  your  children,  and  for  your  property— and 
oh !  fight  for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  liath  no  other  defenders  but 
what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  father, 
may  raise  up  among  you !  " 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  already  hardened,  by  habits  and  senti- 
ments, against  a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Xormans  swore, 
on  the  cross  of  their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere  they  would 
surrender  their  posts — the  blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "  Shame  on 
him  who  would  render  up  such  a  lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf, 
while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with  his  body  !  " — Even  the  cold 
Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  tlie  enthusiasm  with  which  the  others 
were  animated,  and  muttered  to  each  other  praises  of  the  young 
lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do  the  best  they  might 
in  her  defence. 

Kose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with  one  or  two  at- 
tendants upon  her  circuit  around  the  castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed 
into  her  natural  character  of  a  sliy  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited 
state  into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  the  suspicions  which  in  the 
evening  before  had  attached  to  lier  fatlier's  character.  She  tripped 
closely  but  respectfully  after  Eveline,  and  listened  to  what  she  said 
from  time  to  time  with  the  awe  and  admiration  of  a  child  listening  to 
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its  tutor,  while  only  her  moistened  eye  expressed  how  far  she  felt  or 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  dang-er,  or  the  force  of  the  exhorta- 
tions. There  was,  however,  a  moment  when  the  youthful  maiden's 
eye  became  more  bright,  her  step  more  confident,  her  looks  more 
elevated.  This  was  when  they  approached  the  spot  where  her  father, 
having-  discharged  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison,  Y»as  now 
exercising-  those  of  eugineer,  and  displaying-  great  skill,  as  v.'ell  as 
wonderful  personal  strength,  in  directing  and  assisting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  mangonel  (a  military  engine  used  for  casting  stones) 
upon  a  station  commanding  an  exposed  postern-gate,  which  led  from 
the  western  side  of  the  castle  down  to  the  plain  ;  and  where  a  severe 
assault  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The  greater  part  of  his  armour 
lay  beside  him,  but  covered  with  his  cassock  to  screen  it  from  morn- 
ing dew  ;  while,  in  his  leathern  doublet,  with  arms  bare  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  a  huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand,  he  set  an  example  to 
the  mechanics  who  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually  a  touch  of  shamefiiced- 
ness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach  of  petty  observances.  Yv'ilkiu 
Flammock  had  been  unmoved  even  to  insensibility  at  the  imputation 
of  treason  so  lately  cast  upon  him  ;  but  he  coloured  high,  and  was 
confused,  while,  liastily  throwing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  dishabille  in  which  he  liad  been  surprised  by  the  Lady 
Eveline.  Not  so  his  daughter.  Proud  of  her  father's  zeal,  her  eye 
gleamed  from  him  to  lier  mistress  with  a  look  of  triumph,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was  suspected 
of  treachery !  " 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach ;  and  anxious 
10  atone  for  her  moment;n-y  d()u])t  of  his  fidelity,  she  oftered  for 
his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value,  "  in  small  amends,"  she  said,  "  of  a 
momentary  misconstruction." 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Flammock,  with  his  usual  blun.tness, 
"  unless  I  have  the  freedom  to  bestow  the  gaud  on  Rose ;  for  I 
think  she  was  grieved  enough  at  that  vrhich  moved  me  little, — as 
why  sliould  it  ?  " 

''  Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline  ;  *'  the  stone  it  bears  is 
as  true  as  thine  own  faith." 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  expanded  plain 
which  extended  between  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the  river,  observed 
how  silent  and  still  the  morning-  was  rising  over  Avhat  had  so  lately 
been  a  scene  of  such  extensive  slaughter. 

"  It  M'ill  not  be  so  long,"  answered  Flammock;  "we  shall  have 
noise  enough,  and  that  nearer  to  our  ears  than  yesterday." 

"Which  way  lie  the  enemy?  "  said  Eveline;  '*  methinks  I  can  spy 
neither  tents  nor  pavilions." 

"  They  use  none,  lady,"  answered  Wilkin  Flammock.  "  Heaven 
has  denied  them  the  grace  and  knowledg-e  to  wc-iive  linen  enough  for 
such  a  purpose — Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  covered 
with  nouglit  but  their  white  mantles.  Would  one  think  that  a  host  of 
tliieves  and  cut-throats  could  look  so  like  the  finest  ol)ject  in  nature 
— a  well-spread  bieaching-field  ! — Hark  ! — hark,  the  wasps  are  begin- 
liiug  to  buzz;  they  will  soon  be  plying  their  sting-s." 
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lu  fact,  there  was  heard  araoD^  the  Welsh  army  a  low  and  iudis- 
tiuct  murmur,  like  that  of 

"  Bees  alann'd,  and  armiug  in  their  hives." 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing'  sound,  which  g-rew  louder  every 
moment,  Eose,  who  had  all  the  irritability  of  a  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, clung-  to  her  father's  arm,  saying-,  in  a  terrified  whisper,  '*  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  the  sea  the  night  before  the  g-reat  inundation." 

"And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  women  to  be  abroad  in," 
said  Flammock.  ''  Go  to  yotu*  chamber.  Lady  Evehue,  if  it  be  yoiu- 
will — and  go  you  too,  Koschen — God  bless  you  both — ye  do  but  keep 
us  idle  here." 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done  all  that  was  incumbent 
upon  her,  and  fearful  lest  the  chill  whicii  she  felt  creeping  over  her 
own  heart  should  infect  others,  Eveline  took  her  vassal's  advice,  and 
withdrew  slowly  to  her  own  apartment,  often  casting  back  her  eye 
to  the  place  where  the  Welsh,  now  drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were 
advancing  their  ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves  of  an  approaching 
tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  with  considerable  military  skill,  adopted 
a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to  the  fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  cal- 
culated to  alarm  on  every  point  the  feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended  by  the  river  were 
watched  each  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  British,  with  instructions  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they  should  ob- 
serve that  some  favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack  should  occur. 
But  far  the  greater  part  of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of  threa 
columns  of  great  strength,  advanced  along  the  plain  on  the  vrestern 
side  of  the  castle,  and  menaced,  with  a  desperate  assault,  the  walls, 
which  in  that  direction  were  deprived  of  the  defence  of  the  river. 
The  first  of  these  formidable  bodies  consisted  entirely  of  archers,  who 
dispersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  beleaguered  place,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  bush  and  rising-ground  which  could  aflbrd  them 
shelter ;  and  then  began  to  bend  their  bows  and  shower  their  arrows 
on  the  battlements  and  loop-holes,  sufi'eriug,  however,  a  great  deal 
more  damage  than  they  were  able  to  inflict,  as  the  garrison  returned 
their  shot  in  comparative  safety,  and  with  more  secure  and  dehbe- 
rate  aim.^  Under  cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrows,  two 
very  strong-  bodies  of  Y\>lsh  attempted  to  carry  the  outer  defences  of 
the  castle  by  storm.  They  had  axes  to  destroy  the  palisades,  then 
called  barriers ;  faggots  to  fill  up  the  external  ditches :  torches  to 
set  fire  to  aught  combustible  which  they  might  find ;  and,  above  ail, 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  finw  towards  the  point 
of  attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate  defence,  and  the  great  loss  whicli 
they  sustained  by  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  assault 
for  nearly  an  hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which  more  than  re- 
cruited their  diminished  numbers.  When  they  were  at  larSt  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  they  seemed  to  adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  harasj-ini^ 

1  See  Note  C.    Archers  of  JVal/pi 
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Species  of  attack.  A  large  body  assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the 
fortress  with  such  fuiT  as  to  draw  thither  as  many  of  the  besieged  as 
could  possibly  be  spared  from  other  defended  posts,  and  wlien  there 
appeared  a  point  less  strongly  manned  than  was  adequate  to  defence, 
that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  separate  body  of  the 
enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  resembled  the  em- 
barrassed traveller,  engaged  in  repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets,  which, 
while  he  brushes  them  from  one  part,  fix  in  swarms  upon  another, 
and  drive  him  to  despair  by  their  numbers,  and  the  boldness  and 
multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  The  postern  being  of  course  a  princi- 
pal point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand,  whose  anxiety  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  absent  from  the  walls,  and  who,  indeed,  where  decency 
would  permit,  took  an  occasional  share  in  the  active  defence  of  the 
place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  point  chiefly  in  danger. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  i\jax,  grim  with  dust 
and  blood,  working  with  his  own  hands  the  great  engine  which  he 
had  lately  helped  to  erect,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  heedful  eye 
to  all  the  exigencies  around. 

"How  thin kest  thou  of  this  day's  work?"  said  the  monk  in  a 
whisper. 

"  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?  "  replied  Flamraock;  "  thou 
art  no  soldier,  and  1  have  no  time  for  words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk,  tucking  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  frock;  "I  will  try  to  help  thee  the  whilst— although.  Our  Lady 
pity  me,  I  know  nothing  of  these  strange  devices, — not  even  the 
names.  But  our  rule  commands  us  to  labour ;  there  can  be  no  harm, 
therefore,  in  turning  this  winch — or  in  placing  this  steel-headed 
piece  of  wood  opj^osite  to  the  cord  (suiting  his  actions  to  his  words), 
nor  see  I  auglit  uncanonical  in  adjusting  the  lever  thus,  or  in  touch- 
ing the  spring." 

The  large  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  as  he  spoke,  and  was  so 
successfully  aimed,  that  it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence, 
to  whom  Gwenwyn  himself  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some  important 
charge." 

"  Well  driven,  ti'ebi(cJiet—v,'e]\  flown  quarrel  /  "  cried  the  monk, 
unable  to  contain  his  delight,  and  giving,  in  his  triumph,  the  true 
technical  names  to  the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  it  discharged. 

"And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Flammock;  "I  think 
thou  knowest  more  than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

"Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father;  "and  now  that  thou 
seest  I  can  work  an  engine,  and  that  the  Welsh  knaves  seem  some- 
thing low  in  stomach,  what  think'st  thou  of  oin-  estate?  " 

"Well  enough— for  a  bad  one — if  we  may  hope  for  speedy  suc- 
cour; but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be  at 
last  wearied  out  by  numbers.  Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall, 
is  a  fearful  odds ;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to 
sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  ofi"  their  conversation,  nor 
did  the  active  enemy  permit  them  to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sunset; 
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for,  alarmmg"  them  ^Yith  repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different 
points,  besides  making-  t"wo  or  three  formidable  and  furious  assaults, 
they  left  tliem  scarce  time  to  breathe,  or  to  take  a  moment's  refresh- 
ment. Yet  the  Wel?h  paid  a  severe  price  for  their  temerity ;  for, 
while  nothing  could  exceed  the  bravery  with  which  their  men  repeat- 
edly advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  were  made  latest  in  the  day 
had  less  of  animated  desperation  than  their  first  onset ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  sense  of  havina:  sustained  great  loss,  and  ap- 
prehension of  its  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightfall, 
and  the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable  to  Gvrenwyn  as  to 
the  exhausted  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh,  there  was  glee  and 
triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day  was  forgotten  in  recollection  of 
the  signal  victory  which  had  preceded  this  siege  ;  and  the  dispirited 
garrison  could  hear  from  their  walls  the  laugh  and  the  song,  the 
sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which  triumphed  by  anticipation  over 
their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight  deepened,  and  night 
closed  with  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles 
that  deck  the  firmament  received  double  brilliancy  from  some  slight 
touch  of  frost,  although  the  paler  planet,  their  mistress,  was  but  in 
her  fii'st  quarter.  The  necessities  of  the  garrison  were  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  of  keeping"  a  very  strong  and  watchful  guard,  ill 
according  with  the  weakness  of  their  numbers,  at  a  time  which  ap- 
peared favourable  to  any  sudden  nocturnal  alarm  ;  and  so  urgent  was 
this  duty,  that  those  who  had  been  more  slightly  wounded  on  the  pre- 
ceding iay,  were  obliged  to  take  their  share  in  it,  notwithstanding 
their  hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now  perfectly  understood 
each  other,  went  in  company  around  the  walls  at  midnight,  exhorting 
the  ward  rs  to  be  watchful,  and  examining  with  their  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  rounds,  and  as 
they  were  ascending  an  elevated  platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and 
uneven  steps,  something  galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  that  they  per- 
ceived on  the  summit  to  which  they  were  ascending,  instead  of  the 
black  corslet  of  the  Flemish  sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two 
whit-e  forms,  the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flammock  with 
more  dismay  than  he  had  shown  durmg  any  of  the  doubtful  events  of 
the  preceding  day's  fight. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "betake  yourself  to  your  tools — es  spuckt — 
there  are  hobgoblins  here." 

The  good  father  had  not  learned  as  a  priest  to  defy  the  spiritual 
host,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dreaded  more  than  any  mortal  enemy; 
but  he  began  to  recite  with  chattering  teeth  the  exorcism  of  the 
church,  ''Conjuro  vos  omiies,  spiritus  7nalijui,  magni,  c.tque parvi,'" 
— when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out, 
"  Is  it  you.  Father  Aldrovand  ? " 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ghost  to  deal  with, 
Wilkin  Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  platform, 
•wliere  they  found  the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,  the  former  with  a 
half-pike  in  her  hand,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 
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"How  is  this,  daughter?"  said  the  monk;  ''how  came  you  here, 
and  thus  armed  ? "  and  where  is  the  sentinel, — the  lazy  Flemish 
hound,  tliat  should  have  kept  the  post :  " 

"  May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one,  father?'* 
Eaid  Rose,  who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything-  wliich  seemed  a  re- 
flection upon  her  country  ;  "  methinks  I  have  heard  of  such  curs  of 
English  breed." 

''  Go  to,  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young-  maiden,"  said  her 
father.  "  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkiu  Yorst,  who  should  have 
kept  this  post  ?  " 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eveline,  pointing-  to  a 
place  where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  tlic  battlement 
fast  asleep — "  He  was  overcome  with  toil — had  fought  hard  through 
the  day,  and  when  1  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like  a  wander- 
ing- spirit  that  cannot  take  slumber  or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the 
rest  which  I  envied.  As  he  had  fought  for  me,  I  might,  1  thought, 
watch  an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  liis  weapon  with  the  purpose  of 
remaining  here  till  some  one  should  come  to  relieve  him. 

''  I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance  ! ''  said  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with  two 
kicks,  which  made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet 
in  no  small  alarm,  which  he  would  have  communicated  to  the  next 
sentinels  and  to  the  whole  g-arrison,  by  crying-  out  that  the  Welsh 
were  upon  the  walls,  had  not  the  monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  witli 
liis  hand  just  as  the  roar  was  issuing-  forth. — "Peace,  and  g-et  thee 
down  to  the  under  bayley,"  said  he  ; — "  thou  deservest  death,  by  all 
the  ])olicies  of  war — but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who  has  saved  your 
worthless  neck,  by  watching-  while  you  were  dreaming"  of  swine's 
flesh  and  beer-pots." 

The  Fleming-,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  his  situation  to  sneak  off"  without  reply,  after  two  or  three 
awkward  congees,  as  well  to  P^veline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose 
iiad  been  so  unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,"  said  W^il- 
kin.  *'  But  what  would  you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot 
live  without  rest  or  sleep."  So  saving*,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if 
he  had  proposed  to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stood,  as  if  it  had  only  garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

'*  True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  and  do  you  therefore  take 
some  rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are 
relieved.     I  cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  1  would  not  if  I  could." 

"  Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock  ;  "  and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a  ccn 
trical  place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I  will 
e'en  close  my  eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood- 
gates." 

"  Oh,  father,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her  sire's  uncere- 
monious neglect  of  decorum — "  think  where  you  are,  and  in  whoso 
presence ! " 

"Ay,  ay,  good  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  remember  the  presence 
of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  is  uo  place  for  folding  of  cloaks  aud  don- 
ning of  nightcaps." 
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^  "Let  lilm  alone,  father,"  said  Eveline,  who  in  another  moment 
miofht  have  smiled  at  the  readiness  with  whicli  Wilkin  Flammock 
folded  himself  in  his  hug-e  cloak,  extended  his  substantial  form  on 
the  stone  bench,  and  g"ave  the  most  decided  tokens  of  profound  re- 
pose, long"  ere  the  monk  had  done  speaking- — '•  Forms  and  fashions 
of  respect,"  she  continued,  "are  for  times  of  ease  and  nicety  : — when 
in  dang-er,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  is  wherever  he  can  find  leisure 
for  an  hour's  sleep — his  eating-diall,  wherever  he  can  obtain  food. 
Sit  thou  down  bv  Rose  and  me,  g-ood  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy 
lesson  which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and  calamity.'* 
The  father  obeyed  ;  but  however  willing"  to  afl'ord  consolation,  his 
ing'enuity  and  theological  skill  sug-g-ested  nothing-  better  than  a 
recitatioii  of  the  penitentiary  psalms,  in  which  task  he  continued 
until  fatig'ue  became  too  powerful  for  him  also,  when  he  committed 
the  same  breach  of  decorum  for  which  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin 
Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Oh,  night  of  ^oe,"  she  said  and  wept; 
"  Oh,  night  foreboding  sorrow  ! 
Oh,  night  of  woe,"  slie  said  and  wept, 
"  But  more  I  dread  the  morrow  !  " 

Sir  Gilbert  Erxior. 

TiiE  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk,  was 
unfelt  by  the  two  anxious  maiden?,  who  remained  with  their  eyes 
bent,  now  upon  the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by  which  it  was 
lig'htetl.  as  if  they  could  have  read  there  the  events  which  the  morrow 
was  to  bring'  forth.  It  was  a  placid  and  melancholy  scene.  Tree 
and  field,  and  hill  and  plain,  lay  before  them  in  doubtful  lig^ht,  while 
at  greater  distance,  their  eye  could  with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two 
places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by  banks  and  trees,  spread 
its  more  expanded  bosom  to  the  stars,  and  the  pale  crescent.  All 
was  still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now  and 
then  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  through  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that  some  of  the 
Welshmen  still  protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.  The  wild 
notes,  partially  heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing'  spirit; 
and,  connected  as  they  were  with  ideas  of  fierce  and  ttnrelenting  hos- 
tility, thrilled  on  Eveline's  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  woe,  captivity 
and  death.  The  only  other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  still- 
ness of  the  night,  were  the  occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post, 
or  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which  seemed  to  wail  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  moonlight  turrets,  in  wMch  they  had  established  their 
ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a  weight  on  the 
bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper 
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seuse  of  present  grief,  and  keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors, 
than  had  reioned  there  during-  the  bustle,  blood,  and  confusion  of  the 
preceding-  day.  She  rose  up — she  sat  down — she  moved  to  and  fro 
on  the  phitform — she  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  to  a  single  spot,  as 
if  she  were  trying  by  variety  of  posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense 
of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as  they  slept 
soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlement,  she  could  no  longer  for- 
bear breaking  silence.  "  Men  are  happy,"  she  said,  "  my  beloved 
Rose ;  their  anxious  thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  exer- 
tion, or  drowned  in  the  insensibility  which  follows  it.  They  may 
encounter  wounds  and  death,  but  it  is  we  who  feel  in  the  spirit  a 
more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows,  and  in  the  gnawing  sense 
of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  living  death,  more 
cruel  than  that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 

"Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady,"  said  Rose  ;  "  be  rather 
what  you  were  yesLci'day,  caring  for  the  wounded,  for  the  aged,  for 
every  one  but  yourself — exposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the 
showers  of  the  Welsh  arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to 
others ;  while  I — shame  on  me— could  but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep, 
and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have  to  prevent  my  shouting  with  the 
wild  cries  of  the  Welsh,  or  screaming  and  groaning  with  those  of  our 
friends  who  fell  around  me." 

"Alas!  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "you  may  at  pleasure  in- 
dulge your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distraction  itself— you  have  a  father 
to  fight  and  watch  for  you.  Mine,  my  kind,  noble,  and  honoured 
parent,  lies  dead  on  yonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for  me  is  to 
act  as  may  best  become  his  memory.  But  this  moment  is  at  least 
mine,  to  think  upon  and  to  mourn  for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long  repressed  burst  of  filial 
sorrow,  she  sunk  down  on  tlie  banquette  which  ran  along  the  inside 
of  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself, 
"He  is  gone  for  ever !  "  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief 
One  hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon  which  she  held,  and 
served,  at  the  same  time,  to  prop  her  forehead,  Avhile  the  tears,  by 
which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time  relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from 
lier  eyes,  and  lier  sobs  seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Rose  almost  feared 
li'er  heart  was  bursting.  Her  aflfection  and  sympathy  dictated  at 
once  the  kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition  permitted.  With- 
out attempting  to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  full  current,  she 
gently  sat  her  down  beside  the  mourner,  and  possessing  herself  of 
the  hand  which  had  sunk  motionless  by  her  side,  she  alternately 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now  covered  it  with 
Icisses,  now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these  tokens  of  the  most 
devoted  and  humble  synjpathy,  waited  a  more  composed  moment  to 
offer  her  little  stock  of  consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness, 
that,  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  tlie  two  beautiful  young  women,  it 
seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of  some  emi- 
nent sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still  wept,  and  whose  hearts 
still  throbbed.  At  a  little  distance,  the  gleaming  corslet  of  the 
Fleming,  and  the  dark  garments  of  Fatlier  Aldrovand,  as  they  lay 
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prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the  bodies  of  those  for 
whom  the  principal  iig-ures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that  the  sorrows 
of  Eveline  were  assuming  a  more  composed  character ;  her  codtuI- 
sive  sobs  were  changed  for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course 
of  her  tears,  though  they  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  less  violent. 
Her  kind  attendant,  availing  herself  of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried 
softly  to  win  the  spear  frpm  her  lad/s  grasp.  ''  Let  me  be  sentinel 
for  a  while,"  she  said,  "  my  sweet  lady — I  will  at  least  scream  louder 
than  you,  if  any  danger  should  approach."  She  ventui'ed  to  kiss  her 
cheek,  and  throw  her  arms  around  Eveline's  neck  while  she  spoke ; 
but  a  mute  caress,  which  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faithful  girl's 
kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose,  was  the  only 
answer  returned.  They  remained  for  many  minutes  silent  in  the 
same  posture, — Eveline,  like  an  upright  and  tender  poplar,— Rose, 
who  encircled  her  lady  in  her  arms,  hke  the  woodbine  which  twines 
around  it. 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress  shiver  in  her 
embrace,  and  then  Eveline's  hand  grasped  her  arm  rigidly  as  she 
wliis;]jered,  "  Do  you  hear  nothing  ? " 

"No — nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl,''  answered  Rose, 
timorously. 

.  '•'  I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline, — "  I  thought  I  heard  it — 
hark,  it  comes  again ! — Look  from  the  battlements,  Rose,  while  I 
awaken  the  priest  and  thy  father." 

'•'Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "I  dare  not — what  can  this  sound  be 
that  is  heard  by  one  only  ? — You  are  deceived  by  the  rush  of  the 
river." 

'•  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  imnecessarily,"  said  Eveline,  pass- 
ing, "'  or  even  break  your  father's  needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of 
mine— But  hark — hark! — I  hear  it  again — distinct  amidst  the  inter- 
mitting sounds  of  the  rushing  water — a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled 
with  a  tinkling  like  smiths  or  armourers  at  work  upon  their  anvils." 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette,  and  flinging 
back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hau',  had  applied  her  hand  behind  her 
ear  to  collect  the  distant  sound.  "  I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  '''  and  it  in- 
creases— Awake  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay ! " 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the  reversed  end  of 
the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she  whispered  in 
a  hasty  but  cautioiLs  voice,  '■'  To  arms— the  Welsh  are  upon  us  ! "_ 

•'•  What — where  : "  said  Wilkin  Flammock, — '*  where  be  they?'"' 

"  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  armingv'  she  replied. 

"  The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  faucy7  lady,"  said  the  Fleming, 
whose  organs  were  of  the  same  hea\'y  character  with  his  form  and 
his  disposition.  "I  would  I  had  not  g-one  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was 
to  be  awakened  so  soon." 

"  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock — the  sound  of  armour  comes 
from  the  north-east." 

"The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,"  said  Wilkin,  "  and 
besides,  thev  wear  no  armour." 
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"I  hear  it — I  hear  it!"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  been 
listeniDg-  for  some  time.  "  All  praise  to  St  Benedict ! — Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doh)ureiise  has  been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever  ! — 
It  is  the  tramp  of  horse — it  is  the  chish  of  armour — the  chivah'y  of 
the  Marches  are  coming-  to  our  rehef— Kyrie  Eleison  !" 

"I  hear  something-  too,"  said  Flammock, — "something'  like  the 
hollow  Bound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my  neighbour 
Klinkerman's  wareliouse,  and  rolled  his  pots  and  pans  against  each 
other.  But  it  were  an  evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends 
— we  were  best  rouse  the  people." 

"  Tush  1"  said  the  priest,  "  talk  to  me  of  pots  and  kettles  ? — "Was 
I  squire  of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen  Mauleverer  for  twenty  years, 
and  do  I  not  know  the  tramp  of  a  war-horse  or  the  clash  of  a  mail- 
coat? — But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have  me  the 
best  drawn  up  at  the  base-court — we  may  h.elp  them  by  a  sally." 

"  That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  consent,"  murmured 
the  Fleming  ;  "  but  to  the  wall  if  you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But 
keep  your  Normans  and  English  silent,  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly 
and  noisy  joy  will  awaken  the  Welsh  camp,  and  prepare  them  for 
their  unwelcome  visitors." 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  intelligence,  and  they 
parted  in  opposite  directions,  each  to  rouse  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  who  were  soon  heard  drawing  from  all  quarters  to  their  posts 
upon  the  walls,  with  hearts  in  a  very  different  mood  from  tliat  in 
wnich  they  had  descended  from  them.  The  utmost  caution  being 
used  to  prevent  noise,  the  manning  of  the  walls  was  accomplished 
in  silence,  and  the  garrison  awaited  in  breathless  expectation  the 
success  of  the  forces  who  were  rapidly  advancing  to  their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  which  now  loudly  awakened  the  silence 
of  this  eventful  night,  could  no  longer  be  mistaken.  They  were  dis- 
tinguisliable  from  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  river,  or  from  the  mutter- 
ing sounds  of  distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  angry  notes  which 
the  clashing  of  the  rider's  arms  mingled  with  the  deep  bass  of  the 
horses'  rapid  tread.  From  the  long  continuance  of  the  sounds,  their 
loudness,  and  the  extent  of  horizon  from  which  they  seemed  to 
come,  all  in  the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  approaching  relief  con- 
sisted of  several  very  strong  bodies  of  horse. ^  At  once  this  mighty 
soimd  ceased,  as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trod  had  either  devoured 
the  armed  squadrons  or  had  become  inc{ii)able  of  resounding  to  their 
tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  concluded  that 
their  friends  had  made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses  breath, 
examine  the  lenguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the  order  of  the  attack 
upon  them.    The  ])ause,  however,  was  but  momentary. 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies,  were  tliemselves, 
on  many  occasions,  liable  to  surprise.  Their  men  were  undisciplined, 
and  sometimes  negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  the  sentinel ;  and, 
besides,  their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  scoured  the  country 

1  Even  the  sharp  and  angry  clang  made  by  tlie  iron  scabbards  of  modern  cavalry 
ringing  aj/niiibt  tlie  steel-tipp'd  saddles  and  stirrup,  betrays  tlieir  approach  from  a 
distance.  Tlie  clash  of  the  armour  of  knights,  armed  ccq^-t'ipie,  must  have  been  much 
lucre  easily  disccruible. 
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during  the  precediua'  clav,  had  broiio-ht  back  tidiiiA'S  which  had  lulled 
them  into  fatal  security.'  Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelessly 
guarded,  and  confident  in  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had 
altogether  neglected  the  important  mihtary  duty  of  establishing 
patrols  and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  main  body. 
Thus  the  cavalrv  of  the  Lords  :Marchers,  notwithstanding  the  noise 
which  accompanied  their  advance,  had  approached  very  near  the 
British  camp  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  ^  But  while  they  were 
aiTanging  their  forces  into  separate  columns,  in  order  to  commence 
the  assault,  a  loud  and  increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  an- 
nounced that  thev  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger.  The  shrill 
and  discordant  cries  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  assemble  their 
men,  each  under  the"^banner  of 'his  chief,  resounded  from  their 
leaguer.  But  these  rallyius"  shouts  were  soon  converted  into  screams, 
and  clamours  of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the  thundering  charge  of 
the  barbed  horses  and  heavily-armed  cavalry  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Britons  renounce  their  defence,  or  forfeit  their  old 
hereditary  i.irivilege,  to  be  called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their 
cries  of  defiance  and  resistance  were  heard  resounding  above  the 
gToans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant  assailants, 
and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  night-battle.  It  was  not  until  the 
morning  light  began  to  peep  forth,  that  the  slaughter  or  disper- 
sion of  Gweuwyn's  forces  was  complete,  and  that  the  "'  eartliquake 
voice  of  victory  "  arose  in  uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy  of 
exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed,  looking  from 
their  towers  over  the  expanded  country  beneath,  witnessed  notliing 
but  one  widespread  scene  of  desultory  ilight  and  unrelaxed  pursuit. 
That  the  Welsh  had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  security 
upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  now  rendered  their  discomfiture 
more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  single  pass  by  which  they  could  cross 
to  the  other  side  was  soon  completely  chocked  by  fugitives,  on  whose 
rear  raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Xormans.  Many  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of  gaining  the 
farther  side,  and,  except  a  few,  who  were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful, 
and  active,  perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  currents  j  others, 
more  fortunate,  escaped  by  fords,  with  which  they  had  accidentally 
been  made  acquainted ;  many  dispersed,  or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in 
reckless  despair  towards  the  castle,  as  if  the  fortress,  which  had  beat 
tbem  off  when  victorious,  could  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  them  in  their 
present  forlorn  condition;  while  others  roamed  wildly  over  the  plain, 
seeking  only  escape  from  immediate  and  instant  danger,  vrithout 
knowing  whither  they  ran. 

The  Xormans,  meanwhile,  divided  into  small  parties,  followed  and 
slaughtered  them  at  pleasure ;  while,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
victors,  the  banner  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed  from  a  small  mount, 
on  which  Gweu^\'yn  had  lately  pitched  his  ovra,  and  surrounded  by  a 
competent  force,  both  of  infantry  and  horsemen,  which  the  experi- 
enced Baron  permitted  on  no  account  to  wander  far  from  it. 
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The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the  chase  with  shouts 
of  exultation  and  of  ven<^-eance,  rino-inrr  around  the  battlements, 
wliich  resounded  with  the  cries,  "  11a,  ISaint  Edward !— Ha,  Saint 
Dennis  ! — Strike — slay — uo  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves — thiuk  on 
Raymond  Berenger ! " 

The  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these  veng-eful  and  victorious 
clamours,  and  dis>charg-ed  several  sheaves  of  arrows  upon  such  fugi- 
tives as,  in  their  extremity,  approached  too  near  the  castle.  They 
would  fain  have  sallied  to  give  more  active  assistance  in  the  work  of 
destruction  ;  but  the  communication  being'  now  open  with  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester's  forces,  Wilkin  Flam  mock  considered  himself  and 
the  garrison  to  be  under  the  orders  of  that  renowned  chief,  and  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  eager  admonitions  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
would,  notwithstanding  his  sacerdotal  character,  have  willingly  him- 
self taken  charge  of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an  end.  The  retreat 
was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and  knights  halted  on  the  plain  to 
collect  their  personal  followers,  muster  tliem  under  their  proper 
pennon,  and  then  march  them  slowly  back  to  the  great  standard  of 
their  leader,  around  which  the  main  body  were  again  to  be  as- 
sembled, like  the  clouds  which  gather  around  the  evening  sun— a 
fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn  farther,  in  respect  of  the 
level  rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark  battalion*, 
as  the  beams  were  flung  back  from  their  jiolished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the  horsemen,  and 
remained  occupied  only  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  Welsh- 
men. The  bands  who  had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance 
were  also  now  seen  returning",  driving  before  them,  or  dragging 
after  them,  dejected  and  unhappy  captives,  to  whom  they  had  given 
quarter  when  their  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  tiiat,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  liberators, 
Wilkin  Flammock  commanded  all  tiie  banners  of  the  castle  to  be 
displayed,  under  a  general  shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had 
fought  under  them.  It  was  answered  by  a  universal  cry  of  joy 
from  De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung'  so  wide,  as  might  even  yet 
have  startled  such  of  the  Welsh  fugitives,  as,  far  distant  from  this 
disastrous  field  of  flight,  might  have  ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's 
repose. 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  a  single  rider 
advanced  from  the  Constable's  army  towards  the  castle,  showing, 
even  at  a  distance,  an  unusual  dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace 
of  deportment.  He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge,  which  was  instantly 
lowered  to  receive  him,  whilst  Flammock  and  the  monk  (for  the 
latter,  as  far  as  he  could,  associated  himself  v/ith  the  former  in  all  acts 
of  authority)  hastened  to  receive  the  envoy  of  their  liberator.  They 
found  him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-coloured  horse,  which  was 
slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted  with  the 
exertions  of  the  evening ;  though,  answering  to  the  caressing  hand 
of  his  youthful  rider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison, 
and  snorted  to  announce  his  unabated  mettle  and  unwearied  love  of 
combat.    The  young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of  un- 
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abated  vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of  recent  exertion.  His 
helmet  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow,  showed  a  gallant  countenance, 
coloured  highly,  but  not  inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  short  chestnut  curls ;  and  although  his  armour  was  of  a 
massive  and  simple  form,  he  moved  under  it  with  such  elasticity  and 
ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceful  attire,  not  a  burden  or  encumbrance. 
A  furred  mantle  had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than  the 
heavy  hauberk,  which  complied  with  every  gesttire  of  his  noble 
form.  Yet  his  countenance  was  so  juvenile,  that  only  the  down  on 
the  upper  lip  announced  decisively  the  approach  to  manhood.  The 
females,  who  thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their 
deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises  of  his  beauty  with  bless- 
ings on  his  valoiu';  and  one  comely  middle-aged  dame.,  in  partictilar, 
distinguished  by  the  tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  liose  sat  on  a 
well-shaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of  her  coif,  pressed 
close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and,  more  forward  than  the  rest, 
doubled  the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying  aloud,  that  Oiu- 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemp- 
tion by  an  angel  from  the  sanctuary ; — a  speech  which,  although 
Father  Aldrovand  shook  his  head,  Avas  received  by  her  companions 
with  such  general  acclamation,  as  greatly  embarrassed  the  young- 
man's  modesty. 

■"  Peace,  all  of  ye  !"  said  Wilkin  Flammock — "  Know  you  no  re- 
spects, you  women,  or  have  yoti  never  seen  a  young  gentleman 
before,  that  you  hang  on  him  like  flies  on  a  honey-comb  ?  Stand 
back,  I  say,  and  let  us  hear  in  peace  what  are  the  commands  of  the 
noble  Lord  of  Lacy." 

"  These,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  can  only  deliver  in  the  presence 
of  the  right  noble  demoiselle,  Eveline  Bereuger,  if  I  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  such  honour." 

"That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  forward  dame,  who  had 
before  expressed  her  admiration  so  energetically ;  *'  I  will  uphold 
thee  worthy  of  her  presence,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can 
do  thee." 

"Now,  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion  !"  said  the  monk  :  while  in 
the  same  breath  the  Fleming  exclaimed,  •'•'  Beware  the  cucking-stool, 
Dame  Scaut-o'- Grace  !"  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  across 
the  court. 

'•  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  said  the  cavalier,  as  he  ptit 
the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a  menial;  and  in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some 
part  of  his  female  retinue,  who  began  to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as 
much  as  they  had  done  the  rider ;  and  some,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from  kissing  the  stirrups  and  horse 
furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from  her  own  point 
as  were  some  of  her  companions.  She  continued  to  repeat  the  word 
cucking-stool,  till  the  Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became 
more  specific  in  her  objtu'gation. — And  why  cuckmg-stool,  I  pray. 
Sir  Wilkin  Butterfirkin  ?  You  are  the  man  would  stop  an  English 
mouth  with  a  Flemish  damask  napkin,  I  trow!  I^Iarry  quep,  my 
cousiit  the  weaver  !     And  why  the  cucking-stool,  I  pray  ? — because 
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my  youno*  lady  is  comely,  and  the  yonng-  squire  is  a  man  of  mettle, 
reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to  come  vet !  Have  we  not  eyes  to 
see,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tong-ue  ?" 

'"'  In  troth,  Dame  GilHan,  they  do  you  wrong-,  who  doubt  it,"  said 
Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood  by ;  "  but  I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now, 
were  it  but  for  womanhood." 

'•'How  now,  mannerly  Mrs  Marg-ery?"  replied  the  incorrig-ible 
Gillian  ;  "'  is  your  heart  so  high,  because  you  dandled  our  yount? 
lady  on  your  knee  fifteen  years  since  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will 
find  its  way  to  the  cream,  thoug'h  it  was  broug'ht  up  on  an  abbess's 
lap." 

"Home,  housewife— home  ! "  exclaimed  her  husband,  the  old  hunts- 
man, who  was  weary  of  tins  public  exhibition  of  his  domestic  terma- 
gant— "  home,  or  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog'-leash— Here  are 
both  the  confessor  and  Wilkin  Flammock  wondering-  at  your  im- 
pudence." 

''  Indeed ! '"'  replied  Gillian ;  "  and  are  not  two  fools  enoug'h  for 
wonderment,  that  you  must  come  with  your  grave  pate  to  make  up 
the  number  three  ? " 

There  was  a  g-eneral  laugh  at  the  huntsman's  expense,  under  cover 
of  which  he  prudently  withdrew  his  spouse,  without  attempting-  to 
continue  the  war  of  tongues,  in  which  she  had  shown  sucli  a  decided 
superiority. 

This  controversy,  so  lig-ht  is  the  chang-e  in  human  spirits,  espe- 
cially among-  the  lovrer  class,  awakened  bursts  of  idle  mirth  among- 
being-Sj  who  had  so  lately  been  in  the  jaws  of  dang-er,  if  not  of  abso- 
lute despair. 


CHAPTER   X. 

They  bore  liim  barefaced  on  his  bier, 
Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
,  And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  grave 

■Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 

The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey. 

"WpTiLE  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle-yard,  the  young* 
squire,  Damian  Lacy,  obtained  the  audience  which  lie  had  requested 
of  Eveline  Berenger,  who  received  him  in  tlie  g-reat  hall  of  the  castle, 
seated  beneath  the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon  by  Rose,  and 
other  female  attendants;  of  whom  the  first  alone  was  permitted  to 
use  a  tabouret  or  small  stool,  in  her  presence,  so  strict  were  the 
Norman  maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining-  their  claims  to  high  rank 
and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and  Flammock,  as  the 
spiritual  character  of  tlie  one,  and  the  trust  reposed  by  her  late 
father  in  tlie  other,  authorised  them  to  be  present  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Eveline  naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  two  steps  to  re- 
ceive the  handsome  youthful  envoy ;  and  her  bashfulness  seemed 
infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  confusion  that  Damian  went  through 
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the  ceremony  of  salutino:  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him 
in  token  of  welcome.  EveUne  was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking 
first. 

"  We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us,"  she  said,  '•'  to 
ffreet  with  our  thanks  the  messenger  who  brink's  us  tiding-s  of  safety. 
AVe  speak— unless  we  err— to  the  noble  Damian  of  Lacy  ?" 

•'•  To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered  Damian,  falling- 
with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone  of  courtesy  which  his  errand  and 
character  required,  "  who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble 
uncle,  Hug'o  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester," 

"  Will  n^t  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with  his  presence 
the  poor  dweUing-  wh'.ch  he  has  saved ':" 

"  My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian,  "  is  now  God's  soldier, 
and  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  embark  for 
the  Holy  Land.  But  by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the 
defeat  of  your  savage  eiiemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens  that  the 
comrade  and  friend  of  your  noble  father  hath  not  left  his  lamentable 
death  many  hours  unavenged."  So  saying,  he  drew  forth  and  laid 
before  Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the  coronet,  and  the  eudorchawg, 
or  chain  of  linked  gold,  vrhich  had  distinguished  the  rank  of  the 
Welsh  Prince.i 

'•  Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen?"  said  Eveline,  a  natural  shudder 
combating  with  the  feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  she  beheld 
that  the  trophies  were  speckled  with  blood, — "  The  slayer  of  my 
father  is  no  more." 

'•'  ]My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton  as  he  endeavoured  to 
rally  his  flying  people — he  died  grimly  on  the  weapon  which  had 
passed  more  than  a  fathom  through  his  body,  and  exerted  his  last 
strength  in  a  furious  but  ineffectual  blow  with'  his  mace." 

"  Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline  ;  "  may  his  sins  be  forgiven  to  the 
man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by  a  death  so  bloody  I — One 

question  I  would  ask  you,  noble  sir.     I\Iy  father's  remains "  She 

paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

'■'  An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most  honoured  lady," 
replied  the  squire,  in  the  tone  of  sjTnpathy  which  the  sorrows  of  so 
young  and  so  fair  an  orphan  called  irresistibly  forth.  "  Such  prepar- 
ations as  time  admitted  were  making  even  when  I  lefc  the  host,  to 
transport  what  was  mortal  of  the  noble  Berengcr  from  the  field  on 
which  we  found  him,  amid  a  monument  of  slain  which  his  own  sword 
had  raised.  My  kinsman's  vow  will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your  port- 
cullis ;  but,  with  your  permission,  I  v.ill  represent  him,  if  such  be 
your  pleasure,  at  these  honoured  obsequies,  having  charge  to  that 
effect." 

"  ]My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eveline,  making  an  effort  to 
restrain  her  tears,  '•  will  be  best  mourned  by  the  noble  and  the  brave.'' 
She  would  have  continued,  but  her  voice'  failed  her,  and  she  was 
obhged  to  withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  her  sorrow, 
and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites  M'ith  such  ceremony  as  circum- 
stances  should  permit.     Damian  bowed  to  the  departiuo-  mourner  as 

1  Se€  Note  D.    S'.'.dorchatcff,  or  Gold  Chains  of  the  Weltk 
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reverently  as  lie  would  have  done  to  a  divinity,  and  taking*  his  horse, 
returned  to  his  uncle's  host,  which  had  encamped  hastily  on  the 
recent  field  of  battle. 

The  sun  was  no\v  high,  and  the  whole  plain  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bustle,  equally  different  from  the  solitude  of  the  early  morn- 
ing-, and  from  the  roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  engagement. 
The  news  of  Hug'o  de  liacy's  victory  everywhere  spread  abroad  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  triumpn,  and  had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinhm- 
raon,  to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations.  Numbers  also  of  the 
loose  and  proflig'ate  character>  which  abound  in  a  country  subject  to 
the  frecjuent  chang-es  of  war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of  spoil,  or 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the  Lombard, 
despising-  dang-er  where  there  was  a  chance  of  g-ain,  mig-ht  be  already 
seen  bartering-  liquors  and  wares  with  the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for 
the  blood-stained  ornaments  rf  gold  lately  worn  by  tlie  defeated 
British.  Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the  Welsh  captives  and 
their  captors ;  and  where  they  could  trust  the  means  and  good  faith 
of  the  former,  sometimes  became  bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in 
ready  money,  the  suras  necessary  for  their  ransom ;  whilst  a  more 
numerous  class  became  themselves  the  purchasers  of  those  prisoners 
who  had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with  their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long-  encumber  the  soldier, 
or  blunt  his  ardour  for  larLher  enterprise,  the  usual  means  of  dis- 
sipating- military  spoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans,  mimes, 
jugglers,  minstrels,  and  tale-tellers  of  every  description,  had  accom- 
panied the  night-march  ;  and,  secure  in  the  military  reputation  of 
the  celebrated  De  Lacy,  had  rested  fearlessly  at  some  little  distance 
until  the  battle  was  fought  and  won.  These  now  approached,  in 
many  a  joyous  g-roup,  to  congratulate  the  victors.  Close  to  the 
parties  which  they  formed  for  the  dance,  the  song  or  the  tale,  upon 
the  yet  bloody  field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  f(n'  the  purpose, 
were  opening-  larg'e  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead — leeches  were 
seen  tending  the  woimded — priests  and  monks  confessing  tliose  in 
extremity — soldiers  transporting-  from  the  field,  the  bodies  of  the 
more  honoured  among  the  slain — peasants  mourning-  over  their  tram- 
pled crops  and  plundered  habitations — and  widows  and  orphans  search- 
ing- for  the  bodies  of  husbands  and  parents,  amid  the  promiscuous 
carnag-e  of  two  combats.  Thus  woe  mingled  her  wildest  notes  with 
those  of  jubilee  and  bacchanal  triumph,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the  varied  maze  of  human 
life,  where  joy  andg'rief  are  so  strangely  mixed,  and  where  the  con- 
fines of  mirth  and  pleasure  often  border  on  those  of  sorrow  and  of 
death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once  silenced,  and  the 
attention  alike  of  those  who  rejoiced  or  grieved  was  arrested  by  the 
loud  and  mournful  sound  of  six  trumpets,  which,  uplifting  and  unit- 
ing their  thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  deatli-note,  apprised 
all,  that  the  obsequies  of  the  valiant  Raymond  Berenger  were  about 
to  commence.  From  a  tent,  which  had  been  hastily  pitched  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  the  body,  twelve  black  monks,  the  inhabitants 
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of  a  neighbouring"  conrent,  began  to  file  out  in  pau's,  headed  by  their 
abbot,  who  bore  a  large  cross,  and  thuD'lered  forth  the  sublime  notes 
of  the  Caihohc  Miserere  me.  Domine.  Then  came  a  chosen  body  of 
men-at-arms,  trailing  their  lances,  with  their  points  reversed  and 
pointed  to  the  earth ;  and  after  them  the  body  of  the  valiant  Beren- 
ger,  wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner,  which,  regained  from  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh,  now  served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funeral 
pall.  The  most  gallant  knights  of  the  Constable's  household  (for,  like 
other  great  nobles  of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon  a  scale  which 
approached  to  that  of  royalty)  walked  as  mourners  and  supporters 
of  the  corpse,  which  was  borne  upon  lances ;  and  the  Constable  of 
Chester  himself,  alone  and  fully  armed,  excepting  the  head,  followed 
as  chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of  squires,  men-at-arms,  and  pages 
of  noble  descent,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession ;  while  their 
nakers  and  trumpets  echoed  back,  from  time  to  time,  the  melancholy 
song  of  the  monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that  of  sorrow  was 
for  a  moment  turned  from  her  ovrn  griefs,  to  witness  the  last  honours 
bestowed  on  him,  who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  guardian  of  his 
people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the  plain  which  had  been 
within  a  few  hours  the  scene  of  such  varied  events ;  and,  pausing 
before  the  outer  gate  of  the  barricades  of  the  castle,  invited,  by  a  pro- 
longed and  solemn  flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  the  remains  of  its 
late  gallant  defender.  The  melancholy  summons  was  answered  by 
the  warder's  liorn — the  drawbridge  sunk — the  portcuUis  rose — and 
Father  Aldrovand  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway,  arrayed  in 
his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst  a  little  way  behind  him  stood  the  orphaned 
dauDsel,  in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted,  supported  by 
her  attendant  Rose,  and  followed  by  the  females  of  the  household. 

The  Constable  of  Cliester  paused  upon  the  tlireshold  of  the  outer 
gate,  and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in  white  cloth  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  with  a  lowly  reverence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damian, 
the  task  of  attending*  the  remains  of  Eaymond  Berenger  to  the 
chapel  within  the  castle.  The  soldiers  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  most  of 
whom  were  bound  by  the  same  vow  with  himself,  also  halted  with- 
out the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under  arms,  while  the  death-peal 
of  the  chapel  bell  announced  from  within  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances,  which  were  skil- 
fully contrived  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  even  should 
he  succeed  in  forcing  the  outer  gate,  and  arrived  at  length  in  the 
great  court-yard,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and 
those  who,  under  recent  circumstances,  liad  taken  refuge  there,  were 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  their  departed  lord. 
Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the  motley  crowd  from  without, 
whom  curiosity,  or  the  expectation  of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the 
castle  gate,  and  who,  by  one  argument  or  another,  had  obtained  from 
the  warders  penuission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  the  chapel,  the 
ancient  Gothic  front  of  which  formed  one   side  of  the  courtyard, 
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until  certaiu  prayers  were  recited  by  the  priests,  in  wliicli  the  crowd 
around  vrere  supposed  to  join  vdth  becoming-  reverence. 

It  was  during-  this  interval,  that  a  man,  whose  peaked  beard,  em- 
broidered g-irdle,  and  high-crowned  hat  of  grey  felt,  g-ave  him  the 
air  of  a  Lombard  merchant,  addressed  Margery,  the  nurse  of  Eveline, 
in  a  whispering  tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent. — "  I  am  a  travelling 
merchant,  good  sister,  and  am  come  hither  in  quest  of  gain — can  you 
tell  me  whether  I  can  have  any  custom  in  this  castle?" 

"  You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stranger — you  may  yourself 
see  that  this  is  a  place  for  mourning  and  not  for  merchandise." 

"  \''et  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce,"  said  the  stranger, 
approaching  still  closer  to  the  side  of  Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  tone  yet  more  confidential.  "  I  have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian 
silk — black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn  for  a  deceased 
monarch— Cyprus,  such  as  the  East  hath  seldom  sent  forth— black 
cloth  for  mourning  hangings — all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  rever- 
ence in  fashion  and  attire  ;  and  I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink  you,  good  dame — sucli 
things  must  be  had — I  vrill  sell  as  good  ware  and  as  cheap  as  another; 
and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a  purse  with  five  flor- 
ins, shall  be  the  meed  of  your  Icindness." 

"I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery,  "and  choose  a  better 
time  for  vaunting  your  wares — you  neglect  both  place  and  season  ; 
and  if  you  be  forther  importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who  will 
show  you  the  outward  side  of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the  warders 
would  admit  pedlars  upon  a  day  such  as  this — they  would  drive  a 
gainful  bargain  by  the  bedside  of  their  mother,  were  she  dying,  I 
trow."     So  saying',  she  turned  scornfully  from  him. 

Wiiile  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,  the  merchant  felt  his 
cloak  receive  an  intelhgent  twitch  upon  the  other,  and,  looking  round 
upon  the  signal,  he  saw  a  dame,  whose  black  kerchief  was  affectedly 
disposed,  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  of  light 
laug-hing  features,  which  must  have  been  captivating  when  young-, 
since  they  retained  so  many  good  points  when  at  least  forty  years 
had  passed  over  them.  She  winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the 
same  time  her  under  lip  with  her  forefinger,  to  announce  the  pro- 
priety of  silence  and  secresy ;  then  gliding  from  the  crowd,  retreated 
to  a  small  recess  formed  by  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if 
to  avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  place  at  the  moment  when  tlie 
bier  should  be  lifted.  The  merchant  failed  not  to  follow  her  example, 
and  was  soon  by  her  side,  when  she  did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of 
opening  his  affairs,  but  commenced  the  conversation  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  Dame  ^Margery — Maninerly 
Margery,  as  I  call  her— heard  as  much,  at  least,  as  led  me  to  guess 
the  rest,  for  I  have  got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

'•'A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  as  bright  as  drops  of  dew 
in  a  May  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping,"  said  the  scarlet- 
hosed  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself  who  spoke;  "and,  to  be  sure,  I 
have  good  cause,  for  our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and 
would  someVimes  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me  buxom 
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Gillian  of  Croydon— not  that  the  g-ood  g-entieman  was  ever  uncivil, 
for  he  would  thrust  a  silver  twopennies  into  my  hand  at  the  same 
time. — Oh  I  the  friend  that  I  have  lost ! — And  I  have  had  aug-er  on 
his  account  too — I  have  seen  old  Raoul  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  fit 
for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for  a  whole  day  about  it ;  but,  as  I  said 
to  him,  it  was  not  for  the  hke  of  me  to  be  affronting  our  master,  and 
a  great  baron,  about  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss,  or  such  like." 

"  Xo  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind  a  master,  dame,"  said 
the  merchant. 

"Xo  wonder  indeed,"  replied  the  dame,  with  a  sigh;  "and  then 
v>-hat  is  to  become  of  us? — It  is  like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to  her 
aunt — or  she  will  marry  one  of  tliese  Lacys  that  they  talk  so  much 
of— or,  at  any  rate,  she  will  leave  the  castle :  and  it's  like  old  Raoul 
and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with  the  lord's  old  chargers.  The 
Lord  knows,  they  may  as  well  hang  him  up  with  the  old  hounds,  for 
he  is  both  footless  and  fangless,  and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
know  of. ' 

"  Yotir  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mourning  mantle,"  said 
the  merchant,  "who  is  so  nearly  sunli  down  upon  the  body  just  now?" 

'•  In  good  trotJi  is  she,  sir — and  much  cause  she  has  to  sink  down. 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek  for  such  another  father.'"' 

"I  see  you  are  a  most  discerning  woman,  gossip  Gillian,"  answered 
the  merchant ;  "  and  yonder  youth  that  supported  her  is  her  bride- 
gToom :  ■' 

'■  Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  support  her,"  said  Gillian  ; 
"and  so  have  I  for  that  matter,  for  v,hat  can  poor  old  rusty  Raoul  do?'"' 

'■  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  ? "  said  the  merchant. 

"Xo  one  knows  more,  than  that  such  a  thing  vras  in  treaty  between 
our  late  lord  and  the  great  Constable  of  Chester,  that  came  to-day 
but  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cutting  all  our  throats, 
and  doing  the  Lord  knoweth  what  mischief  beside.  But  there  is  a 
marriage  talked  of,  that  is  certain — and  most  folk  think  it  must  be 
for  this  smooth-cheeked  boy  Damian,  as  they  call  him :  for  though 
the  Constable  has  gotten  a  beard,  which  his  nephew  hath  not,  it  is 
something  too  grizzled  for  a  bridegroom's  chin— Be-ides,  he  goes  to 
the  Holy  Wars — fittest  place  for  all  elderly  warriors — I  wish  he 
would  take  Raoul  with  him. — But  what  is  all  this  to  what  you  were 
saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even  now? — It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  my  poor  lord  is  gone — But  what  then  ? — Well-a-day,  you  knov/ 
the  good  old  saw, — 

'  Cloth  must  we  wear, 
Eat  beef  and  drink  beer, 
Though  the  dead  go  to  bier.' 

xVad  for  your  merchandising,  I  am  as  like  to  help  you  with  my  good 
word  as  Mannerly  Margery,  provided  you  bid  fair  for  it :  since,  if  the 
lady  loves  me  not  so  much,  I  can  turn  the  steward  round  my  finger." 
"  Take  this  in  part  of  your  bargain,  pretty  Mistress  Gillian,"  said 
the  merchant ;  "  and  when  my  wains  come  up,  I  will  consider  you 
amplv,  if  I  get  good  sale  by  your  favourable  report. — But  how  shall 
I  get  into  the  castle  again  ?  for  I  would  wish  to  consult  you,  being  a 
sensible  wopiaUj  before  I  come  in  with  my  luggage."' 
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'•'Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "if  om'  English  be  oTi 
guard,  you  have  only  to  ask  for  Gillian,  and  they  will  open  the  Avicket 
to  any  single  man  at  once  ;  for  we  English  stick  all  together,  were 
it  but  to  spite  the  Normans; — but  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty,  yon  must 
ask  for  old  Raoul,  and  say  you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and  Hawks  for 
sale,  and  I  warrant  jou  come  to  speech  of  rae  that  way.  If  the  sen- 
tinel be  a  Fleming,  you  have  but  to  say  you  are  a  merchant,  and  he 
will  let  you  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledgment,  glided  from 
her  side,  and  mixed  among  the  spectators,  leaving  her  to  congratu- 
late herself  on  having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  natural  talkative  humour;  for  which,  on  other  occasions,  she  had 
sometimes  dearly  paid. 

The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell  now  gave  intima- 
tion that  the  noble  Eaymond  Berenger  had  been  laid  in  the  vault 
with  his  fathers.  That  part  of  the  faneral  attendants  who  had  come 
from  the  host  of  De  Lacy,  now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall,  where 
they  partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some  refreshments  which  were 
offered  as  a  death-meal ;  and  presently  after  left  the  castle,  headed 
by  young  Damian,  in  the  same  slow  and  melancholy  form  in  which 
they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained  within  the  castle  to  sing 
repeated  services  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his 
faithful  men-at-arms  who  had  fallen  around  him,  and  who  had  been 
so  much  mangled  during,  and  after,  the  contest  with  the  Welsh,  that 
it  was  scarce  possible  to  know  one  individual  from  another:  other- 
wise the  body  of  Dennis  Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith  well 
deserved,  the  honours  of  a  separate  funeral.^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  funeral  balied  meats 

Did  coldly  ftirnisli  forth  the  marriage  table. 

Hamlet. 

The  religious  rites  which  followed  the  funeral  of  Raymond  Beren- 
ger, endured  without  interruption  for  the  period  of  si.x  days;  during 
which,  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those  who  liad  suffered  by 
the  late  inroad.  Death-meals,  as  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread 
in  honour  of  the  deceased;  but  the  lady  herself,  and  most  of  her 
attendants,  observed  a  stern  course  of  vigil,  discipline,  and  fasts, 
wJiich  appeared  to  the  Normans  a  more  decorous  manner  of  testify- 
ing their  respect  f<»r  the  dead,  than  the  8axon  and  Flemish  custom 
of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  uj)on  such  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable  De  Lacy  retained  a  large  body  of  his 
med  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  pro- 

1  See  Note  E.     Orudiies  of  the  Welsh. 
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lection  against  some  new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while  witk  the  rest 
he  took  aclvantag-e  of  his  victory,  and  struck  terror  into  the  British 
by  many  well-conducted  forays*  marked  with  ravag-es  scarcely  less 
hurtful  than  their  own.  Among-  the  enemy,  the  evils  of  discord  were 
added  to  those  of  defeat  and  invasion ;  for  two  distant  relations  of 
GweuNvyn  contended  for  the  throne  he  had  lately  occupied,  and  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  tlie  Britons  suffered  as  much  from 
internal  dissension  as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  A  worse 
politician,  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the  sagacious  and  suc- 
cessful De  Lacy,  could  not  have  failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
negotiate,  as  he  did,  an  advantageous  peace,  which,  while  it  deprived 
Powys  of  a  part  of  its  frontier,  and  the  command  of  some  important 
passes,  in  which  it  was  the  Constable's  purpose  to  build  castles,  ren- 
dered the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  secure  than  formerly  from  any 
sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and  restless  neighbours.  De 
Lacy's  care  also  went  to  re-establishing  those  settlers  who  had  fled 
from  their  possessions,  and  putting  the  whole  lordship,  which  now 
descended  upon  an  unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of  defence  as 
perfect  as  its  situation  on  a  hostile  frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the  aSairs  of  the  orphrfn  of  the 
Garde  Doloiu-euse,  De  Lacy,  during  the  space  v.'e  have  mentioned, 
sought  not  to  disturb  her  filial  grief  by  any  personal  intercourse.  His 
nephev,--,  indeed,  was  despatched  by  times  every  morning  to  lay  be- 
fore her  his  uncle's  devoirs,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  the  day, 
and  acquaint  her  with  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in  her  affairs. 
As  a  meed  due  to  his  relative's  high  services,  Damian  was  always 
admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  occasions,  and  returned  charged 
with  her  grateful  thanks,  and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever 
the  Constable  proposed  for  her  consideration. 

But  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  elapsed,  the  young  De 
Lacy  stated,  on  the  part  of  his  kinsman,  that  his  treaty  with  the 
Welsh  being  concluded,  and  all  things  in  the  district  arranged  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  Constable  of  Chester  no^ 
proposed  to  return  into  his  own  territory,  in  order  to  resume  his  in- 
stant preparations  for  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  duty  of  chastising 
her  enemies  had  for  some  days  interrupted. 

'•'And  vail  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  lie  departs  from  this 
place,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  biu^st  of  gratitude  which  the  occasion 
well  merited,  '"'receive  the  personal  thanks  of  her  that  was  ready  to 
perish,  when  he  so  valiantly  came  to  her  aid  ? " 

"  It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commissioned  to  speak," 
replied  Damian ;  "but  my  noble  kinsman  feels  diffident  to  propose 
to  you  that  which  he  most  earnestly  desires — the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  your  own  ear  certain  matters  of  high  import,  and  with  which 
he  judges  it  fit  to  intrust  no  thu'd  party." 

"  Surely,'"'  said  the  maiden,  blushing^  '•'  there  can  be  nought  beyond 
the  bounds  of  maidenhood  in  my  seeing  the  noble  Constable  when- 
c^"er  such  is  his  pleasure." 

'■  But  his  vow,"  replied  Dan^ian,  '•'  binds  my  kinsruan  not  to  come 
beneath  a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for  Palestine ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
hira,  you  must  grace  him  so  far  as  to  visit  his  paviHon  ; — a  condescen- 
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siou  Avliicli,  as  a  knight  and  Norman  noble,  he  can  scarcely  ask  of 
a  damsel  of  hig-h  degree." 

"  And  is  that  all  ? "  said  Eveline,  who,  educated  in  a  remote  situa- 
tion, was  a  stranger  to  some  of  the  nice  points  of  etiquette  which  the 
damsels  of  the  time  observed  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other 
sex.  "  Shall  I  not,"  she  said,  "  go  to  render  my  thanks  to  my  deliv- 
erer, since  he  cannot  come  hither  to  receive  them  ?  Tell  the  noble 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  that,  next  to  my  gratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to 
Lim,  and  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  I  will  come  to  his  tent 
as  to  a  holy  shrine ;  and,  could  such  homage  please  him,  I  would 
come  barefooted,  Avere  the  road  strewed  witli  Hints  and  with  thorns." 

'•'My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted  with  your  re- 
solve," said  Damian  ;  "  but  it  will  be  his  study  to  save  you  all  unne- 
cessary trouble,  and  with  that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly 
planted  before  your  castle  gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it 
with  your  presence,  may  be  the  place  for  the  desired  interview." 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed,  as  the  expedient 
agreeable  to  the  Constable,  and  recommended  by  Damian ;  but,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  under  the 
guardianship  of  tlie  latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and  without 
farther  form,  have  traversed  the  little  fiimiliar  plain  on  which,  when 
a  child,  she  used  to  chase  butterflies  and  gather  king's-cups,  and 
where  of  later  years  she  was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfrey  on  this 
well-known  plain,  being  tlie  only  space,  and  that  of  small  extent, 
wliicli  separated  her  from  the  camp  of  the  Constable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she  had  now  become 
familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his  kinsman  and  lord  with  the  success 
of  his  commission;  and  Eveline  experienced  the  first  sensation  of 
anxiety  upon  her  own  account  which  had  agitated  her  bosom  since 
tlie  defeat  and  death  of  Gwcnwyn  gave  her  permission  to  dedicate 
her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief,  for  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained 
in  tlie  person  of  her  noble  father.  But  now,  when  that  grief,  though 
not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgence — now  that  she  was 
to  appear  before  the  person  of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so  much,  of 
whose  powerful  protection  she  had  received  such  recent  proofs,  her 
mind  insensibly  turned  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  that 
important  interview.  She  had  seen  Hugo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the 
great  tournament  at  Chester,  where  his  valour  and  skill  were  the 
theme  of  every  tongue,  and  she  liad  received  the  homage  which  he 
rendered  her  beauty  when  he  assigned  to  her  the  prize,  with  all  the 
gay  llutterings  of  youthful  vanity ;  but  of  liis  person  and  figure  she 
had  no  distinct  idea,  excepting  that  he  was  a  nn'ddle-sized  man, 
dressed  in  peculiarly  rich  armour,  and  that  the  countenance,  which 
looked  out  from  under  tlie  shade  of  his  raised  visor,  seemed  to  her 
juvenile  estimate  very  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  her  fatlier.  This  per- 
son, of  whom  she  had  such  slight  recollection,  had  been  the  chosen 
instrument  employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her  from 
captivity,  and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  by 
her  vow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he  should 
deem  it  Morth  his  while  to  become  so.  81ie  wearied  lier  memory 
with  vain  efforts  to  rcQollect  so  much  of  his  features  as  might  givp 
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her  some  means  of  g-uessin^-  at  his  disposition,  and  her  judg-ment 
toiled  in  conjecturing'  what  line  of  conduct  he  was  likely  to  pursue 
towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their  meeting*  a  de- 
gTee  of  consequence,  which  was  intimated  by  tlie  formal  prepara- 
tions which  he  made  for  it.  Eveline  had  imagined  that  he  niig:ht 
have  ridden  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if  a 
pavilion  were  actually  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  their  iuter\"iew,  a 
tent  could  have  been  transferred  from  his  leaguer  to  the  castle  gate, 
and  pitched  there  in  ten  minutes  more.  But  it  vras  plain  that  the 
Constable  considered  much  more  form  and  ceremony  as  essential  to 
their  meeting;  for  in  about  half  an  hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy 
had  left  the  castle,  not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  ariincers, 
under  the  direction  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of  Lacy,  were  employed  in  erect- 
ing before  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid 
pavilions,  which  were  employed  at  tournaments  and  other  occasions 
of  public  state.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced  with  gold  embroi- 
dery, having  the  cords  of  the  same  rich  materials.  The  door-way  was 
formed  by  six  lances,  the  staves  of  which  were  plaited  with  silver, 
and  the  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious  metal.  These  were 
pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and  crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  succession  of  arches,  which  were  covered  by  drapery 
of  sea-green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  purple  ani 
gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  GUliau  and  others, 
whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be  of  a  splendour  agree- 
ing with  the  outside.  There  were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were 
tapestries  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  mingled  in  gay  profusion,  while  the 
top  of  the  pavilion,  covered  with  sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as  to 
resemble  the  firmament,  and  richly  studded  with  a  sim,  moon,  and 
stars,  composed  of  solid  silver.  This  gorgeous  pavilion  had  been 
made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated  WUliam  of  Ypres,  who  acquired 
such  great  wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of  King  Stephen, 
and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle;  but  the  chance  of  war 
had  assigned  it  to  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  engagements, 
so  many  of  which  occurred  during  the  cinl  wars  betwixt  Stephen, 
and  the  Empress  Maude,  or  Matilda.  The  Constable  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  to  use  it;  for  although  wealthy  and  powerful,  Hugo 
de  Lacy  was,  on  most  occasions,  plain  and  unostentatious ;  which,  to 
tho.ie  who  knew  him,  made  his  present  conduct  seem  the  more  re- 
markable. At  the  hour  of  noon  he  an-ived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  drawing  up  a  small  body  of  servants,  pages, 
and  equerries,  who  attended  him  in  their  richest  liveries,  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  directed  his  nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  that  the  humblest  of  her  servants  awaited 
the  honour  of  her  presence  at  the  castle  gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  some  part  of  the  state  and  splendour  attached  to 
his  pavdion  and  his  retinue,  had  been  better  applied  to  set  forth  the 
person  of  the  Constable  himself,  as  his  attire  was  simple  even  to 
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meaDness,  and  his  person  by  no  means  of  such  distiug-uished  bearing' 
as  mig-ht  altogether  dispense  with  the  advantages  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment. The  opinion  became  yet  more  prevalent  when  he  descended 
from  horseback,  until  which  time  his  masterly  manag-ement  of  the 
noble  animal  he  bestrode,  gave*  a  dig-nity  to  his  person  and  fig'ure, 
which  he  lost  upon  dismounting  from  his  steel  saddle.  In  height,  the 
celebrated  Constable  scarce  attained  the  middle  size,  and  his  limbs, 
though  strong'ly  built  and  well  knit,  were  deficient  in  g'race  and  ease 
of  movement.  His  legs  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  which  gave 
him  advantage  as  a  horseman,  but  showed  unfavourably  when  he 
was  upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  very  slightly,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  his  legs  having  been  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inar- 
tificially  set  by  an  inexperienced  surgeon.  This,  also,  was  a  blemish 
in  his  deportment ;  and  though  his  broad  shoulders,  sinewy  arms, 
and  expanded  chest,  betokened  the  strength  whicli  he  often  dis- 
played, it  Vr'as  streng'th  of  a  clumsy  and  ung-raceful  character.  His 
language  and  gestures  were  those  of  one  seldom  used  to  converse 
with  equals,  more  seldom  still  with  superiors;  short,  abrupt,  and 
decisive,  almost  to  the  verge  of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those 
who  were  habitually  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was  both 
dig-uity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and  expanded  brow :  but  such 
as  saw  him  for  the  first  time  judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended 
to  discover  a  harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although  they  allowed 
his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole,  a  bold  and  martial  character. 
His  age  was  in  reality  not  more  than  five-and-forty,  but  the  fatigues 
of  v/ar  and  of  climate  had  added  in  appearance  ten  years  to  tliat 
period  of  time.  By  far  the  plainest  dressed  man  of  his  train,  he  wore 
only  a  short  Norman  mantle,  over  the  close  dress  of  chamois-leather, 
which,  almost  always  covered  by  his  armour,  was  in  some  places 
slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure.  A  brown  hat,  in  which  he  wore  a  sprig 
of  rosemary  in  memory  of  his  vow,  served  for  his  head-gear — his  good 
sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of  seal-skin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  and  gilded  band  of 
retainers,  who  watched  his  lightest  glance,  the  Constable  of  Chester 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Bereuger,  at  the  gate  of  her 
castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence — the  bridge 
fell,  and,  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  in  his  gayest  habit,  and  followed  by 
her  train  of  females,  and  menial  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth 
in  her  loveliness  from  under  the  massive  and  antique  portal  of  her 
paternal  fortress.  She  was  dressed  without  ornaments  of  any  kind, 
and  in  deep  mourning  weeds,  as  best  befitted  her  recent  loss  ;  form- 
ing, in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  rich  attire  of  her  con- 
ductor, whose  costly  dress  gieamed  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  while 
their  age  and  personal  beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the 
fair  counterpart  of  each  other ;  a  circumstance  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buzz  which  passed  through  the  by- 
standers on  their  appearance,  and  which  only  respect  for  the  deep 
mourning  of  Eveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  shouts  of 
applause. 

The  instant  that  the  fair  foot  of  Eveline  had  made  a  step  beyond 
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the  palisades  which  formed  the  outward  barrier  of  the  castle,  the 
Constable  de  Lacy  stepped  forward  to  meet  her,  and,  bending-  his 
right  knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the  discom'tesy  which  his 
vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while  he  expressed  liis  sense  of  the  honoiu- 
with  which  she  now  graced  him,  as  one  for  which  his  life,  devoted  to 
her  service,  would  be  an  inadequate  acknowledgment.  ^ 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  in  consistence  vdih  the  roman- 
tic gallantry  of  the  times,  embarrassed  Evehne  ;  and  the  rather  that 
this  homage  was  so  publicly  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Consta- 
ble to  stand  up,  and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  one  who  was 
already_  sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to  acquit  herself  of  the  heavy  debt 
of  gratitude  which  she  owed  him.  The  Constable  arose  accordingly, 
after  saluting  her  hand,  which  she  extended  to  him,  and  prayed  her, 
since  she  was  so  far  condescending,  to  deign  to  enter  the  poor  hut 
he  had  prepared  for  her  shelter,  and  to  grant  him  the  honour  of  the 
audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  without  farther  answer  than  a 
bow,  yielded  him  her  hand,  and,  desiring  the  rest  of  her  train  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  commanded  the  attendance  of  Rose  f  lammock. 

"  Lady,'"'  said  the  Constable,  "  the  matters  of  which  I  am  compelled 
thus  hastily  to  speak,  are  of  a  nature  the  most  private." 

"  This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  '•  is  my  bower-woman,  and  ac- 
quainted with  my  most  inward  thoughts ;  I  beseech  you  to  permit  her 
presence  at  our  conference." 

"  It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy,  with  some  embar- 
rassment; '•'  but  your  pleasure  shaU  be  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  entreated  her  to  be 
seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cusiiions,  covered  Avith  rich  Venetian  silk. 
Rose  placed  herself  behind  her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same 
cushions,  and  watched  the  motions  of  the  all-accomplished  soldier  and 
statesman,  whom  the  voice  of  fame  lauded  so  loudly :  enjoying  his  em- 
barrassment as  a  triumph  of  her  sex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion  that  his 
chamois  doublet  and  square  form  accorded  with  the  splendour  of  the 
scene,  or  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of  Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

"  Lady,"'  said  the  constable,  after  some  hesitation,  "  I  would  vvill- 
ingly  say  what  it  is  my  lot  to  tell  you,  in  such  terms  as  ladies  love  to 
listen  to,  and  which  surely  your  excellent  beauty  more  especially  de- 
serves ;  but  I  have  been  too  long  trained  in  camps  and  councils  to 
express  my  meaning  otherwise  than  simply  and  plainly." 

^  I  shall  the  more  easily  tmderstand  you,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline, 
trembling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 

"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  Munt  one.  Something  there  passed 
between  yom*  honom-able  father  uud  myself,  touching  a  union  of  our 
houses." — He  paused,  as  if  he  wished  or  expected  Eveline  to  sa^ 
something,  but,  as  she  was  silent,  he  proceeded.  "'  I  would  to  Goa, 
that  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven 
he  should  have  conducted  and  concluded  it  with  his  usual  wisdom; 
but  what  remedy ?^-he  has  gone  the  path  which  we  must  all  tread." 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "has  nol.T  avenged  the  death  of 
your  noble  friend." 

"  I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  &  good  knight,  in  defence  of 
an  endangered  maiden — a  Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of  th©  fron- 
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tier— and  a  friend  in  aveng-ing-  his  friend.  But  to  the  point. — Our 
long  and  noble  line  draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kinsman, 
Randal  Lacy,  I  will  not  speak ;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing-  that  is  good 
or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been  at  one  for  many  years.  My  nephew, 
Daraian,  gives  hopeful  promise  to  be  a  worthy  branch  of  our  ancient 
tree — but  he  is  scarce  twenty  years  old,  and  hath  a  long  career  of 
adventure  and  peril  to  encounter,  ere  he  can  honourably  propose  to 
liimself  the  duties  of  domestic  privacy  or  matrimonial  engagements. 
His  mother  also  is  English,  some  abatement  perhaps  in  the  escutcheon 
of  his  arms  ;  yet,  had  ten  years  more  passed  over  hira  with  the  hon- 
ours of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed  Damian  de  Lacy  Tor  the  hap- 
piness to  whicii  I  at  present  myself  aspire." 

"  You — you,  my  lord  ? — it  is  impossible !  "  said  Eveline,  endeavour- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  suppress  all  that  could  be  offensive  in  the 
surprise  which  she  could  not  help  exhibiting. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable,  calmly, — for  the  ice 
being  now  broken,  he  resumed  the  natural  steadiness  of  his  manner 
and  character, — "  that  you  express  surprise  at  this  daring  proposal. 
I  have  not  perhaps  the  form  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  have 
forgotten, — that  is,  if  ever  I  knew  them, — the  terms  and  phrases 
which  please  a  lady's  ear ;  but,  noble  Eveline,  tlie  Lady  of  Hugh  de 
Lacy  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  matronage  of  England." 

"  It  Avill  the  better  become  the  individual  to  whom  so  high  a  dig- 
nity is  offered,"  said  Eveline,  "  to  consider  how  far  she  is  capable  of 
discharging  its  duties." 

''  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Lacy.  "  She  who  hath  been  so 
excellent  a  daugliter,  cannot  be  less  estimable  in  every  other  relation 
in  life." 

"  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my  lord,"  replied  the  em- 
barrassed maiden,  "  with  which  you  are  so  willing  to  load  me— And 
I— forgive  me— must  crave  time  for  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  those 
which  respect  myself" 

'•'  Your  father,'noble  lady,  had  this  union  warmly  at  heart.  This 
scroll,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  will  show  it."  lie  bent  his  knee 
as  he  gave  the  paper.  "  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  princess ;  his 
widow,  the  dowery  of  a  queen." 

"Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord,  while  you  plead  to  me 
the  paternal  commands,  which,  joined  to  other  circumstances" — she 
paused  and  sighed  deeply — "  leave  me,  perhaps,  but  little  room  for 
free  will !  " 

Imboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
on  his  knee,  rose  gently,  and  assuming  a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, continued  to  press  his  suit, — not,  indeed,  in  the  language  of 
passion,  but  of  a  plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging  a  proposal  on 
which  his  happiness  depended.  The  vision  of  the  miraculous  image 
was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Eveline,  who, 
tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had  made  on  that  occasion,  felt 
herself  constrained  to  return  evasive  answers,  v/here  she  might  per- 
haps have  given  a  direct  negative,  had  her  own  wishes  alone  been  to 
decide  her  reply. 
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"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  •"  expect  from  me,  my  lord,  in  this  ray 
so  recent  orphan  state,  that  I  shoukl  come  to  a  speedvdelerraiuatiou 
upon  an  affair  of  such  deep  importance.  Give  me  leisure  of  your 
nobleness  for  consideration  with  myself— for  consultation  with  my 
friends." 

"Alas!  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  "do  not  be  offended  at  ray 
urg-ency.  I  cannot  long  delay  setting  forward  on  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition;  and  the  short  time  left  me  for  soliciting  your 
favour,  must  be  an  apology  for  my  importunity." 

"  And  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble  De  Lacy,  that  you  vrouJd 
encumber  yourself  with  family  ties?"  asked  the  maiden,  timidly. 

'•I  am  (iod"s  soldier,"  said  the  Constable,  "and  lie,  in  whose 
cause  I  fight  in  Palestine,  will  defend  my  wife  in  England." 

'•'  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline  Berenger, 
rising  from  her  seat.  '"'  To-morrow  I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine 
nimnery  at  Gloucester,  where  resides  my  honoured  father's  sister, 
who  is  Abbess  of  that  reverend  house.  To  her  guidance  I  will 
commit  myself  in  this  matter." 

'•  A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  answered  De  Lacy,  who  seemed, 
on  his  part,  rather  glad  that  the  conference  was  abridged,  "  and,  as 
I  trust,  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  sup- 
pliant, since  the  good  Lady  Abbess  hath  been  long  my  honoured 
friend."  He  then  turned  to  Rose,  who  was  about  to  attend  her 
lady: — "Pretty  maiden,"  he  said,  offering  a  chain  of  gold,  '"'let  tliis 
carcanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and  buy  thy  good  will." 

'•'  My  good  will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  said  Rose,  putting 
back  the  gift  which  he  proffered. 

'■'  Your  fair  word,"  then,  said  the  Constable,  again  pressing  it  upon 
her. 

"Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose,  still  rejecting  the 
chain,  ''but  they  are  seldom  worth  the  purchase-m.oney." 

"Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel?"  said  De  Lacy;  '"'it  has 
graced  the  neck  of  a  5^orman  count." 

"  Give  it  to  a  Xorman  countess  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  damsel; 
'■'  I  am  plaui  Rose  Eiammock,  the  weaver's  daughter.  1  keep  my 
good  word  to  go  with  ray  good  will,  and  a  latten  chain  will  become 
me  as  well  as  beaten  gold." 

"Peace,  Rose,"  said  her  lady:"  you  are  over  malapert  to  talk 
thus  to  the  Lord  Constable. — And  you,  my  lord,"  she  continued, 
"  permit  me  now  to  depart,  since  you  are  possessed  of  my  answer  to 
your  present  proposal.  I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less  deli- 
cate nature,  that  by  granting  it  at  once,  and  without  delay,  I  might 
have  shown  my  sense  of  your  services." 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of  Chester,  with  the 
same  ceremony  which  had  been  observed  at  their  entrance,  and  she 
returned  to  her  own  castle,  sad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event  of 
this  important  conference.  She  gathered  closely  around  her  the 
great  mourning  veil,  that  the  alteration  of  her  countenance  might 
not  be  observed ;  and,  -without  pausing  to  speak  even  to  Father 
Aldrovand,  she  lustHntly  withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  bower. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 
And  ladies  of  England  that  happy  would  prove, 

Marry  never  for  bouses,  nor  marry  for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels . 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own  private  chamber, 
Rose  FJammock  followed  her  unbidden,  and  proffered  her  assistance 
in  removing-  tJie  large  veil  which  she  had  worn  while  she  was  abroad ; 
but  the  lady  refused  her  permission,  saying-,  "  You  are  forward  with 
service,  maiden,  when  it  is  not  required  of  you." 

"You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady!"  said  Rose. 

'•'And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline.  "You  know  my 
difficulties — you  know  what  my  duty  demands  ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding- 
me  to  make  tlie  sacrifice,  you  render  it  more  difficult." 

"  Would  I  have  influence  to  guide  your  path! "  said  Rose ;  "  you 
shovild  find  it  a  smooth  one— ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one,  to 
boot." 

"  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?"  said  Eveline. 

"  I  would  have  you,"  answered  Rose,  "  recall  the  encouragement — 
the  consent,  I  may  almost  call  it,  you  have  yielded  to  this  proud 
baron.  He  is  too  great  to  be  loved  himself— too  haughty  to  love  you 
as  you  deserve.  If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery,  and,  it  may 
be,  dishonour  as  well  as  discontent." 

"Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline Berenger,  "his  services 
towards  us." 

"His  services?"  answered  Rose.  "He  ventured  his  life  for  us, 
indeed,  but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his  host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed 
any  ruffling  blade  among  them,  because  he  fought  when  the  trumpet 
sounded  ?  I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  devoir,  as  they 
call  it,  when  it  shames  them  not  to  claim  the  highest  reward  woman 
can  bestow,  merely  for  discharging  the  duty  of  a  gentleman,  by  a 
distressed  creature.  A  gentleman,  said  I  ? — The  coarsest  boor  in 
Flanders  would  hardly  expect  thanks  for  doing  the  duty  of  a  man 
by  women  in  such  a  case." 

"  But  my  fatlier's  wishes  ?"  said  the  young-  lady. 

"  They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to  the  inclination  of  your 
father's  daughter,"  answered  the  attendant.  "  I  will  not  do  my  late 
noble  lord — (may  God  assoilzie  liim  !) — the  injustice  to  suppose  he 
would  have  urged  aught  in  this  matter  which  squared  not  with  your 
free  choice." 

"  Then  my  vow— my  fatal  vow,  as  I  had  well-nigh  called  it," 
said  Eveline.  "May  Heaven  forgive  me  my  ingratitude  to  my 
patroness." 

"  Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  said  Rose  ;  "  I  will  never  believe  our 
Lady  of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a  penalty  for  her  protection,  as  to 
desire  me  to  wed  the  man  I  could  not  love.  She  smiled,  you  say, 
upon  your  prayer.     Go— lay  at  her  feet  these  difficulties  which  op- 
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press  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not  smile  ag'aiu.  Or  seek  a  dispensa- 
tion from  your  vow— seek  it  at  the  expense  of  the  half  of  your 
estate.— seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your  whole  property.  Go  a  pil- 
grimage barefooted  to  Rome  — do  any  thing-  but  give  youi'  hand 
■where  you  cannot  give  your  heart."' 

"You  speak  warmly,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  still  sighing  as  she 
spoke. 

''Alas  !  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  cause.  Have  I  not  seen  a  house- 
hold where  love  was  not— where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good 
will,  and  enough  of  the  means  of  life,  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets, 
which  were  not  only  vain,  but  criminal  r" 

'•'  Yet,  methinks,  Rose,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  may,  if  listened  to,  guide  and  comfort  us  under  such  feelings 
even  as  thou  hast  described." 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sorrow,"  answered 
Rose ;  "  and  wherefore  should  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  rush  into  cir- 
cumstances where  duty  must  war  with  inclination?  Why  row 
against  wind  and  tide,  when  you  may  as  easily  take  advantage  of 
the  breeze?" 

'•Because  the  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where  winds  and  currents 
oppose  me,"  answered  Evehne.    "  It  is  my  fate.  Rose." 

"  Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered  Rose.  "  Oh, 
could  you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  dejected 
bearing  of  my  poor  mother  I — I  have  said  too  much." 

"  It  was  then  your  mother,"  said  her  young  lady,  '•'  of  whose  un- 
happy wedlock  you  have  spoken  ?" 

"It  was — it  was,"  said  Rose,  bursting  into  tears.  "I  have  ex- 
posed my  own  shame  to  save  you  from  sorrow.  Unhappy  she  was, 
though  most  guiltless — so  imhappy,  that  the  breach  of  the  dike,  and 
the  inundation  in  which  she  perished,  were,  but  for  my  sake,  to  her 
welcome  as  night  to  the  weary  labourer.  She  had  a  heart  hke  yours, 
formed  to  love  and  be  loved  ;  and  it  would  be  doing  honour  to  yon- 
der proud  Baron,  to  say  he  had  such  worth  as  my  father's. — Yet  was^ 
she  most  unhappy.  Oh !  my  sweet  lady,  be  warned,  and  break  off 
this  ill-omened  match !  " 

Evehne  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  affectionate  girl,  as 
she  clung  to  her  hand,  enforced  her  well-meant  advice,  and  then 
muttered  with  a  profound  sigh, — "  Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

"Never — never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  round  the  room. 
"  Where  are  those  wi'iting  materials  ? — Let  me  bring  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  and  instruct  him  of  your  pleasure— or,  stay,  the  good  father 
hath  himself  an  eye  on  the  splendours  of  the  world  which  he  thinks 
he  has  abandoned— he  will  be  no  safe  secretary. — I  will  go  myself  to 
the  Lord  Constable — uie  his  rank  cannot  dazzle,  or  his  wealth  bribe, 
or  his  power  overawe.  I  -nnll  tell  him  he  doth  no  knightly  part  to- 
wards you,  to  press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such  an  hour  of 
helpless  sorrow — no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the  execution  of  his  vows 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying-  or  giving  in  marriage — no  honest  part, 
to  press  himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided  in  his 
favour — no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whom  he  must  presently  abandon, 
either  to  solitude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  profligate  court." 
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"You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy, 'Rose."  gaid  hef 
mistress,  sadly  smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  youthful  attendant's 
zeal. 

"  jSTot  courage  for  it ! — and  wherefore  not  ? — Try  me,"  answered 
tlie  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  "  I  am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welsh- 
man— his  lance  and  sword  scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner — 
his  voice  of  command  concerns  me  not.  I  could,  with  your  leave, 
boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man,  veiling  with  fjiir  and  honourable 
pretexts  his  pursuit  of  objects  which  concern  his  own  pride  and 
gratification,  and  founding  high  claims  on  having  rendered  the  ser- 
vices which  common  humanity  demanded.  And  all  for  what? — For- 
sooth the  great  De  Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  his  noble  house,  and 
liis  fair  nephew  is  not  good  enough  to  be  his  representative,  because 
his  mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the  real  heir  must  be 
pure  unmixed  Norman ;  and  for  this.  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her 
father,  and  who,  after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will  return 
in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grandfather ! "  , 

"  Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning  purity  of  lineage,"  said 
Eveline,  "  perhaps  he  may  call  to  mind,  what  so  good  a  herald  as  he 
is  camiot  fail  to  know— that  I  am  of  Saxon  strain  by  my  father's 
mother." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in  the  heiress  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"  Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  thou  dost  him  wrong  in 
taxing  him  with  avarice." 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose  ;  ''but  he  is  undeniably  ambitious ; 
and  Avarice,  1  have  heard,  is  Ambition's  bastard  brother,  though 
Ambition  be  sometimes  ashamed  of  the  relationship." 

"You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said  Eveline;  "and,  while  I 
acknowledge  your  aflfection,  it  becomes  me  to  check  your  mode  of 
expression." 

"  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Rose.—"  To  Eve- 
line, wliom  I  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I  can  speak  freely — but  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  proud  Norman  damsel  (which 
wiien  you  choose  to  be  you  can  be),  1  can  curtsy  as  low  as  my  sta- 
tion demands,  and  speak  as  little  truth  as  she  cares  to  hear." 

"Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said  Eveline;  "no  one  who 
did  not  know  thee  would  think  that  soft  and  childish  exterior 
covered  such  a  soul  of  fire.  Thy  mother  must  indeed  have  been  the 
being  of  feeling  and  passion  you  paint  her ;  for  thy  father— nay,  nay, 
never  arm  in  his  defence  until  he  be  attacked — I  only  meant  to  say 
that  his  solid  sense  and  sound  judgment  are  his  most  distinguished 
qualities." 

"  And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them,  lady,"  said  Rose. 

"  In  fitting  things  1  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an  unmeet  coun- 
Bellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of,"  said  Eveline. 

"  You  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flammock,  "  and  underrate 
his  value.  Sound  judgment  is  like  to  the  graduated  measuring- 
wand,  which,  though  usually  applied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give 
with  eq.ual  truth  the  dimensious  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth  of  gold.'* 
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"  Well— well — this  afiuir  presses  not  instantly  at  least,"  said  the 
Touug-  lady.  "  Leave  me  now,  Ptose,  and  send  Gillian  the  tirewoman 
hither — I  have  directions  to  give  about  the  packing-  and  removal  of 
my  wardrobe." 

"That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a  mighty  favourite  of 
late,"  said  Rose;  "  time  was  when  it  was  otherwise." 

"  I  hke  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  said  Eveline ;  "  but 
she  is  old  Raoul's  wife — she  was  a  sort  of  half  favourite  with  my 
dear  fiither — who,  like  other  men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very 
freedom  which  we  think  unseemly  in  persons  of  our  sex  ;  and  then 
there  is  no  other  woman  in  the  Castle  that  hath  such  skill  in  em- 
packeting  clothes  without  the  risk  of  their  being  injured." 

"  That  last  reason  alone,"  said  Rose,  smiling-,  •'  is,  I  admit.,  an 
irresistible  pretension  to  fiivour,  and  Dame  Gillian  shall  presently 
attend  you. — But  take  my  advice,  lady — keep  her  to  her  bales  and 
lier  mails,  and  let  her  not  prate  to  you  on  what  concerns  her  not." 

So  saying.  Rose  left  the  apartment,  and  her  young  lady  looked 
after  her  in  silence — then  murmured  to  herself — "Rose  loves  me 
truly;  but  she  would  willingly  be  more  of  the  mistress  than  the 
maiden ;  and  then  she  is  somev>hat  jealous  of  every  other  person 
that  approaches  me. — It  is  strange  tliat  I  have  not  seen  Damian  de 
Lacy  since  my  interviev.-  with  the  Constable.  He  anticipates,  I  sup- 
pose, the  chance  of  his  finding  in  me  a  severe  aimt !" 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders  with  reference  to  her 
removal  early  on  the  morrow,  began  now  to  divert  the  current  of 
their  lady's  thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  her  own  particular 
situation,  which,  as  the  prospect  presented  nothing  pleasant,  with  the 
elastic  spiiit  of  youth,  she  willingly  postponed  till  farther  leism-e. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust, 

There  's  ever  cheer  in  changing  ; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 

So  we'll  be  up  aad  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

Eaelt  on  the  subsequent  morning,  a  gallant  company,  saddened 
indeed  by  the  deep  mourning  which  their  principals  wore,  left  the 
well-defended  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  been  so 
lately  the  scene  of  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heavy  dews  vdiich  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  to  disperse  the  thin  grey  mist  which 
eddied  around  towers  and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  witli 
six  crossbowmen  on  horseback.,  and  as  many  spearmen  on  foot,  sal- 
lied forth  from  under  the  Gothic  gateway,  a"nd  crossed  the  sounding 
drawbridge.  After  this  advanced  guard'  came  four  household  ser- 
vants well  mounted,  and  after  them,  as  many  inferior  female  attend- 
ants, all  in  mourning.     Then  rode  forth  the  young  Ladv  Eveline 
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herself,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  little  procession,  and  her  hmg 
black  robes  formed  a  striking"  contrast  to  the  colour  of  her  milk- 
white  palfrey.  Beside  her,  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her 
affectionate  father, — who  had  procured  it  at  a  high  rate,  and  who 
would  have  given  half  his  substance  to  gratify  his  daughter, — sat 
the  girlish  form  of  Kose  Flammock,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile 
shyness  in  her  manner,  so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judgment  in  her 
thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  Margery  followed,  mixed  in  the  party 
escorted  by  Father  Aldrovand,  whose  company  she  chiefly  frequented; 
for  Margery  affected  a  little  the  character  of  the  devotee,  and  her 
influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  Eveline's  nurse,  was  so  great 
as  to  render  her  no  impro])er  companion  for  the  chaplain,  when  her 
lady  did  not  require  her  attendance  on  her  own  person.  Then  came 
old  Raoul  the  huntsman,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  other  officers  of 
Raymond  Berenger's  household  ;  the  steward,  with  his  golden  chain, 
velvet  cassock,  and  white  wand,  bringing  up  the  rear,  which  was 
closed  by  a  small  band  of  archers,  and  four  men-at-arms.  The 
guards,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  attendants,  were  only 
designed  to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  honour  to  the  young  lady's 
movements,  by  accompanying  her  a  sliort  space  from  the  castle, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of  Chester,  who,  with  a  retinue 
of  thirty  lances,  proposed  himself  to  escort  Eveline  as  far  as  Glou- 
cester, the  place  of  her  destination.  Under  his  protection  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  even  if  the  severe  defeat  so  lately  sustained 
by  the  Welsh  had  not  of  itself  been  likely  to  prevent  any  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  those  hostile  mountaineers,  to  disturb  the  safety  of 
the  marches  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which  permitted  the  armed 
part  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the  protection  of  the  castle, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  district  around,  the  Constable 
awaited  her  at  the  fatal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band  of 
selected  horsemen  whom  lie  had  ordered  to  attend  upon  him.  The 
parties  lialted.  as  if  to  salute  each  other ;  but  the  Constable,  observ- 
ing tliat  Eveline  drew  lier  veil  more  closely  around  her,  and  recol- 
lecting the  loss  she  had  so  lately  sustained  on  that  luckless  spot, 
had  the  judgment  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reverence,  so 
low  that  the  lofty  plume  which  lie  wore  (for  he  was  now  in  com- 
l)lete  armour),  mingled  with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  gallant  hor.se. 
Wilkin  Flammock  next  halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  had  any  far- 
ther commands. 

"None,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  ''but  to  be,  as  ever,  true 
and  watchful." 

"  The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff,"  said  Flammock.  "  Some 
rude  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp  case  of  teeth,  are 
all  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added  to  them— I  will  do  my  best.— Fare 
thee  well,  Rosehen  !  Thou  art  going  among  strangers— forget  not 
the  qualities  which  made  thee  loved  at  home.  The  saints  bless  thee 
—farewell ! " 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but  in  doing  so 
had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It  had  been  the  pleasure  of 
Raoul,  who  was  in  his  own  disposition  cross-grained  and  in  person 
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rheumatic,  to  accommodate  himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  v,  hich 
had  been  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean  and  almost  as  lame 
as  himself,  arid  with  a  temper  as  vicious  as  that  of  a  fiend.  Betwixt 
the  rider  and  the  horse  was  a  constant  misunderstanding-,  testified 
on  Raoul's  part  by  oaths,  roug-h  checks  with  the  curb,  and  severe 
digging-  with  the  spurs,  which  Mahound  (so  paganishly  was  the  horse 
named)  answered  by  plunging-,  bounding-,  and  endeavouring  by  all 
expedients  to  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  a^s  striking-  and  lashing;  out 
furiouslv  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It  was  thoug-ht  by  many 
of  the  household,  that  Raoiil  prefeiTed  this  vicious  crosstempered 
animal  upon  all  occasions  when  he  traveDed  in  company  with  his 
wife,  in  order  to  take  advantag-e  by  the  chance,  that  among-st  the 
various  kicks,  plung-es,  gambades,  lashings  out,  and  other  eccentri- 
cities of  Mahound,  his  heels  might  come  in  contact  with  Dame 
Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  when  as  the  important  steward  spuiTed  up 
his  palfrey  to  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand,  and  to  take  his  leave,  it 
seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul  so  managed  his  bridle  and 
Bpur,  that  Mahound  yerked  out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment,^  one 
of  which  coming  in  contact  vrith  the  steward's  thigh,  would  have 
splintered  it  Hke  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties  been  a  couple  of  inches 
nearer  to  each  other.  As  it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable 
damage;  and  they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Raoid's  vinegar 
countenance  entertained  little  doubt,  that  Mahound's  heels  then  and 
there  avenged  certain  nods,  and  winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  which 
had  passed  betwixt  the  gold-chained  functionary  and  the  coquettish 
tirewoman,  since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged*  the  painful  solemnity  of  parting  betwixt 
the  Lady  EveHne  and  her  dependents,  and  lessened  atthesame  time 
the  forraahty  of  her  meeting  with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
signing herself  to  his  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of  his  men-at-arms  to  pro- 
ceed as  an  advanced-guard,  remained  himself  to  see  the  steward 
properly  depo.-ited  on  a  litter,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers, 
marched  in  military  fashion  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciour^ly  forbearing  to  present  him- 
self to  her  society  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  orisons  which  the 
place  where  they  met  naturally  suggested,  and  waiting  patiently 
until  the  elasticity  of  youthful  temper  .should  require  some  diversion 
of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene  inspired. 

Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not  approach  the  ladies 
until  the  advance  of  the  morning  rendered  it  politeness  to  remind 
them,  that  a  pleasant  spot  for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  had  ventured  to  make  some  preparations 
for  rest  and  refreshment.  Immediately  after  the  Lady  Eveline  had 
intimated  her  acceptance  of  this  courtesy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  he  alluded  to,  marked  by  an  ancient  oak,  which,  spreading  its 
broad  branches  far  and  wide,  reminded  the  traveller  of  that  of  Mfimre, 
under  which  celestial  beings  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  patriarch. 
Across  two  of  these  huge  projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece  of  rose- 
coloured  sarsanet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  ofi  the  morning  beams,  which 
were   already  rising  high.      Cushions  of  silk,  interchanged  with 
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others  covered  with  the  furs  of  animals  of  the  chase,  vrere  arranged 
round  a  repast,  which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to  dis- 
ting-uish,  by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art,  from  the  gross  meals  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  the  Welsh  tables.  A 
fountain,  which  bubbled  from  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at  some 
distance,  refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound,  and  the  taste  with  its 
liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  formed  a  cistern  for  cool- 
ing two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and  hippocras,  which  were  at 
that  time  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  with  Rose,  the  Confessor,  and  at  some  farther  dis- 
tance her  fiiithful  nurse,  was  seated  at  this  sylvan  banquet,  the  leaves 
rustling  to  a  gentle  breeze,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  back-ground, 
the  birds  twittering  around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds  of  conver- 
sation and  laughter  at  a  distance  announced  that  their  guard  was  in 
the  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid  making  the  Constable  some  natural 
compliment  on  his  happy  selection  of  a  place  of  repose. 

"  You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron;,  "  the  spot  was 
selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a  foncy  like  a  minstrel.  Myself 
am  but  slow  in  imagining  such  devices." 

Hose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endeavoured  to  look  into 
her  very  inmost  soul ;  but  Eveline  answered  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city,— ""And  wherefore  hath  not  the  noble  Damiau  waited  to  join  us 
at  the  entertainment  v/hich  he  hath  directed  .'" 

"He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron,  "witli  some  liglit 
horsemen  :  for,  notwithstanding  there  are  now  no  "Welsh  knaves 
stirring,  yet  the  marches  are  never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws, 
and  thougli  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  you 
should  not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach  of  danger." 

'•'  I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,"  said  Eveline  :  and 
relapsed  into  the  melancholy  mood  from  Avhich  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  had  for  a  moment  awakened  her. 

]\Ican while,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel  crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets, 
remained  in  his  flexible  coat-of-mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of 
steel  curiously  interwoven,  his  hands  bare,  and  his  brows  covered 
with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  knights,  and  called  a  mortier,  which  permitted  him  botli  to  con- 
verse and  to  eat  more  easily  than  when  he  wore  the  full  defensive 
armour.  His  discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly ;  and,  turn- 
ing upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
for  governing  and  defending  so  disorderly  a  frontier,  it  became  gra- 
dually interesting  to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  vfarmest  wishes  was  to 
be  tlie  protectress  of  lier  father's  vassals.  De  Lacy,  on  his  part, 
seemed  much  pleased;  for,  young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions 
shov.-ed  intelligence,  and  her  mode  of  answering,  both  apprehension 
and  docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so  far  established  betwixt 
them,  that  in  the  next  stage  of  their  journey,  the  Constable  seemed 
to  think  his  appropriate  place  was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's  bridle-rein ; 
and  although  she  certainly  did  not  countenance  his  attendance,  yet 
neither  did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it.  Himself  no  ardent 
lover,  altliough  captivated  both  with  the  beauty  and  the  amiable 
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qualities  of  the  fair  orplian,  De  Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  en- 
dured as  a  compauion,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve  tlio  opportu- 
nity which  this  famiharity  afforded  him,  by  recuiTing-  to  any  of  the 
topics  of  the  preceding-  day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  villag-e,  where  the  same  pur- 
veyor had  made  preparations  for  their  accommodation,  and  parti- 
cularly for  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline ;  but,  something'  to  her  surprise, 
he  himself  remained  invisible.  The  conversation  of  the  Constable  ot 
Chester  was,  doubtless,  in  the  hig-hest  degree  instructive ;  but  at 
Eveline's  years,  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for  wishing  some  addi- 
tion to  the  society  in  the  person  of  a  younger  and  less  serious  atten- 
dant :  and  wlien  she  recollected  the  regularity  with  which  Damian 
Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her,  she  rather  wondered  at 
his  continued  absence.  But  her  reflection  v>-ent  no  deeper  than  the 
passing  thought  of  one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with 
her  present  company,  as  not  to  believe  it  capable  of  an  agreeable 
addition.  She  was  lending  a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the 
Constable  gave  her  of  the  descent  and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  Herbert,  at  whose  castle  he  proposed 
to  repose  during  the  night,  when  one  of  the  retinue  announced  a 
messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

"]My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising  to  testify  that 
respect  for  age  and  relationship  which  the  manners  of  the  time 
required. 

"  I  knew  not,"  said  the  Constable,  "  that  my  gallant  friend  had 
such  a  relative." 

"  She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  answered  Eveline,  "  a  noble 
Saxon  lady;  but  she  dishked  the  match  formed  with  a  Norraan 
house,  and  never  saw  her  sister  after  the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She  broke  off,  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the  appearance  of  the 
steward  of  a  person  of  consequence,  entered  the  presence,  and, 
bending  his  knee  reverently,  delivered  a  letter  which,  being  examined 
by  Father  Aldrovand,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  invitation, 
expressed,  not  in  French,  then  the  general  language  of  communica- 
tion amongst  the  gentry,  but  in  the  old  Saxon  language,  modified  as 
it  now  was  by  some  intermixtui'e  of  French. 

"  If  the  grand- daughter  of  Aelfreid  of  Baldringham  hath  so  much 
of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to  see  an  ancient  relation,  who 
still  dwells  in  the  house  of  her  forefathers,  and  lives  after  their 
manner,  she  is  thus  invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the  dweUing 
of  Ermeugarde  of  Baldringham. 

"Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the  present  hospital- 
ity?" said  the  Constable  de  Lacy ;  "the  noble  Herbert  expects  us, 
and  lias  made  great  preparation." 

'•  Your  presence,  my  lord,"  said  EveHne,  "  v-'ill  more  thfl,n  console 
him  for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  1  should  meet  my 
aunt's  advances  to  reconciliation,  since  she  has  condescended  to 
make  them." 

De  Lacj'g  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for  seldom  had  he  met  with 
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anytliiiio'  approaching-  to  coiitradiction  of  his  pleasure.  '•'  I  pray 
you  to  reflect,  Lady  Eveline,"  he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house  is 
probably  defenceless,  or  at  least  very  iaiperfectly  guarded — Would 
it  no  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  continue  ray  dutiful  attend- 
ance?" 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own  house,  be  the  sole 
judg-e  :  and  nietliinks,  as  she  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  request 
the  honour  of  your  lordship's  company,  it  were  unbecominic  in  me  to 
permit  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  attendance ;— you  have  already  had 
tjut  too  much  on  my  account." 

"  But  for  tlie  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam,"  said  De  Lacy,  un- 
'.villing  to  leave  his  charge. 

"  My  safety,  my  lord,  cannot  be  endang'ered  in  the  house  of  so  near 
a  relative ;  whatever  precautions  she  may  take  on  her  own  behalf, 
will  doubtless  be  amply  sufficient  for  mine." 

"  1  hope  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy ;  "  and  I  Avill_  at  least 
add  to  them  the  security  of  a  patrol  around  the  castle  during-  your 
abode  in  it."  He  stopped,  and  then  proceeded  with  some  hesitation 
to  express  his  hope,  that  Eveline,  now  about  to  visit  a  kinswoman 
whose  prejudices  against  the  Korman  race  were  g-enerally  known, 
would  be  on  lier  guard  ag'ainst  what  she  might  hear  upon  that 
subject. 

Eveline  answered  with  dignity,  that  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  opinions  which  would  aft'ect 
the  dig:nity  of  that  good  knif^ht's  nation  and  descent ;  and  with  this 
assurance,  the  Constable,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  which 
had  more  special  reference  to  himself  and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to 
remain  satisfied.  He  recollected  also  that  the  castle  of  Herbert  was 
K'ithin  two  miles  of  the  habitation  of  the  Lady  of  Baldring-ham,  and 
that  his  Reparation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one  night ;  yet  a  sense 
of  the  dirterence  betwixt  their  years,  and  perhaps  of  his  own  de- 
ficiency in  those  lighter  qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart  is 
supposed  to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even  this  temporary 
absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and  apprehension;  so  that,  during 
their  afternoon  journey,  he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather 
meditating-  v.hat  might  chance  to-morrow,  than  endeavourhig-  to 
avail  himself  of  present  opportunity.  In  this  unsocial  manner  they 
travelled  on  until  the  point  was  reached  where  they  were  to  separate 
for  the  evening'. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they  could  see,  on  the  rig-lit 
hand,  the  castle  of  Amelot  Herbert,  rising-  hig-h  upon  an  eminence, 
with  all  its  Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets  ;  and  on  the  left,  low-em- 
bowered among-st  oaken  woods,  the  rude  and  lonely  dwelling-  in 
which  the  Lady  of  Baldring-ham  still  maintained  the  customs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with  contempt  and  hatred  on  all  innova- 
tions that  had  been  introduced  since  the  battle  of  Hastino-s. 

Here  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  having-  charged  a  part  of  his  men  to 
attend  the  Lady  Eveline  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  and  to  keep 
watch  around  it  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as 
might  not  give  off'ence  or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave.    Eveline  proceeded  onwards  by  a 
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path  so  little  trodden,  as  to  show  the  solitary  condition  of  the  man- 
sion to  whicli  it  led.  Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon  and  valuable 
breed,  were  feeding-  in  the  rich  pastures  around ;  and  now  and  then 
fallow  deer,  which  appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of  their  nature, 
tripped  across  the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small 
groups  under  some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  such 
a  scene  of  rural  quiet  was  calculated  to  afford,  changed  to  more 
serious  feelings,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  her  at  once  in  front 
of  tlie  mansion-house,  of  which  she  had  seen  riothing  since  she  first 
beheld  it  from  the  point  where  she  parted  with  the  Constable,  and 
which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  regarding  witli  some  ap- 
prehension. 

The  house,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  was  only  two  stories 
high,  low  and  massively  built,  with  doors  and  windows  forming  the 
heavy  round  arch  which  is  usually  called  Saxon; — the  walls  were 
mantled  with  various  creeping  plants,  which  had  crept  along  them 
undisturbed — grass  grew  up  to  the  very  threshold,  at  which  hung  a 
buffalo's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass  chain.  A  massive  door  of  black 
oak  closed  a  gate,  wliich  much  resembled  the  ancient  entrance  of  a 
ruined  sepulchre,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  acknowledge  or  greet 
their  arrival. 

"  Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline,"  said  the  officious  dame  Gillian, 
"  I  would  turn  bridle  yet ;  for  this  old  dungeon  seems  little  likely  to 
afford  food  or  shelter  to  Christian  folk." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant,  though  her- 
self exchanging  a  look  with  Rose  which  confessed  something  Like 
timidity,  as  she  commanded  Raoul  to  blow  the  horn  at  the  gate.  "  I 
have  heard,"  she  said,  '•  that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  customs  so 
well,  that  she  is  loath  to  admit  into  her  halls  anything  younger  than 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

Raoul,  in  the  mean  time,  cursing  the  rude  instrument  which  baffled 
his  skill  in  sounding  a  regular  call,  and  gave  voice  only  to  a  tremen- 
dous and  discordant  roar,  wliich  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick 
as  they  were,  repeated  his  summons  three  times  before  they  obtained 
admittance.  On  the  third  sounding,  the  gate  opened,  and  a  numer- 
ous retinue  of  servants  of  both  sexes  appeared  in  tlie  dark  and  narrow 
hall,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a  great  fire  of  wood  vras  sending  its 
furnace-blast  up  an  antique  chimney,  whose  front,  as  extensive  as 
that  of  a  modern  kitchen,  was  carved  over  with  ornaments  of  massive 
stone,  and  garnished  on  the  top  with  a  long  range  of  niches,  from 
each  of  which  frowried  the  image  of  some  Saxon  Saint,  whose  bar- 
barous name  was  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation  fi*om  his  lady  to 
Eveline,  now  stepped  forward,  as  she  supposed,  to  assist  her  from  her 
palfrey ;  but  it  was  in  reahty  to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the 
paved  hall  itself,  and  up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  dais,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  she  was  at  length  permitted  to  dismount.  Two  matrons 
of  advanced  years,  and  four  young  women  of  gentle  birth,  educated 
by  the  bounty  of  Ermengarde,  attended  with  reverence  the  arrival  q 
her  kinswoman .  Eveline  would  have  inquired  of  them  for  her  gTand 
aunt,  but  the  matrons  with  much  respect  laid  their  fingers  on  theii 
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moiitlis,  as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence ;  a  gesture  whicli,  united  to  tlie 
sing'ularity  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still  farther  excited  her 
curiosity  to  see  her  venerable  relative. 

It  was  soon  gi'atified ;  for,  throug'h  a  pair  of  folding"  doors,  which 
opened  not  far  from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  she  was  ushered 
into  a  larg-e  low  apartment  hung'  with  arras ;  at  the  upper  end  of 
which,  under  a  species  of  canopy,  was  seated  the  ancient  Lady  of 
Baldring-ham.  Fourscore  years  had  not  quenched  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes,  or  bent  an  inch  "^of  her  stately  height ;  her  grey  hair  was 
still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  combined  as  it  was  with  a  chaplet  of 
ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-coloured  gown  fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the 
broidered  girdle,  which  gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened  by  a 
buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth  an 
Earl's  ransom ;  her  features,  whicli  had  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather 
maiestic,  bore  still,  though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melancholy 
and  stern  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and  deportment. 
She  had  a  staff  of  ebony  in  her  hand ;  at  her  feet  rested  a  large  aged 
wolf-dog,  who  pricked  "his  ears  and  bristled  up  his  neck,  as  the  step 
of  a  stranger,  a  sound  so  seldom  heard  in  those  halls,  approached  the 
chair  in  which  his  aged  mistress  sat  motionless. 

"Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame;  '"'and  thou,  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Baldriugham,  approach,  and  fear  not  their  ancient 
servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant  posture  when  she  spoke, 
and,  excepting  the  red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might  have  seemed  a  hiero- 
glyphical  emblem,  lying  at  the  feet  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden 
or  Freya:  so  strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermengarde,  with  her 
rod  and  her  chaplet,  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ism. Yet  he  who  had  thus  deemed  of  her  would  have  done  therein 
much  injustice  to  a  venerable  Christian  matron,  w)io  had  given  many 
a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  in  honour  of  God  and  Saint  Dunstau.' 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the  same  antiquated  and 
formal  cast  with  her  mansion  and  her  exterior.  She  did  not  at  first 
arise  from  her  seat  when  the  noble  maiden  approached  her,  nor  did 
she  even  admit  her  to  the  salute  which  she  advanced  to  ofier ;  but, 
laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's  arm,  stopped  her  as  she  advanced,  and 
persued  her  countenance  with  an  earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of  minute 
observation. 

"  Bcrwine,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the  two  attendants, 
'•'  our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Saxon  hue  ;  but  the  hue  of 
her  eye-brows  and  hair  is  from  the  foreigner  and  alien. — Thou  art, 
nevertheless,  welcome  to  my  house,  maiden,"  she  added,  addressing 
Eveline,  "  especially  if  thou  canst  bear  to  hear  that  thou  art  not 
absolutely  a  perfect  creature,  as  doubtless  these  fiatterersj  around 
thee  have  taught  thee  to  believe." 

So  saying,  she  at  length  arose,  and  saluted  her  niece  with  a  kiss 
on  the  forehead.  She  released  her  not,  honever,  from  her  grasp, 
but  proceeded  to  give  the  attention  to  her  garments  which  she  had 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  her  features. 

"  Saint  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity!  "  she  said;  ''and  so  this  is 
the  new  guise — and  modest  maidens  wear  such  tunics  as  these,  show- 
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ing'  tlie  sliape  of  their  persous  as  plain  as  if  (Saint  ^larv  defend  us  I) 
they  were  altogether  "without  garments?  And  see,  Berwine,  these 
gauds  on  the  neck,  and  that  neck  itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the 
shoulder — these  be  the  guises  which  strangers  have  brought  into 
merry  England  I  and  this  pouch,  like  a  player's  placket,  hath  but 
little  to  do  with  housewifery,  I  wot ;  and  that  dagger,  too,  like  a 
glee-man's  wife,  that  rides  a  mumming  in  masculine  apparel — dost  thou 
ever  go  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at  thy  girdle  ?  " 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  bv  the  depreciating  cata- 
logue of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the  last  question  with  some  spirit, — 
"  The  mode  may  have  altered,  madam :  but  I  only  wear  such  gar- 
ments as  are  now  worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condition.  For  the 
poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  regarded  it  as 
the  last  resource  betwixt  me  and  dishonour." 

"  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine,"  said  Dame  Erra en- 
garde;  "  and,  in  truth,  pass  we  but  over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies, 
is  attired  in  a  comely  fashion.  Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like 
in  the  field  of  battle." 

'■'  He  did  so,"  answered  EvelinC;  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the 
recollection  of  her  recent  loss. 

"  I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermeng'arde ;  *''  he  carried 
the  old  Norman  scorn  towards  the  Saxon  stock,  whom  they  wed  but 
for  what  they  can  make  by  them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm ; 
— nay,  never  seek  to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  observing  that 
Eveline  was  about  to  speak,  '•'  I  have  known  the  Xorman  spirife  for 
many  a  year  ere  thou  wert  born." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  chamber,  and,  after  a 
long  genuflection,  asked  his  lady's  pleasure  concerning  the  guard  of 
Xormau  soldiers  who  remained  without  the  mansion. 

"  Xorman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldringham  ! ''  said  the 
old  lady,  fiercely;  "who  brings  them  hither,  and  for  what  purpose?'' 

_"  They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer,  '•  to  wait  on  and  guard 
this  gracious  young  lady/' 

'•  Wliat,  my  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
reproach,  '•'  darest  thou  not  trust  thyself  unguarded  for  one  night  in 
the  castle  of  thy  forefathers  ?"' 

"  God  forbid  else  I "'  said  Eveline.  '*'  But  these  men  are  not  mine, 
nor  under  my  authority.  They  are  part  of  the  train  of  the  Constable 
de  Lacy,  who  left  them  to  v/atch  around  the  castle,  tliinkiug  there 
might  be  danger  from  robbers." 

'•  Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "  have  never  harmed  the  house  of 
Baldringham,  since  a  Norman  robber  stole  from  it  its  best  treasure 
in  the  person  of  thy  grandmother.  And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art 
already  captive — unhappy  fiutterer !  But  it  is  thy  lot,  and  where^ 
fore  should  I  v/onder  or  repine  ?  "When  was  there  fair  maiden 
with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was  ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the 
slave  of  some  of  those  petty  kings,  v.'ho  allow  us  to  call  r40thing 
ours  that  tlieir  passions  can  covet  ?  Well — I  cannot  aid  thee — I 
am  but  a  poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble  both  from  sex  and 
age. — Arid  to  which  of  these  De  Lacys  art  thou  the  destined  house- 
liold  drudae  ? '' 
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A  qucstiou  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices  were  of  such  a 
determined  character,  was  not  likely  to  draw  from  Eveline  any  con- 
fession of  the  real  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  since  it 
was  hut  too  plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded  her  neither 
sound  counsel  nor  useful  assistance.  She  replied  therefore  briefly, 
that  as  the  Lacya,  and  the  Normans  in  g-eneral,  were  unwelcome  to 
her  kinswoman,  she  would  entreat  of  the  commander  of  the  patrol 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldringham. 

"Not  so,  my  niece/'  said  the  old  lady,  "as  we  cannot  escape  the 
Norman  neig-hbourhood,  or  get  beyond  the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it 
signifies  not  v.hether  they  be  near  our  walls  or  more  for  off,  so  that 
they  enter  them  not. — And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  drench  the  Nor- 
mans with  liquor,  and  gorge  them  with  food — the  food  of  the  best, 
and  liquor  of  the  strongest.  Let  them  not  say  the  old  Saxon  hag  is 
churlisli  of  her  hospitality.  Broach  a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant 
their  gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her  girdle,  withdrew 
to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  presently  returned.  Mean- 
while Ermengarde  proceeded  to  question  her  niece  more  closely. 
"Is  it  that  thou  wilt  not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the  l)e 
Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman  ? — to  the  overweening  Constable, 
Tvho,  sheathed  in  impenetrable  armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift 
find  strong  horse  as  invulnerable  as  himself,  takes  pride  that  he 
rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  case,  and  with  perfect  safety,  the  naked 
Welshmen  ?— or  is  it  to  his  nephew,  the  beardless  IJamian  ?— or 
must  thy  possessions  go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
other  cousin,  Randal  Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  Mho,  they  say, 
can  no  longer  ruffle  it  among  the  debauched  crusaders  for  want  of 
means  ? " 

"My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally  displeased  with 
this  discourse,  "  to  none  ot  the  Lacya,  and  I  trust  to  none  other, 
Saxon  or  Norman,  will  your  kinswoman  become  a  household  drudge. 
There  was,  before  the  death  of  my  honoured  father,  some  treaty 
betwixt  him  nnd  the  Constable,  on  Mliich  account  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent decline  his  attendance ;  but  what  may  be  the  issue  of  it,  fate 
must  determine." 

"But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of  fate  inclines," 
said  Ermengarde,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice.  "  Those  united 
with  us  by  blood  have,  in  some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward 
beyond  the  points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in  their  very  bud  the 
thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one  day  to  encircle  their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,"  answered  Eveline,  "  I  would 
decline  such  foreknowledge,  even  were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  with- 
out transgressing  the  rules  of  the  Cliui'ch.  Could  1  liave  foreseen 
what  has  befallen  me  within  these  last  unhap])y  days,  1  had  lost  the 
enjoyment  of  every  happy  moment  before  that  time.  ' 

"  Nevertlieless,  daughter,"  said  tiie  Lady  of  Jjaldringham,  "  thou, 
like  others  of  thy  race,  must  within  this  house  conform  to  the  rule,  of 
passing  one  night  within  the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger. — Berwine, 
see  that  it  be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"I— I— have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious  aunt,"  said 
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Eveline,  timidly,  "  and  if  it  may  consist  with  your  good  pleasure,  I 
would  not  now  choose  to  pass  the  nig-ht  there.  My  health  has  suftered 
by  my  late  perils  and  fatig-ues,  and  with  your  good- will  I  will  delay  to 
another  time  the  usage,  whicli  I  have  heard  is  peculiar  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  of  Baldringham." 

"And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would  willingly  avoid,"  said  the 
old  Saxon  lady,  bending  her  brows  angrily.  "  Has  not  such  disobe- 
dience cost  your  house  enough  already  ?  ". 

"  Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady/'  said  Berwine.imable  to  for- 
bear interference,  thoug-h  well  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  her  patron- 
ess, "  that  chamber  is  in  disrepair,  and  cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be 
made  fit  for  the  Lady  Eveline ;  and  the  noble  damsel  looks  so  pale, 
and  hath  lately  suffered  so  much,  that,  might  I  have  the  permission 
to  advise,  this  were  better  delayed." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the  old  lady,  sternly;  '■  thinkest 
thou  I  will  bring  anger  and  misfortune  on  my  house,  by  suffering  this 
girl  to  leave  it  without  rendering  the  usual  homage  to  the  Red-Finger? 
Go  to — let  the  room  be  made  ready — small  preparation  may  serve,  if 
she  cherish  not  the  Norman  nicety  about  bed  and  lodging.     Do  not 

reply;  but  do  as  I  command  thee And  you,  Eveline — are  you  so  far 

degenerated  from  the  brave  spirit  of  your  ancestry,  that  you  dare  not 
pass  a  few  hours  in  an  ancient  apartment  ? " 

"  You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,"  said  Eveline,  "  and  must 
assign  my  apartment  where  you  judge  proper — my  courage  is  such  as 
innocence  and  some  pride  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  me.  It  has 
been  of  late  severely  tried  ;  but,  since  such  is  your  pleastire,  and  the 
custom  of  yotir  house,  ray  heart  is  yet  strong  enough  to  encounter 
what  you  propose  to  subject  me  to." 

She  paused  here  in  displeasure  ;  for  she  resented,  in  some  measure, 
her  aunt's  conduct,  as  unkind  and  inhospitable.  And  yet  when  she 
reflected  upon  the  foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which 
she  was  consigned,  she  could  not  but  regcxrd  the  Lady  of  Baldring- 
ham as  having*  considerable  reason  for  her  conduct,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  family,  and  the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline 
herself  was  devout. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sometimes,  me  thinks,  I  hearths  groans  of  ghosts, 
Then  hollow  sounds  and  lamentable  scream*; 
Tlicn,  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar. 
My  mother's  voice,  that  cries,  "Wed  not,  Almeyda — 
Forewarn'd,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime." 

Bon  Sebastian. 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed  of  portentous  and 
unendurable  length,  had  it  not  been  that  apprehended  danger  makes 
time  pass  quickly  betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that  if  Eve- 
line felt  little  interested  or  amtised  by  the  conversation  of  her  aunt 
and  Borwine,  which  turned  upon  the  long  deduction  of  their  ancestors 
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from  the  warlike  Horsa,  and  the  feats  of  Saxon  champion!?,  and  the 
miracles  of  Saxou  monks,  she  was  still  better  pleased  to  listen  to  these 
legends,  than  to  anticipate  her  retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded 
apartment  v.here  she  was  to  pass  the  nig-ht.  There  lacked  not,  how- 
ever, such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Baldringham  could  aftord,  to  pass 
away  the  evening".  Blessed  by  a  g-rave  old  Saxon  monk,  the  chaplain 
of  tlie  house,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  mig-ht  have  sufficed 
twenty  huiigrv-  men,  was  served  up  before  Ermeng-arde  and  her  niece, 
whose  sole  assistants,  besides  the  reverend  man,  were  Berwine  and 
Rose  Flammock.  Eveline  was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to  this 
excess  of  hospitality,  that  the  dishes  were  all  of  the  g-ross  and  sub- 
stantial nature  wliich  the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  contrasted  dis- 
advantag-eously  with  the  refined  and  delicate  cookery  of  the  Normans, 
as  did  the  moderate  cup  of  light  and  liig'h-flavoured  Gascon  Avine, 
tempered  with  more  tlian  half  its  quantity  of  the  purest  water,  with 
the  raig-lity  ale,  the  hig'li-spiced  pig'ment  and  hippocras,  and  the  other 
potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  another,  were  in  vain  profiered  for 
her  acceptance  by  the  steward  Hundwolf,  in  honour  of  the  hospitality 
of  Baldringham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  evening*  more  cong-enial 
to  Eveline's  taste,  than  the  profusion  of  lier  aunt's  solid  refection. 
When  the  boards  and  tresses,  on  which  the  viands  liad  been  served, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  the  menials,  under  direction  of 
the  steward,  proceeded  to  lig'ht  several  long-  waxen  torches,  one  of 
which  was  p-aduated  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  passing*  time, 
and  dividing"  it  into  portions.  These  were  announced  by  means  of 
brazen  balls,  suspended  by  threads  from  the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt 
them  being"  calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in  burning  ;  so  that, 
when  the  ilame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell  each  in  succes- 
sion, into  a  brazen  basin  placed  for  its  reception,  the  office  of  a  mo- 
dern clock  was  in^some  degree  discharged.  By  this  light  the  party 
was  arranged  for  the  evening", 

TIic  ancient  Ermengarde's  lofty  and  ample  cliair  wns  removed,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  from  tlie  middle  of  the  apartment  to  the 
warmest  side  of  a  large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  lier  guest  was 
placed  on  her  right,  as  the  seat  of  honour.  Berwine  then  arranged 
in  due  order  the  females  of  tlie  houscliold,  and,  having  seen  that  each 
was  engaged  with  her  own  proper  task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the 
spindle  and  distaff.  Tlie  men,  in  a  more  remote  circle,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  repairing"  of  their  implements  of  husbandry,  or  new 
furbishing  weapons  of  the  chase,  under  direction  of  the  steward 
Hundwolf.  For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  assembled,  an  old 
glee-man  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but  four  strings,  a  long  and  ap- 
parently interminable  legend,  upon  some  religious  subject,  which  was 
rendered  almost  unintelligible  to  Eveline,  by  the  extreme  and  com- 
plicated afi'ectation  of  tlie  poet,  who,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  alliter- 
ation which  was  accounted  one  great  ornament  of  Saxon  poetry,  had 
sacrificed  sense  to  sound,  and  used  words  iu  the  most  forced  and  re- 
mote sense,  provided  they  could  be  compelled  into  his  service.  There 
was  also  all  the  obscurity  arising  from  elision,  and  from  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  hyperbolical  epithets. 
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Eveline,  thoug'h  ^ell  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  languag-e,  soon 
left  olf  listening'  to  the  singer,  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  on  the  g-ay 
fabliaux  and  imaginative  lais  of  theXorraan  minstrels,  and  then  to 
anticipate,  with  anxious  apprehension,  what  nature  of  visitation  she 
might  be  exposed  to  in  the  mysterious  chamber  in  which  she  wa3 
doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  a  period  ascertained  by  the  consumption  of  the  huge 
waxen  torch,  the  ball  which  was  secured  to  it  fell  clang-ing  into  the 
brazen  basin  placed  beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of  rest. 
The  old  glee-man  paused  in  his  song,  instantaneously,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  household  were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal, 
some  retiring"  to  their  own  apartments,  others  lighting*  torches  or 
bearing"  lamps  to  conduct  the  visitors  to  their  places  of  repose. 
Among"  these  last  was  a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom  the  duty 
was  assigned  of  conveying"  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her  chamber  for  the 
nig-ht.  Her  aunt  took  a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead, 
kissed  it,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  Be  courag'eous,  and  be  fortu- 
nate." 

"  ]yiay  not  my  bower-maiden,  Rose  Flammock,  or  my  tire-woman. 
Dame  Uniian,  Raoul's  wife,  remain  in  the  apartment  with  me  fo^ 
this  night?"  said  Eveline. 

"Flammock — Raoul!"  repeated  Ermeugarde,  angi-iiy;  "is  thy 
household  thus  made  up  ?  The  Fleming-s  are  the  cold  palsy  to  Bri- 
tain, the  Xormans  the  burning  fever." 

"  And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,"  said  Rose,  whose  resentment 
began  to  surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient  Saxon  dame,  "  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  the  original  disease,  and  resemble  a  wasting 
pestilence." 

"  Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the  Lady  Ermeng-arde,  look- 
ing- at  the  Flemish  maiden  from  under  her  dark  brows ;  "  and  yet 
there  is  wit  hi  thy  words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Xorman,  have  rolled 
like  successive  billows  over  the  laud,  each  havino-  strength  to  subdue 
what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep.     "When  shall  it  be  otherwise  ? " 

"  When  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Xorman,  and  Fleming,"  answered 
Rose,  boldly,  •'  shall  learn  to  call  themselves  by  one  name,  and  think 
themselves  ahke  children  of  the  land  they  are  born  in." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  in  the  tone  of  one 
half-surprised,  half-pleased.  Then  turning  to  her  relation,  she  said, 
"  There  are  words  and  wit  in  this  maiden ;  see  tliat  she  use,  but  do 
not  abuse  them." 

"  She  is  as  kind  and  faithful,  as  she  is  prompt  and  ready-witted," 
said  Eveline.  "I  pray  you,  dearest  aunt,  let  me  use  her  company 
for  this  night." 

"It  may  not  be— it  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone  you  must  learn 
your  destiny,  as  have  all  the  females  of  our  race,  excepting"  your 
grandmother,  and  vrhat  have  been  the  consequences  of  her  neglect- 
ing the  rules  of  our  house  ?  Lo  !  her  descendant  stands  before  me 
an  orphan  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth." 

"I  will  go,  then,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  ;  *'and 
it  shall  never  be  said  I  incurred  future  woe,  to  shun  present  terror." 
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"Your  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  Ermeng-arde,  "may  occupy  the 
ante-roora,  and  be  almost  within  your  call.  Bervrine  will  show  you 
the  apartment^ — I  cannot ;  for  ice,  thou  knowest,  who  have  once 
entered  it,  return  not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my  child,  and  may 
Heaven  bless  thee !  " 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than  she  had  yet 
shown,  the  Lady  again  saluted  Eveline,  and  signed  to  her  to  follow 
Berwine,  who,  attended  by  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to 
conduct  her  to  the  dreaded  apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely  built  walls  and  dark  arched 
roofs  of  one  or  two  long  winding  passages ;  these  by  their  light 
enabled  them  to  descend  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  inequality 
and  ruggedness  showed  its  antiquity;  and  finally  led  into  a  tolerably 
large  chamber  on  the  lower  story  of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old 
hangings,  a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams  stealing  througli 
a  latticed  window,  and  the  boughs  of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew 
around  the  casement,  gave  no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

"This,"  said  Berwine,  "is  the  resting  place  of  your  attendants,'' 
and  she  pointed  to  the  couches  which  had  been  prepared  for  Rose 
and  Dame  Gillian;  "we,"  she  added,  "proceed  fjirlher." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  maidens,  both  of  whom 
seemed  to  shrink  back  with  fear,  which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame 
Gillian,  although  she  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  cause.  But  Rose 
Flammock,  unbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without  hesitation,  as 
Berwine  conducted  her  through  a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment,  clenched  with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but 
smaller  ante-room  or  wardrobe,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  similar 
door.  This  wardrobe  had  also  its  casement  mantled  with  evergreens, 
and,  like  the  former,  it  was  faintly  enlightened  by  the  moonbeam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and,  pointing  to  Rose,  demanded  of  Eveline, 
"Why  docs  5Ae  follow?" 

"  To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it  mav,"  answered 
Rose,  witli  her  characteristic  readiness  of  speech  and  resolution. 
"  Speak,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest  lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand, 
while  she  addressed  her;  "you  will  not  drive  your  Rose  from  you? 
If  I  am  less  high-minded  than  one  of  your  boasted  race,  I  am  bold 
and  quick-witted  in  all  honest  service. — You  tremble  like  the  aspen ! 
Do  not  go  into  this  apartment — do  not  be  gulled  by  all  this  pomp  and 
mystery  of  terrible  preparation ;  bid  defiance  to  this  antiquated,  and, 
I  think,  half-pagan  superstition." 

"The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Berwine,  sternly; 
"and  she  must  go  without  any  malapert  adviser  or  companion." 

"  Must  go — must  go !  "  repeated  Rose.  "  Is  this  language  to  a  free 
and  noble  maiden  ? — Sweet  lady,  give  me  once  but  the  least  hint  that 
you  wish  it,  and  their  '  must  go  '  shall  be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call 
from  the  casement  on  the  Korman  cavaliers,  and  tell  them  we  have 
fallen  into  a  den  of  witches,  instead  of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

"  Silence,  madwoman,"  said  Berwine,  her  voice  quivering  with 
anger  and  fear ;  "  you  know  not  who  dwells  in  the  next  chamber  !  " 

"  I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said  Rose,  flying  to 
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the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing*  her  arm  in  her  turn,  compelled 
her  to  stop. 

"  1  thank  thy  kindness,  Rose,"  she  said,  "  but  it  cannot  help  me  in 
this  matter.     She  who  enters  yonder  door  must  do  so  alone.'' 

"  Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose. 
"  You  are  pale— you  are  cold — you  will  die  of  terror  if  you  go  on. 
There  may  be  as  much  of  trick"  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  tliis 
matter — me  they  shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern  spirit  craves  a 
victim,— better  Rose  than  her  lady." 

"  Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing-  up  her  own  spu-its;  "you 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  re- 
gards the  females  descended  from  the  house  of  Baldriugham  as  far 
as  in  the  third  degree,  and  them  only.  I  did  not  indeed  expect,  in 
ray  present  circumstances,  to  have  been  called  upon  to  imdergo  it ; 
but,  since  the  hoiu-  summons  me,  I  will  meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my 
ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  Berwine,  and  wish- 
ing good-night  to  her  and  Rose,  gently  disengaged  herself  from  the 
holdof  tlie  latter,  and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Rose 
pressed  after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an  apartment  of  mode- 
rate dimensions,  resembliog  that  through  which  they  had  last  passed, 
and  lighted  by  the  moonbeams,  which  came  through  a  window  lying 
on  the  same  range  with  those  of  the  ante-rooms.  INIore  she  could  not 
see,  for  Eveline  tm-ned  on  the  threshold,  and  kissing  her  at  the  same 
time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into  the  smaller  apartment  which  she 
had  just  left,  shut  the  door  of  communication,  and  barred  and  bolted 
it,  as  if  in  security  against  her  well-meant  intrusion. 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued  her  life,  to  retire  mto 
the  first  ante-room,  where  the  beds  were  prepared,  and  betake  her- 
self, if  not  to  rest,  at  least  to  silence  and  devotion ;  but  the  faithful 
Flemish  girl  stoutly  refused  her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her  com- 
mands. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said ;  "  here  I  remain,  that  I  may 
be  at  least  within  hearing-  of  my  mistress's  danger,  and  woe  betide 
those  who  sliall  offer  her  injury ! — Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman 
spears  surround  this  inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt  to  avenge  what- 
soever injury  shall  be  offered  to  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Ber- 
enger."' 

"Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal,"  said  Berwine,  in 
a  low,  but  piercing  whisper ;  "  the  owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears 
them  not.    Farewell — thy  danger  be  on  thine  own  head !  " 

She  departed,  leaving  Rose  strangely  agitated  by  what  had  passed, 
and  somewhat  appalled  at  her  last  words.  "  These  Saxons,"  said  the 
maiden,  within  herself,  "  are  but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold 
many  of  their  old  hellish  rites  in  the  worship  of  elementary  spirits. 
Their  very  saints  are  unlike  to  tlie  saints  of  any  Christian  country, 
and  have,  as  it  were,  a  look  of  sometliing  savage  and  fiendish— their 
very  names  sound  pagan  and  diabolical.  It  is  fearful  being  alone 
here — and  all  is  silent  as  death  in  the  apartment  into  which  my  lady 
has  been  tlius  strangely  compelled.     Shall  I  call  up  Gilhan  ?— but  no 
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—she  has  neither  sense,  nor  courag-e,  nor  principle,  to  aid  me  on  such 
an  occasion — better  alone  than  have  a  false  friend  for  company.  I 
will  see  if  the  Normans  are  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  1  'must 
trust,  if  a  moment  of  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting-,  Rose  Flammock  went  to  the  window  of  the  little 
apartment,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels, 
and  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy  the  nature  of 
the  gTound  without.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  rathe^i"  disappointed 
to  find  that,  instead  of  being"  so  near  the  earth  as  she  supposed,  the 
range  of  windows,  which  gave  light  as  well  to  the  two  ante-rooms  as 
to  the  mysterious  chamber  itself,  looked  down  upon  an  ancient  moat, 
by  which  they  were  divided  from  the  level  ground  on  the  farther  side. 
The  defence  which  this  fosse  aiforded  seemed  to  have  been  long- 
neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  was  choked  in  many  places 
wiFh  bushes  and  low  trees,  which  rose  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  by  means  of  which  it_  seemed  to  Rose  the  windows  might 
be  easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.  From  the  level  plain 
beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle  was  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree clear,  and  the  moonbeams  slumbered  on  its  close  and  beautiful 
turf,  mixed  witli  long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond  this 
esplanade  lay  the  forest  ground,  with  a  few  gig-antic  oaks  scattered 
individually  along-  the  skirt  of  its  dark  and  ample  domain,  like 
champions,  who  take  theii'  ground  of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of 
arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely,  the  stillness  of 
all  around,  and  the  more  matured  reflections  which  the  whole  sug- 
gested, quieted,  in  some  measure,  the  apprehensions  which  the  events 
of  the  evening  had  inspired.  '*'  After  all,"  she  reflected,  "  why  should 
I  be  so  anxious  on  account  of  the  Lady  Eveline  ?  There  is  among- 
the  proud  Normans  and  the  dog-ged  Saxons  scarce  a  single  family  of 
note  but  must  needs  be  held  distinguished  from  others  by  some 
.superstitious  observance  peculiar  to  their  race,  as  if  they  thought  it 
scorn  to  go  to  Heaven  like  a  poor  simple  Fleming',  such  as  I  am. — 
Could  I  but  see  the  Norman  sentinel,  I  would  liold  myself  satisfied 
of  my  mistress's  security. — And  yonder  one  stalks  along-  the  gloom, 
wrapt  in  his  long-  white  mantle,  and  the  moon  tipping  the  point  of 
his  lance  with  silver. — What  ho,  Sir  Cavalier !  " 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the  ditch  as  she 
spoke,    "  What  is  your  pleasure,  damsel  ? "  he  demanded. 

"  The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Bereng-er, 
whom  you  are  appointed  to  guard.  Please  to  give  heedful  watch 
upon  this  side  of  the  castle." 

•'  Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  the  cavalier  ;  and  enveloping  him- 
self in  his  long  chappe,  or  military  watch-cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a 
large  oak-tree  at  some  distance,  and  stood  there  with  folded  arms, 
and  leaning  on  his  lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  armour  than  a  living 
warrior. 

Imboldened  by  the  consciousness  that  in  case  of  need  succour  was 
close  at  hand.  Rose  drew  back  into  her  little  chamber,  and  having 
ascertained,  by  listening,  that  there  was  ]io  noise  or  stirring  in  that 
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of  Eveline,  she  began  to  make  some  preparations  for  lier  own  re- 
pose. For  this  purpose  she  went  into  the  outward  ante-room,  where 
Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had  given  way  to  the  soporiferous  effects 
of  a  copious  draught  of  lithe-alos  (mild  ale,  of  the  first  strength  and 
quality),  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  generous  Saxon  beverage 
could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censui*e  on  her  sloth  and  indifference,  Rose 
caught,  from  the  empty  couch  which  had  been  destined  for  her  own 
use,  the  upper  covering,  and  dragging  it  with  her  into  the  inner 
ante-room,  disposed  it  so  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rushes  wliich 
strewed  that  apartment,  to  form  a  sort  of  couch,  upon  which,  half 
seated,  half  recHned,  she  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  as  close  at- 
tendance upon  her  mistress  as  circumstances  permitted.  _ 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which  sailed  in  full  glory 
through  the  blue  sky  of  midnight,  she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep 
should  not  visit  her  eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  assure 
her  of  Eveline's  safety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  boundless  and  shadowy 
"world  beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided 
question,  whether  the  separation  of  its  inhabitants  frora  those  of  this 
temporal  sphere  is  absolute  and  decided,  or  whether,  influenced  by 
motives  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  they  continue  to  hold  shadowy 
communication  with  those  yet  existing  in  earthly  reality  of  flesh  and 
blood  ?  To  have  denied  this  would,  in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of 
miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy ;  but  Rose's  firm  good 
sense  led  her  to  doubt  at  least  the  frequency  of  supernatural  interfer- 
ence, and  she  comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contradicted,  how- 
ever, by  her  o^ii  involuntary  starts  and  shudderings  at  every  leaf 
wliich  moved,  that,  in  submitting  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  im- 
posed on  her,  Eveline  incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only  sacrificed  to 
an  obsolete  family  superstition. 

^  As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  mind,  her  purpose  of 
vigilance  began  to  decline — her  thoughts  wandered  to  objects  towards 
which  they  were  not  directed,  like  sheep  which  stray  beyond  the 
charge  of  their  shepherd — her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back  to  her 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  Inroad,  round,  silvery  orb  on  which 
they  continued  to  gaze.  At  length  they  closed,  and  seated  on  the 
folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  Rose  Flammock  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and  piercing  shriek 
from  the  apartment  where  lier  lady  reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly  to 
the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who 
never  permitted  fear  to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The  door  was 
secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt;  and  another  fainter  scream,  or 
rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid  must  be  instant,  or  in  vain.  Rose 
next  rushed  to  the  window^!  and  screamed  rather  than  called  to  the 
Korman  soldier,  who,  distinguished  by  the  white  folds  of  his  watch- 
cloak,  still  retained  his  position  under  the  old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "  Help,  help  ! — the  Lady  Eveline  is  murderedj  "  the 
Beeming-  statue,  starting  at  once  into  active  exertion,  sped  with  the 
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swiftness  of  a  race-horse  to  the  hrink  of  the  moat,  and  was  about  to 
cross  it,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at  the  open  casement, 
iirg'ing'  him  to  speed  by  voice  and  gesture. 

"  Not  here— not  here  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  breathless  precipita- 
tion, as  she  saw  him  make  towards  her — "  the  window  to  the  rig-ht — 
scale  it,  for  God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door  of  communication." 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her — he  dashed  into  the  moat 
without  hesitation,  securing-  himself  by  catching  at  the  boughs  of 
trees  as  he  descended.  In  one  moment  lie  vanished  among  the 
underwood ;  and  in  another,  availing-  himself  of  the  branches  of  a 
dwarf  oak,  Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  and  close  to  the  window  of 
the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear  remained — the  casement  might  be 
secured  against  entrance  from  without— but  no!  at  the  thrust  of  the 
Norman  it  yielded,  and  its  clasps  or  fastenings  being  worn  with  time, 
fell  inward  with  a  crash  which  even  Dame  Gillian's  slumbers  were 
unable  to  resist. 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  fools  and 
cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet  from  the  ante-room,  just  as  the  door 
of  Eveline's  chamber  opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing  in 
liis  arms  the  half-undressed  and  lifeless  form  of  the  Norman  maiden 
herself.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  placed  her  in  Rose's  arms, 
and  with  the  same  precipitation  with  which  he  had  entered,  threw 
himself  out  of  the  opened  window  from  which  Rose  had  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heaped  exclamations 
on  questions,  and  mingled  questions  with  cries  for  help,  till  Rose 
sternly  rebuked  her  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her  scattered 
senses.  She  became  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp  which 
remained  lighted  in  the  room  she  had  left,  and  to  render  herself  at 
least  partly  useful  in  suggesting  and  applying  the  usual  modes  fof 
recalling  the  suspended  sense.  In  this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for 
Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes;  but  presently 
shut  tliem  again,  and  letting  her  head  drop  on  Rose's  bosom,  fell  into 
a  strong  shuddering"  fit ;  while  her  faithful  damsel,  chafing  her  hands 
and  her  temples  alternately  with  afi"ectionate  assiduity,  and  mingling 
caresses  witii  these  eftbrts,  exclaimed  aloud,  "She  lives!— She  is 
recovering!— Praised  be  God!  " 

"  Praised  be  God  !  "  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone  from  the  window 
of  the  apartment ;  and  turning  towards  it  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  the 
armed  and  plumed  head  of  the  soldier  who  had  come  so  opportvmely 
to  their  assistance,  and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had  raised  him- 
self so  high  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "  Go — go— good  friend,"  she 
said  ;  "  the  lady  recovers — your  reward  shall  await  you  another  time. 
Go— begone  ! — yet  stay — keep  on  your  post,  and  I  will  call  you  if 
there  is  farther  need.    Begone — be  faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and  she  presently 
saw  him  descend  into  the  moat.  Rose  then  returned  back  to  her 
mistress,  whom  she  foimd  supported  \)^  Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and 
muttering  hurried  and  unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  intimating  that 
she  had  laboured  under  a  violent  shock  sustained  from  some  alarming 
causo. 
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Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  de;?ree  of  self-posses- 
sion, than  her  curiosity  became  active  in  proportion,  "  AVhat  means 
alj  this  ? "  she  said  to  Rose  ;  "  what  has  been  doing  among  you  ? " 

'■'  I  do  not  knoiiv,"  replied  Rose. 

"  If  you  do  not/'  said  Gillian, "  who  should  ?— Shall  I  call  the  other 
women,  and  raise  the  house?  " 

"  Not  for  your  life,"  said  Rose,  •'  till  my  lady  is  able  to  gire  her 
own  orders  ;  and  for  this  apartment,  so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do 
my  best  to  discover  the  secrets  it  contains  1 — Support  my  mistress  the 
whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and,  crossing  her  brow, 
stepped  boldly  across  the  mysterious  threshold,  and,  hol(Sng  up  the 
light,  surveyed  the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 
In  one  corner  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed 
above  a  Saxon  font  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats 
and  a  couch,  covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which  it  seemed  that 
Eveline  had  been  reposing.  The  fragments  of  the  shattered  case- 
ment lay  on  the  floor ;  but  that  opening  had  been  only  made  when 
the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and  she  saw  no  other  access  by  which  a 
stranger  could  have  entered  an  apartment,  the  ordinary  access  to 
which  was  barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she  had  hitherto  sur- 
mounted :  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily  around  her  head,  as  if  to 
shroud  her  sight  from  some  blighting  vision,  and  tripping  back  to 
the  cabinet,  with  more  speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she  left 
it,  she  directed  Gillia.n  to  lend  her  assistance  in  conveying  Evehne  to 
the  next  room ;  and  having  done  so,  carefully  seciu-ed  the  door  of 
communication,  as  if  to  put  a  barrier  betwixt  them  and  the  suspected 
danger. 

The  kdy  Evehne  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  she  could  sit  up, 
and  was  trying  to  speak,  though  but  faintly.  "Rose,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  I  have  seen  her — my  doom  is  sealed." 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of  suffering  Gillian 
to  hear  what  her  mistress  might  say  at  such  an  awful  moment,  and 
hastily  adopting  the  proposal  she  had  before  declined,  desired  her  to 
go  and  call  other  two  maidens  of  their  mistress's  household. 

"  And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  house,"  said  Dame  Gfllian, 
"  where  strange  men  run  about  one  chamber  at  midnioht,  and  devils, 
for  aught  I  know,  frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  ?" 

"Find  them  where  you  can,"  said  Rose,  sharply;  '"'but  begone 
presently." 

Giliian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at  the  same  time 
something  which  could  not  distinctly  be  understood.  No  sooner  was 
she  gone,  than  Rose,  giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic  afiection  which 
she  felt  for  her  mistress,  implored  her,  in  the  most  tender  terms,  to 
open  her  eyes  (for  she  had  again  closed  them),  and  speak  to  Rose, 
her  own  Rose,  who  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by  her  mistress's 
side. 

"  To-morrow — to-morrow,  Rose,"  murmured  Eveline—"  I  cannot 
speak  at  present." 
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"  Ouly  disburden  your  mind  -witli  one  word— tell  ■\vhfit  has  thus 
alarmed  you— what  danger  you  apprehend." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  answered  Eveline — "  I  have  seen  the  tenant  of 
yonder  chamber — the  vision  fatal  to  my  race  ! — Urge  me  no  more- 
to-morrow  you  shall  know  all."  ^ 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of  her  mistress's  house- 
hold, they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline,  by  Rose's  directions,  into  a 
chamber  at  some  distance  which  the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed 
her  in  one  of  their  beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the  others  (Gillian 
excepted)  to  seek  repose  where  they  could  find  it,  continued  to  watch 
her  mistress.  For  some  time  she  continued  very  much  disturbed, 
but  gradually  fatigue,  and  tlie  influence  of  some  narcotic  which 
Gillian  had  sense  enough  to  recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to 
compose  her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she 
did  not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high  over  the  distant  hills. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckoua  me  away  ; 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay. 

Mallet. 

"When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be  witliout  any 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding.  Slie  looked 
round  the  apartment,  which  was  coarsely  and  scantily  furni.shed,  as 
one  destined  for  the  use  of  domestics  and  menials,  and  said  to  Rose, 
with  a  smile,  "  Our  good  kinswoman  maintains  the  ancient  Saxon 
hospitality  at  a  homely  rate,  so  far  as  lodging  is  concerned.  1  could 
have  willingly  parted  with  last  night's  profuse  supper,  to  have 
obtained  a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Methinks  my  limbs  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  under  all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's  barn-yard." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,"  answered  Rose,  dis- 
creetly avoiding  any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  night  before.  _ 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "  Your  ladyship  last  night 
lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than  this,"  she  said,  "  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken;  and  Rose  Flammock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you 
left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame  Gillian  would  have  been  in 
deadly  peril  from  that  which  Rose  shot  at  her,  by  way  of  rebuke  for 
this  ill-advised  communication.  It  had  instantly  the  effect  which  was 
to  be  apprehended,  for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  surprised  and 
confused ;  then,  as  recollections  of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in 
her  memory,  she  folded  her  hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept 
bitterly,  with  much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered  to  fetch  the  old 

iBeelvotsF.    Bahr-Geist. 
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Saxon  chaplain  of  the  house  to  administer  spiritual  consolation,  if 
her  grief  rejected  temporal  comfort. 

"  Ko — call  hira  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  head  and  di7ing'  her 
eyes — '•'I  have  had  enou^'h  of  Saxon  kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I 
to  expect,  in  that  hard  and  unfeeling'  woman,  any  commiseration  for 
my  youth — my  late  suftering-s — my  orphan  condition !  I  will  not 
permit  her  a  poor  tritimph  over  the  Norman  blood  of  Berenger,  by 
letting  her  see  how  much  I  have  suflered  under  her  inhuman  inflic- 
tion. But  first,  Rose,  answer  me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldring- 
ham  witness  to  my  distress  last  night  ? "' 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclusively  by  her  own 
retinue,  herself  and  Gilhan.  Blanche  and  Ternotte.  She  seemed  to 
receive  satisfaction  from  this  assurance.  "  Hear  me,  both  of  you," 
she  said,  "and  observe  my  words,  as  you  love  and  as  you  fear  me. 
Let  no  syllable  be  breathed  from  your  lips  of  what  has  happened 
this  night.  Carry  the  same  charge  to  my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine 
instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine,  my  dearest  Rose,  to  change  these  dis- 
ordered garments,  and  arrange  this  dishevelled  hair.  It  was  a 
poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all  because  of  my  country.  I  am 
resolved  she  shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  suifering.s  she  has 
inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  which  seemed 
to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before  filled  them.  Rose  saw  the  change 
of  her  manner  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  avrare 
that  her  mistress's  predominant  failing  was  incident  to  her,  as  a 
spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed  to  be  treated  vrith  kindness,  deference, 
and  indulgence,  by  all  around  her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  what- 
ever resembled  neglect  or  contradiction. 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  "  I  would  hold  my 
hand  out  to  catch  drops  of  m.olten  lead,  rather  than  endure  your 
tears  ;  and  yet,  my  sweet  mistress,  I  would  rather  at  present  see  you 
grieved  than  angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would  seem,  but 
acted  according  to  some  old  superstitious  riie  of  her  family,  which  is 
in  part  yours.  Her  name  is  respectable,  both  from  her  conduct  and 
possessions :  and  hard  pressed  as  you  are  by  the  Normans,  with 
whom  your  kinswoman,  the  Prioress,  is  sure  to  take  part,  I  was  in 
hope  you  might  have  had  some  shelter  and  countenance  from  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham." 

••  Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eveline:  '"'you  know  not — you 
cannot  guess  what  she  has  made  me  sufler— exposing  me  to  witch- 
craft and  fiends.  Thys'^lf  said  it,  and  said  it  truly — the  Saxons  are 
still  half  Pag-ans,  void  of  Christianity,  as  of  nurture  and  kindliness." 

"Ay,  but,"'  replied  Rose,  "I  spoke  then  to  dissuade  you  from  a 
danger ;  now  that  the  danger  is  passed  and  over,  I  may  judge  of  it 
otherwise." 

"Speak  not  for  them,  Rose,"'  replied  Eveline,  angrily;  "no 
innocent  victim  was  ever  offered  up  at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more 
iudifl^erence  than  my  father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me — me  an 
orphan,  bereaved  of  my  natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate  her 
cruelty— I  hate  her  house — I  hate  the  thought  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened here— of  all,  Rose,  except  thy  matchless  faith  and  fearless 
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attachment.  Go,  bid  our  train  saddle  directly — I  wiU  be  gfone 
instantly — I  will  not  attire  myself,"  she  added,  rejecting'  the  assist- 
ance she  had  at  first  required—"  I  will  have  no  ceremony — tarry  for 
no  leave-taking'." 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mistress,  E ose  recog'- 
nised  with  anxiety  another  mood  of  the  same  irritable  and  excited 
temperament,  which  had  before  discharg'ed  itself  in  tears  and  fits. 
But  perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  she 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  collecting  their  company,  saddling,  and 
preparing  for  departure ;  hoping,  that  as  her  mistress  removed  to  a 
farther  distance  from  the  scene  where  her  mind  had  received  so 
severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  by  degrees,  be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arranging  the  pack- 
ag'es  of  her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  Lady  Eveline's  retinue  in  pre- 
paring for  instant  departure,  when,  preceded  by  her  steward,  who 
acted  also  as  a  sort  of  gentleman-usher,  leaning*  upon  her  confidential 
Berwine,  and  followed  by  two  or  three  more  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  her  household,  with  looks  of  displeasure  on  her  ancient  yet 
lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  entered  tlie  apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling-  and  hurried  hand,  a  burning  cheek,  and 
other  sig'ns  of  agitation,  was  herself  busied  about  the  arrang-ement 
of  some  bag"gage,  when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  At  once, 
to  Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong-  command  over  herself, 
and,  repressing-  every  external  appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced 
to  meet  her  relation,  with  a  calm  and  haug-hty  stateliness  equal  to 
her  own. 

"  I  come  to  give  you  g'ood  morning-,  our  niece,"  said  Ermeng-arde, 
haughtily  indeed,  yet  with  more  deference  than  she  seemed  at  first 
to  have  intended,  so  much  did  the  bearino-  of  Eveline  impose  respect 
upon  her; — "  I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  shift  that  chamber 
wliich  was  assigned  you,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  custom 
of  this  household,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  apartment  of  a 
menial." 

"  Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady  ?"  demanded  Eveline  in  lier  turn; 
"or  are  you  disappointed  that  }ou  find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the 
limits  of' the  chamber  which  your  hospitality  and  afiection  allotted 
tome?" 

"  Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  ?"  said  Ermeng-arde,  looking" 
fixedly  at  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  she  spoke. 

"  If  I  comphain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed  of  little  con- 
sequence. What  has  happened  is  over  and  past,  and  it  is  not  ray 
intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  recital." 

"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Ermeng-arde,  triumphantly, 
"loves  not  the  blood  of  the  strang-er." 

"  Slie  had  less  reason,  wliile  she  walked  the  earth,  to  love  that  of 
the  Saxon,"  said  Eveline,  "  unless  her  leg-end  speaks  fjxlse  in  that 
matter :  and  unless,  as  I  well  suspect,  your  house  is  haunted,  not  by 
the  soul  of  the  dead  who  suftered  within  its  walls,  but  by  evil  spirits, 
such  as  the  descendants  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said  still  in  secret 
to  worship." 

"  You  are  pleasant,  maiden,"  replied  the  old  lady,  scornfully,  "  or, 
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if  your  words  are  meant  in  earnest,  the  shaft  of  your  censure  has 
g-lanced  aside.  A  house,  blessed  by  the  holy  Saint  'Dunstan,  and  by 
the  royal  and  holy  Confessor,  is  no  abode  for  evil  spirits." 

"  The  house  of  Baldring-ham,"  replied  Eveline,  "  is  no  abode  for 
those  who  fear  such  spirits ;  and  as  I  will,  with  all  humility,  avow 
myself  of  the  number,  I  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of 
Saint  Dunstan." 

"Not  till  you  have  broken  your  fast,  I  trust?"  said  the  Lady  of 
Baldring-ham  ;  "  you  will  not,  I  hope,  do  my  years,  and  our  relation- 
ship, such  foul  disgrace?" 

"Pardon  me,  madam,''  replied  the  Lady  Eveline;  "those  who 
have  experienced  your  liospitality  at  nig-ht,  have  httle  occasion  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning'. — Rose,  are  not  those  loitering  knaves 
assembled  in  the  court-yard,  or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches,  making' 
up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost  by  midnight  disturbances  ?" 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court,  and  mounted; 
when,  with  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  endeavoured  to  pass  her  relation, 
and  leave  the  apartment  without  farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at 
first  confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious  glance,  which  seemed  to 
show  a  soul  fraught  with  more  rage  than  the  thin  blood  and  rigid 
features  of  extreme  old  age  had  the  power  of  expressing,  and  raised 
her  ebony  staff  as  if  about  even  to  proceed  to  some  act  of  personal 
violence.  But  she  changed  her  purpose,  and  suddenly  made  way  for 
Eveline,  who  passed  without  farther  parley;  and  as  she  descended 
the  staircase,  which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway, 
see  heard  the  voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that  of  an  aged  and 
oflFended  sibyl,  denouncing  wrath  and  woe  upon  her  insolence  and 
presumption. 

"  Pride,"  she  exclaimed,  "goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  She  who  scorneth  the  house  of  her  forefathers, 
a  stone  from  its  battlements  shall  crush  her !  She  who  mocks  the 
grey  hairs  of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks  be  silvered 
with  age !  She  v.ho  weds  with  a  man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end 
shall  neither  be  peaceful  nor  bloodless ! " 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous  denunciations, 
Eveline  rushed  from  the  house,  mounted  her  palfrey  with  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  fugitive,  and,  .surrounded  by  her  attendants,  who  had 
caught  a  part  of  her  alarm,  though  without  coiijfcturing  the  cause, 
rode  hastily  into  the  forest;  old  Raoul,  who  was  vreil  acquainted  with 
the  country,  acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to  herself,  by  thus 
leaving"  the  habitation  of  so  near  a  relation,  loaded  with  maledictions, 
instead  of  the  blessings  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  a  departing 
kinswoman,  Eveline  hastened  forward,  until  the  huge  oak-trees  with 
intervening  arms  had  hidden  from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon  after  heard,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  the  patrol  left  by  the  Constable  for  the 
protection  of  the  mansion,  and  who  now,  collecting  from  their  differ- 
ent stations,  came  prepared  to  attend  the  Lady  Evehne  on  her 
farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great  part  of  which  lay  through  the  ex- 
tensive forest  of  ]3eane,  then  a  sylvan  region  of  large  extent,  though 
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now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the  service  of  the  iron  mines.  Tho 
cavahers  came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  Evehne,  with  armour 
g-Htterin^  in  the  morning-  rays,  trumpets  sounding",  horses  prancing-, 
neighing,  and  thrown,  each  by  his  chivah'ous  rider,  into  the  attitude 
best  qualified  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity  of  the 
horseman ;  while  their  lances,  streaming  with  long  penoncelles,  were 
brandished  in  every  manner  which  could  display  elation  of  heart 
and  readiness  of  hand.  The  sense  of  the  military  character  of  her 
countrymen  of  Normandy  gave  to  Eveline  a  feeling  at  once  of  secu- 
rity and  of  triumph,  which  operated  towards  the  dispelling  of  her 
gloomy  thoughts,  and  of  the  feverish  disorder  which  affected  her 
nerves.  The  rising-  sun  also — the  song  of  the  birds  among  the 
bowers — the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  to  pasture— the 
sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with  her  fawn  trotting  by  her  side,  often 
crossed  some  forest  glade  within  view  of  the  travellers, — all  contri- 
buted to  dispel  the  terror  of  Eveline's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe 
to  rest  the  more  angry  passions  which  had  agitated  her  bosom  at  her 
departure  from  Baldringham.  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken 
his  pace,  and,  with  female  attention  to  propriety,  began  to  adjust 
her  riding  robes,  and  compose  her  head-dress,  disordered  in  her 
hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her  cheek  assume  a  paler  but  more 
settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry  hectic  which  bad  coloured  it— saw 
her  eye  become  more  steady  as  she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph 
upon  her  military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other  occasions 
she  would  probably  have  made  some  reply  to)  her  euthusiastic  excla- 
mations in  praise  of  her  countrymen, 

"We  journey  safe,"  said  Evehne,  "under  the  care  of  the  princely 
and  victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion, 
wliich  destroys  or  is  appeased  at  once — there  is  no  guile  in  their 
romantic  affection,  no  suUenness  mixed  with  their  generous  indigna- 
tion— they  know  the  duties  of  the  hall  as  well  as  those  of  battle ; 
and  were  they  to  be  surpassed  in  the  arts  of  war  (which  will  only  be 
when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from  its  base),  they  would  still  remain 
superior  to  every  other  people  in  generosity  and  courtesy." 

"  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  I  shared  their 
blood,"  said  Rose,  "I  am  at  least  glad  to  see  them  around  us,  in 
woods  which  are  said  to  abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And 
I  confess,  my  heart  is  the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer  observe 
the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient  mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so  un- 
pleasant a  night,  and  the  recollection  of  which  will  always  be  odious 
to  me.'* 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth,  Rose ;  thou 
wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all  of  my  horrible  adventure." 

"  It  is  but  confessing-  that  I  am  a  woman,''  answered  Rose ;  "  and 
did  I  say  a  man,  I  daresay  the  difference  of  sex  would  imply  but  a 
small  abatement  of  curiosity." 

"  Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings,  which  prompt  thee  to 
inquire  into  my  fortunes,"  said  Eveline;  "but,  sweet  Rose,  I  give  thee 
not  the  less  credit  for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shalt  know  all — but, 
I  think,  not  now." 

"At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose;  "and  yet,  methinkSj  the  bearing: 
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in  youi'  solitai'j  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret  "R-ill  only  render  the 
weig-lit  more  intolerable.  On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that 
of  tlie  Holy  Ima^e,  which  hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals. 
Besides,  such  things  become  familiar  to  the  imagination  vA\en  they 
liave  been  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is  familiar  gradually  becomes 
stripped  of  its  terrors." 

['  Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent  Rose ;  and  surely  in  thia 
^•ailant  troop,  borne  like  a  flower  on  a  bush  by  my  good  palfrey 
Yseulte — fresh  gales  blowing  round  us,  flowers  opening  and  birds 
sing'ing,  and  having  thee  by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to  feel  this  a 
fitting  time  to  communicate  what  thou  hast  so  g-ood  a  title  to  know. 
And — yes  I — thou  shnlt  know  alll — Tliou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignornnt 
of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons  of  this  land  call  a  Bahr-geisi  /" 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  '•  my  father  discouraged  my 
listening  to  such  discourses.  I  might  see  evil  spirits  enough,  he  said, 
without  my  imagination  being-  taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantasti- 
cal. The  word  Bahr-geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian  and  other 
Saxons ;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys  some  idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of 
which  I  have  never  asked  nor  received  an  explanation." 

"  Know  then,"  said  Eveline,  '"  it  is  a  spectre,  usuaUy  the  image  of 
a  departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong  sustained  in  some  parti- 
cular place  during  life,  or  through  treasure  hidden  there,  or  from 
some  such  other  cause,  haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  becomes 
familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  takes  an  interest  in  their  fate, 
occasionally  for  good,  in  other  instances  or  times  for  evil.  The 
Bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  good  genius, 
sometimes  as  the  avenging  fiend,  attached  to  partictilar  families  and 
classes  of  men.  It  isl;he  lot  of  the  family  of  Baldringham  (of  no 
mean  note  in  other  respects)  to  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a 
being." 

"May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of  such  visitation  ?"  said 
Rose,  desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  communi- 
cative mood  of  her  young  lady,  which  might  not  perhaps  last  very 
long. 

"  I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly,"  replied  Eveline,  proceeding 
with  a  degree  of  calmness,  the  recult  of  strong  exertion  over  her 
mental  anxiety,  ''but  in  general  it  runs  thus  : — Baldrick,  the  Saxon 
hero  who  first  possessed  yonder  dwelling,  became  enamoured  of  a 
fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  those  Druids  of  whom 
the  Welsh  speak  so  much,  and  deemed  not  unacquainted  with  the 
arts  of  sorcery  which  they  practised,  when  they  oflered  tip  human 
sacrifices  amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock,  of  which 
thou  hast  seen  so  many.  After  more  than  two  years'  wedlock,  Bald- 
rick became  weary  of  his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he  formed  the 
cruel  resolution  of  putting  her  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted  her 
fidehty — some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  church,  a3 
she  was  suspected  of  heresy — some  that  he  rem.oved  her  to  make 
way  for  a  more  wealthy  m.arriage — but  all  agree  in  tlie  result.  He 
sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  the  house  of  Baldringham,  to  put  to  death 
the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  commanded  them  to  bring  him  the  ring 
which  had  circled  her  finger  ou  the  day  of  wedlock^  in  token  that  his 
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orders  were  accomplished.  The  men  were  ruthless  in  their  office ; 
they  strangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and  as  the  hand  was  so 
swollen  that  no  effort  could  draw  off  the  ring",  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  by  severing-  the  finger.  But  long  before  the  return  of 
those  cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Vanda  had  ap- 
peared before  her  appalled  husband,  and  holdiug  up  to  him  her 
bloody  hand,  made  him  fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  savage  com- 
mands had  been  obeyed.  After  haunting  him  in  peace  and  war,  in 
desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Bahr-geist,  or  ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda, 
became  so  terrible  in  the  house  of  Baldringham,  that  the  succour  of 
St  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds  to  her  visita- 
tion. Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  his  exorcism, 
did,  in  requital  of  Baldrick's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring 
penalty  upon  every  female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third 
degree ;  namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twenty- 
first  year,  they  should  each  spend  a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of 
the  murdered  Vanda,  saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her 
repose,  as  for  the  sufferuig  soul  of  her  murderer.  During  that 
awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
person  appears  to  the  female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows 
some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favourable,  she 
appears  witli  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  them  with  her  unbloodied 
hand ;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune  by  showing  the  hand  from  which 
the  finger  was  severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  as  if  resenting 
upon  tlie  descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhuman  cruelty.  Some- 
times she  is  said  to  speak.  These  particulars  I  learned  long  since 
from  an  old  Saxon  dame,  the  mother  of  our  Margery,  who  had 
been  an  attendant  on  my  grandmother,  and  left  the  House  of 
Baldringham  when  she  made  her  escape  from  it  with  my  father's 
father." 

"  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  lioraage  ?  "  said  Rose, 
"which  seems  to  me— under  favour  of  St  Dunstan — to  bring  hu- 
manity into  too  close  intercourse  with  a  being  of  a  doubtful  nature?" 

"  My  grandfather  thouglit  so,  and  never  permitted  my  grandmother 
to  revisit  the  House  of  Baldringham  after  her  marriage ;  hence  dis- 
union betwixt  him  and  his  son  on  the  one  part,  and  the  members  of 
that  family  on  the  other.  They  laid  sundry  misfortunes,  and  parti- 
cularly the  loss  of  male  heirs  wliich  at  that  time  befell  them,  to  my 
pareut's  not  having  done  the  hereditary  homage  to  the  bloody- 
fingered  Bahr-geist." 

''  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  knowing  that 
they  held  among  them  a  usage  so  hideous,  think  of  accepting  the 
invitation  of  Lady  Ermengarde  ?  " 

''I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question,"  answered  Eveline.  "Partly 
I  feared  my  father's  recent  calamity,  to  be  slain  (as  I  have  heard 
him  say  his  aunt  once  prophesied  of  him)  by  the  enemy  he  most 
despised,  might  be  the  result  of  this  rite  having  been  neglected ; 
and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my  mind  shoul  1  be  appalled  at  the 
danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to  my  eye,  it  could  not  be 
urged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanity.      You  saw  how  soon  my 
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cruel- hearted  relative  pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how 
impossible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name,  and,  I  trust,  the 
spirit  of  Bercnger,  to  escape  from  the  net  in  which  I  had  involyed 
myself." 

'•'  iSTo  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged  me,"  replied 
Rose,  "  to  place  myself  where  apprehension  alone,  even  without  the 
terrors  of  a  real  visitation,  might  have  punished  my  presumption 
with  insanity.  But  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  at  this 
horrible  rendezvous?" 

"Ay,  tl^ere  is  the  question,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  hand  to  her 
brow—"  how  I  could  witness  that  which  1  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able 
to  retain  command  of  thought  and  intellect  I — I  had  recited  the  pre- 
scribed devotions  for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  sitting  dov\Ti 
on  the  couch  which  was  assigned  me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my 
clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest — I  had  surmounted,  in  short,  the 
first  shock  which  I  experienced  in  committing  myself  to  this  myster- 
ious chamber,  and  I  hoped  io  pass  the  night  in  slumber  p.-  sound  as 
ray  thoughts  were  innocent.  But  I  was  fearfully  disappointed.  I 
cannot  judge  how  long  1  had  slept,  when  my  bosom  was  oppressed 
by  an  unusual  weight  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my  voice,  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  drawing  my  breath ; 
and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  horrible  suffoca- 
tion, the  form  of  the  murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch 
taller  than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where  traits  of 
dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled  with  a  fierce  expression  ot  venge- 
ful exultation.  She  held  over  me  the  hand  which  bore  the  bloody 
marks  of  her  husband's  cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the 
cross,  devoting  me  to  destruction ;  while,  with  an  unearthly  tone, 
she  uttered  these  words  : — 

'Widow'd  wife,  and  married  maid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray "d  ! ' 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and  lowered  her  gory 
finders,  as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the  power  of 
which  at  first  it  deprived  me,  I  screamed  aloud — the  casement  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise, — and— But  what 
signifies  my  telling  all  this  to  thee.  Rose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by  tlie 
movement  of  eye  and  lip,  that  you  consider  me  as  a  silly  and  childish 
dreamer  ? " 

"Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Rose;  "I  do  indeed  believe 
that  the  witch  we  call  Mara^  has  been  dealing  with  you;  but  she, 
you  know,  is  by  leeches  considered  as  no  real  phantom,  but  solely 
the  creation  of  our  own  imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which 
arise  from  bodily  indisposition." 

"  'Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eveline,  rather  peevishly  ;  "but 
when  I  assure  tliee  that  ray  better  angel  came  to  my  assistance  in  a 
human  form — that  at  his  appearance  the  fiend  vanished — and  that 
he  transported  me  in  his  arms  out  of  the  chamber  of  terror,  I  think 
thou  wilt,  as  a  good  Christian,  put  more  faith  in  that  which  1  tell 
you." 

1  Ephialtes,  or  Niglitmare. 
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''  Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  caimot,"  replied  Rose 
*'  It  is  even  that  circumstance  of  the  o-uardian  ang'el  which  makes 
me  consider  the  wliole  as  a  dream.  A  Xorman  sentinel,  whom  I 
myself  called  from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  come  to  your 
assistance,  and,  breaking'  into  your  apartment,  transported  you  to 
that  where  I  myself  received  you  from  his  arms  iu  a  lifeless  con- 
dition." 

"  A  Norman  soldier,  lia  ! "  said  Eveline,  colouring  extremely;  '"'and 
to  Avhom,  maiden,  did  you  dare  give  commission  to  break  into  my 
sleeping'-chamher  ? " 

*'  Your  eyes  flash  ang-er,  madam,  but  is  it  reasouable  they  should? 
— Did  I  not  hear  your  screams  of  agony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered 
by  ceremony  at  such  a  moment  ? — no  more  than  if  the  castle  had 
been  on  fire.'*' 

"  I  ask  you  ag-ain,  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  still  with  discomposure, 
though  less  angrily  than  at  first,  "  whom  you  directed  to  break  into 
my  apartment?" 

"Indeed.  I  know  not,  lady,''  said  Rose;  "for  besides  that  he  was 
muffled  in  liis  mantle,  little  chance  was  there  of  my  knowing-  his 
features,  even  liad  I  seen  tliem  fully.  Bnt  I  can  soon  discover  the 
cavalier;  and  1  will  set  about  it,  that  I  may  g-ive  him  the  reward  I 
promised,  and  warn  him  to  he  silent  and  discreet  in  this  matter." 

"Do  so,-'  said  Eveline;  "and  if  you  find  him  among-  those  soldiers 
who  attend  us,  I  will  indeed  lean  to  thine  opinion,  and  think  that 
ftmtasY  had  the  chief  share  in  the  evils  I  have  endured  the  last 
night.'' 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  wifh  the  rod,  and,  accompanied  by  lier 
mistress,  rode  up  to  Philip  Guarine,  the  Constable's  squire,  who 
for  the  present  commanded  their  little  escort.  "  Good  Guarine," 
she  .said,  "  I  had  talk  with  one  of  these  sentinels  last  night  from  my 
window,  and  lie  did  me  some  service  for  which  I  promised  him  re- 
compense— Will  you  inquire  for  the  man  that  I  may  pay  hirn  his 
guerdon  ? " 

"  Truly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also,  pretty  maiden,"  answered 
the  squire ;  "  for  if  a  lance  of  them  approached  near  enough  the 
Jiuuse  to  liold  si)cech  from  the  windows,  he  transgressed  the  precise 
orders  of  his  watch." 

"  Tush !  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,"  said  Rose.  "  I  war- 
rant, liad  I  called  on  yourself,  stout  Guarine,  I  should  have  had  in- 
Huence  to  bring  you  under  my  chamber  window." 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  slioulders.  "  True  it  is,"  he 
said,  "  when  women  are  in  place,  discipline  is  in  danger." 

lie  then  went  to  make  the  nece.'^sary  inquiries  among  his  band, 
and  returned  with  tlie  assurance,  that  his  soldiers,  generally  ana 
scver«Jly,  denied  liaxing  approached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermen- 
garde  on  the  preceding  night. 

"  Thou  scest,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  significant  look  to  her 
attendant. 

*'  The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guari"c's  severity,"  said  Rose, 
"  and  dare  not  tell  the  truth— I  shall  have  *orae  one  in' private  claim- 
ing the  reward  of  m.c.'*' 
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"  I  would  1  bad  the  pririleg'e  myself,  damsel,"  said  Guarine  ;  "  but 
for  these  fellov/s,  they  are  not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose  them, 
beinj^-  even  too  ready  to  avouch  their  roguery  when  it  hath  less  ex- 
cuse-—Besides  I  promised  them  impunity. — Have  you  any  thino; 
farther  to  order  : " 

"xsothiug,  good  Guarine,"  said  Eveline  ;  ''only  this  small  donative 
to  procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that  they  may  spend  the  next  night 
more  merrily  than  the  last. — And  row  he  is  gone, — Maiden,  thou 
must,  1  think,  be  now  well  aware,  that  what  thou  sawest  was  no 
earthly  being  ? " 
.    "  1  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam,"  replied  Rose. 

"  Do — but  allow  me  the  same  privilege,"  answered  Eveline.  "  Be- 
lieve me  that  my  deliverer  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  bore  the  features 
of  one  who  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bald- 
ringham, — Tell  me  but  one  thing — What  dost  thou  thmk  of  this 
extraordinary  prediction — 

'  "Widow'd  wife,  and  wedded  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray'd?' 

Tliou  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain — but  thint  it  for  a 
moment  the  speech  of  a  true  diviner,  and  what  wouldst  thou  say 
of  it?" 

''  That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady,  but  never  can  be  a 
betrayer,"  answered  Rose,  with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  to  her  friend,  and  as  she  pressed 
affectionately  that  which  Rose  gave  in  return,  she  whispered  to  her 
with  energy,  "I  thank  thee  for  the  judgment,  which  my  own  heart 
confirms." 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester  and  his  retinue,  augmented  by  the  attendance  of  his  host 
Sir  ^Yilliam  Herbert,  and  some  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
by  which  appellation  Eveline  was  known  upon  her  passage  through 
their  territory. 

Eveline  remarked  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy  looked  with 
displeased  surprise  at  the  disarrangement  of  her  dress  and  equipage, 
which  her  hasty  departure  from  Baldringham  had  necessarily  occa- 
•sioned ;  and  she  was,  on  her  part,  struck  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  to  say,  '"'  I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
person,  who  may  be  received  with  negligence,  and  treated  slightly 
v>'ith  impunity."  For  the  first  time,  she  thought  that,  though  always 
deficient  in  grace  and  beauty,  the  Constable's  countenance  was  formed 
to  express  the  more  angry  passions  with  force  and  vivacity,  and  that 
she  who  shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account  vrith  the 
implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those  of  an  arbitrary 
lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's  brow ;  and  in  the 
conversation  which  he  afterwards  maintained  with  Herbert  and  the 
other  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  greet 
and  accompany  them  for  a  little  way  on  their  journey,  Eveline  had 
occasion  to  admire  his  superiority,  both  of  sense  and  expression,  and 
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to  remark  the  attention  and  deference  with  which  his  words  were 
listened  to  by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and  too  proud,  readily  to  admit 
any  pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  acknowledged  merit. 
The  regard  of  women  is  generally  much  influenced  by  the  estima- 
tion which  an  individual  maintains  in  the  opinion  of  men  :  and 
Eveline,  when  she  concluded  her  journey  in  the  Benedictine  nunnery 
in  Gloucester,  could  not  think  without  respect  upon  the  renoAvned 
warrior,  and  celebrated  politician,  vdiose  acknowledged  abilities  ap- 
peared to  place  him  above  every  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach 
liim.  His  wife,  Eveline  thought  (and  she  was  not  without  ambition), 
if  relinqnishing  some  of  those  qualities  in  a  husband  which  are  in 
youth  most  captivating  to  the  female  imagination,  must  be  still 
generally  honoured  and  respected,  and  have  contentment,  if  not 
romantic  felicity,  within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  months  with  her  aunt, 
the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Constable  of  Chester  saw  his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would 
probably  have  done  under  that  of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger, 
her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  but  for  the  supposed 
vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude  which  that  supposed 
vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural  dishke  of  so  young  a  person  to  n. 
match  so  unequal  in  years,  might  have  eftectually  opposed  his  suc- 
cess. Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  the  Constable's  virtues,  doing 
justice  to  his  high  character,  and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never 
altogether  divest  herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  whicli,  while  it  pre- 
vented her  from  expressing  any  direct  disapprobation  of  his  addresses, 
caused  her  sometimes  to  shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea 
of  their  becoming  successful. 

The  ominous  words  "  betraying  and  betrayed,"  would  then  occur 
to  her  memory ;  and  when  her  aunt  (the  jjcriod  of  the  deepest 
mourning  being  elapsed)  had  fixed  a  period  for  her  betrothal,  she 
looked  forward  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for  which  she  Avas 
unable  to  account  to  herself,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of 
her  dream,  she  concealed  even  froni  Father  Aldrovand  in  the  hours 
of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion  to  the  Constable — it  was  far  less 
preference  to  any  other  suitor— it  was  one  of  those  instinctive  move- 
ments and  emotions  by  which  Nature  seems  to  warn  us  of  approach- 
ing danger,  thougli  furnishing  no  information  respecting  its  nature, 
and  suggesting  no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apiirehension,  that  if  they  had 
been  seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Rose  Flammock,  as  formerly, 
they  might  perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  yet  forming  some  resolu- 
tion unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still  more  zealous 
for  her  lady's  honour  than  even  for  her  happiness,  Rose  had  strictly 
foreburt'e  every  vOort  which  could  affect  Eveline's  purpose,  when 
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she  had  once  expressed  her  approbation  of  De  Lacy's  addresses ; 
and  whatever  she  thou^'t  or  anticipated  concerning- the  proposed 
marriage,  she  seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider  it  as  an  event 
which  must  necessarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to  know  the  merit 
of  the  prize  wliich  he  was  desirous  of  possessing",  looked  forward  with 
different  feeling's  towards  the  union,  than  those  with  which  he  had 
first  proposed  the  measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.  It  was  then  a 
mere  match  of  interest  and  convenience,  which  had  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal  lord,  as  the  best  mode  of  con- 
solidating the  power  and  perpetuating  the  line  of  his  family.  Nor 
did  even  the  splendour  of  Eveline's  beauty  make  that  impression  upon 
De  Lacy,  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery  and  impassioned 
chivalry  of  the  age.  He  was  past  that  period  of  life  when  the  wise 
are  captivated  by  outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with  truth,  as 
well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have  wished  his  beautiful  bride 
several  years  older,  and  possessed  of  a  more  moderate  portion  of 
personal  charms,  in  order  to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted  for 
his  own  age  and  disposition.  The  stoicism,  however,  vanished,  when, 
on  repeated  interviews  with  his  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she  was 
indeed  inexperienced  in  life,  but  desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior 
wisdom  ;  and  that,  althouo-h  gifted  with  high  sj)irit,  and  a  disposition 
which  began  to  recover  its  natural  elastic  gaiety,  she  was  gentle, 
docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a  firmness  of  principle,  which 
seemed  to  give  assurance  that  she  would  tread  uprightly,  and  with- 
out spot,  the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  are 
doomed  to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind  toM^ards 
Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom,  his  engagements  as  a 
crusader  became  more  and  more  burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedic- 
tine Abbess,  the  natural  guardian  of  Evehne's  happiness,  added  to 
these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  remonstrances.  Although  a 
nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  be  aware,  that  its  important 
purposes  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  was  interposed  betwixt  the  married  pair ;  for  as  to  a  hint 
from  the  Constable,  that  his  young  spouse  might  accompany  him  into 
the  dangerous  and  dissolute  precincts  of  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the 
good  lady  crossed  herself  with  horror  at  the  proposal,  and  never  per- 
mitted it  to  be  a  second  time  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  for  kings,  princes,  and  other 
persons  of  high  consequence,  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  vow  to 
rescue  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  delays,  and  even  a  total  remission  of 
their  engagement,  by  proper  apphcation  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Constable  was  sure  to  possess  the  full  advantag-e  of  his  sover- 
eign's interest  and  countenance,  in  seeking  permission  to  remain  in 
England,  for  he  was  the  noble  to  whose  valour  and  policy  Henry 
had  chiefly  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh  marches ; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  with  his  good-will  that  so  useful  a  subject 
had  ever  assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwixt  the  Abbess  and  the 
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Constable,  tliat  the  latter  should  solicit  at  Rome,  and  with  the  P<jpe'3 
Leg-ate  in  England,  a  remission  of  his  vow  for  at  least  two  years ;  a 
favour  which  it  was  thought  could  scarce  be  refused  to  on'e  of  his 
wealth  and  influence,  backed  as  it  was  with  the  most  liberal  offers  of 
assistance  towards  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  offers 
were  indeed  munificent ;  for  he  proposed,  if  his  own  personal 
attendance  were  dispensed  with,  to  send  an  hundred  lances  at  his 
own  cost,  each  lance  accompanied  by  two  squires,  three  archers,  and 
a  varlet  or  horse-boy ;  being  double  the  retinue  by  which  his  own 
person  was  to  have  been  accompanied.  He  offered  besides  to  de- 
posit the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  to  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  armament  those 
equipped  vessels  which  he  had  provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited 
the  embarkation  of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers,  the  Constable  could 
not  help  feeling  they  would  be  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of 
the  rigid  prelate  Baldwin,  who,  as  he  had  himself  preached  the 
crusade,  and  brought  the  Constable  and  many  others  into  that  holy 
engagement,  must  needs  see  with  displeasure  the  work  of  his  elo- 
quence endangered,  by  the  retreat  of  so  important  an  associate  from 
his  favourite  enterprise.  To  soften,  therefore,  his  disappointment 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the  Archbishop,  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  license  to  remain  in  Britain,  Jiis  forces 
should  be  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian  Lacy,  already  renowned  for  his 
early  feats  of  chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and,  failing' 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  its  future  head  and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent  method  of  communicating 
this  proposal  to  the  Archbishop  Baldwin,  through  a  mutual  friend, 
on  whose  good  offices  he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the 
Prelate  was  regarded  as  great.  But  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  the  proposal,  the  Prelate  heard  it  with  sullen  and  obstinate  silence, 
and  referred  for  answer  to  a  personal  conference  with  the  Constable 
at  an  appointed  day,  when  concerns  of  the  church  would  call  the 
Archbishop  to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  The  report  of  the  mediator 
was  such  as  induced  the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  proud  and  powerful  churchman ;  but,  himself  proud  and  power- 
ful, and  backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  not  expect  to 
be  foiled  in  the  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  shoidd  be  previously  adjusted,  as  well 
as  the  recent  loss  of  Eveline's  father,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De 
Lacy's  courtship,  and  prevented  its  being  signalised  by  tournaments 
and  feats  of  military  skill,  in  which  he  would  have  been  otherwise 
desirous  to  display  his  address  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules 
of  the  convent  prevented  his  giving  entertainments  of  dancing,  music, 
or  other  more  pacific  revels  ;  and  although  the  Constable  displayed 
his  affection  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her 
attendants,  the  whole  aftair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Dame 
Gillian,  proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral,  than  the 
light  pace  of  an  approaching-  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this,  and  thought  occasionally 
it  might  have  been  lightened  by  the  visits  of  yomig  Damian,  in  whose 
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ag-e,  SO  nearly  correspondino:  to  her  own,  she  mig-ht  have  expected 
some  relief  from  the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver  uncle.  But  he 
came  not ;  and  from  what  the  Constable  said  concerning-  him,  she 
was  led  to  imagine  that  the  relations^  had.  for  a  time  ai  least,  ex- 
chang-ed  occupations  and  character.  The  elder  De  Lacy  continued, 
indeed,  in  nominal  observance  of  his  vow,  to  dwell  in  a  pavilion  by 
the  grates  of  Gloucester ;  but  he  seldom  donned  his  armour,  substi- 
tuted costly  damask  and  silk  for  his  war-worn  chamois  doublet,  and 
afleeted  at  his  advanced  time  of  life  more  g-aiety  of  attire  than  liis 
contemporaries  remembered  as  distinguishing-  his  early  youth.  His 
nepliew,  on  the  contrary,  resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marclies  of 
"Wales,  occupied  in  settling  by  prudence,  or  subduing  by  main  force, 
the  various  disturbances  by  which  these  provinces  were  continually 
agitated;  and  Eveline  learned  with  surprise  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
his  uncle  had  prevailed  on  him  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their 
being  betrothed  to  each  other,  or,  as  the  Normans  entitled  the  cere- 
mony, their  jianraiUes.  This  engagement,  which  preceded  the  actual 
marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according'  to  circumstances,  was 
usually  celebrated  with  a  solemnity  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  Damian 
gave  himself  too  little  rest,  considering  his  early  youth,  slept  too 
hitle,  and  indulo-ed  in  too  restless  a  disposition — that  his  health  was 
suffering- — and  tliat  a  learned  Jewish  leech,  whose  opinion  had  been 
taken,  had  given  his  advice  that  the  warmth  of  a  more  genial  climate 
was  necessary  to  restore  his  constitution  to  its  general  and  natural 
vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for  she  remembered  Damian 
as  the  angel  of  good  tidings,  who  first  brought  her  news  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  forces  of  the  Welsh  ;  and  the  occasions  on  which  they 
had  met,  though  mournful,  brought  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  recollection, 
so  gentle  had  been  the  youth's  deportment,  and  so  consoling  his  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  She  wished  she  could  see  him,  that  she  might 
herself  judge'of  the  nature  of  his  illness:  for,  like  other  damsels  of 
that  age,  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  had 
been  taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  himself  no  mean  physician,  how 
to  extract  healing  essences  from  plants  and  herbs  gathered  under 
planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that  her  talents  in  this 
art,  slight  as  they  vrere,  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  one  already 
her  friend  and  liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very  near 
relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  mingled  with  some 
confusion  (at  the  idea,  doubtless,  of  asstiming  the  part  of  medical 
adviser  to  so  young  a  patient),  tliat  one  evening,  while  the  convent 
was  assembled  about  some  business  of  their  chapter,  she  heard  Gillian 
announce  that  the  kinsman  of  the  Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak 
with  her.  She  snatched  up  the  veil,  which  she  wore  in  compliance 
with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and  hastily  descended  to  the  parlour, 
commanding  the  attendance  of  Gillian,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not 
think  proper  to  obey  the  signal. 

AYhen  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen 
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before_  aclvanced,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking'  up  the  hem  of 
her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect.  She 
stepped  back,  surprised  and  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  stranger  to  justify  her  apprehension.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  of  stature,  and  bearing 
a  noble  though  wasted  form,  and  a  countenance  on  which  disease, 
or  perhaps  youtliful  indulgence,  had  anticipated  the  traces  of  age. 
His  demeanour  seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a  degree 
which  approached  to  excess.  He  observed  Eveline's  surprise,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  mingled  with  emotion,  "I  fear  that  I  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intru- 
sion." 

"Arise,  sir,"  answered  Eveline,  "and  let  me  know  your  name 
and  business.  I  was  summoned  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester." 

"  And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian,"  answered  the  stranger. 
"But  the  match  with  which  England  rings  will  connect  you  with  others 
of  the  house  besides  that  young  person ;  and  amongst  these,  with  the 
luckless  Randal  de  Lacy.  Perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  the  fair  Eveline 
Berenger  may  not  even  have  heard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more 
fortunate  kinsman — more  fortunate  in  every  respect,  but  most  for^ 
tunate  in  his  present  prospects." 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep  reverence,  and  Eve- 
Ime  stood  much  embarrassed  how  to  reply  to  his  civilities;  for  although 
she  now  remembered  to  have  heard  this  Randal  slightly  mentioned 
by  the  Constable  when  speaking  of  his  family,  it  was  in  terms  which 
implied  that  tlicre  was  no  good  understanding  betwixt  them.  She 
tlierefore  only  returned  his  courtesy  by  general  thanks  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  visit,  trusting  he  would  then  retire  ;  but  such  was  not  his 
purpose. 

"  I  comprehend,"  he  said,  "  from  the  coldness  with  which  the  Lady 
Eveline  Berenger  receives  me,  that  what  she  has  heard  of  me  from 
my  kinsman  (if  indeed  he  thought  me  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to 
her  at  all)  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  unfavourable.  And  yet  my  name 
once  stood  as  high  in  fields  and  courts  as  that  of  the  Constable ;  nor 
is  it  aught  more  disgraceful  than  what  is  indeed  often  esteemed  the 
worst  of  disgraces  —  poverty,  which  prevents  my  still  aspiring  to 
places  of  honour  and  mme.  If  my  youthful  follies  have  been  numer- 
ous, I  have  paid  for  them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  my  condition ;  and  therein  my  happy  kinsman  might,  if  he 
pleased,  do  me  some  aid— I  mean  not  with  his  purse  or  estate  ;  for, 

f)oor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluctant 
land  of  an  estranged  friend ;  but  his  countenance  would  put  him  to 
no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might  expect  some  favour." 

"  In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  said  Eveline,  "must  judge  for  him- 
self I  have — as  yet,  at  least — no  right  to  interfere  in  his  family 
afiairs ;  and  if  I  should  ever  have  such  right,  it  will  well  become  me 
to  be  cautious  how  I  use  it." 

"  It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal ;  "  but  what  I  ask  of 
you  is  merely,  that  you,  in  your  gentleness,  would  please  to  convey 
to  my  cousin  a  suit,  which  I  find  it  hard  to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to 
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utter  Avith  sufficient  siibmissiou.  The  usiu'ers,  whose  claims  have 
eaten  like  a  canker  into  my  means,  now  menace  me  vatli  a  dungeon 
— a  threat  which  they  dared  not  mutter,  far  less  attempt  to  execute, 
were  it  not  that  they' see  me  an  outcast,  unprotected  by  the  natm-al 
head  of  mv  family,  and  reg-ard  me  rather  as  they  would  some  im- 
friended  vagrant,  than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful  House  of 
Lacv." 

'•  It  is  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline  ;  *'  but  I  see  not  how  I  can 
help  you  in  such  extremity.'' 

'•  Easily,"  replied  Randal  de  Lacy.  "  The  day  of  your  betrothal 
is  fixed,  as  I  hear  reported ;  and  it  is  your  right  to  select  what  wit- 
nesses you  please  to  the  solemnity,  which  may  the  saints  bless  ?  To 
every  one  but  myself  presence  or  absence  upon  that  occasion  is  a 
matter  of  mere  ceremony — to  me  it  is  almost  life  or  death.  _  So  am 
I  situated,  that  the  marked  instance  of  shght  or  contempt,  implied 
by  my  exclusion  from  this  meeting  of  our  family,  v>-ill  be  held  for  the 
signal  of  my  final  expulsion  from  the  House  of  the  De  Lacys,  and 
for  a  thousand  bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without  mercy  or  forbear- 
ance, whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the  shghtest  show  of  coun- 
tenance from  my  powerful  kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay. 
But  why  should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus? — Farewell, 
madam— be  happy — and  do  not  think  of  me  the  more  harshly,  that 
for  a  few  mhmtes'  I  have  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts, 
by  forcing  my  misfortunes  on  your  notice." 

' "  Stay,  sir,"  said  Evehne,  affected  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
noble  suppliant:  '"'you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  you  have  told  your 
distress  to  Eveline' Berenger  without  receiving  such  aid  as  is  in  her 
power  to  give.  I  will  mention  vour  request  to  the  Constable  of 
Chester." 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean  to  assist  me,"  said  Randal 
de  Lacy,  "you  must  make  that  request  your  own.  You  do  not 
know,'"' said  he,  continuing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive 
look,  "'how  hard  it  is  to  change  the  fixed  purpose  of  a  De  Lacy — a 
twelvemonth  hence  you  will  probably  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
firm  texture  of  our  resolutions.  But,  at  present,  what  can  withstand 
your  wish  should  you  deign  to  express  it  ?  '*' 

"  Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  my  advancing  it  with 
my  good  word  and  good  wishes, '"  replied  Eveline  ;  ''  but  you  must  be 
well  aware  that  its  success  or  failure  must  rest  with  the  Constable 
himself." 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the  same  air  of  deep  reverence 
which  had  marked  his  entrance ;  only  that,  as  he  then  saluted  the 
sku't  of  Eveline's  robe,  he  now  rendered  the  same  homage  by  touch- 
ing her  hand  with  his  lip.  She  savv'  him  depart  with  a  mixture  of 
emotions,  in  which  compassion  was  predominant:  although  in  his 
complaints  of  the  Constable's  unkindness  to  him  there  was  some- 
thing ofiensive,  and  his  avowal  of  follies  and  excess  seemed  uttered 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  wounded  pride  than  in  that  of  contrition._ 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  told  him  of  the  visit  of 
Randal,  and  of  his  request ;  and  strictly  observing  his  countenance 
while  she  spoke,  she  saw,  that  at  the  first  mention  of  his  kinsman's 
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name  a  gleam  of  anger  shot  along  liis  features.  He  soon  subdued  it, 
however,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  de- 
tailed account  of  the  visit,  and  her  request  "  that  Randal  might  be 
one  of  the  invited  witnesses  to  their  Jiancailles.'" 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  Avere  considering 
how  to  elude  the  solicitation.  At  length  he  replied,  "  You  do  not 
know  for  whom  you  ask  this,  or  you  would  perliaps  have  forborne 
your  request ;  neither  are  you  apprised  of  its  full  import,  though  my 
crafty  cousin  well  knows,  that  when  I  do  him  this  grace  which  he 
asks,  I  bind  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  world  once  more — 
and  it  will  be  for  the  third  time — to  interfere  in  his  alfiiirs,  and 
place  them  on  such  a  footing  as  may  aflord  him  the  means  of  re- 
establishing his  fallen  consequence,  and  repairhig  his  numerous 
errors." 

"And  wherefore  not,  my  lord  ?  "  said  the  generous  Eveline.  "  If 
he  has  been  ruined  only  through  follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age  when 
these  are  no  longer  tempting  snares  ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be 
good,  he  may  yet  be  an  honour  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "He  hath  indeed,"  he  said,  "a 
heart  and  hand  fit  for  service,  God  knoweth,  whether  in  good  or  evil. 
But  never  shall  it  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  request  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  which  he  Avas  not  to  his  uttermost  willing  to  comply 
•with.  Randal  shall  attend  at  our  fiangaiUes  ;  there  is  indeed  the 
more  cause  for  his  attendance,  as  I  somewhat  fear  we  may  lack  tbat 
of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose  malady  rather  increnses  than 
declines,  and,  as  1  hear,  with  strange  symptoms  of  unwonted  disturb- 
ance of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the  youth  hath  not 
hitherto  been  subject." 
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y  Ring  out  tlie  merry  bell,  tlie  bride  apprcacbes, 

The  blush  upon  her  cheek  lias  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.     Grant,  good  saints, 
These  clouds  betoken  nought  of  evil  omen  ! 

Old  Flay. 

The  day  of  the  Jiangailles,  or  espousals,  Avas  noAV  approaching : 
and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profession  of  the  Abbess,  nor  her  prac- 
tice at  least,  were  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the  great  par- 
lour of  the  convent  for  tliat  holy  rite,  although  necessarily  introducing 
many  male  guests  within  those  A'estal  precincts,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  rite  itself  Avas  the  preliminary  to  a  state  Avhich  the  inmates 
of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever.  The  Abbess's  Norman  pride 
of  birth,  and  the  real  interest  Avhich  she  took  in  her  niece's  advance- 
ment, overcame  all  scruples ;  and  the  venerable  mother  might  be 
seen  in  uuAvonted  bustle,  now  giving  orders  to  the  gardener  for 
decking  the  apartment  Avith  floAvers — now  to  her  cellaress,  her  pre- 
centrix,  and  the  lay-sisters  of  the  kitchen,  for  preparing  a  spleuditl 
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banquet,  mingling-  lier  commands  on  tliese  worldly  subjects  with 
an  occasional  ejaculation  on  their  vanity  and  worthlessness,  and 
every  now  and  then  converting-  the  busy  and  anxious  looks  which 
she  threw  upon  her  preparations  into  a  solemn  turning-  upward  of 
eyes  and  folding-  of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere  earthly 
pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  superintending-.  At  another 
time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen  in  close  consultation  with 
Father  iUdrovand,  upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and  religious,  which 
v.'as  to  accompany  a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  discipline,  although  relaxed  for  a  season, 
were  not  entirely  thrown  loose.  The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was 
indeed  for  the  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male  sex ;  but 
the  younger  sisters  and  novices  of  the  house  being  carefully  secluded 
in  the  more  inner  apartments  of  the  extensive  building,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the  conventual  rule  designed 
her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtuous  person,  termed  Mistress  of  the 
Novices,  were  not  permitted  to  pollute  their  eyes  by  looking  on 
waving  plumes  and  rustling  mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of  the 
Abbess's  own  standing,  were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods,  as  it 
was  thought  could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm  from  the 
air,  and  which  are  therefore  left  lying  on  the  counter.  These  anti- 
quated dames  went  mumpino-  about  with  much  aflected  indifference, 
and  a  great  deal  of  real  curiosity,  endeavouring  indirectly  to  get  in- 
formation concerning  names,  and  dresses,  and  decorations,  without 
daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these  vanities  as  actual  questions  on 
the  subject  might  have  implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded  the  gate  of  the 
nunnery,  admitting  within  the  hallowed  precinct  the  few  only  who 
were  to'  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  with  their  principal  attendants, 
and  while  the  former  were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony  into  the 
apartments  dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although 
detained  in  the  outer  court,  were  liberally  supplied  with  refrash- 
ments  of  the  most  substantial  kind;  and  had  the  amusement,  so  dear 
to  the  menial  classes,  of  examining  and  criticising  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  as  they  passed  into  the  interior  apartments  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed  were  old  Eaoul 
the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame— he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a  nev/ 
cassock  of  green  velvet,  she  gracious  and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of 
yellow  silk,  fringed  with  minivaii-,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost,  were 
equally  busied  in  beholding  the  gay  spectacle.  The  most  inveterate 
wars  have  their  occasional  terms  of  truce  ;  the  most  bitter  and  bois- 
terous vreather  its  hours  of  warmth  and  of  calmness ;  and  so  was  it 
with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this  amiable  pair,  which,  usually 
cloudy,  had  now  for  brief  space  cleared  up.  The  splendour  of  their 
new  apparel,  the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around  them,  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  quaffed  by  Eaoul,  and  a  cup  of 
hippocras  sipped  by  his  wife,  had  rendered  them  rather  more  agree- 
able in  each  others  eyes  than  was  their  wont ;  good  cheer  being  in 
such  cases,  as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the  means  of  making  those 
valves  move  smoothlv  and  gliblv,  which  otherwise  work  not  together 
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at  all,  or  by  shrieks  and  g-roans  express  their  reluctance  to  move  in 
union.  The  pair  had  stuck  tliemselves  into  a  kind  of  niche,  three  or 
four  steps  from  tlie  ground,  which  contained  a  small  stone  bench, 
whence  their  curious  eyes  could  scrutinise  with  advantag-e  every 
guest  who  entered  the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  in  their  present  state  of  temporary  concord, 
Raoul  with  his  frosty  visage  formed  no  unapt  representative  of 
January,  the  bitter  father  of  the  year ;  and  though  Gillian  was  past 
the-  delicate  bloom  of  youthful  May,  yet  the  melting  fire  of  a  full 
black  eye,  and  the  genial  glow  of  a  ripe  and  crimson  cheek,  made 
her  a  hvely  type  of  the  fruitful  and  jovial  August.  Dame  Gillian 
used  to  make  it  her  boast,  that  she  could  please  everybody  with  her 
gossip,  when  she  chose  it,  from  Raymond  Berenger  down  to  Robin 
the  horse-boy ;  and  like  a  good  housewife,  who,  to  keep  her  hand  in 
use,  wiU  sometimes  even  condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her  1ms- 
band's  sole  eating,  she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  her  powers  of 
pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquering,  in  her  successful  sallies  of 
mirth  and  satire,  not  only  his  cynical  temperament  towards  all 
human  kind,  but  his  peculiar  and  special  disposition  to  be  testy  with 
his  spouse.  Her  jokes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the  coquetry  with 
which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an  effect  on  this  Timon  of 
the  woods,  that  he  curled  up  his  cjTiical  nose,  displayed  his  few 
straggling  teeth  like  a  cur  about  to  bite,  broke  out  into  a  barking 
laugli,  which  was  more  like  the  cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds — 
stopped  short  in  the  explosion  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected 
that  it  was  out  of  character ;  yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious 
gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made  his  nut-cracker  jaws, 
pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  nose,  bear  no  small  resemblance  to 
one  of  those  fantastic  faces  which  decorate  the  upper  end  of  old 
bass  viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on  your  loving  wife, 
as  if  she  were  a  brach  of  the  kennel  ?  "  said  August  to  January. 

"  In  troth  is  it,"  answered  Januaiy,  in  a  frost-bitten  tone ; — "  and 
so  it  is  also  better  than  doing  the  brach-tricks  which  bring  the  leash 
into  exercise." 

"  Humph !  "  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought  her  1ms- 
band's  proposition  might  bear  being  disputed  ;  but  instantly  changing 
the  note  to  that  of  tender  complaint,  "  Ah !  Raoul,"  she  said,  "  do 
you  not  remember  how  you  once  beat  me  because  our  late  lord — Our 
Lady  assoilzie  him  ! — took  my  crimson  breast-knot  for  a  peony  rose?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman ;  "I  remember  our  old  master  would 
make  such  mistakes — Our  Lady  assoilzie  him  !  as  you  say — The  besi 
hound  "will  hunt  counter." 

"  And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Raoul,  to  let  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom  go  so  long  without  a  new  kirtle  ?  '*  said  his  helpmate. 

"  Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady  that  might  servo 
a  countess,"  said  Raoul,  his  concord  jarred  by  her  touching  this 
chord—" how  many  kirtles  wouldst  thou  have?" 

"  Only  two,  kind  Raoul ;  just  that  folk  may  not  count  their  chil- 
dren's a  o-e  by  the  date  of  Dame  Gillian's  last  new  gown." 

"  Well,  well— it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  good  humour 
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once  and  away  without  beiug'  made  to  pay  for  it.  But  thou  shalt 
have  a  new  kirtle  at  Michaelmas,  when  I  sell  the  bucks'  hides  for 
the  season.     The  very  antlers  should  bring'  a  good  penny  this  year." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian ;  "  I  ever  tell  thee,  husband,  the  horns  would 
be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market." 

Raoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stun^  liim,  and  there 
is  no  guessing  what  Bis  reply  might  have  been  to  this^  seemingly  in- 
nocent observation,  had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  instant  entered 
the  court,  and,  dismounting  like  the  others,  gave  his  horse  to  the 
charge  of  a  squire,  or  equerry,  whose  attire  blazed  with  embroidery. 

'•  By  Saint  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  destrier  for  an  earl," 
said  Raoul ;  "  and  my  Lord  Constable's  liveries  withal — yet  I  know 
not  the  gallant." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Gillian ;  '•'  it  is  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  Constable's 
kinsman,  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever  came  of  the  name  ! " 

'•  Oh !  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him— men  say  he  is  a 
reveller,  and  a  jaugler,  and  a  waster  of  his  goods." 

"  Men  lie  now  and  theo,"  said  Gillian,  drily. 

"And  women  also,"  replied  Raoul: — "  why,  methmks  he  winked 
on  thee  just  now." 

"  That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  since  our  good  lord- 
Saint  Mary  rest  him  ! — flung  a  cup  of  wine  in  thy  face,  for  pressing 
over  boldly  into  his  withdrawing-room." 

"I  marvel,"  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not,  "that  yonder 
ruffler  comes  hither.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  suspected  to  have 
attempted  the  Constable's  life,  and  that  ^they  have  not  spoken 
together  for  five  years." 

"  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  imitation,  and  that  I  know  full 
-.sel],"  said  Dame  Gillian ;  "  and  "he  is  less  like  to  do  the  Constable 
'WTong  than  to  have  vrrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  as  indeed 
he  has  had  enough  of  that  already." 

"  And  who  told  thee  so  ? "  said  Raoul,  bitterly. 

"  No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all  about  it  very  well,"  said  tlio 
dame,  who  began  to  fear  that,  in  displaying  her  triumph  of  superior 
information,  she  had  been  rather  over-communicative. 

"It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal  himself,"  said  Raoul, 
■'  for  no  other  mouth  is  large  enough  for  such  a  lie. — But  hark  ye, 
Dame  Gillian,  who  is  he  that  presses  forward  next,  like  a  man  that 
\carce  sees  how  he  goes  ? "' 

'Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young  Squire  Damian,"  said 
Dame  Gillian. 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  answered  Raoul — "  call  me  blind  if  thou  wilt ; 
— but  I  have  never  seen  man  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks — and  his 
attire  is  flung  on  him  so  -wildly  as  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round  him 
instead  of  a  mantle— What  can  ail  the  youth  ? — he  has  made  a  dead 
pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he  saw  something  on  the  threshold  that 
debarred  his  entrance Saint  Hubert,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  were  elf- 
stricken!" 

"'  You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure ! "  said  Gillian ;  '•  and 
now  look  at  him  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how 
he  stares  and  trembles  as  if  he  were  distraught." 
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''  I  will  spoftlv  to  liim,"  said  Raoul,  forgetting'  liis  lamcnes.?,  nud 
spring'ing-  from  his  elevated  station — "  I  will  speak  to  him  ;  and  if  lie 
be  unwell,  I  have  my  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as  brute." 

*' And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,"  muttered  Gillian,— "a 
dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  madman,  that  neither  knows  his  own  disease 
nor  the  wa^  to  cure  it." 

Meanwhile,  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  towards  the  entrance, 
before  which  Damian  remained  standing-,  in  apparent  uncertainty 
whether  he  should  enter  or  not,  reg-ardless  of  the  crowd  around,  and 
at  the  same  time  attracting-  their  attention  by  the  sing-ularity  of  his 
deportment. 

Raoul  had  a  private  reg'ard  for  Damian ;  for  which,  perhaps,  it 
was  a  chief  reason,  that  of  late  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking'  of  him  in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied 
to  handsome  jyoung-  men.  Besides  he  understood  the  youth  was  a 
second  Sir  Tristrem  in  sylvan  sports  by  wood  and  river,  and  there^ 
needed  no  more  to  fetter  Raoul's  soul  to  him  with  bands  of  steel. 
He  saw  with  §reat  concern  his  conduct  attract  general  notice,  mixed 
with  some  ridicule. 

"  He  stands,"  said  the  town-jester,  who  had  crowded  into  the  g'ay 
throng,  "before  the  gate,  like  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery,  when 
the  animal  sees  so  much  more  than  can  be  seen  by  any  one  else." 

A  cut  from  Raoul's  ready  leash  rewarded  the  felicity  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  sent  the  fool  howling'  off  to  seek  a  more  favourable 
audience  for  his  pleasantry.  At  the  same  time  Raoul  pressed  up  to 
Damian,  and  with  an  earnestness  very  different  from  his  usual  dry 
causticity  of  manner,  begg-ed  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  make  him- 
self the  general  spectacle,  by  standing  there  as  if  the  devil  sat  on  the 
doorway,  but  either  to  enter,  or,  w^hat  might  be  as  becoming,  to 
retire,  and  make  himself  more  fit  in  apparel  for  attending  on  a 
solemnity  so  nearly  concerning  his  house. 

*'And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man?"  said  Damian,  turning 
sternly  on  the  huntsman,  as  one  Avho  has  been  hastily  and  uncivilly 
roused  from  a  reverie. 

"Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,"'  answered  the  huntsman, 
"  men  do  not  usually  put  old  mantles  over  new  doublets ;  and  me- 
thinks,  with  submission,  that  of  yours  neither  accords  with  your 
dress,  nor  is  fitted  for  this  noble  presence." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool ! "  answered  Damian,  "  and  as  green  in  wit  as 
grey  in  years.  Know  you  not  that  in  these  days  the  young-  and  old 
consort  together — contract  together — wed  together  ?  and  should  wo 
take  more  care  to  make  our  apparel  consistent  than  our  actions  ?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Raoul,  "  forbear  these  wild  and 
dangerous  words !  they  may  be  heard  by  other  ears  than  mine,  and 
construed  by  worse  interpreters.  _  There  may  be  here  those  who  will 
pretend  to  track  mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would  find  a  buck 
from  his  frayings.  Your  cheek  is  pale,  my  lord,  your  eye  is  blood- 
shot ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  retire  ! " 

"  I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet  more  disteraperature  of 
manner,  "  till  I  have  seen  the  Lady  Evehne." 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Raoul,  "  not  now  !— 
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You  will  ilo  my  lady  incredible  injury  by  forcing-  yourself  into  her 
presence  in  this  condition." 

"  Do  you  think  so !  "  said  Damian,  the  remark  seeming-  to  operate 

as  a  sedative  which  enabled  him  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ? — I  thought  that  to  have  looked  upon  her 
once  more — but  no — you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more  pale  than  before, 
staggered,  and  fell  on  the  pavement  ere  Raoul  could  afford  him  his 
support,  useless  as  that  might  have  proved.  Those  who  raised  him 
were  surprised  to  observe  that  his  g-arments  were  soiled  with  blood, 
and  that  the  stains  upon  his  cloak,  which  had  been  criticised  by 
Raoul,  were  of  the  same  complexion.  A  grave-looking*  personage, 
wrapped  in  a  sad-coloured  mantle,  came  forth  from  the  crowd. 

"  1  knew  how  it  would  be,"  he  said ;  "'  I  made  venesection  this  morn- 
ing, and  commanded  repose  and  sleep  according-  to  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates ;  but  if  young-  gentlemen  will  neo-lect  the  ordinance 
of  their  physician,  medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It  it  impossible 
that  my  bandage  or  ligature,  knit  by  these  fing-ers,  should  have 
started,  but  to  avenge  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  art." 

"  What  means  this  prate?"  said  the  voice  of  the  Constable,  before 
which  all  others  were  silent.  He  had  been  summoned  forth  just  as 
the  rite  of  espousal  or  betrothing-  was  concluded,  on  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  Damian's  situation,  and  now  sternly  commanded  the 
physician  to  replace  the  bandages  which  had  slipped  from  his 
nephew's  arm,  himself  assisting  in  the  task  of  supporting  the  patient, 
with  the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated  feeling's  of  one  who  saw  a  near 
and  justly  valued  relative — as  jet,  the  heir  of  his  fame  and  family — 
stretched  before  him  in  a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerful  and  the  fortunate  are  often  mingled 
with  impatience  of  interrupted  prosperity.  '*  What  means  this  r"  he 
demanded  sternly  of  the  leech.  "I  sent  you  this  morning-  to  attend 
my  nephew  on  the  first  tidings  of  his  illness,  and  commanded  that 
he  should  make  no  attempt  to  be  present  on  this  day's  solemnity, 
yet  I  find  him  in  this  state,  and  in  this  place." 

"  So  please  your  lordship,"  replied  the  leech,  with  a  conscious  self- 
importance,  which  even  the  presence  of  the  Constable  could  not 
subdue — ^^Curatio  est  canonicc,  non  coacta ;  which  signifieih,  my 
lord,  that  the  physician  acteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art  and  science— 
by  advice  and  prescription,  but  not  by  force  or  violence  upon  the 
patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all  benefited  unless  he  be  voluntarily 
amenable  to  the  orders  of  his  medicum." 

"  Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  De  Lacy ;  "  if  my  nephew  was 
light-headed  enough  to  attempt  to  come  hither  in  the  heat  of  a  de- 
lirious distemper,  you  should  have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it 
been  by  actual  force." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  joining  the  crowd,  who,  for- 
getting- the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together,  were  now 
assembled  about  Daraian,  "  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet 
which  drev/  our  kinsman  hither,  than  aught  the  leech  could  do  to 
withhold  him." 
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The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew,  looked  up  as  RaiuLvl 
spoke,  and,  when  he  was  done,  asked,  with  formal  coldness  of  manner, 
"  Ha,  fair  kinsman,  of  what  mag-net  do  you  speak?" 

"  Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard  to  your  lordship  " 
answered  Randal,  "  which,  not  to  mention  his  respect  for  the  lady 
Evehne,  must  have  compelled  him  hitlier,  if  his  limbs  were  able  to 
bear  him. — And  here  the  bride  comes,  I  think,  in  charity,  to  thank 
liim  for  his  zeal." 

"  What  unhappy  case  is  this  ? "  said  the  Lady  Eveline,  pressing- 
forward,  much  disordered  with  the  iutellig-ence  of  Damian's  danger, 
which  had  been  suddenly  conveyed  to  her.  "  Is  there  nothing  in 
which  my  poor  service  may  avail  ?" 

"  Nothing,  lady,  said  the  Constable,  rising  from  beside  his  nephew, 
and  takh]g  her  hand;  '"'your  kindness  is  here  mistimed.  This 
motley  assembly,  this  unseeming  confusion,  become  not  your  pre- 
sence." 

"  Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  eagerly.  "  It 
is  your  nephew  who  is  m  danger — my  deliverer— one  of  ray  de- 
liverers, I  would  say." 

"  He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon,"  said  the  Constable, 
leading  back  his  reluctant  bride  to  the  convent,  while  the  medical 
attendant  triumphantly  exclaimed, 

'"Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdraw  his  noble  lady 
from  the  host  of  petticoated  empirics,  Avho,  like  so  many  Amazons, 
break  in  upon  and  derange  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice, 
v.'ith  tlieir  petulant  prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their  mithridate, 
their  febrifuges,  their  amulets,  and  their  charms.  Well  speaketl/ 
the  Ethnic  poet, 

'  Non  audet,  nisi  quae  didicit,  dare  quod  merticorum  est ; 
Promittunt  medici— tractant  fabrilia  fabri.'" 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  empliasis,  the  doctor  per- 
mitted his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from  his  hand,  that  he  might  aid  the 
cadence  with  a  flourish  of  his  own.  '''  There,"  said  he  to  the  spec- 
tators, "is  what  none  of  you  understand— no,  by  Saint  Luke,  nor  the 
Constable  himself." 

"But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that  babbles  when  he 
should  be  busy,"  said  Raoul;  and,  silenced  by  tliis  hint,  the  chirurgeon 
betook  himself  to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintending  the  removal  of 
young  Damian  to  an  apartment  in  the  nciglibouring  street,  where 
tlie  symptoms  of  his  disorder  seemed  ratlicr  to  increase  than  diminish, 
and  speedily  required  all  the  skill  and  attention  which  the  leech 
could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  tlie  contract  of  marriage  had,  as  already 
noticed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the  company  assembled  on  the 
occasion  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Damian's  illness.  When 
the  Constable  led  his  bride  from  the  courtyard  into  the  apartment 
where  the  company  was  assembled,  there  was  discomposure  and  un- 
easiness on  the  countenance  of  both  ;  and  it  wns  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  bride  pulling  herliand  hastily  from  tlie  hold  of  the  bridegroom, 
on  observing  tliat  the  latter  was  stnined  witli  recent  blood,  and  had 
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in  truth  left  the  same  stamp  upon  her  ovru.  With  a  faiut  exclama- 
tion she  showed  the  marks  to  Rose,  saying-  at  the  same  time,  "  What 
hodes  this  ? — Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-fing'er  already  com- 
mencing'?" 

"It  bodes  nothing-,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose — "it  is  our  fears 
that  are  prophets,  not  those  trifles  which  v>-e  take  for  augury.  For 
God's  sake,  speak  to  my  lord !    He  is  surprised  at  your  agitation." 

"  Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  said  Eveline ;  "  fitter  it 
should  he  told  at  his  bidding,  than  be  offered  by  me  unasked." 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  conversing  with  her 
maiden,  had  also  observed,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  assist  his  nephew, 
he  had  transferred  part  of  his  blood  from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's 
dress.  He  came  forward  to  apologise  for  what  at  such  a  moment 
seemed  almost  ominous.  '"'  Fair  lady,"  said  he,  "  the  blood  of  a  true 
De  Lacy  can  never  bode  aught  but  peace  and  happiness  to  you."  ^ 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered,  but  could  not  im- 
mediately find  words.  The  faithful  Rose,  at  the  risk  of  inciu-ring 
the  censure  of  being  over-forward,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  compli- 
ment. "  Every  damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  noble 
lord,"  was  her  answer,  "  knowing  how  readily  that  blood  hath  ever 
flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed,  and  so  lately  for  our  own 
relief." 

"It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  answered  the  Constable;  "  and  the 
Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden  who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak 
when  it  is  her  own  pleasure  to  be  silent. — Come,  lady,"  he  added. 
"  let  us  hope  this  mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a  sacrifice  to 
fortune,  which  permits  not  the  brighest  hour  to  pass  without  some 
intervening  shadow.  Damian,  I  trust,  will  speedily  recover ;  and  be 
we  mindful  that  the  blood-drops  which  alarm  you  have  been  drawn 
by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms  rather  of  recovery  than  of 
illness.— Come,  dearest  lady,  your  silence  discourages  our  friends, 
and  wakes  in  them  doubts  whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  welcome  due 
to  them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said  :  and,  taking  a  silver  ewer 
and  napkin  from  the  standing  cupboard,  which  was  loaded  with 
plate,  he  presented  them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  some  supposed  coincidence  of  the  present  accident  with 
the  apparition  at  Baldringham,  Eveline,  entering  into  her  betrothed 
husband's  humour,  was  about  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming 
into  the  room  without  ceremony,  informed  the  Constable  that  his 
nephew  was  so  extremely  ill,  that  if  he  hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it 
would  be  necessary  he  should  come  to  his  lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to  Eveline  and  to  the 
guests,  who,  dismayed  at  this  new  and  disastrous  intelligence,  were 
preparing  to  disperse  themselves,  when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
door,  he  was  met  by  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  whose  official'  dress  had  procured  him  unobstructed  entrance 
into  the  precincts  of  the  abbey. 

"  Deus  vohUcum,''  said  the  paritor ;  "  I  v>'ould  know  which  of  this 
fair  comnanv  is  the  Constable  of  Chester? "' 
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"I  am  he,"  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy;  "but  if  thy  busiuess  be 
not  the  more  hasty,  I  caimot  now  speak  with  thee — I  am  bound  on 
matters  of  life  and  death." 

"  I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  have  discharg'ed  my 
duty/*  said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the  hand  of  the  Constable  a  slip 
of  parchment. 

"  How  is  this,  fellow  ?  "  said  the  Constable,  in  g-reat  indignation — 
"  for  whom  or  what  does  your  master  the  Archbishop  take  me,  that 
he  deals  with  me  in  this  uncourteous  fashion,  citing-  me  to  compear 
before  him  more  like  a  delinquent  than  a  friend  or  a  nobleman?" 

"My  gracious  lord,"  answered  the  paritor,  haughtily,  "is  account- 
able to  no  one  but  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  is  intrusted  to  him  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Your 
lordship's  answer  to  my  citation?" 

"  Is  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  city?"  said  the  Constable,  after 
a  moment's  reflection — "I  knew  not  of  his  pin-pose  to  travel  hither, 
still  less  of  his  purpose  to  exercise  authority  within  these  bounds." 

"  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said  the  paritor,  "is  but  now 
arrived  in  this  city,  of  which  he  is  metropolitan  ;  and,  besides,  by  his 
apostolical  commission,  a  legate  a  latere  hath  plenary  jurisdiction 
throughout  all  England,  as  those  may  find  (whatsoever  be  their 
degree)  who  may  dare  to  disobey  his  summons." 

"Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  regarding  the  paritor 
with  a  grim  and  angry  countenance,  "  were  it  not  for  certain  respects, 
which  I  promise  thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou  wert 
better  have  swallowed  thy  citation,  seal,  and  all,  than  dehvered  it  to 
me  with  the  addition  of  such  saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your 
master  I  will  see  him  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
I  am  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  attending  a  sick  relation." 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humiUty  in  his  manner 
than  when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the  assembled  guests  to  look 
upon  each  other  in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  pressed  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and 
courageous  monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the  independence  of  his 
throne  in  the  memorable  case  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  had  such  an  un- 
happy issue,  that,  like  a  suppressed  rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add 
new  strength  to  the  domination  of  the  Church.  Since  the  submis- 
sion of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle,  the  voice  of  Rome  had 
double  potency  whenever  it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of 
England  held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates,  than 
to  provoke  a  spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  conse- 
quences. Hence  the  slight  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
stable was  treated  by  the  prelate  Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  astonish- 
ment into  the  assembly  of  friends  whom  he  had  collected  to  witness 
his  espousals ;  and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty  eve  around,  he  saw 
that  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him  through  life  and  death  in 
anv  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been  with  his  sovereign,  were  turning 
pale  at  tlie  very  thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church.  Embarrassed, 
and  at  the  same  time  incensed  at  their  timidity,  the  Constable  hasted 
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to  dismiss  them,  with  the  g'eneral  assiu-ance  that  all -vrould  be  well- 
that  his  nephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling"  complaint,  exaggerated 
by  a  conceited  physician,  and  by  his  own  want  of  care — and  that  the 
message  of  the  Archbishop,  so'  unceremoniously  delivered,  was  but 
the  consequence  of  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity,  which  in- 
duced them  sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  reverse  or  neglect  the 
ordinary  forms  of  intercourse. — "If  I  wanted  to  speak  with  the  pre- 
late Baldwin  on  express  business  and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility 
and  indifference  to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar  of  the  church,  that  1 
should  not  fear  offence,"  said  the  Constable,  "  did  I  send  the  meanest 
horseboy  in  my  troop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him." 

So  he  spoke — but  there  was  something  in  his  countenance  which 
contradicted  his  words ;  and  his  friends  and  relations  retired  from 
the  splendid  and  joyful  ceremony  of  his  espousals  as  from  a  funera' 
feast,  with  anxious  thoughts  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

Randal  was  the  only  person,  who,  having-  attentively  watched  the 
whole  progress  of  the  affair  during  the  evening,  ventured  to  approach 
his  cousin  as  he  left  the  house,  and  asked  him,  "in  the  name  of  their 
reunited  friendship,  whether  he  had  nothing  to  command  him?'"' 
assuring  him,  with  a  look  more  expressive  than  his  words,  that  he 
would  not  find  him  cold  in  his  service. 

"I  have  nought  which  can  exercise  your  zeal,  fair  cousin,"  replied 
the  Constable,  with  the  air  of  one  who  partly  questioned  the  speak- 
er s  sincerity;  and  the  parting  reverence  with' which  he  accompanied 
his  words,  left  Randalno  pretext  for  continuing  his  attendance,  as 
lie  seemed  to  have  designed. 


CHAPTER   XYIII. 

Oh,  were  I  seated  high  as  my  ambition, 

I'd  place  this  naked  i'oot  on  necks  of  monarchs ! 

Mysterious  MotJtir. 

The  most_  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  life, 
was  unquestionably  that  in  which,' by  espousing  Eveline  with  'all  civil 
and  religious  solemnity,  he  seemed  to  approach  to  what  for  some 
lime  he  had  considered  as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes.  He  was 
assured  of  _  the  early  possession  of  a  beautiful  and  amiable  wife, 
endowed  with  such  advantage  of  worldly  goods,  as  gratified  his  ambi- 
tion as  well  as  his  affections — Yet,  even  in  this  fortunate  moment, 
the  horizon  darkened  around  him,  in  a  manner  which  presaged 
nought  but  storm  and  calamity.  At  his  nephew's  lodging  he  learned 
that  the  pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium  had  aug- 
mented, and  all  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his  chance  of 
recovery,  or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed  speedily  approaching. 
The  Constable  stole  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his 
feelings  permitted  him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  to  the  raving  which 
the  fever  gave  rise  to.  Xothino-  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to 
hear  the  mind  at  work  concerDing'  iU  ordinary  occunations,  when 
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the  body  w  stretched  in  pain  and  danger  upon  the  concli  of  severe 
sickness ;  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state  of  health,  its  loys 
or  its  labours,  renders  doubly  affecting-  the  actual  helplessness  of  the 
patient  before  whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and  we  feel  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  comi)assion  for  the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are 
wandering  so  far  from  his  real  condition. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his  nephew  shout  the 
war-cry  of  the  family  repeatedly,  appearing,  by  the  words  of  com- 
mand and  direction,  which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  leading  his  men-at-arms  against  the  Welsh.  At 
another  time  he  muttered  various  terms  of  the  man^ge^  of  falconry, 
and  of  the  chase — he  mentioned  his  uncle's  name  repeatedly  on  these 
occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kinsman  had  been  connected  alike 
with  his  martial  encounters,  and  with  his  sports  by  wood  and  river. 
Other  sounds  there  were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as  to  be  alto- 
gether undistuiguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  his  kinsman's  suffer- 
ings from_  hearing  the  points  on  which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Con- 
stable twice  applied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  to 
enter  the  bedroom,  and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes  running  faster  with 
tears  than  he  chose  should  be  witnessed  by  the  attendants.  At 
length,  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  hastily  left  the  house,  mounted 
hisliorse,  ana,  followed  only  W  four  of  his  personal  attendants,  rode 
towards  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  where,  as  he  learned  from  public 
rumour,  the  Arch-prelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary  resi- 
dence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  horses,  of  sumpter-mules,  and  of 
menials  and  attendants,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  which  thronged 
around  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal  mansion,  together  with  the  gaping 
crowd  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around,  some  to  gaze  upon 
the  splendid  show,  some  to  have  the  chance  of  receiving  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Prelate,  was  so  great  as  to  impede  the  Constable's 
approach  to  the  palace-door;  and  when  this  obstacle  was  surmounted, 
he  found  another  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  Archbishop's  attendants, 
who  permitted  him  not,  though  announced  by  name  and  title,  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  mansion,  until  they  should  receive  the 
express  command  of  their  master  to  that  effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slighting  reception.  He 
had  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  full  confidence  of  being  instantly 
admitted  into  the  palace  at  least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence ; 
and  as  he  now  stood  on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and  horse- 
boys of  the  spiritual  lord,  he  was  so  much  disgusted,  that  his  first 
impulse  was  to  remount  his  horse,  and  return  to  his  pavilion,  pitched 
for  the  time  before  the  city  walls,  leaving-  it  to  the  Bishop  to  seek 
him  there,  if  he  really  desired  an  interview.  But  the  necessity  of 
conciliation  almost  immediately  rushed  on  his  mind,  and  subdued  the 
first  haughty  impulse  of  his  offended  pride.  "  If  our  wise  King,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of  Canterbury 
when  living,  and  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  observances  before 
his  shrine  when  dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  towards 
his  priestly  successor  in  the  same  overgrown  authority,"    Anollier 
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thought,  which  he  dared  hardly  to  ackuowledge,  recommended  the 
same  humble  and  submissive  course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in 
endeavouring'  to  evade  his  vows  as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring- 
some  just  censure  from  the  Church;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
hope,  that  his  present  cold  and  scornful  reception  on  Baldwin's  part, 
might  be  meant  as  a  part  of  the  penance  which  his  conscience 
informed  him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length  invited  to  enter  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  wliich  he  was  to  meet  the  Pri- 
mate of  England ;  but  there  was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall 
and  anteroom,  ere  he  at  length  was  admitted  to  Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had  neither  the  extensive 
views,  nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that  redoubted  personage ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  saint  as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether,  in  his  professions  for  the  weal  of  Christendom,  he  was  half 
so  sincere  as  was  the  present  Archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a 
man  well  qualified  to  defend  the  powers  which  the  Church  liad 
gained,  though  perhaps  of  a  character  too  sincere  and  candid  to  be 
active  in  extending  them.  The  advancement  of  the  Crusade  was  the 
chief  business  of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal  cause  of  his  pricle ; 
and,  if  the  sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of  eloquent  persuasion, 
and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purpose,  was  blended  with 
liis  religious  zeal,  still  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death 
l)cfore  Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
I'rom  the  infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all  his  exertions.  Hugo 
dc  Lacy  well  knew  this ;  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  tera- 
per  appeared  much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  iiv 
which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  than  he  had  sufiered  himself  to 
i^uppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet  distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately  form,  with  features 
rather  too  severe  to  be  pleasing,  received  the  Constable  m  all  the 
pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak, 
richly  carved  with  Gothic  ornaments,  and  placed  above  the  rest  of 
the  floor  under  a  niche  of  the  same  workmanship.  His  dress  was 
the  rich  episcopal  robe,  ornamented  with  costly  embroidery,  and 
fringed  around  the  neck  and  cuff's;  it  opened  from  the  throat  and 
in  the  middle,  and  showed  an  under  vestment  of  embroidery,  betwixt 
the  folds  of  which,  as  if  imperfectly  concealed,  peeped  the  close 
shirt  of  haircloth  which  the  Prelate  constantly  wore  under  all  his 
pompous  attire.  His  mitre  was  placed  beside  him  on  an  oaken 
table  of  the  same  workmanship  with  his  throne,  against  which 
filso  rested  his  pastoral  staff,  representing  a  shepherd's  crook  of 
the  simplest  form,  yet  which  had  proved  more  powerful  and  fear- 
ful than  lance  or  scimitar,  when  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  little  distance  before 
a  desk,  and  read  forth  from  an  illuminated  volume  some  portion  of 
a  theological  treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deeply  in- 
terested, that  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  Con- 
stable, who,  highly  displeased  at  this  additional  slight,  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  undetermined  whether  to  interrupt  the  reader  and 
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address  the  Prelate  at  once,  or  to  withdraw  without  saluting  him  at 
all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chaplain  had  arrived  at 
some  convenient  pause  in  the  lecture,  where  the  Archbishop  stopped 
him  with,  "  Satis  est,  mijili.'" 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  strove  to  conceal  the 
embarrassment  with  which  he  approached  the  Prelate,  whose  attitude 
was  plainly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing"  him  with  awe 
and  solicitude.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  demeanour  of  such 
ease  as  might  characterise  their  old  friendship,  or  at  least  of  such 
indifference  as  might  infer  the  possession  of  perfect  tranquillity; 
but  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  address  expressed  mortified  pride, 
mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment.  The  genius  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  on  such  occasions  sure  to  predominate  over 
the  haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

"I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacjr,  collecting  his  thoughts,  and  ashamed 
to  find  he  had  difiiculty  in  doing  so, — "  I  perceive  that  an  old  friend- 
ship is  here  dissolved.  Methinks  Hugo  de  Lacy  might  have  ex- 
pected another  messenger  to  summon  him  to  this  reverend  presence, 
and  that  another  welcome  should  wait  him  on  his  arrival." 

The  Archbisliop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat,  and  made  a  half 
inclination  towards  the  Constable,  who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of 
conciliation,  returned  it  lower  than  he  had  intended,  or  than  the 
scanty  courtesy  merited.  The  Prelate  at  the  same  time  signing  to 
his  chaplain,  the  latter  arose  to  withdraw,  and  receiving  permission 
in  the  phrase  "  Do  veniam,"  retreated  reverentially,  without  either 
turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
his  hands  still  folded  in  his  habit,  and  crossed  over  his  bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the  Prelate's  brow 
oecarae  more  open,  vet  retained  a  dark  shade  of  grave  displeasure, 
and  he  rephed  to  tne  address  of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising 
from  his  seat.  '*'  It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to  say  what  tlie  brave 
Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to  the  poor  priest  Baldwin,  or  with 
wliat  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him  assume  the  holy  sio-n  of  salvation, 
and,  to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  himself  been  raised  to  honour, 
vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  that 
noble  lord  before  me,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let  me  know  the 
jtiyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his  horse 
like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by  such  menial  service  to  show  the 
cordial  respect  I  bear  to  him." 

''  Reverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesitation,  "  I  had 
lioped  that  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  you  on  my  part 
by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  might  have  seemed  more  satisfactory  in 
your  eyes."  Then,  regaining  his  native  confidence,  he  proceeded 
with  more  assurance  in  speech  and  manner ;  for  the  cold  inflexible 
looks  of  the  Archbishop  irritated  him.  "  If  these  proposals  can  be 
amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know  in  what  points,  and,  if  possible, 
your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  even  if  it  should  prove  somewhat  un- 
reasonable. I  would  have  peace,  my  lord,  witli  Holy  Church,  and 
am  the  last  who  would  despise  her  mandates.  This  has  been  known 
by  my  deeds  in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state ;  nor  can  I  think 
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my  services  have  merited  cold  looks  and  cold  language  from  the 
Primate  of  England."' 

'•'Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  services,  vain  man  ?  "  eaid 
Baldwin.  "I  tell  thee,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  that  what  Heaven  liaVh 
wrought  for  the  Church  by  thy  hand,  could,  had  it  been  the  divine 
pleasure,  have  been  achieved  with  as  much  ease  by  the  meanest 
horse-boy  in  thy  liost.  It  is  thmi  that  art  honoured,  in  being  tlie 
chosen  instrument  by  which  great  things  have  been  -ftTOUght  in 
Israel. — Nay,  interrupt  me  not— I  tell  thee,  proud  baron,  that,  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is  but  as  folly — thy  courage,  which 
thou  dost  boast,  but  the' cowardice  of  a  village  maiden — thy  strength 
weakness— thy  spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword  a  bulrush." 

"All  tliis  I' know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constable,  "and  have 
ever  heard  it  repeated  when  such  poor  services  as  I  may  have  ren- 
dered are  gone  and  past.  Marry,  when  there  was  need  for  jny 
helping  hand,  I  was  the  very  good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and 
one  who  should  be  honoured  and  prayed  for  with  patrons  and 
founders  who  sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the  high  altar.  There 
vras  no  thought,  I  trow,  of  osier  and  of  bulrush,  when  I  have  been 
prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or  draw  my  weapon ;  it  is  only  when  they 
are  needless  that  they  and  their  owner  are  undervalued.  Well,  my 
reverend  father,  be  it  so — if  the  Church  can  cast  the  Saracens  from 
tlie  Holy  Land  by  grooms  and  horse-boys,  wherefore  do  you  preach 
knights  and  nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which  they  are 
born  to  protect  and  defend  ? " 

Tlie  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied,  "  Not  foi 
the  sake  of  their  fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb  your  knights  and  barons 
in  their  prosecution  of  barbarous  festivities,  and  murderous  feuds, 
which  you  call  enjoying  their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains— 
not  that  Omnipotence  requires  their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the 
great  predestined  work  of  liberation, — but  for  the  weal  of  their 
immortal  souls."  These  last  words  he  pronounced  with  great  em- 
phasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  Such  is  the  airy  guerdon  for  which  hosts  on  hosts  have  been 
drawn  from  Europe  to  drench  tlie  sands  of  Palestine  with  their  gore 
—such  the  vain  promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  our 
country,  our  lands,  and  our  lives  !  " 

"  Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus  ?"  said  the  Archbishop,  arising 
from  his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone  of  censure  with  tlie  appear- 
ance of  shame  and  of  regret — "Is  it  he  who  underprizes  the  renown 
of  a  knight — the  virtue  of  a  Christian — the  advancement  of  jiis 
earthly  honour — the  more  incalculable  profit  of  his  immortal  soul  ? — 
Is  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and  substantial  recompense  in  lands  or 
treasure,  to  be  won  by  warring  on  his  less  powerful  neighbours  at 
home,  while  knightly  honour  and  religious  faith,  his  vow  as  a  knight 
and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call  him  to  a  more  glorious  and  more 
dangerous  strife?— Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mirror  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  conceive  such  sen- 
timents, whose  words  can  utter  them  ?  " 

"Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with  taunts  and  re- 
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proaclies,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Constable,  colouring-  and  biting 
his  lip,  "  may  carry  your  point  with  others ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper 
too  solid  to  be  either  wheedled  or  goaded  into  measures  of  import- 
ance. Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of  aflfected  amazement ;  and, 
believe  me,  that  whether  he  goes  to  the  Crusade  or  abides  at  home, 
the  character  of  Hugh  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeached  in  point  of 
courage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point  of  sanctitudeJ* 

"  May  it  stand  much  higher,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  than  the 
reputation  with  which  you  vouchsafe  to  compare  it!  but  a  blaze 
may  be  extinguished  as  well  as  a  spark;  and  1  tell  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  that  the  fame  which  has  sat  on  his  basnet  for  so  many  years 
may  flit  from  it  in  one  moment,  never  to  be  recalled/' 

'•  Who  dares  to  say  so?"  said  the  Constable,  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  honour  for  which  he  had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 

"  A  friend,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  whose  stripes  should  be  received 
as  benefits.  You  think  of  pay,  Sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon,  as  if 
you  still  stood  in  the  market,  free  to  chafi'er  on  the  terms  of  your 
service.  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  master — you  are,  by 
the  blessed  badge  you  have  voluntarily  assumed,  the  soldier  of  God 
himself;  nor  can  you  fly  from  your  standard  without  such  infamy  as 
even  coistrels  or  grooms  are  unwilling  to  incur." 

"  You  deal  all  too  hardly  vnih  us,  mv  lord,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
stopping  short  in  his  troubled  walk.  "  You  of  the  spirituality  make 
us  laymen  the  pack-horses  of  your  own  concerns,  and  climb  to  ambi- 
tious heights  by  the  help  of  our  overburdened  shoulders;  but  all 
hath  its  limits— Becket  transgressed  it,  and " 

A  gloomy  and.  expressive  look  corresponded  with  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  this  broken  sentence ;  and  the  Prelate,  at  no  loss 
to  comprehend  his  meaning,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  determined  voice, 
'•  And  he  was  murdered  / — that  is  what  you  dare  to  hint  to  me — even 
to  me,  the  successor  of  that  glorified  saint — as  a  motive  for  comply- 
ing with  your  fickle  and  selfish  wish  to  withdraw  your  hand  from  the 
plough.  You  know  not  to  whom  you  address  such  a  threat.  True, 
Becket,  from  a  saint  militant  on  eartli,  arrived,  by  the  bloody  path  of 
martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Heaven ;  and  no  less  true  is 
it,  that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  that  of  his 
blessed  predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to  submit, 
under  Our  Lad)-'s  protection,  to  whatever  the  worst  of  wicked  men 
can  inflict  on  his  earthly  frame," 

"  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend  father,"  said 
Lacy,  recollecting  himself,  "where  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
danger.  I  pray  you,  let  us  debate  this  matter  more  deliberately.  I 
have  never  meant  to  break  oft'  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  but 
only  to  postpone  it.  Methinks  the  offers  that  I  have  made  are  fair, 
and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what  has  been  granted  to  others  in  the 
like  case — a  slight  delay  in  the  time  of  my  departure." 

"  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as  you,  noble  De 
Lacy,"  answered  the^  Prelate,  *'  were  a  death-blow  to  our  holy  and 
most  gallant  enterprise.  To  meaner  men  we  might  have  granted 
the  privilege  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  even  although 
they  care  not  for  the  sorrows  of  Jacob  ;  but  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main 
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prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being-  "svithdrawu,  the  wliole  fabric  may 
fall  to  the  ground.  Who  in  England  will  deem  himself  obliged  to 
press  forward,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  back  ?  Think,  my  lord, 
less  upon  your  plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted  word ; 
and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to  good,  which  shakes 
your  purpose  towards  our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honour  of 
Christendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Prelate, 
and  began  to  give  way  to  his  arguments,  though  most  reluctantly, 
and  only  because  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  time  left  him  no 
means  of  combating  his  arguments,  otherwise  than  by  solicitation. 
"I  admit,"  he  said,  "my  engagements  for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I 
— I  repeat  it — farther  desire  than  that  brief  interval  which  may  be 
necessary  to  place  my  important  affairs  in  order.  Meanwhile,  my 
vassals  led  by  my  nephew " 

"  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,''  said  the  Prelate.  ''Who 
knows  whether,  in  resentment  of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than 
HIS  most  holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even  while 
we  speak  together  ?  " 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if  about  to  fly  to 
his  nephew's  assistance ;  then  suddenly  pausing,  he  turned  on  the 
Prelate  a  keen  and  investigating  glance.  "  It  is  not  well,"  he  said, 
"that  your  reverence  should  thus  trifle  with  the  dangers  which 
threaten  my  house.  Damian  is  dear  to  me  for  his  own  good  qualities 
— dear  for  the  sake  of  my  only  brother — May  God  forgive  us  botli ! 
he  died  when  we  were  in  unkindn ess  with  each  other. — My  lord,  your 
words  import  that  my  beloved  nephew  suffers  pain  and  incurs  danger 
on  account  of  my  offences  ?  " 

The  Archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touched  the  chord  to 
which  his  refractory  penitent's  heart-strings  must  needs  nbrate.  He 
replied  with  circumspection,  as  well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal, — ''  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  interpret  the  counsels  of 
Heaven !  but  we  read  in  Scriptm'e,  that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour 
gTapes,  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge.  What  so  reason- 
able as  that  we  should  be  punished  for  our  pride  and  contumacy,  by 
a  judgment  specially  calculated  to  abate  and  bend  that  spu-it  of 
surquedry  ?  ^  You  yourself  best  know  if  tliis  disease  clung  to  thy 
nephew  before  you  had.  meditated  defection  from  the  banner  of  the 
Cross." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found  that  it  was 
indeed  true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his  union  with  Eveline,  there 
had  appeared  no  change  in  his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and 
confusion  did  not  escape  the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand  of  the 
warrior  as  he  stood  before  him  overwhelmed  in  doubt,  lest  his  pre- 
ference of  the  continuance  of  his  own  house  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  should  have  been  punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened 
his  nephew's  life.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  noble  De  Lacy — the  judgment 
provoked  by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even  yet  averted  by 
prayer  and  penitence.    The  dial  went  back  at  the  prayer  of  the  good 

Self-importance,  or  assumption. 
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King'  Hezekiah— down,  down  upon  thy  knees,  and  doubt  not  that, 
with  confession,  and  penance,  and  absolution,  thou  mayest  yet  atone 
for  tliy  falling-  away  from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  by  the  fears  lest  his  delay  was  punished  by  his  nephew's 
indisposition  and  danger,  the  Constable  sunk  on  his  knees  before 
the  Prelate,  whom  he  had  shortly  before  well-nigh  braved,  confessed, 
as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  repented  of,  his  purpose  of  delaying  his  depar- 
ture for  Palestine,  and  received,  with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with 
willing  acquiescence,  the  penance  inflicted  by  the  Archbishop  ;  which 
consisted  in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  farther  in  his  proposed  wedlock 
with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  returned  from  Palestine,  where 
he  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  once  more  my  best 
beloved  and  most  honoured  friend — is  not  thy  bosom  lighter  since 
thou  hast  thus  nobly  acquitted  thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and 
cleansed  thy  g"allant  spirit  from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains  which 
dimmed  its  bri»'htness  ?  " 

The  Constable  sighed.  "  My  happiest  thoughts  at  this  moment,"' 
he  said,  "  would  arise  from  knowledg-e  that  my  nephew's  health  is 
amended." 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Damian,  your 
hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "for  well  I 
trust  shortly  ye  shall  hear  of  his  recovery  ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please 
God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy, 
and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven  of  bliss  so  speedy,  that  it  were  better 
for  him  to  have  died  than  to  have  lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from  his  countenance 
more  certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate  than  his  words  seemed  to  imply; 
and  the  Prelate,  to  escape  being-  farther  pressed  on  a  subject  on 
wliich  he  was  perhaps  bonscious  he  had  ventured  too  far,  rung-  a  silver 
bell  which  stood  before  him  on  the  table,  and  commanded  the  chap- 
lain who  entered  at  the  summons,  that  he  should  despatch  a  careful 
messenger  to  the  lodging-  of  Damian  Lacy  to  bring-  particular  ac- 
counts of  his  healtli. 

"  A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "just  come  from  the  sick 
chamber  of  tlie  noble  Damian  Lacy,  waits  here  even  now  to  have 
speech  of  my  Lord  Constable." 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  Archbishop — "my  mind  tells  me 
he  brings  us  joyful  tidings. — Never  knew  I  such  humble  penitence, 
such  willing-  resignation  of  natural  afiections  and  desires  to  the  doing- 
of  Heaven's  service,  but  it  was  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual." 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the  apartment. 
His  garments,  of  various  colours,  and  showily  disposed,  were  none 
of  the  newest  or  cleanest,  neither  were  they  altogetner  fitting-  for  the 
presence  in  which  he  now  stood. 

"  How  now,  girrah  !  "  said  the  prelate ;  "  when  wa.s  it  that  jugglers 
and  minstrels  pressed  into  the  company  of  such  as  we  without  per- 
mission ?  " 

"  So  please  you,"  said  the  man,  "my  instant  business  was  not  with 
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your  reverend  lordship,  but  with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to  whom 
will  hope  that  my  good  news  may  atone  for  my  evil  apparel." 

"  Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kiiisraan  live  ? "  said  the  Constable, 
eagerly. 

'■'And  is  like  to  live,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man— "a  favour- 
able crisis  (so  the  leeches  call  it)  hath  taken  place  in  his  disorder, 
and  they  are  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions  for  his  life." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  so  much  mercy!" 
said  the  Constable. 

'"Amen,  amen  !  "  replied  the  Archbishop,  solemnly "About  whai 

period  did  this  blessed  change  take  place  ? " 

"Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  the  messenger,  "a 
soft  sleep  fell  on  the  sick  vouth,  like  dew  upon  a  parched  field  in 
summer — he  breathed  freely — the  burning  heat  abated — and,  as  I 
said,  the  leeches  no  longer  fear  for  his  life." 

"Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Constable?"  said  the  Bishop, 
with  exultation — "even  then  you  stooped  to  those  counsels  which 
Heaven  suggested  through  the  meanest  of  its  servants !  But  two 
words  avouching  penitence — but  one  brief  prayer — and  some  kind 
saint  has  interceded  for  an  instant  hearing-,  and  a  liberal  granting  of 
thy  petition.  Xoble  Hugo,"  he  continued,  grasping  his  hand  in  a 
species  of  enthusiasm,  "  surely  Heaven  designs  to  work  high  things 
by  the  hand  of  him  whose  faults  are  thus  readily  forgiven — whose 
prayer  is  thus  instantly  heard.  For  this  shall  Te  Deuni  Laudamus 
be  said  in  each  church,  and  each  convent  of  Gloucester,  ere  t\iQ 
world  be  a  day  older.'"' 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  perhaps  less  able  to  perceive 
an  especial  providence  in  his  nephew's  recovery,  expressed  his  gra- 
titude to  the  messenger  of  the  good  tidings,  by  throwing  hira  his 
purse. 

"  I  thank  you,  noble  lord,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  if  1  stoop  to  pick  up 
this  taste  of  your  bounty,  it  is  only  to  restore  it  again  to  the  donor. 

"  How  now,  sir,"  said  the  Constable,  "  methiuks  thy  coat  seems 
not  so  well  lined  as  needs  make  thee  spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord,"  replied  the  messenger, 
"  must  not  close  his  net  upon  sparrows — I  have  a  greater  boon  to 
ask  of  your  lordship,  and  therefore  I  decline  your  present  gratuity.'' 

"A  greater  boon,  ha  I'"  said  the  Constable, —  "I  am  no  knight 
errant,  to  bind  myself  by  promise  to  grant  it  ere  I  know  its  import ; 
but  do  thou  come  to  my  pavilion  to-morrow,  and  thou  wilt  not  find 
me  unwilling  to  do  what  is  reason." 

So  sa^'ing,  he  took  leave  of  the  Prelate,  and  returned  homeward, 
failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodging  as  he  passed,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  same  pleasant  assurances  which  had  been  communicated 
by  the  messenger  of  the  parti-coloured  mantle. 


X 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  was  a  minstrel — in  hia  mood 

"Was  wisdom  mixed  with  folly ; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good. 
But  wild  and  fierce  among  the  rude, 

And  jovial  with  the  jolly. 

Archibald  Aumstrons. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  nature  so  interest- 
ing-, and  latterly  so  harassing",  that  the  Constable  felt  weary  as  after 
a  severely-contested  battle-field,  and  slept  soundly  untU  the  earhest 
beams  of  dawn  saluted  him  throuo'h  tne  opening  of  the  tent.  It 
was  then  that,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  he 
began  to  review  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  liis  condition 
since  the  preceding  morning.  He  had  then  arisen  an  ardent  bride- 
groom, anxious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair  bride,  and  scru- 
pulous about  his  dress  and  appointments,  as  if  he  had  been  as  youug 
m  years  as  in  hopes  and  wislies.  This  was  over,  and  he  had  now 
before  him  the  painful  task  of  leaving  liis  betrothed  for  a  term  of 
years,  even  before  wedlock  had  united  them  indissolubly,  and  of  re- 
Hecting  that  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  assail  female 
constancy  in  a  situation  thus  critical.  When  the  immediate  anxiety 
for  his  nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  he  had 
been  something  hasty  in  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  in  believing  that  Damian's  death  or  recovery  depended 
upon  nis  own  accomplishing,  to  the  letter,  and  without  delay,  his  vow 
for  the  Holy  Land.  "  How  many  princes  and  kings,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  '*  have  assumed  the  Cross,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it,  yet 
lived  and  died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustaining  such  a  visi- 
tation as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened  me ;  and  in  what  case 
or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more  indulgence  than  I  ?  But 
the  die  is  now  cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether  my  obe- 
dience to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  has  saved  the  life  of  my  nephew, 
or  whether  I  have  not  fallen,  as  laymen  are  wont  to  fall,  whenever 
there  is  an  encounter  of  wits  betwixt  them  and  those  of  the  spiritual- 
ity. I  would  to  God  it  may  prove  otherwise,  since,  girding  on  my 
sword  as  Heaven's  champion,  I  might  the  better  expect  Heaven's 
protection  for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave  behind  me." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he  heard  the  warders 
at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  challenge  some  one  whose  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching  it.  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and 
presently  after  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote  (a  small  species  of  lute), 
the  strings  of  which  were  managed  by  means  of  a  small  wheel. 
After  a  short  prelude,  a  manly  voice,  of  good  compass,  sung  verses, 
which,  translated  into  modern  language,  might  run  nearly  thus  : — 


"  Soldier,  wake — the  day  is  peeping. 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  slsuiiAB, 
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Never  when  the  sunbeams  stLU, 
Lay  unrefl  acted  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  promise  future  story 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror. 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 

n. 

"  Arm  and  up — the  morning  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake  ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  couqueit ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

ni. 

' '  Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  i 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream  : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  iias  toii'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled  ; 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror  ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror." 

When  the  song'  was  finished,  the  Constable  heard  some  talking 
without,  and  presently  Philip  Guarine  entered  the  pavilion  to  tell 
that  a  person,  come  hither  as  he  said  by  the  Constable's  appoint- 
ment, waited  permission  to  speak  with  him. 
"  By  my  appointment ':"  said  De  Lacy ;  '•'  admit  him  immediately.'' 
The  messenger  of  the  preceding-  evening-  entered  the  tent,  hold- 
ing* in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and  feather,  in  the  other  the  rote  on 
which  he  had  been  just  playing".  His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting 
of  more  than  one  inner  dress  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  brightest 
and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so  as  to  contrast  vrith  each  other — the 
upper  garment  was  a  very  short  Xorman  cloak  of  bright  green.  An 
embroidered  girdle  sustained,  in  lieu  of  ofiTensive  weapons,  an  ink- 
horn  with  its  appurtenances  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  a  knife 
for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
clerical  tonsure,  which  was  desig-ned  to  intimate  that  he  had  arrived 
to  a  certain  rank  in  his  profession  ;  for  the  Joyous  Science,  as  the 
profession  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its  various  ranks,  like  the 
degrees  in  the  church  and  in  chivah-y.  The  features  and  manners  of 
the  man  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and  habit ;  for, 
as  the  latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  the  former  had  a  cast  of  gravity, 
and  almost  of  sternness,  which,  unless  when  kindled  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  poetical  and  musical  exertions,  seemed  rather  to  indicate 
deep  reflection  than  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  observation  which 
characterised  most  of  his  brethren.     His  countenancej  though  not 
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handsome,  had  therefore  something-  in  it  striking  and  impressive, 
even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  parti-coloured  hues  and  flutter- 
ino-  shape  of  his  vestments;  and  the  Constable  felt  something*  in- 
clined to  patronise  him,  as  he  said,  "  Good-morrow,  friend,  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thy  morning-  g-reeting";  it  was  well  sung-  and  well 
meant,  for  when  we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink  him  how  time 
passes,  we  do  him  the  credit  of  supposing^  that  he  can  employ  to 
advantage  that  flitting-  treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  to  pause  and  make 
an  effort  ere  he  replied,  "  My  intentions,  at  least,  were  g-ood,  when  I 
ventured  to  disturb  my  lord  thus  early ;  and  I  am  g-lad  to  learn  that 
my  boldness  hath  not  been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

"  True,"  said  the  Constable,  "  you  had  a  boon  to  ask  of  me.  Be 
speedy,  and  say  thy  request — my  leisure  is  short." 

"  It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy  Land,  my  lord," 
said  the  man. 

"  Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  g'rant,  my  friend,"  answered 
Dc  Lacy—*'  Thou  art  a  minstrel,  art  thou  not  ? " 

"An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  my  lord,"  said  the 
musician;  "yet  let  me  say  for  myself  tliat  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
king  of  minstrels,  Geoffrey  Rudel,  thouo-h  the  King  of  England  hath 
given  him  four  manors  for  one  song.  I  would  be  willing  to  contend 
with  him  in  romance,  lay,  or  fable,  were  the  judge  to  be  King  Hcnrv 
himself." 

"  You  liave  your  own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said  De  Lacy ; 
"  nevertheless.  Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goest  not  witli  me.  The  CrusacJe 
lias  been  already  too  much  encumbered  by  men  of  thy  idle  profes- 
sion ;  and  if  thou  dost  add  to  tlie  number,  it  shall  not  be  under  my 
protection.  I  am  too  old  to  be  charmed  by  thy  art,  charm  thou 
never  so  wisely." 

"He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for  and  to  win  the  love  of 
beauty,"  said  the  minstrel,  but  in  a  submissive  tone,  as  if  fearing  his 
freedom  might  g;ive  offence,  "  should  not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel 
the  charms  of  minstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  which  assigned 
to  him  the  character  of  a  younger  gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  jester,"'  he 
said,  "  I  warrant  me,  in  addition  to  thy  other  qualities." 

"  No,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  our  profession  wliich 
1  have  for  some  time  renounced — my  fortunes  have  put  me  out  of 
tune  for  jesting." 

"  Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  "  if  thou  hast  been  hardly 
dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply  with  the  rules  of  a  family 
so  strictly  ordered  as  mine,  it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together 
better  than  I  thought.  What  is  thy  name  and  country  ?  thy  speech^ 
methiuks,  sounds  somewhat  foreign." 

"  I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry  shores  of  Morbi- 
han  ;  and  hence  ray  tongue  hath  some  touch  of  my  country  speech. 
My  name  is  Renault  Vidal." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Constable,  "  thou  shalt 
follow  me,  and  I  will  give  orders  to  the  master  of  my  household  to 
have  thee  attired  something  according  to  thy  funcHon,  but  in  more 
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orderly  guise  than  thou  now  appearest  iu.  Dost  thou  uuderstaud 
the  use  of  a  weapon  ?  " 

"  ludiflferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armorican ;  at  the  same  time 
taking-  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he  drew,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so 
close  to  the  Constable's  body  as  he  sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started 
up,  crying",  "  Villain,  forbear ! '' 

"'  La  you !  noble  sir,"  replied  Tidal,  lowermg;  with  all  submission 
the  point  of  his  weapon — "I  have  already  given  you  a  proof  of 
sleignt  which  has  alarmed  even  your  experience — I  have  an  hundred 
other  besides." 

'•'  It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed  at  having  shown 
himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and  lively  action  of  the  juggler;  "but 
I  love  not  jesting  with  edgetools,  and  have  too  much  to  do  with  sword 
and  sword-blows  in  earnest,  to  toy  with  them :  so  I  pray  you  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this,  but  call  me  my  squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for 
I  am  about  to  array  me  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed,  it  was  the  Con- 
stable's intention  to  visit  the  Lady  Abbess,  and  communicate,  with 
the  necessary  precautions  and  qualifications,  the  altered  relations  in 
which  he  was  placed  towards  her  niece,  by  the  resolution  he  had  been 
compelled  to  adopt,  of  departing  for  the  Crusade  before  accomplish- 
ing his  marriage,  in^  the  terms  of  the  precontract  already  entered 
into.  He  was  conscious  that  it  would  oe  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures,  and  he  delayed  some  time  ere 
he  could  think  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  and  softening  the 
unpleasant  intelligence.  An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to  his 
nephew,  whose  state  of  convalescence  continued  to  be  as  favourable 
as  if  in  truth  it  had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Constable's 
having  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian  the  Constable  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But  she  had  been  already  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  he  came  to  communicate 
by  a  still  earlier  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself.  The 
Primate  had  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  on  this  occasion,  con- 
scious that  his  success  of  the  evening  before  must  have  placed  the 
Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with  the  relations  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  willing,  by  his  countenance  and  authority,  to  reconcile  the 
disputes  which  might  ensue.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have  left  Hugo 
de  Lacy  to  plead  his  own  cause ;  for  the  Abbess,  though  she  listened 
to  the  comiiiimication  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  highest  digni- 
tary of  the  English  Churcli,  drew  consequences  from  the  Constable's 
change  of  resolution  which  the  Primate  had  not  expected.  She 
ventured  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment  of 
his  vows,  but  strongly  argued  that  the  contract  with  her  niece  should 
be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each  party  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new 
choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to  dazzle  the 
Abbess  with  the  future  honours  to  be  won  by  the  Constable  iu^the 
Holy  Land ;  the  splendour  of  which  would  attach  not  to  his  lady 
alone,  but  to  all  in  the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with 
her.    All  his  eloquence  was  to  no  purpose,  though  upon  so  favourite 
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a  topic  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost.  The  Abbess,  it  is  true,  remained 
silent  for  a  moment  after  his  arguments  had  been  exhausted,  but  it 
was  only  to  consider  how  she  should  intimate,  in  a  suitable  and  re- 
verent manner,  that  children,  the  usual  attendants  of  a  happy  union, 
and  the  existence  of  which  she  looked  to  for  the  continuation  of  the 
house  of  her  father  and  brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any 
probability,  unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and  the 
residence  of  the  married  parties  in  the  same  country.  She  therefore 
insisted,  that  the  Constable  having  altered  his  intentions  in  this  most 
important  particular,  the  Jia7igailles  should  be  entirely  abrogated  and 
set  aside ;  and  she  demanded  of  the  Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice, 
that,  as  he  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  bridegroom's  execution  of 
his  original  purpose,  he  should  now  assist  ^yith  his  influence  wholly  to 
dissolve  anengagement  which  had  been  thus  materially  innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  occasioned  De 
Lacy's  breach  of  contract,  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  and  reputa- 
tion to  prevent  consequences  so  disagreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the 
dissolution  of  an  engagement  in  which  his  interest  and  inclinations 
were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved  the  Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal 
and  secular  views  which  she,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  entertained 
upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  and  concerning  the  interest  of  her 
house.  He  even  upbraided  her  with  selfishly  preferring  the  continua- 
tion of  the  line  of  Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be  avenged  of  the  short- 
sighted and  merely  human  policy  which  postponed  the  interests  o< 
Cin-istendom  to  those  of  an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homily  the  Prelate  took  his  departure,  leaving 
the  Abbess  highly  incensed,  though  she  prudently  forbore  returning 
any  irreverent  answer  to  his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  the  Constable  him- 
self, when  with  some  embarrassment  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  her 
the  necessity  of  his  present  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dignity ;  her  ample 
black  robe  and  scapular  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet 
prouder  folds  as  she  listened  to  the  reasons  and  the  emergencies 
which  compelled  the  Constable  of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage 
which  he  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  until  after  his 
return  from  the  Crusade,  for  which  he  was  about  to  set  forth. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Abbess,  with  much  coldness,  "  if  this  com- 
munication is  meant  for  earnest,— and  it  were  no  fit  business — I  my- 
self no  fit  person,— for  jesting  with— methinks  the  Constable's  reso- 
lution should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday  before  the^an- 
gailles  had  united  his  troth  with  that  of  Eveline  Berenger,  under 
expectations  very  different  from  those  which  he  now  announces." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reverend  lady,"  said 
the  Constable,  "I  had  not  then  tlie  shghtest  thought  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me,  than,  as  I  see 
with  pain,  it  is  unpleasing  to  you." 

"I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the  Abbess,  "  the  cogent  reasons, 
which,  existing  as  they  must  have  done  yesterday,  have  nevertheless 
delayed  their  operation  until  to-day." 
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"I  owu,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "that  I  entertained  too  ready 
hopes  of  obtaiuing-  a  remission  from  my  tow,  which  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury hathj  in  ms  zeal  for  Heaven's  serrice,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
refuse  me." 

'■'  At  least,  then,"  said  the  Abbess,  veiling  her  resentment  under 
the  appearance  of  extreme  coldness,  '''your  lordship  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  place  us  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood  yesterday 
inorning' ;  and,  by  joiuing  with  ray  niece  and  her  friends  in  desiring 
the  abrogation  of  a  marriage  contract,  entered  into  with  ver}'  dijBFer- 
ent  views  from  those  which  you  now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  in 
that  state  of  liberty  of  which  she  is  at  present  deprived  by  her  con- 
tract with  you." 

'•  Ah,  madam  !  "  said  the  Constable,  "  what  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  and 
in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indifferent  do  you  demand  me  to  resign 
hopes,  the  dearest  v>hich  my  bosom  ever  entertained  since  the  Ufe- 
blood  warmed  it !  " 

•'  I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to  such  feelings,  my 
lord,"  rej)lied  the  Abbess  ;  "  but  methinks  the  prospects  which  could 
be  so  easily  adjourned  for  years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little, 
farther  self-control,  be  altogether  abandoned."' 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did  he  answer 
until  after  a  considerable  pause.  "  If  your  niece,  madam,  shares  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  expressed^  I  could  not,  indeed,  vdth.  jus- 
tice to  her,  or  perhaps  to  myself,  desire  to  retain  that  interest  in  her 
which  our  solemn  espousals  have  given  me.  But  I  must  know  my 
doom  from  her  own  lips  ;  and  if  it  is  as  severe  as  that  which  vour 
expressions  lead  me  to  rear.  I  will  go  to  Palestine  the  better  soldier 
of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth  that  can  interest  me." 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called  on  her  Prsecentrix,  and 
desired  her  to  command  her  niece's  attendance  immediately.  The 
Prascentrix  bowed  reverently,  and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  whether  the  Lady 
Eveline  hath  been  possessed  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occa- 
sioned this  unhappy  alteration  in  my  purpose  ?  " 

'•  I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her,  from  point  to  point,"  said 
the  Abbess,  "  even  as  it  was  explained  to  me  this  morning  by  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon  the 
subject^,  and  confirmed  but  now  by  your  lordship's  own  mouth." 

"I  am  little  obliged  to  the  ArcMishop,"  said  the  Constable,  "for 
having  forestalled  mv  excuses  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  me  that  they  should  be  accurately  stated,  and  favourably 
received." 

"  That,"  said  the  Abbess,  "  is  but  an  item  of  the  account  betwixt 
you  and  the  Prelate, — it  concerns  not  us." 

•'Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  De  Lacy,  without  taking 
offence  at  the  dryness  of  the  Abbess's  manner,  "  that  Lady  Eveline 
has  heard  this  most  unhappy  change  of  cu-cumstances  without  emo- 
tion,— I  would  say,  without  clispleasure  ?  " 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my  lord,"  answered  the- 
Abbess,  "  and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a  breach  of  faith  or  to  con- 
temn it — never  to  grieve  over  it.  What  my  niece  may  do  in  this  case- 
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I  know  not.  I  am  a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the  world, 
and  would  advise  peace  and  Christian  forgiveness,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  contempt  for  the  unworthy  treatment  which  she  has  re- 
ceived. She  has  followers  and  vassals,  and  friends,  doubtless,  and 
advisers,  who  may  not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  worldly  honour,  recommend 
to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with  this  injury,  but  desire  she  should 
rather  appeal  to  the  King-,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  father's  followers, 
unless  her  liberty  is  restored  to  her  by  the  surrender  of  the  contract 
into  which  she  has  been  enticed. — But  she  comes  to  answer  for  her- 
self.'' 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning*  on  Rose's  arm.  She  had 
laid  aside  mourning  since  the  ceremony  of  tho  Jian^oilles,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  white,  with  an  upper  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her 
head  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as  to  float  about 
her  like  the  misty  cloud  usually  painted  around  the  countenance  of 
a  seraph.  But  the  face  of  Eveline,  though  in  beauty  not  unworthy 
one  of  this  angelic  order,  was  at  present  far  from  resembling  that  of 
a  seraph  in  tranquillity  of  expression.  Her  limbs  trembled,  her 
cheeks  were  pale,  the  tinge  of  red  around  the  eyelids  expressed 
recent  tears ;  yet  amidst  these  natural  signs  of  distress  and  uncer- 
tainty there  was  an  air  of  profound  resignation— a  resolution  to  dis- 
charge her  duty  in  every  emergence  reignino-  in  the  solemn  expres- 
sion of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  showing  lier  prepared  to  govern 
ihe  agitation  which  she  could  not  entirely  subdue.  And  so  well  were 
these  ojjposing  qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution  mingled  on  her 
cheek,  that  Eveline,  in  the  utmost  pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked 
more  fascinating  than  at  that  instant ;  and  Hugo  de  Lacy,  hitherto 
rather  an  unimpassioned  lover,  stood  in  her  presence  with  feelings  as 
if  all  the  exaggerations  of  romance  were  realised,  and  his  mistress 
were  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he  was  to  receive 
liappiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  tlie  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the  warrior 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  the  hand  which  she  rather 
resigned  than  gave  to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  and,  ere 
he  partedkwith  it,  moistened  it  with  one  of  the  few  tears  which  he 
was  ever  known  to  shed.  But,  although  sur])rised,  and  carried  out 
of  his  character  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  regained  his  composure  on 
observing  that  the  Abbess  regarded  his  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  so 
termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph ;  and  he  entered  on  his  defence  be- 
fore Eveline  with  a  manly  earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fervour,  nor 
free  from  agitation,  yet  made  in  a  tone  of  firmness  and  pride,  which 
seemed  assumed  to  meet  and  control  that  of  the  ofiended  Abbess. 

"Ladv,"'  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "  you  have  heard  from  the 
venerable  Abbess  in  what  unhappy  position  I  have  been  placed  since 
yesterday  by  the  rigour  of  the  Archbishoj)— perhaps  I  should  rather 
hay  by  his  just  though  severe  interpretation  of  mv  engagement  in 
the  Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  this  has  been  stated  with 
accurate  truth  by  the  venerable  lady ;  but  as  I  must  no  longer  call 
her  my  friend,  let  me  fear  whether  she  has  done  me  justice  in  her 
commentary  upon  the  unhappy  necessity  which  must  presently  com- 
pel me  to  leave  my  country,  and  with  my  country  to  forego— at  best 
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to  posti)or!e— the  fairest  hopes  wliieh  mau  ever  entertained.  The 
venerable  lady  hath  upbraided  me,  that  being-  myself  the  cause  that 
the  execution  of  yesterday's  contract  is  postponed,  I  would  fain  keep 
it  suspended  over  your  head  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  No 
one  resigns  willingly  such  rights  as  yesterday  gave  me  ;  and,  let  me 
speak  a  boastful  word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to  man  of  woman 
born,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against  all  comers,  with  gruided 
sword  and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for  three  davs'  space. 
But  what  I  would  retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives,  Tarn  will- 
ing- to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as  the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy, 
you  may  command  my  assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and 
make  some  more  fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being  overpowered 
again  by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so  new  to  his  steady  nature, 
that  he  blushed  to  give  way  to  them. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took  the  word.  '''  Kins- 
woman," she  said,  "  you  hear  that  the  generosity — or  the  justice— 
of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
parture upon  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract 
entered  into  upon  the  specific  and  precise  understanding-  that  he 
was  to  remain  in  Eno-land  for  its  fulfilment.  You  cannot,  methinks, 
hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom  which  he  ofl'ers  you,  with  thanks 
for  his  bounty._  For  my  part,  I  will  reserve  mine  own  until  I  shall 
see  that  your  joint  application  is  sufficient  to  win  to  your  purpose 
his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  who  may  again  interfere  with  the  actions 
of  his  friend  the  Lord  Constable,  over  whom  he  has  already  ex- 
erted so  much  influence — for  the  weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spiritual 
concerns." 

"If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  lady,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, "  that  I  have  any  purpose  of  shelterino-  myself  behind  the 
Prelate's  authority,  to  avoid  doing  that  which  I  proclaim  my  readi- 
ness, though  not  my  willingness,  to  do,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  are 
the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of  Hugh  de  Lacy."  And  while 
the  proud  Baron  thus  addressed  a  female  and  a  recluse,  he  could  not 
prevent  his  eye  from  sparkling-,  and  his  cheek  from  flushing. 

"My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman,"  said  Eveline,  summon- 
ing together  her  resolution,  "  and  you,  my  good  lord,  be  not  offended 
if  I  pray  you  not  to  increase  by*  groundless  suspicions  and  hasty 
resentments  your  difficulties  and  mine.  My  lord,  the  obligations 
which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can  never  discharge,  since 
they  comprehend  fortune,  life,  and  honour.  Know  that,  in  my  an- 
guish of  mind,  when  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  my  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  I  vowed  to  tlie  Virgin,  that  (my  honour  safe)  I 
would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  him  whom  Our  Lady  should 
employ  as  her  instrument  to  relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony. 
In  giving  me  a  deliverer,  she  gave  me  a  master ;  nor  could  I  desire 
a  more  noble  one  than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 

"  God  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speaking  eagerly,  as  if 
he  was  afraid  his  resolution  should  fail  ere  he  could  get  the'  renun- 
ciation uttered,  "that  I  should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  sub- 
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jected  yourself  in  the  extremity  of  yonr  distress,  bind  you  to  any 
resolution  in  my  favour  which  can  put  force  on  your  own  inclina- 
tions ! " 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing*  her  applause  of  this 
sentiment,  declaring'  it  was  spoken  like  a  Norman  gentleman  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort 
her  to  beware  how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  candoui-  of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
a  slight  colour  overspreading  her  face,  to  state  her  own  sentiments, 
without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  any  one.  "  I  will  own,  noble 
sir,"  she  said,  "  that  when  your  valour  had  rescued  me  from  ap- 
proaching destruction,  I  could  have  wished— honouring  and  respect- 
ing you,  as  I  had  done  your  late  friend,  my  excellent  father — that 
you  could  have  accepted  a  daughter's  service  from  me.  I  do  not 
pretend  entirely  to  have  surmounted  these  sentiments,  although  I 
have  combated  them,  as  being  unworthy  of  me,  and  ungrateful  to 
you.  But,  from  the  moment  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a 
claim  on  this  poor  hand,  I  have  studiously  examined  my  sentiments 
towards  you,  and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them  coincide  with 
my  duty,  that  I  may  call  myself  assured  that  De  Lacy  would 
not  find  in  Eveline  Berenger  an  indifierent,  far  less  an  unworthy 
bride.  In  this,  sir,  you  may  boldly  confide,  whether  the  union  you 
have  sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed  till  a  longer 
season.  Still  farther,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  postponement  of 
these  nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  their  immediate 
apcoraplishmeut.  I  am  at  present  very  young  and  totally  inexpe- 
rienced. Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render  me  yet  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  a  man  of  honour." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favour,  however  cold  and  qualified,  De 
Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to  restrain  his  transports  as  formerly  to 
moderate  his  agitation. 

"Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness!  '*'  he  said,  kneeling  once  more, 
and  again  possessing  himself  of  her  hand,  "perhaps  I  jught  in 
honour  to  resign  voluntarily  tliose  hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish 
from  me  forcibly.  But  who  could  be  capable  of  such  unrelenting 
magnanimity  ?— Let  me  hope  that  my  devoted  attachment — that 
which  you  shall  hear  of  me  wlien  at  a  distance — that  which  you 
shall  know  of  me  when  near  you — may  give  to  your  sentiments 
a  more  tender  warmth  than  they  now  express ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, blame  me_  not  that  I  accept  your  plighted  faitli  anew, 
under  the  conditions  which  you  attach  to  it.  I  am  conscious  my 
wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to  expect  the  animated  returns  pro- 
per to  youthful  passion— Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with 
those  calmer  sentiments  which  make  life  happy,  though  they  cannot 
make  passion  rapturous.  Your  hand  remains  in  my  grasp,  but  it 
acknowledges  not  my  pressure— Can  it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify 
what  your  lips  have  said?" 

"'Sever, noble  De  Lacy !  "  said  Eveline,  with  more  animation  than 
she  had  yet  expressed  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  tone  was  at  length 
sufficiently  encouraging,  since  her  lover  was  imboldeued  to  take  the 
lips  themselves  for  gnarautee. 
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It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect,  that,  after  hav- 
ing received  this  pledge  of  fidelity,  he  turned  to  concihate  and  to 
appease  the  offended  Abbess.  " I  trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  will  resume  your  former  kind  thoughts  of  me,  which  I 
am  aware  were  only  interrupted  by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  in- 
terest of  her  who  should  be  dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that 
I  may  leave  this  fan-  flower  under  protection  of  the  honoured  lady 
who  is  her  next  in  blood,  happy  and  secure  as  she  must  ever  be, 
while  listening  to  vour  counsels,  and  residing  within  these  sacred 
walls." 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be  propitiated  by  a 
comphment,  which  perhaps  it  had  been  better  policy  to  have  delayed 
till  a  calmer  season.  "My  lord,"  she  said,  "and  you,  fair  kins- 
woman, you  ought  needs  to  be  aware  how  little  my  counsels — not 
frequently  given  where  they  are  unwillingly  listened  to — can  be  of 
avail  to  those  embarked  in  worldl;^  affairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated 
to  religion,  to  solitude,  and  seclusion — to  the  sernce,  in  brief,  of  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been  already^  censured  by  my 
superior  because  I  have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece,  mixed  more 
deeply  in  secular  affairs  than  became  the  head  of  a  convent  of  re- 
cluses— I  will  merit  no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account ;  nor  can 
you  expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered  by  worldly 
ties,  had  been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my  poor  solitude.  But  this 
house  is  too  mean  for  the  residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty 
baron ;  nor  do  I,  in  my  lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness  to 
exercise  over  sucli  an  one  that  authority  which  must  belong  to  me 
over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects.  The  gTave  tenor  of  our 
devotions,  and  the  sereuer  contemplation  to  which  the  females  of  this 
liouse  are  devoted,"  continued  the  Abbess,  with  increasing  heat  and 
vehemence,  "  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  connections,  be 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose  thoughts  must  needs  be  on 
the  worldly  toys  of  love  and  marriage." 

"I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother,"  said  the  Constable,  in 
his  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure,  "  that  a  richly-dowered  maiden, 
unwedded,  and  unlikely  to  wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome  in- 
mate to  the  convent,  than  one  who  cannot  be  separated  fi'om  the 
world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  House's  reve- 
nues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury  in  this  hasty  insinua- 
tion, and  it  only  went  to  confirm  her  purpose  of  rejecting  all  charge 
of  her  niece  during  his  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  disinterested 
as  haughty ;  and  her  only  reason  for  anger  against  her  niece  was, 
that  her  advice  had  not  been  adopted  without  hesitation,  although 
the  matter  regarded  Eveline's  happiness  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  confirmed  her  in  the  reso- 
lution which  she  had  already,  and  hastily  adopted.  "  May  Heaven 
forgive  you,  Sir  Knight,"  she  replied,  "  your  injurious  thoughts  of 
His  servants !  It  is  indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  you  do 
penance  in  the  Holy  Land,  having  such  rash  judgments  to  repent 
of — For  yon,  my  niece,  you  cannot  want  that  hospitality,  which, 
without  verifying,  or  seeming  to  verify,  unjust  suspicions,  I  cannot 
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now  grant  to  you.  while  you  have,  in  your  kiusworaau  of  Bahh-ing- 
liara,  a  secular  relation,  whose  nearness  of  blood  approaches  mine, 
and  who  may  open  her  gates  to  you  without  incurring  the  unworthy 
censure,  that  she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  jour  cost." 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness  which  came  over  Eveline's 
cheek  at  this  proposal,  and,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  repug- 
nance, he  hastened  to  relieve  her  from  the  apprehensions  which  she 
seemed  evidently  to  entertain.  "Xo,  reverend  mother,"  he  said; 
"since  yoiL  so  harshly  reject  the  care  of  your  kinswoman,  she  shall 
not  be_a  burden  to  any  of  her  other  relatives.  While  Hugo  de  Lacy 
hath  six  gallant  castles,  and  many  a  manor  besides,  to  maintain  fire 
upon  their  hearths,  his  betrothed  bride  shall  burden  no  one  with  her 
society,  who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  honour ;  and 
methinks  1  were  much  poorer  than  Heaven  hath  made  me,  could  I 
not  furnish  friends  and  followers  sufficient  to  serve,  obey,  and  pro- 
tect her." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering  from  the  dejection  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  unkindness  of  her  relative;  "since 
some  unhappy  destiny  separates  me  from  the  protection  of  my  father's 
sister,  to  whom  I  could  so  securely  have  resigned  myself,  I  will  neither 
apply  for  shelter  to  any  more  distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which 
YOU,  my  lord,  so  generously  offer ;  since  my  doing  so  might  excite 
Iiarsh,  and,  I  am  sure,  undeserved  reproaches,  against  her  by  whom 
I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less  advisable  dwelling-place.  I  have  made 
my  resolution.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one  friend  left,  but  she  is  a 
powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect  me  against  the  particular  evil 
fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  well  as  against  the  ordinary  evils 
of  human  life." 

"The  Queen,  I  suppose ? "'  said  the  Abbess,  interrupting  her  im- 
patiently. 

"  The  Queen  of  Heaven  !  venerable  kinswoman,"  answered  Eve- 
line ;  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ever  gracious  to  our 
house,  and  so  lately  my  especial  guardian  and  protectress.  Me- 
thinks, since  the  vowed  votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me,  it  is  to  her 
holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  applv  for  succour." 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  unawares  by  this  answer, 

Ei'onounced  the  interjection  "Umph!"  in  a  tone  better  befitting  a 
ollard  or  an  Iconoclast,  than  a  Catholic  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abbess'is  hereditary 
devotion  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  much  decayed 
since  she  had  known  the  full  merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the 
propertv  of  her  own  convent. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silent,  while  the  Con- 
stable alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might  possibly  again 
render  the  abode  of  his  betrothed  bride  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  as 
perilous  as  she  had  on  a  former  occasion  found  it.  To  this  Eveline 
replied,  by  reminding  him  of  the  great  strength  of  her  native  fortress 
—the  various  sieges  which  it  had  withstood — and  the  important  cir- 
cumstance, that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it  was  only  endangered, 
because,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  honour,  her  father  Raymond 
had  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  fought  at  disadvantage  a  battle 
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under  the  walls.  She  farther  sui,'-g'ested..  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
Constable  to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassals  or  hers,  a  seneschal 
of  such  approved  prudence  and  valour  as  might  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  place,  and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  arguments  the  Abbess  rose,  and, 
pleading  her  total  inability  to  give  counsel  in  secular  affairs,  and  the 
rules  of  her  order,  which  called  her,  as  she  said,  M'ith  a  heightened 
colour  and  raised  voice.  "  to  the  simple  and  peaceful  discharge  of  her 
conventual  duties,"  she  left  the  betrothed  parties  in  the  locutory,  or 
parlour,  without  any  company,  save  Rose,  who  prudently  remained 
at  some  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  seemed  agreeable  to  both  ; 
and  when  Eveline  told  Rose  that  they  were  to  return  presently  to  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  under  a  sufficient  escort,  and  were  to  remain 
there  during  the  period  of  the  Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  which  her  follower  had  not  heard  her  make  use  of  for 
many  days.  vShe  spoke  also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind  acquiescence 
of  the  Constable  in  her  wishes,  and  of  his  whole  conduct,  with  a 
warmth  of  gratitude  approaching  to  a  more  tender  feeling. 

"  And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  '"'  if  you  will  speak  un- 
feignedly,  you  must,  I  am  cominced,  allow  that  you  look  upon  thi-: 
interval  of  years,  interposed  betwixt  your  contract  and  your  marriage, 
rather  as  a  respite  than  in  any  other  light." 

"  I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline ;  "  nor  have  I  concealed  from  my  future 
lord  that  such  are  my  feelings,  ungracious  as  they  may  seem.  But 
it  is  my  youth,  Rose,  my  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the 
duties  of  De  Lacy's  wife.  Then  those  evil  auguries  hang  strangely 
ab(>ut  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one  kinswoman,  expelled  almost  froia 
the  roof  of  another,  I  seem  to  myself,  at  present,  a  creature  who  must 
carry  distress  with  her,  pass  where  she  will.  This  evil  hour,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  apprehensions  of  it,  will  give  way  to  time.  AVheu 
I  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  Rose,  I  shall  be  a  full-grov.n 
woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Bereng-er  strong"  within  me,  to  overcome 
those  doubts  and  tremors  which  agitate  the  girl  of  seventeen." 

"Ah!  my  sweet  mistress,''  answered  Rose,  "may  God  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  guide  all  for  the  best ! — But  1  would 
that  this  contract  had  not  taken  place,  or,  having  taken  place,  that 
it  could  have  been  fulfilled  by  your  immediate  union.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Kiug  call'd  down  his  merry-men  all, 

By  one,  and  by  two,  and  three  ; 
Earl  Marshal  uas  wont  to  be  the  foremost  man. 

But  the  hindmost  man  was  he. 

Old  Ballad. 

If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased  from  her  private 
interview  with  De  Lacy,  the  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Constable  arose 
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to  a  hig^her  pitch  of  rapture  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or 
expressing ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the  leeches  who  at- 
tended his  nephew,  fi'om  whom  he  received  a  minute  and  particular 
account  of  his  present  disorder,  with  every  assui'ance  of  a  speedy  re- 
covery, 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  convents  and 
to  the  poor,  masses  to  be  said,  and  tapers  to  be  lighted.  He  visited 
the  Archbishop,  and  received  from  him  his  full  approbation  of  tlie 
course  which  he  proposed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that  out  of 
plenary^  power  which  he  held  from  the  Pope,  the  Prelate  was  willing, 
in  consideration  of  his  instant  obedience,  to  limit  his  stay  in  the  Holy 
Land  to  the  term  of  three  years,  to  become  current  from  his  leaving 
Britain,  and  to  include  the  space  necessary  for  his  return  to  his 
native  country.  Indeed,  having  succeeded  in  the  main  point,  the 
Archbishop  judged  it  wise  to  concede  every  inferior  consideration  to 
a  person  of  the  Constable's  rank  and  character,  whose  good-will  to 
the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential  to  its  success  as  his 
bodily  presence. 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion  highly  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  extricated  himself  from  those 
difficulties  which  in  the  mornino-  seemed  almost  insuperable ;  and 
when  his  officers  assembled  to  disrobe  him  (for  great  feudal  lords 
had  their  levees  and  couchees,  in  imitation  of  sovereign  princes),  he 
distributed  gratuities  among  them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in  a  raucli 
gayer  humour  than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the  minstrel,  who,  sumptu- 
ously dressed,  stood  to  pay  his  respects  among  the  other  attendants, 
"I  will  give  thee  nought  at  present ;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bed- 
side until  I  am  asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning  reward  thy  niinsUelsy 
as  I  like  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "  I  am  already  rewarded,  both  by  the 
liDuour,  and  by  the  liveries,  which  better  befit  a  royal  minstrel 
than  one  of  my  mean  fame  ;  but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  my 
best,  not  out  of  greed  of  future  largess,  but  gratitude  for  past  favours.'' 

"  Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable.  "  Guarine,"  he 
added,  addressing  his  squire,  "let  the  watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou 
remain  within  the  tent— stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hide,  and  sleep, 
or  listen  to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best.  Thou  thinkest  thy- 
self a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of  such  gear." 

It  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some  fiiithful  domestic 
to  sleep  at  night  within  the  tent  of  every  great  baron,  that,  if  danger 
arose,  he  might  not  be  unsupported  or  unprotected.  Guarine  ac- 
cordingly drew  his  sword,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  stretched  him- 
self on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  he 
could  spring  up,  sword  in  hand.  His  broad  black  eyes,  in  which  sleep 
contended  with  a  desire  to  listen  to  tlie  music,  were  fixed  on  Vidal, 
who  saw  them  gUttering  in  the  reflection  of  the  silver  lamp,  like 
those  of  a  dragon  or  a  basilisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the  chords  of  his  rote,  the 
minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to  name  the  subject  on  which  he 
desired  the  exerci^i  nf  his  powers. 
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"  The  trutli  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy,  as  he  h»id  his 
liead  upon  his  pillow. 
After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  sing-ing-  nearly  as 

follows : — 

I. 

"  Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust- 
Write  the  charactera  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream. 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  v."een, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

n. 

"I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 
I  have  yreigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 

How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her  vrord  was  broken  : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night." 

"  How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  "  from  what  drunken  rhymer  did  you  learn  that  half-witted 
satire." 

"  From  an  old,  rago-ed,  crossgrained  friend  of  mine,  called  Ex- 
perience," answered  v  idal.  "  I  pray  Heaven  he  may  never  take 
your  lordship,  or  any  other  worthy  man,  under  his  tuition." 

"  Go  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  in  reply ;  "  thou  art  one  of 
those  wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  that  would  fain  be  thought  witty, 
because  thou  canst  make  a  jest  of  those  things  which  wiser  men 
hold  worthy  of  most  worship, — the  honour  of  men,  and  the  truth 
of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thyself  a  minstrel,  and  hast  no  tale  of 
female  fidelity  ? " 

"1  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them  aside  when 
I  disused  my  practice  of  the  jesting  part  of  the  Joyous  Science. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  pleases  your  nobleness  to  listen,  1  can  sing  you 
an  established  lay  upon  sucli  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  laid  himself  as  if  to 
slumber ;  while  Yidal  began  one  of  those  interminable  and  almost 
innumerable  adventures  concerning  that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair 
Ysolte;  and  of  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  faith  and  affection 
which  she  displayed  in  numerous  situations  of  difficulty  and  peril,  to 
her  paramour,  the  gallant  Sii'  Tristrem,  at  the  expense  of  her  less 
favoured  husband,  the  luckless  King  Mark  of  Cornwall ;  to  whom,  as 
all  the  world  knows.  Sir  Tristrem  was  nephew. 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity  which  De  Lacy  would 
have  chosen ;  but  a  feeling  like  shame  prevented  his  interruptmg 
it,  perhaps  because  he  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  or  acknowledge  the 
unpleasing  sensations  excited  by  the  tenor  of  the  tale.  He  soon  fell 
asleep,  or  feigned  to  do  so ;  and  the  harper,  continuing  for  a  time 
his  monotonous  chant,  began  at  length  himself  to  feel  the  influence 
of  slumber :  his  words,  and  the  notes  which  he  continued  to  touch  upon 
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the  harp,  were  broken  and  interrupted,  and  seemed  to  escape  drow- 
sily from  his  fiug'ers  and  voice.  A  length  the  sounds  ceased  entirely, 
and  the  minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with  his 
head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped  down  by  his  side, 
while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp.  His  slumber,  however,  was  not 
very  long",  and  when  he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  him, 
reconnoitring,  by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp,  whatever  was  in  the 
tent,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand,  which  pressed  his  shoulder  as  if  gently 
to  solicit  his  attention.  At  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  vigilant 
Philip  Guarine  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Thine  office  for  the  night  is 
ended — depart  to  thine  own  quarters  with  aU  the  silence  thou  mayst." 
The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without  reply,  though  per- 
haps not  without  feeling  some  resentment  at  a  dismissal  so  uncere- 
monious. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Oh !  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  you. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  engaged  at  night  is 
apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even  during  slumber,  when  Imagination, 
uncorrected  by  the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  wer 
out  of  whatever  ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  De  Lacy  in  his  dreams  had  some  confused 
idea  of  being  identified  with  the  unlucky  Mark  of  Cornwall ;  and  that 
he  awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions  with  a  brow  more  clouded 
than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  couch  on  the  evening  before. 
He  was  silent,  and  seemed  lost  in  thouglit,  while  his  squire  assisted 
at  his  levee  with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  "Guarine," 
at  lengtli  he  said,  "  know  you  the  stout  Fleming,  who  was  said  to 
liave  borne  him  so  well  at  the  siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ? — a  tall, 
big,  brawny  man." 

"  Surely,'  ray  lord,"  answered  his  squire ;  ''  I  know  "Wilkin  Flam- 
mock— I  saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"  Indeed !  "  replied  the  Constable — "Here,  meanest  thou? — In  this 
city  of  Gloucester  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly  about  his  mer- 
cliandise,  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his  daughter  Rose,  who  is  in  attend- 
ance on  the  gracious  young  Lady  Eveline." 

"  He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not  ? " 

"  Like  most  of  his  kind— a  rampart  to  a  ca.stle,  but  rubbish  in  tha 
field,"  said  the  Norman  squire. 

"  Faithful,  also,  is  he  not  ? "  continued  the  Constable. 

"  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for  their  faith," 
replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual  interest  taken  iu 
one  whom  he  esteemed  a  being  of  an  inferior  order ;  when,  after 
some  farther  inquiries,  the  Constable  ordered  the  Fleming's  attend- 
ance to  be  presently  commanded. 
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Other  business  of  the  morning-  now  occurred  (for  his  speedy  de- 
parture required  many  arrangements  to  be  hastily  adopt-ed),  -when, 
as  the  Constable  was  giving'  audience  to  several  ofi&cers  of  his  troops, 
the  bulky  figure  of  Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the  entrance  of 
tlie  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white  cloth,  and  having  only  a  knife  by  hia 
side. 

'•'Leave  the  tent,  my  masters."  said  De  Lacy,  *'  but  continue  in  at- 
tendance in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  here  comes  one  I  must  speak  to 
in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and  Fleming  were  left 
alone.  '"'You  are  Wilkin  Flammock,  who  fought  well  against  the 
Welsh  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ? '' 

"  I  did  ray  best,^  my  lord,'"  answered  Wilkin — '*I  was  bound  to  it 
by  my  bargain ;  and  I  hope  ever  to  act  Kke  a  man  of  credit." 

"  Methinks,'*'  said  the  Constable,  "'  that  you,  so  stout  of  limb,  and, 
as  I  hear,  so  bold  in  spirit,  might  look  a  little  higher  than  this  weav- 
ing trade  of  thine." 

"No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station,  mv  lord,"  said  Wilkin ; 
"  yet  I  am  so  far  fi'om  complaining  of  mine,  that  I  would  willingly 
consent  it  should  never  be  better,  on  condition  I  could  be  assured  it 
were  never  worse." 

'•Xay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable,  '•'  I  mean  higher  things 
for  you  than  your  modesty  apprehends — I  mean  to  leave  thee  in  a 
charge  of  great  trust.' 

"  Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord,  and  no  one  will  perform 
it  better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

'•'Away  !  thou  art  too  lowly-minded,"  said  the  Constable.  '*'  What 
think'st  thou  of  being  dubl)ed  knight,  as  thy  valour  well  deserves, 
and  left  as  Chattelain  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?  " 

"  For  the  knighthood,  ray  lord,  I  should  crave  your  forgiveness  ; 
for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  a  gilded  helmet  on  a  hog.  For  any 
charge,  whether  of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as 
well  as  another." 

••'  I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way  mended,"  said  the  Con- 
stable, surveying  the  unmilitary  dress  of  the  figure  before  him  ;  "  it 
is  at  present  too  mean  to  befit  the  protector  and  guardian  of  a  young 
lady  of  high  birth  and  rank." 

'•'l  the  guardian  of  a  young  ladv  of  birth  and  rank  1 "  said  Flam- 
mock, his  light  krge  eyes  turning  larger,  lighter,  and  rounder  as  he 
spoke. 

"Even  tliou,"  said  the  Constable.  ''  The  Lady  Eveline  proposes 
to  take  up  her  residence  in  her  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  I 
have  been  casting  about  to  whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her 
person  as  well  as  of  the  stronghold.  Were  I  to  choose  some  knight 
of  name,  as  I  have  many  in  my  household,  he  would  be  setting  about 
to  do  deeds  of  vassalage  upon  the  Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in 
turmoils,  which  would  render  the  safety  of  the  castle  precarious ;  or 
he  would  be  absent  on  feats  of  chivalry,  tournaments,  and  hunting 
parties  :  or  he  would,  perchance,  have  shows  of  that  li^^ht  nature  un- 
der the  walls,  or  even  within  the  courts  of  the  castle,  turning  the 
secluded  and  quiet  abode,  which  becomes  the  situation  of  the  Lady 
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Eveline,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel. — Thee  I  can  confide  in 
— thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is  requisite,  yet  wilt  not  provoke  danger  for 
the  sake  of  danger  itself— thy  oirth,  thy  habits,  will  lead  thee  to  avoid 
those  gaieties,  which,  however  fascinating  to  others,  cannot  but  be 
distasteful  to  thee — thy  management  will  be  as  regular,  as  I  will  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  honourable ;  and  thy  relation  to  her  favourite, 
Rose,  will  render  thy  guardianship  more  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eve- 
line, than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank. — And,  to  speak  to  thee  a 
language  which  thy  nation  readily  comprehends,  the  reward,  Fleming, 
for  the  regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust,  shall  be  beyond 
thy  most  flattering  hope." 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  with 
an  expression  of  surprise,  which  gradually  gave  way  to  one  of  deep 
and  anxious  reflection.  He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  earth  for  a  minute 
after  the  Constable  had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  raising  np  his 
eyes  suddenly,  said,  "It  is  needless  to  seek  for  round-about  excuses. 
This  cannot  be  your  earnest,  my  lord — but  if  it  is,  the  scheme  is 
naught." 

"  How  and  wherefore  ? "  asked  the  Constable,  with  displeased  sur- 
prise. 

"Another  man  may  grasp  at  your  bounty,"  continued  Wilkin, 
"  and  leave  you  to  take  chance  of  the  value  you  were  to  receive  for 
it ;  but  I  am  a  downright  dealer,  I  will  not  take  payment  for  service 
I  cannot  render." 

"  But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore  thou  canst  not,  or  rather 
will  not,  accept  this  trust  ? "  said  the  Constable.  "  Surely,  if  I  am 
willing  to  confer  such  confidence,  it  is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  but  methinks  the  noble 
Lord  de  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise  Lord  de  Lacy  should  foresee, 
that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no  fitting  guardian  for  his  plighted  bride. 
Think  her  shut  up  in  yonder  solitary  castle,  under  sucli  respectable 
protection,  and  reflect  how  long  the  place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land 
of  love  and  of  adventure !  We  shall  have  minstrels  singing  ballads 
by  the  threave  under  our  windows,  and  such  twangling  of  harps  as 
would  be  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as 
clerks  say  happened  to  those  of  Jericho — We  shall  have  as  many 
knights-errant  around  us  as  ever  had  Charlemagne,  or  Kingf  Arthur. 
Mercy  on  me  !  A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse  immured 
— so  will  they  term  it — in  a  tower,under  the  guardianship  of  an  old 
Flemish  weaver,  would  bring  lialf  the  chivalry  in  England  round  us, 
to  break  lances,  vow  vows,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not  what 
follies  besides. — Think  you  such  gallants,  with  the  blood  flying 
through  their  veins  like  quicksilver,  would  much  mind  my  bidding 
them  begone  ?  " 

"  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcullis,"  said  the 
Constable,  with  a  constrained  smile. 

"  And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would  mind  these  impe- 
diments ?  such  are  the  very  essence  of  the  adventures\.  which  they 
come  to  seek. — The  Knight  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the 
moat — he  of  the  Eagle  would  fly  over  the  walls — he  of  the  Thunder- 
bolt would  burst  open  the  gates." 
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'•'  Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  De  Lacy. 

"And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Fleming,  "like  the  Castle  of 
Tintadgel  in  the  old  hangings,  all  for  the  lore  of  fair  lady  ? — And 
then  those  gay  dames  and  demoiselles,  who  go  upon  adventure  from 
castle  to  castle,  from  tournament  to  tournament,  with  bare  bosoms, 
flaunting  plumes,  poniards  at  their  sides,  and  javelins  in  their  hands, 
chattering  like  magpies,  and  fluttering'  like  jays,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
cooing  like  doves — how  am  I  to  exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's privacj^  ? " 

"By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  answered  the  Constable, 
still  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocularity ;  "a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy 
vvarrant." 

'•'  Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "if  the  Flemish  weaver  say  shut, 
wlieu  the  Norman  young  lady  says  open,  think  which  has  best  chance 
of  being  obeyed.  At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardian- 
ship, and  such  like,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it— I  would  not  undertake  to 
be  guardian  to  the  chaste  Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted 
castle  which  no  living  thing  could  approach." 

"  Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  of  a 
vulgar  debauchee,  who  laughs  at  female  constancy,  because  he  has 
lived  only  with  the  most  worthlcvss  of  the  sex.  Yet  thou  shouldst 
know  the  contrary,  having,  as  I  know,  a  most  virtuous  daughter " 

"  Whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin,  breaking  in  upon 
die  Constable's  speech  with  somewhat  more  emotion  than  he  usually 
displayed.  "But  law,  my  lord,  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and 
direct  my  wife,  as  both  law  and  nature  give  me  power  and  charge  ■ 
over  my  daughter.  That  which  I  can  govern,  I  can  be  answerable 
for ;  but  how  to  discharge  me  so  well  of  a  delegated  trust,  is  another 
question.  —  Stay  at  home,  my  good  lord,"  continued  the  honest 
Fleming,  observing  that  his  speech  made  some  impression  upon  De 
Lacy;  "let  a  fool's  advice  for  once  be  of  avail  to  change  a  wise 
man's  purpose,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no  wise  hour.  Remain  in  your 
own  land,  rule  your  own  vassals,  and  protect  your  own  bride.  You 
only  can  claim  her  cheerful  love  and  ready  obedience ;  and  sure  I  am, 
that,  without  pretending  to  guess  what  she  may  do  if  separated  from 
you,  she  will,  under  your  own  eye,  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  a 
loving  spouse." 

"  And  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?  '*  said  the  Constable,  with  a  sigh,  his 
heart  confessing  the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  which  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  following-, 

"Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain  it,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Flammock.  "If  those  Latins  and  Greeks,  as  they  call  them, 
are  no  better  men  than  I  have  heard,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
they  or  the  heathen  have  the  country  that  has  cost  Europe  so  much 
blood  and  treasiu'e." 

"  In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable,  "there  is  sense  in  what  thou 
say'st ;  but  I  caution  thee  to  repeat  it  not,  lest  thou  be  taken  for  a 
heretic  or  a  Jew.  For  me,  my  word  and  oath  are  pledged  beyond 
retreat,  and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  I  may  best  name  for  that 
important  station,  which  thy  caution  has— not  without  some  shadow 
of  reason — induced  thee  to  decline," 
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"  There  is  no  mnn  to  whom  your  hardship  can  so  naturally  or  hon- 
ourably transfer  such  a  charg'eV'  said  "Wilkin  Flammock,  "as  to  the 
kinsman  near  to  you,  and  possessed  of  your  trust ;  yet  much  better 
would  it  be  were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any  one." 

'•  If,"  said  the  Constable,  '*'  by  my  near  kinsman,  you  mean  Randal 
de  Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  I  consider  him  as  totally  worth- 
less, and  undeserving-  of  honourable  confidence." 

"Xay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock,  "nearer  to  you  by  blood, 
and,  unless  I  ,<i-reatly  mistake,  much  nig-hor  also  in  aflfection— I  had 
in  mind  your  lordship's  nephew,  Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung-  him ;  but  instantly 
re])lied,  with  forced  composure,  "Damian  was  to  have  gone  in  my 
ptead  to  Palestine — it  now  seems  I  must  g-o  in  liis ;  for,  since  this 
last  illness,  the  leeches  have  totally  changed  their  minds,  and  con- 
sider tliat  warmth  of  the  climate  as  dangerous,  Avhich  they  formerly 
decided  to  be  salutary.  But  our  learned  doctors,  like  our  learned 
priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  rig-ht,  change  their  counsels  as  they  may; 
and  we  poor  laymen  still  in  the  wrong-.  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely  on 
Damian  with  the  utmost  confidence  ;  but  he  is  young",  Flammock — 
very  young- — and  in  tliat  particular  resembles  but  too  nearly  the 
party  who  might  be  otherwise  committed  to  his  charg-e." 

"Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken  Fleming",  "re- 
main at  home,  and  be  yourself  the  protector  of  what  is  naturally  so 
dear  to  you." 

•'  Once  more,  I  repeat  that  I  cannot,"  answered  the  Constable. 
"  The  step  which  I  have  adopted  as  a  great  duty  may  perhaps  be  a 
great  error— 1  only  know  that  it  is  irretrievable." 

"Trust  your  ne])hew,  then,  my  lord,"  rephed  AVilkin — "he  is  hon- 
est and  true ;  and  it  is  better  trusting"  young'  lions  than  old  wolves. 
He  may  err,  perhaps,  but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

*•  Thou  art  rig'ht,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and  perhaps  £ 
ouglu  to  wish  1  had  sooner  asked  tiiy  counsel,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let 
what  has  passed  be  a  secret  betwixt  us ;  and  bethink  thee  of  some- 
thing that  may  advantag-e  thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speaking" 
about  my  afiairs." 

"  Tliat  account  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord,"  replied  Flammock ; 
"  for  my  object  was  to  ask  your  lordship's  favour  to  obtain  certain 
extensions  of  our  privileg'es,  in  yonder  wild  corner  where  we  Flem- 
ings have  made  our  retreat." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant,"  said  the  Con- 
.^table.  And  the  honest  Fleming",  among  whose  good  qualities  scru- 
pulous delicacy  was  not  the  foreniost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  great 
minuteness,  the  particulars  of  his  request  or  petition,  long"  pursued 
in  vain,  but  to  which  this  interview  was  the  means  of  insuring'  suc- 
cess. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  resolution  which  he  had 
formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  and  to  the  no 
small  astonishment  of  his  nephew,  intimated  to  him  his  change  of 
destination  ;  alleging  his  own  hurried  departure,  Damian's  late  and 
present  illness,  together  with  the  necessary  protection  to  be  afforded 
to  the  Lady  Eveline,  as  reasons  why  his  nephew  must  needs  reraaio 
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behind  him — to  represent  him*  during"  his  absence— to  protect  tho 
family  rig-hts,  and  assert  the  family  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy 
— above  all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young*  and  beautiful  bride, 
whom  his  uncle  and  patron  had  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to 
abandon  for  a  time.  '. 

Damian  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the  Constable  communicated 
this  change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he  might  think  the  circumstance 
fortunate,  that  in  this  position  he  could  conceal  from  his  uncle's 
observation  the  various  emotions  which  he  could  not  help  feeling" : 
■while  the  Constable,  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  is  desirous  of 
hastily  finishing  what  he  has  to  say  on  an  unpleasant  subject,  hurried 
over  an  account  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  in  order 
that  his  nephew  might  have  the  means  of  discharging",  with  sufficient 
effect,  the  important  trust  committed  to  him. 

The  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  dream,  which  he  had  not  the 
power  of  interrupting,  thoug"h  there  was  something-  within  him  which 
whispered  there  would  be  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrat- 
ing against  his  uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Something"  he  accord- 
ingly attempted  to  say,  when  the  Constable  at  length  paused ;  but  it 
was  too  feebly  spoken  to  shake  a  resolution  fully  though  hastily 
adopted  and  explicitly  announced,  by  one  not  in  the  use  to  speak 
before  his  purpose  was  fixed,  or  to  alter  it  when  it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could  be  termed  such, 
was  spoken  in  terms  too  contradictory  to  be  intellig"ible.  In  one 
moment  he  professed  his  regret  for  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped 
to  gather  in  Palestine,  and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his  pur- 
pose, but  permit  him  to  attend  his  banner  thither;  and  in  the  next 
sentence,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  defend  the  safety  of  Lady 
Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.    De  Lacy  saw  nothing  incon- 


sistent in  these  feelings,  though  they  were  for  the  moment  contradic- 
tory to  each  other.  It  was  natural,  he  thought,  that  a  young  knight 
should  be  desirous  to  win  honour — natural  also  that  he  should  wil- 
lino'ly  assume  a  charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  it 
was  no  wonder  that,  assuming  his  new  office  willingly,  the  young 
man  should  vet  feel  regret  at  losing  the  prospect  of  honourable 
adventure,  which  he  must  abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled  in 
reply  to  the  broken  expostulations  of  his  nephew  ;  and,  having  con- 
firmed his  former  arrangement,  left  the  young  man  to  reflect  at 
leisure  on  his  change  of  destination,  while  he  himself,  in  a  second 
visit  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose  which  he 
had  adopted  to  the  Abbess  and  to  his  bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  vras  in  no  measure  abated  by 
this  communication ;  in  which,  indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  little 
interest.  She  pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  know- 
ledge of  secular  affairs,  if  she  should  chance  to  mistake  the  usages 
of  the  world;  yet  she  had  always,  she  said,  understood  that  the 
guardians  of  the  young  and  beautiful  of  her  own  sex  were  chosen 
from  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

"  Your  own  unkindness,  lady,"  answered  the  Constable,  "leaves  me 
no  better  choice  than  I  have  made.     Since  the  Lady  Eveline's  near- 
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est  friends  deny  her  the  privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the 
claim  with  which  she  has  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  side,  were  worse 
than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure  for  her  the  protection  of  my  near- 
est male  heir.  Damian  is  young,  but  he  is  true  and  honourable;  nor 
does  the  chivalry  of  England  afford  me  a  better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with  consternation,  at 
the  resolution  which  her  bridegroom  thus  suddenly  announced ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  remark  of  the  Lady  Abbess  made 
the  answer  of  the  Constable  necessary,  and  prevented  him  from 
observing  that  her  colour  shifted  more  than  once  fi'om  pale  to  deep 
red. 

Rose,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference,  drew  close  up  to 
her  mistress ;  and,  by  affecting  to  adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she 
strongly  pressed  her  hand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to  com- 
J)ose  her  mind  for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and  decisive,  and  announced 
with  a  firmness  which  showed  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment 
liad  passed  away  or  been  suppressed.  "  In  case  of  danger,"  she  said, 
"  she  would  not  fail  to  apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid, 
as  he  had  once  done  before ;  but  she  did  not  apprehend  any  danger 
at  present,  within  her  own  secure  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureusc, 
where  it  was  her  purpose  to  dwell,  attended  only  by  her  own  house- 
hold. She  was  resolved,"  she  continued,  "in  consideration  of  hei' 
peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  retirement,  which  she  ex- 
pected would  not  be  violated  even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who 
was  to  act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her  safety 
made  his  visit  unavoidable." 

Tlie  Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in  a  proposal,  which  her 
ideas  of  decorum  recommended ;  and  preparations  were  hastily  made 
for  the  Lady  Eveline's  return  to  the  castle  of  her  father.  Two  in- 
terviews which  intervened  before  her  leaving  the  convent,  were  in 
\heir  nature  painful.  The  first  was  when  Damian  was  formally  pre- 
tfcnted  to  her  by  his  uncle,  as  the  delegate  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  own  property,  and,  which  was  much  dearer 
to  him,  as  he  affirmed,  the  protection  of  her  person  and  interest. 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one  glance;  but  that  single  look 
comprehended  and  reported  to  her  the  ravage  which  disease,  aided 
by  secret  grief,  had  made  on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  counte- 
nance of  the  youth  before  her.  She  received  his  salutation  in  a  man- 
ner as  embarrassed  as  that  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and,  to  his  hesita- 
ting proffer  of  service,  answered,  that  she  trusted  only  to  be  obliged 
to  him  for  his  good-will  during  the  interval  of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the  next  trial  which  she  was 
to  undergo.  It  was  not  without  emotion,  although  she  preserved 
lier  modest  composure,  and  De  Lacy  his  calm  gravity  of  deportment. 
His  voice  faltered,  however,  when  he  came  to  announce,  "that  it 
were  unjust  she  should  be  bound  by  the  engagement  which  she  had 
oeen  graciously  contented  to  abide  under.  Three  years  he  liad 
assigned  for  its  term ;  to  whicli  space  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  had 
consented  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  absence.  If  I  appear  not 
when  these  are  elapsed,"  he  said,  "let  the  Lady  Eveline  conclude 
that  the  grave  holds  De  Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her  mate  some  hap- 
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pier  man.  She  cannot  find  one  more  grateful,  thoug:li  there  are 
many  who  better  deserve  her."' 

On  these  terms  they  parted;  and  the  Constable,  speedily  after- 
wards embarking',  ploughed  the  narrow  seas  for  the  shores  of  Flan- 
ders, where  he  proposed  to  unite  his  forces  with  the  Count  of  that 
rich  and  warlike  country,  who  had  lately  taken  the  Cross,  and  to 
proceed  hy  the  route  which  should  be  found  most  practicable  on 
their  destmation  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  broad  pennon,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Lacys,  streamed  forward  with  a  favourable  wind  from 
the  prow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to  the  quarter  of  the  horizon 
where  its  renown  was  to  be  augmented ;  and,  considering  the  fame 
of  the  leader,  and  the  excellence  of  the  soldiers  wlio  followed 
him,  a  more  gallant  band,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  never  went 
to  avenge  on  the  Saracens  the  evils  endured  by  the  Latins  of  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  with  the  Abbess,  whose 
offended  dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  slight  regard  which  she 
had  paid  to  her  opinion,  resumed  her  journey  homeward  to  her 
paternal  castle,  where  her  household  was  to  be  aiTanged  in  a  manner 
suggested  by  the  Constable,  and  approved  of  by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accommodation  at  every 
halting  place  which  she  had  experienced  upon  her  journey  to  Glou- 
cester, and,  as  before,  the  piu-veyor  was  invisible,  although  slie  could 
be  at  little  loss  to  guess  his  name.  Yet  it  appeared  as  if  the  charac- 
ter of  those  preparations  was  in  some  degree  altered.  All  the 
realities  of  convenience  and  accommodation,  with  the  most  perfect 
assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her  eveiywhere  on  the  route ;  but 
they  were  no  longer  mingled  with  that  display  of  tender  gallantry 
and  taste,  which  marked  that  the  attentions  were  naid  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  female.  The  clearest  fountainhead,  and  the  most 
shady  grove,  were  no  longer  selected  for  the  noontide  repast :  but 
the  house  of  some  franklin,  or  a  small  abbey,  afforded  the  necessary 
hospitality.  All  seemed  to  be  ordered  with'  the  most  severe  atten- 
tion to  rank  and  decorum — it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict 
order,  rather  than  a  yoimg  maiden  of  high  quaHty  and  a  rich  in- 
heritance, had  been  journeying  through  the  land;  and  Eveline, 
though  pleased  with  the  dehcacy  which  seemed  thus  to  respect  her 
unprotected  and  pecidiar  condition,  would  sometimes  think  it  un- 
necessary that,  by  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  shotdd  be  forced  on  her 
recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian,  to  whose  care  she  had 
been  so  solemnly  committed,  did  not  even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on 
the  road.  Something  there  was  which  whispered  to  her,  that  close 
and  frequent  intercom'se  might  be  unbecoming — even  dangerous ; 
but  sm'ely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  knight  and  gentleman  enjoined 
him  some  personal  communication  with,  the  mjideu  imder  his  escori, 
were  it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommodations  had  been  made  to  her 
satisfaction,  or  if  she  had  any  special  wish  which  was  ungratified. 
The  only  intercourse,  however,  which  took  place  betwixt  them,  was 
through  means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's  youthful  page,  who 
came  at  morning  and  evening  to  receive  Eveline's  commands  con- 
cerning their  route,  and  tlie  hours  of  journey  and  repose. 
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These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveliue's  return  less 
endurable ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  society  of  Rose,  she  would 
have  found  herself  under  an  intolerably  irksome  degree  of  constraint. 
She  even  hazarded  to  her  attendant  some  remarks  upon  the  sin- 
gularity of  De  Lacy's  conduct,  who,  authorised  as  he  was  by  his 
situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afraid  to  approach  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  basilisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as  if  it  had  been 
unheard ;  but  when  her  mistress  made  a  second  remark  to  the  same 
purpose,  she  answered,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  character, . 
thoug-h  pei'haps  with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  "  Damian  de  Lacy 
judges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to  whom  the  safe  keeping-  of  a  royal 
treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not  indulge  himself  too  often  by  gazing 
upon  it." 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veil,  nor  did  she  again 
during  their  journey  mention  the  name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

When  the  grey  turrets  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  greeted  her  sight 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  she  once  more  beheld  her 
father's  banner  floating  from  its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of 
her  approach,  her  sensations  were  mingled  with  pain  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  she  looked  towards  that  ancient  home  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
where  she  might  indulge  the  new  train  of  thoughts  Avhich  circum- 
stances had  opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes  which  had  sheltered 
her  infancy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the  ancient  portal  as 
soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to  the  well  known  foces  which  showed 
themselves  on  all  sides,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting  at 
tlie  chapel  door,  she  had  penetrated  to  the  crypt,  in  which  was  pre- 
served the  miraculous  painting.  There,  prostrate  on  tlie  ground, 
she  implored  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  througli 
those  intricacies  in  which  she  had  involved  herself,  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in  her  anguish  before  the  same 
shrine.  If  the  prayer  was  misdirected,  its  purport  was  virtuous  and 
sincere ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  doubt  that  it  attained  that  Heaven 
towards  whish  it  was  devoutly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

The  Virgin's  image  falls— yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  might  blend 
All  that  was  mix'd,  and  reconciled  in  her. 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden's  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

Wordsworth. 

The  household  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  of  an  estabhshment 
becoming  her  present  and  future  rank,  was  of  a  solemn  and  seques- 
tci'ed  character,  corresponding  to  her  place  of  residence,  and  the 
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privacy  connected  with  her  situation,  retired  as  she  Nvaa  from  the 
class  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unengaged,  and  yet  not  united  with 
tliat  of  matrons,  who  enjoy  the  i)rotection  of  a  married  name.  Her 
immediate  female  attendants,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, constituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The  garrison  of  the 
castle,  besides  household  servants,  consisted  of  veterans  of  tried 
faith,  the  followers  of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  many  a  bloody 
tield,  to  whom  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar 
as  any  of  their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and  whose  courage, 
nevertheless,  tempered  by  age  and  experience,  was  not  likely  to 
engage  in  any  rash  adventure  or  accidental  quarrel.  These  men 
maintained  a  constant  and  watchful  guard,  commanded  by  the 
steward,  but  under  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who,  besides  dis- 
cliarging  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  at  times  pleased  to  show 
some  sparkles  of  his  ancient  militaiy  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any  sudden  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  surprise  the  castle,  a  strong  body  of 
forces  were  disposed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
ready,  on  the  least  alarm,  to  advance  to  defend  the  place  against 
any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders,  who,  undeterred  by  the  fate 
of  Gwenwyn,  might  have  the  hardihood  to  form  a  regular  siege. 
To  this  band,  which,  under  the  eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy  himself,  was 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be  added  on  occasion  all 
the  military  force  of  the  Marches,  comprising  numerous  bodies  of 
Flemings,  and  other  foreigners,  who  held  their  establishments  by 
military  tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile  violence,  the  life 
of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and  simple,  as  might  have  excused 
youth  and  beauty  for  wishing  for  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of 
some  danger.  The  labours  of  the  needle  were  only  relieved  by  a 
walk  round  the  battlements,  where  Eveline,  as  she  passed  arm  in 
arm  with  Rose,  received  a  military  salute  from  each  sentinel  in  turn, 
or  in  the  courtyard,  where  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  the  domestics 
paid  her  the  same  respect  which  she  received  above  from  the  pikes 
and  javelins  of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to  extend  their  airing 
beyond  the  castle  gate,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  doors  and  bridges 
were  to  be  opened  and  lowered  ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  to  get 
under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  the  case  might  require, 
attended  for  the  security  of  the  Lady  Eveline's  person.  Without 
this  military  attendance  they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as 
the  mills,  where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his  warlike  deeds  forgotten, 
was  occupied  with  his  mechanical  labours.  But  if  a  farther  disport 
was  intended,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  to 
hunt  or  hawk  for  a  few  hours,  her  safety  was  not  confided  to  a  guard 
so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle  might  afford.  _  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Raoul  should  announce  her  purpose  to  Damian  by  a  special 
messenger  despatched  the  evening  before,  that  there  might  be  time 
before  daybreak  to  scour,  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  the  region 
in  which  she  intended  to  take  her  pleasure ;  and  sentinels  were 
placed  in  all  suspicious  places  while  she  continued  in  the  field.  _  In 
truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an  excursion. 
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without  any  formal  annunciation  of  her  intention ;  but  all  her  pur- 
poses seemed  to  be  known  to  Damian  as  soon  as  they  were  formed, 
and  she  was  no  sooner  abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen 
from  his  camp  were  seen  scouring  the  valleys,  and  guarding  the 
mountain-pass,  and  Damian's  own  plume  was  usually  beheld  con- 
spicuous among  the  distant  soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  sport,  that  Eveline  seldom  resorted  to  amusement 
which  was  attended  with  such  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many 
persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might,  in  the  evening  Father 
Aldroyand  was  wont  to  read  out  of  some  holy  legend,  or  from  the 
homilies  of  some  departed  saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for 
the  hearing  of  his  little  congregation.  Sometimes  also  he  read  and 
expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
good  man's  attention  was  so  strangely  turned  to  tlie  military  part  of 
the  Jewish  history,  that  he  was  never  able  to  quit  the  books  of 
Judges  and  of  Kings,  together  with  the  triumphs  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus ;  although  the  manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the  victories 
of  the  children  of  Israel  was  much  more  amusing  to  himself  than 
edifying  to  his  female  audience. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  Rose  obtained  permission  for  a  strolling 
ir.instrel  to  entertain  an  hour  with  his  ditty  of  love  and  chivalry : 
i^oinetimes  a  pilgrim  from  a  distant  shrine,  repaid  by  long  tales  of 
the  wonders  which  he  had  seen  in  other  lands,  the  hospitality  whicli 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  afibrded;  and  sometimes  also  it  happened, 
lliat  the  interest  and  intercession  of  the  tiring-woman  obtained  ad- 
mission for  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlars,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  found  profit  by  carrying  from  castle  to  castle  the  materials  of 
lich  dresses  and  female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  travelling  jesters, 
arc  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  amusements;  and  though  his 
iiatiosi  subjected  him  to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh 
l)aid,  with  his  huge  harp  strung  with  horse  hair,  was  sometimes 
admitted  to  vary  tlie  uniformity  of  their  secluded  life.  But,  saving 
such  amusements,  and  saving  also  the  regular  attendance  upon  the 
religious  duties  at  the  chapel,  it  was  impossible  for  life  to  glide  away 
in  more  wearisome  monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  tlie  Garde 
3.)oloureuse.  Since  the  death  of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting 
fuid  hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of  honour  and  deeds 
of  chivalry,  the  gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  said  to  have  enveloped 
the  ancient  mansion  of  Raymond  Berenger,  were  it  not  that  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  armed  warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the 
battlements,  gave  it  rather  the  aspect  of  a  state-prison ;  and  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  gradually  became  infected  by  the  character 
of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression  which  her 
naturally  lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate  to  resist ;  and,  as  her 
ruminations  became  graver,  had  caught  tliat  calm  and  contemplative 
raann^r  which  is  so  often  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastical  t^m- 
peraraent.    She  meditated  deeply  upon  the  former  accidents  of  her 
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life  ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her  thoughts  repeatedly  wandered 
back  to  the  two  several  periods  on  which  she  had  witnessed,  or  sup- 
posed that  she  had  ^yitnes3ed,  a  supernatural  appearance.  Then  it 
was  that  it  often  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  good  and  eyil  power  strove 
for  mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitude  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-importance ;  and  it  _  is 
when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with  their  own  thoughts,  that  fanatics 
have  reveries,  and  imagmed  saints  lose  themselves  in  imaginary 
ecstasies.  With  Eveline  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  went  not  such  a 
length,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  the  vision  of  the  night  she  sav/ 
sometimes  th^  aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse  bending 
upon  her  glances  of  pity,  comfort,  and  protection;  sometimes  the 
ominous  form  of  the  Saxon  castle  of  Baldringham,  holding  up  the 
bloody  hand  as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with  revenge  the  descendant  of 
her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  reflect  that  she  was 
the  last  branch  of  her  house — a  house  to  which  the  tutelage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  e^il  influence  of 
the  revengeful  Yanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached  for  ages.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  the  prize,  for  the  disposal  of  which  the 
benign  saint  and  vindictive  fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and 
keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interruption  of  her  medita- 
tions from  any  external  circumstance  of  interest  and  amusement,  she 
became  pensive,  absent,  wrapt  herself  up  in  contemplations  which 
Avithdrew  her  attention  from  the  conversation  around  her,  and 
walked  in  the  world  of  reality  like  one  who  is  still  in  a  dream. 
When  she  thought  of  her  engagement  with  the  Constable  of  Chester, 
it  was  with  resignation,  but  without  a  wish,  and  almost  without  an 
expectation,  that  she  would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had 
accomplished  her  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deliverer  in  ex- 
change for  her  own  ;  and  although  she  held  herself  willing  to  redeem 
the  pledge — nay,  would  scarce  confess  to  herself  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  thought  of  doing  so — yet  it  is  certain  that  she  entertained 
unavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse  would  not 
be  a  severe  creditor ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  readiuess  she  had  shovirn 
to  accomplish  her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her  claim  in  its  full 
rigour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  have  wished 
that  her  gallant  deliverer,  vrhom  she  had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for, 
should  experience  any  of  those  fatalities  which  in  the  Holy  Land  so 
often  changed  the  laurel-wreath  into  cypress ;  but  other  accidents 
chanced,  when  men  had  been  long  abroad,  to  alter  those  purposes 
with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Garde  Doioureuse,  had 
recited,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady  and  household,  the  celebrated 
lay  of  the  Count  of  Gleicheu,  who,  already  married  in  his  own 
country,  laid  himself  under  so  many  obligations  in  the  East  to  a 
Saracen  princess,  through  whose  m'eifiis  he  achieved  his  freedom, 
that  he  married  her  also.  The  Pope  and  his  conclave  were  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  double  wed!'->ck,  in  a  case  so  extraordhiary ;  and 
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the  good  Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed  between  two 
wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps  between  them  under  the  same 
monument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  liad  been  various 
and  discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father  Aldrovand  considered  it  as 
altogether  false,  and  an  unworthy  calumny  on  the  head  of  the  Church, 
in  affirming  his  Holiness  would  countenance  such  irregularity.  Old 
Margery,  with  the  tender-heartedness  of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept 
bitterly  for  pity  during  the  tale,  and,  never  questioning  either  the 
power  of  the  Pope  or  the  propriety  of  his  decision,  was  pleased  that 
a  mode  of  extrication  was  found  for  a  complication  of  love  distresses 
which  seemed  almost  inextricable.  Dame  Gillian  declared  it  un- 
reasonable, that,  since  a  woman  was  only  allowed  one  husband,  a 
man  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives;  while  Raoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  verjuice,  pitied 
the  deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who  could  be  fool  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

"  Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady  Eveline  ;  "  and  do  you, 
my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  judgment  upon  the  Count  of  Gleichen 
and  his  two  wives.*' 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  "She  was  not  much  accustomed  to 
think  of  such  matters  ;  but  that,  in  her  apprehension,  the  wife  who 
could  be  contented  with  but  one  half  of  her  husband's  aftections  had 
never  deserved  to  engage  the  slightest  share  of  tliem." 

"  Tliou  art  partly  right,  Rose,"  said  Eveline:  "and  methinks  the 
European  lady,  wlien  she  found  herself  outshone  by  the  young  and 
beautiful  foreign  princess,  would  liave  best  consulted  her  own  dignity 
in  resigning  the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no  more  trouble 
than  in  annulling  the  marriage,  as  has  been  done  in  cases  of  more 
frequent  occurrence." 

Ihis  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  even  gaiety,  which  in- 
timated to  her  faithful  attendant  with  how  little  etfort  she  herself 
could  have  made  such  a  sacrifice,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of 
lier  affections  towards  the  Constable.  But  there  was  another  than 
the  Constable  on  whom  her  thoughts  turned  more  frequently,  thougli 
involuntarily,  than  perhaps  in  prudence  they  sliouid  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damian  de  Lacy  had  not  been  erased  from 
Eveline's  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  renewed  by  hearing  his  name 
so  often  mentioned,  and  by  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon  her  con- 
venience, mterest,  and  safety ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from 
waiting  on  her  in  person,  he  never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct  com- 
nmnication  with  herself,  to  consult  her  pleasure,  even  upon  what 
most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand,  or  by  Rose,  to 
Amelot,  Damian's  page,  while  thev  gave  an  air  of  formality  to  their 
intercourse,  which  Eveline  thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind, 
yet  served  to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  connection  between  them, 
and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her  memory.  The  remark  by  which 
Rose  had  vindicated  the  distance  observed  by  her  youthful  guardian 
eometime?  arose  to  her  recollection ;  and  while  her  soul  repelled  with 
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scom  the  suspicion,  that,  in  any  case,  liis  presence,  whether  at 
intervals  or  constantly,  could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's  interest, 
she  conjured  up  various  arguments  for  giving"  him  a  frequent  place 
in  her  memory. — Was  it  uot  her  duty  to  think  of  Damian  often  and 
kindly,  as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best  beloved,  and  most  trusted 
relative? — Was  he  not  her  former  deliverer  and  her  present 
guardian? — And  might  he  not  be  considered  as  an  instrument 
specially  employed  by  her  divine  patroness,  in  rendering  effectual 
the  protection  with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more  than  one 
emergency? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions  which  were_  laid 
on  their  intercourse,  as  against  something  which  inferred  suspicion 
and  degradation,  like  the  compelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had 
heard  the  Paynira  infidels  of  the  East  subjected  their  females.  Why 
should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in  the  benefits  which  he  conferred 
upon  her,  and  the  cares  he  took  for  her  safety,  and  hear  .his  senti- 
ments only  by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of  them  had  been  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fatal  or  infectious  disorder, 
which  might  render  their  meeting  dangerous  to  the  other  ?— And  if 
they  did  meet  occasionally,  what  else  could  be  the  consequence,  save 
thai  the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister — of  a  trusty  and  kind 
guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relative  and  honoured 
}»atron— might  render  the  melancholy  seclusion  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  more  easy  to  be  endured  by  one  so  young  in  years, 
and,  though  dejected  by  present  circumstances,  naturally  so  gay  in 
temper? 

Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to  Eveline,  when 
tracing  it  in  her  own  mind,  so  conclusive,  that  she  several  times  re- 
solved to  communicate  her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Flammock,  it  so 
chanced  that,  whenever  she  looked  on  the  calm  steady  blue  eye  of 
the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remembered  that  her  unblemished  faith 
was  mixed  with  a  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  proof  against  every 
consideration,  she  feared  lest  she  might  be  subjected  in  the  opinion 
of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from  which  her  own  mind  freed  her ; 
and  her  proud  Norman  spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obhged  to 
justify  herself  to  another,  when  she  stood  self  acquitted  to  her  own 
mind.  "Let  things  be  as  they  are,"  she  said;  "and  let  us  endure 
all  the  weariness  of  a  life  which  might  be  so  easily  rendered  more 
cheerful,  rather  than  that  this  zealous  but  punctilious  friend  should, 
in  the  strictness  and  nicety  of  her  feelings  on  my  account,  conceive 
me  capable  of  encouraging  an  intercourse  which  could  lead  to  a  less 
worthy  thought  of  me  in  the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  man — 
or  of  womankind."  But  even  this  vacillation  of  opinion  and  resolit- 
tion  tended  to  bring  the  image  of  the  handsome  young  Damian  more 
frequently  before  the  Lady  Eveline's  fancy,  than  perhaps  his  uncle, 
had  he  known  it,  would  altogether  have  approved  of  In  such  reflec- 
tions, however,  she  never  indulged  long,  ere  a  sense  of  the  singular 
destiny  which  had  hitherto  attended  her  led  her  back  into  the  more 
melancholy  contemplations  from  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  youthful 
fano^'  had  for  a  short  time  emancipated  her. 
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CHAPTER   XXm. 

Ours  is  the  skie, 

Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  flie. 

Randolph. 

One  bright  September  morniug',  old  Raoul  was  busy  iu  tlie  mews 
wliere  he  kept  his  hawks,  grumbling'  all  the  while  to  himself  as  he 
surveyed  the  condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the 
carelessness  of  the  uuder-falconer,  and  the  situation  of  the  building, 
and  the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and  all  things  around  him,  for  the 
dilapidation  which  time  and  disease  had  made  in  the  neglected 
hawking  establishment  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  While  in  these 
unpleasing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by  the  voice  of  his  beloved 
Dame  GiUian,  who  seldom  was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely 
visited  him  when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  auttority.  "  Raoul, 
Raoul!  where  art  thou,  man? — Ever  to  seek  for,  when  thou  canst 
make  aught  of  advauta«'e  for  thyself  or  me!" 

"  And  what  want'st  tliou,  dame  ?  "  said  Raoul,  "  what  means  thy 
screaming  worse  thau  the  sea-gull  before  wet  weather  ?  A  murrain 
on  thy  voice  !  it  is  enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

"Hawk  !  "  answered  Dame  GiHian  ;  "it  is  time  to  be  looking  for 
hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the  bravest  falcons  come  hither  for 
sale  that  ever  flew  by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow !  " 

"Kites !  like  her  that  brings  the  news,"  said  Raoul. 

'•  No,  nor  kestrils  like  him  that  hears  it,"  replied  Gillian ;  "  but 
J'jrave  jerfalcons,  with  large  nares,  strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short 
and  something  bluish " 

"Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon!  —  Where  came  they  from?"  said 
Raoul,  interested  in  the  tidings,  but  unwilling  to  give  his  wife  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was  so. 

"  From  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"  They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman  brought  tidings 
of  them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly  at  his  own  wit ;  then,  leaving 
the  mews,  he  demanded  to  know  where  this  famous  falcon-merchant 
was  to  be  met  withal. 

"  Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner  gate,"  replied  Gillian, 
"  where  other  men  are  admitted  that  have  wares  to  utter — Where 
should  he  be  ?  " 

"  And  who  let  him  in  ? "  demanded  the  suspicious  Raoul. 

"  Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl!  "  said  Gillian  ;  *'  he  came  but 
now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me  hither  to  call  you." 

"  Oh,  the  steward — the  steward — I  might  have  guessed  as  much. 
And  he  came  to  thy  chamber,  doubtless,  because  ne  could  not  have 
as  easily  come  hither  to  me  himself. — Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to  me  rather  than  to  you, 
Raoul,"  said  Gillian;  "and  if  I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell 
you.     Go  to— miss  your  bargain,  or  make  your  bargain,  I  care  not 
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v/liich— the  man  will  not  wait  for  you — he  has  good  proffers  from  the 
Seneschal  of  Malpas,  and  the  Welsh  Lord  of  Dineyawr." 

"  I  come — I  come/'  said  Raoul,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  embrac- 
ing" this  opportunity  of  improYiug-  his  hawking  establishment,  and 
hastened  to  the  gate,  where  he  met  the  merchant,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  kept  in  separate  cages  the  three  falcons  which  he  offered 
for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of  the  best  breed  in 
Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education  were  in  correspondence  to  their 
race,  there  could  scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal 
mews.  The  merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all  their  points 
of  excellence ;  the  breadth  of  their  shoulders,  the  strength  of  their 
train,  their  full  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  the  boldness  with  which  they 
endured  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigour 
with  which  they  pruned  their  plumes,  and  shook,  or,  as  it  was  techni- 
cally termed,  roused  themselves.  He  expatiated  on  the  difficulty  and 
danger  with  which  they  were  obtained  n:om  the  rock  of  Ramsey,  on 
vv'hich  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  unrivalled  even  on  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  commendations. 
"  Friend  merchant,"  said  he,  "  I  know  a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost, 
and  I  will  not  deny  that  thine  are  fine  ones ;  but  if  they  be  not  care- 
fully trained  and  reclaimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  gos=-hawk  on  my 
perch  than  the  fairest  falcon  that  ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

'•  I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant;  "but  if  we  agree  on  the  price, 
for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt  see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt, 
and  then  buy  them  or  not  as  thou  likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant 
if  thou  ever  saVst  birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or  the 
stoop." 

"  That  I  call  fair,"  said  Raoul,  "if  the  price  be  equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the  hawk-merchant ;  "'  for  I  have 
brought  six  casts  from  the  island,  by  the  good  favour  of  good  King 
Reginald  of  Man,  and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these  ; 
and  so,  having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my  purse,  I  desire  not  to 
be  troubled  longer  with  the  residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow,  and  a 
judge,  as  thou  seemest  to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he  has  seen 
them  fly,  he  shall  have  the  price  of  his  own  making." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Raoul,  "  we  wiU  have  no  blind  bargains ;  my  lady, 
if  the  hawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able  to  pay  for  them  than  thou 
to  give  them  away.  Will  a  bezant  be  a  conformable  price  for  the 
cast }"  ' 

"  A  bezant,  Master  Falconer ! — By  my  faith,  you  are  no  bold  bodes- 
man !  nevertheless,  double  your  offer,  and  I  will  consider  it." 

"If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul,  "I  will  give  you  a 
bezant  and  a  half;  but  I  wiU  see  them  strike  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so 
r^h  as  deal  with  jou." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "and  I  had  better  take  your  offer 
than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them  ;  for  were  I  to  carry  them  into 
Wales,  I  might  get  paid  in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long 
knives. — Will  you  to  horse  presently? " 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Raoul ;   "  and,  though  March  be  the  fitter 
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month  for  hawking'  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will  show  you  one  of  these 
frog-peckers  for  the  trouble  of  riding  the  matter  of  a  mile  by  the 
water  side. " 

"  Content,  Sir  Falconer,"  said  the  merchant.  "  But  are  we  to  go 
alone,  or  is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the  castle  who  would  take  plea- 
sure to  see  a  piece  of  game  gallantly  struck  ?  I  am  not  afraid  to 
show  these  hawks  to  a  countess." 

"My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough,"  said  Raoul ;  "  but  I 
wot  not  why,  she  is  moped  and  mazed  ever  since  her  father's  death, 
and  lives  in  her  fair  castle  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or 
revelry  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  Gillian,  thou  canst  do  something 
with  her — good  now,  do  a  kind  deed  for  once,  and  move  her  to  come 
out  and  look  on  this  morning's  sport — the  poor  heart  hath  seen  no 
pastime  this  summer,'"' 

"That  I  win  do,"_quotli  Gillian  ;  "and,  moreover,  I  will  show  her 
such  a  new  riding-tire  for  the  head,  that  no  woman  born  could  ever 
look  at  without  the  wish  to  toss  it  a  little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated  husband  that  he 
surprised  a  glance  of  more  intelligence  exchanged  betwixt  her  and 
the  trader  than  brief  acquaintance  seemed  to  warrant,  even  when 
allowance  was  made  for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame  Gillian's  dis- 
position. He  thought,  also,  that,  on  looking'  more  closely  at  the  mer- 
chant, his  lineaments  were  not  totally  unknown  to  him;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  to  him  drily,  "  We  have  met  before,  friend,  but  I  can- 
not call  to  remembrance  where.*' 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant;  "I  have  used  this  country 
often,  and  may  have  taken  money  of  you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If 
I  were  in  fitting  place,  I  would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our 
better  acquaintance." 

"  Not  so  fiist,  friend,"  said  the  old  huntsman  ;  "ere  I  drink  to  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  any  one,  I  must  be  well  pleased  with  what  I 
already  know  of  him.  We  will  see  thy  hawks  fly,  and  if  their  breed- 
ing match  thy  bragging,  we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  together. — And 
liere  come  grooms  and  equerries,  in  faith— my  lady  has  consented  to 
come  forth." 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pastime  had  offered  itself 
to  Eveline,  at  a  time  when  the  delightful  brilliancy  of  the  day,  the 
temperance  of  the  air,  and  the  joyous  work  of  harvest,  proceeding  in 
every  direction  around,  made  tne  temptation  to  exercise  almost  irre- 
sistible. . 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the  neighbour- 
ing river,  near  the  fatal  bridge,  over  which  a  small  guard  of  infantry 
was  constantly  maintained,  Eveline  dispensed  with  any  farther  escort, 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in  her  train 
save  Rose  and  Gillian,  and  one  or  two  servants,  who  led  spaniels,  or 
carried  appurtenances  of  the  chase.  Raoul,  the  merchant,  and  an 
equerry,  attended  her  of  course,  each  holding  a  hawk  on  his  wrist, 
and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which  they  should  throw  them 
off,  so  as  best  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and  training*. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted,  the  party  rode 
down  the  river,  carefully  looking  on  every  side  for  the  object  of  their 
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game :  but  no  lierou  was  seen  stalking'  on  the  usual  hauuta  of  the 
bird,  although  there  was  a  heronry  at  no  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  of  a  small  nature  are  more  teasing*  than  that 
of  a  sportsman,  who,  having  set  out  with  all  means  and  appliances 
for  destruction  of  game,  finds  that  there  is  none  to  be  met  with ; 
because  he  conceives  himself,  with  his  full  shooting  trim  and  his 
empty  game-pouch,  to  be  subjected  to  the  sneer  of  every  passing 
rustic.  The  party  of  the  Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of 
such  disappointment. 

^  "  A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  mercliant,  '•'  where,  on  two  miles  of 
river,  you  cannot  find  one  poor  heron !  " 

''  It  is  the  clatter  those  d — d  Flemings  make  with  their  water-mills 
and  fulling-mills,"  said  Raoul ;  *"'  they  destroy  good  sport  and  good 
company  wherever  they  come.  But  were  my  lady  willing  to  ride  a 
mile  or  so  farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  you  a  long-shanked 
fellow  who  would  make  your  hawks  canceller  till  their  brains  were 
giddy." 

"  The  Red  Pool! "  said  Rose ;  "  thou  knowest  it  is  more  than  three 
miles  beyond  the  bridge,  and  lies  up  towards  the  hills." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Raoul,  "  another  Flemish  freak  to  spoil  pastime ! 
They  are  not  so  scarce  on  the  Marches  these  Flemish  wencnes,  that 
they  should  fear  being  hawked  at  by  Welsh  haggards." 

'•'  Raoul  is  right,  Rose,"  answered  Eveline ;  "  it  is  absurd  to  be 
cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  cage,  when  all  around  us  has  been  so 
uniformly  quiet.  I  am  determined  to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once, 
and  see  sport  in  our  old  fashion,  without  being  siu-rounded  with  armed 
men  like  prisoners  of  state.  We  will  merrily  to  the  Red  Pool,  wench, 
and  kill  a  heron  like  free  maids  of  the  Marches." 

"Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to  mount  and  follow  us,"  said 
Rose— for  they  were  now  near  the  re-established  manufacturing 
houses  of  the  stout  Fleming. 

"  I  care  not  if  thou  dost,  Rose,"  said  Eveline ;  "  yet  credit  me,  girl, 
we  will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  thus  far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere 
thy  father  has  donned  his  best  doublet,  girded  on  his  two-handed 
sword,  and  accoutred  his  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  a  horse, 
which  he  judiciously  names  Sloth — nay,  frown  not,  and  lose  not,  in 
justifving  thy  father,  the  time  that  maybe  better  spent  in  calling  him 
out,"' 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  at  the 
command  of  his  liege  mistress,  readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap 
and  habergeon,  and  ordered  half-a-dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants 
to  get  on  horseback.  Rose  remained  with  him,  to  urge  him  to  more 
despatch  than  his  methodical  disposition  rendered  natural  to  him ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  Eveline  had 
passed  the  bridge  more  than  half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  her. 

^Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding  gaily  on,  with  the 
sensation  of  one  escaped  from  confinement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on 
her  lively  jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark ;  the  plumes  with  which  Dame 
Gillian  had  decked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing  iu  the  wind,  and  her 
attendants  galloping  behind  her,  with  dogs,  pouches^  lines,  and  all 
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other  appurtenances  of  the  royal  sport  of  hawking".  After  passing 
the  river,  the  wild  greenswura  path  which  they  pursued  began  to 
wind  upward  among  small  eminences,  sometimes  bare  and  craggy, 
sometimes  overgrown  with  hazel,  sloe-thorn,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs, 
and  at  length  suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  a 
mountain  rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  play,  leapt  merrily  from  rock 
to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain  which  way  to  run. 

*'  This  little  stream  was  always  my  favourite,  Dame  Gillian,"  said 
Eveline,  "  and  now  methinks  il  leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me 
again." 

"Ah!  lady!"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for  conversation 
never  extended  in  such  cases  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  gross  flattery, 
**  many  a  fair  knight  would  leap  shoulder-height  for  leave  to  look  on 
you  as  free  as  the  brook  may !  more  especially  now  that  you  have 
donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  invention, 
methinks  is  a  bowshot  before  aught  that  I  ever  invented — What 
thinkest  thou,  Raoul  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate,  "  that  women's 
tongues  were  contrived  to  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the  coimtry. 
— Here  we  come  near  to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  no- 
where ;  wherefore,  pray,  my  sweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself,  and  keep 
your  followers  as  much  so  as  their  natures  will  permit,  while  we  steal 
along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the  wind,  with  our  liawks'  lioods 
cast  loose,  all  ready  for  a  fliglit." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  brawl- 
ing stream,  until  the  little  vale  through  which  it  flowed,  making  a 
very  sudden  turn  to  one  side,  showed  them  the  Red  Pool,  the  super- 
Ihious  water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in  some  countries,  was 
a  deep  basin  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  rather  oblong  than 
circular.  On  tlie  side  niext  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of 
a  dark  red  hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  reflecting  this  mas- 
sive and  dusky  barrier,  appeared  to  partake  of  its  colour.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet 
faded  from  purple  to  russet;  its  surface  was  varied  by  the  dark 
green  furze  and  the  fern,  and  in  many  places  grey  cliffs,  or  loose 
stones  of  the  same  colour,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  ruddy  precipice 
to  which  they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beautiful  sand  was 
formed  by  a  beach,  which,  extending  all  the  way  around  the  lake, 
separated  its  waters  from  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  steej)  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  nowhere 
less  than  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most  places  greatly 
more,  offered  around  its  whole  cu'cuit  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the 
rider,  who  desired  to  exercise  and  breathe  tlie  horse  on  which  he  was 
mounted.  The  verge  of  the  pool  on  the  rocky  side  was  here  and 
there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large  size,  detached  from  the  preci" 
pice  above,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  encumber  this  pleasant 
horse-course.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses,  having  passed  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  in  their  fall,  lay  immersed  there  like  small  islets ; 
and,  placed  amongst  a  little  archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul  de- 
tected the  heron  which  they  were  in  search  of. 
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A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in  wbat  manner  they 
should  approach  the  sad  and  solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that 
itself  was  the  object  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on 
a  stone,  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching-  for  such  small  fish  or 
water-reptiles  as  might  chance  to  pass  by  its  lonely  station.  A 
brief  debate  took  place  betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk-merchant  on  the 
best  mode  of  starting  the  quany,  so  as  to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and 
her  attendants  the  most  perfect  View  of  the  flight.  The  facility  of 
killing  the  heron  at  the  far  jettee  or  at  the  jettee  fe-n-e—that  is,  upon 
the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool— was  anxiously  debated  in  lan- 
guage of  breatliless  importance,  as  if  some  great  and  perilous  enter- 
prise was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed,  and  the  party  began  to 
advance  towards  the  aquatic  hermit,  who,  by  this  time  aware  of  their 
approach,  drew  himself  up  to  his  fuU  height,  erected  his  long  lean 
neck,  spread  his  broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his  usual  clanging 
cry,  and,  projecting  his  length  of  thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose  upon 
the  gentle  breeze.  It  was  then,,  with  a  loud  whoop  of  encoiu'ao-e- 
ment,  that  the  merchant  threw  oS  the  noble  hawk  he  bore,  having 
first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her  quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon,  darted  the  falcon 
towards  the  enemy,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  pursue ;  while, 
preparing  for  defence,  if  he  should  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  the 
heron  exerted  all  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so 
formidable.  Plying  his  almost  unequalled  strength  of  wing,  he  as- 
cended high  and  higher  in  the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk 
might  gain  no  vantage-ground  for  pouncing  at  him;  while  his  spiked 
beak,  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck  as^^enabled  him  to  strike  an 
object  at  a  yard's  distance  in  every  direction,  possessed  for  any  less 
spirited  assailant  aU  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish  javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encouraged  b]r  the  halloos 
of  the  falconer  to  join  her  companion.  Both  kept  mounting,  or  scal- 
ing the  air,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  small  circles,  endeavouring 
to  gain  that  superior  height  which  the  heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to 
preserve ;  and  to  the  exquisite  delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest 
was  continued  until  all  three  were  weU-nigh  mingled  with  the  fleecy 
clouds,  from  wliich  was  occasionally  heard  the  harsh  and  plahitive 
cry  of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  were  to  the  heaven  which  he  was 
approaching,  against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch  from  which  she 
ventured  to  stoop  at  the  heron ;  but  so  judiciously  did  the  quarry 
maintain  his  defence,  as  to  receive  on  his  beak  the  stroke  which  the 
falcon,  shooting  down  at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his  right 
wing ;  so  that  one  of  liis  enemies,  spiked  through  the  body  by  his 
own  weight,  fell  fluttering  into  the  lake,  very  near  the  laud,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  falconers,  and  perished  there. 

"There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  tne  fishes,"  said  Raoul.  "Mer- 
chant, thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had  avenged  the 
fate  of  her  sister :  for  the  success  which  the  heron  met  with  on  one 
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side,  did  not  prevent  hh  being"  assailed  on  the  other  wing" ;  and  the 
falcon  stooping  boldly,  and  grappling'  with,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  fal- 
conry, hindinrj  his  prey,  both  came  tumbling  down  together,  from  a 
gTeat  height  in  the  air.  It  was  then  no  small  object  on  the  part  of 
the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the  falcon  should 
receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or  talons  of  the  heron ;  and  the  whole 
party,  the  men  setting  spurs,  and  the  females  switching*  their  pal- 
freys, went  off  like  the  wind,  sweeping-  along"  the  fair  and  smooth 
beach  betwixt  the  rock  and  the  water. 

Lady  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  any  of  her  train,  her  spirits 
elated  by  the  sport,  and  by  the  speed  at  which  she  moved,  was  much 
sooner  than  any  of  her  attendants  at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  and 
lieron,  still  engaged  in  their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fighting  upon  the 
moss  ;  the  wing  of  the  latter  having  been  broken  by  the  stoop  of  the 
former.  The  duty  of  a  falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was  to  run  in  and 
assist  the  hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the  earth,  and 
breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  permitting  the  falcon  to  despatch  him  on 
easy  terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Eveline  have  ex- 
cused her  becoming  second  to  the  falcon  in  this  cruel  manner; 
but,  just  as  she  had  dismounted  for  that  purpose,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  herself  seized  on  by  a  wild  form,  who  exclaimed  in  Welsh 
that  he  seized  her  as  a  waif,  for  hawking  on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd 
with  the  one  eye.  At  the  same  time  many  other  Welslmien,  to  the 
n\miber  of  more  than  a  score,  showed  themselves  from  behind  crags 
and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with  the  axes  called  Welsh  hooks, 
long"  knives,  darts,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  use  of  what  Welsh  phrases  she  possessed,  to  move  the 
fears  or  excite  tlie  compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineers ;  for 
she  doubted  not  that  she  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  such  a  party. 
When  she  found  her  requests  were  unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it 
was  their  purpose  to  detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained  to  use  farther 
entreaties,  but  demanded  at  their  peril  that  they  should  treat  lier 
with  respect,  promising  in  tliat  case  that  she  would  pay  thera  a  large 
ransom,  and  threatening"  tliem  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  and  particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured 
to  use  Iier  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and  although  they  proceeded 
to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind  her  arms  with  her  own 
veil,  yet  they  observed  in  these  acts  of  violence  a  certain  dehcacy  and 
attention  both  to  her  feelings  and  her  safety,  which  led  her  to  hope 
that  her  request  had  had  some  effect  on  them.  They  secured  her  to 
the  saddle  of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away  with  them  throug-h  the 
recesses  of  the  hills ;  while  she  had  the  additional  distress  to  hear 
behind  her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  her  retinue  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawking  party,  when  they  saw 
from  some  distance  their  sport  interrupted  by  a  violent  assault  on 
their  mistress.  Old  Raoul  valiantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  call- 
ing- on  the  rest  to  follow  him  to  the  rescue,  rode  fm-iously  towards 
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tlie  banditti ;  but,  liavins"  no  other  arms  save  a  hawkiug-.jjole  and 
short  sword,  he  and  those  who  followed  him  in  his  meritorious  but 
ineffectual  attempt  were  easily  foiled,  and  Raoul  and  one  or  two  of 
the  foremost  severely  beaten;  the  banditti  exercising  upon  them 
their  own  poles  till  they  were  broken  to  splinters,  but  g-enerously 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of 
the  retinue,  completely  discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the  alarm, 
and  the  merchant  and  Dame  Gillian  remained  by  the  lake,  filling  the 
air  with  shrieks  of  useless  fear  and  sorrow.  The  outlaws,  rnean- 
while,  drawino"  together  in  a  body,  shot  a  few  arrows  at  the  fugitives, 
but  more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them,  and  then  marched  off  in  a 
body,  as  if  to  cover  their  companions  who  had  gone  before,  with  the 
Laciv  Eveline  in  their  custody. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Four  niffians  seized  me  yester  moni— 
Alas  !  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ! 
They  choked  my  ci-ies  with  wicked  might. 
And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  Tshite. 

Coleridge. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  in  works  of  mere  fic- 
tion, were  not  uncommon  in  the  feudal  ages,  M'hen  might  was  so  uni- 
versally superior  to  right ;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  condition 
exposed  them  to  frequent  violence,  were  more  prompt  in  repelling, 
and  more  patient  in  enduring  it,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  sex  and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor  was  she  devoid 
of  fears  concerning  the  purposes  of  this  assault;  but  she  suffered 
neither  her  alarm,  nor  the  violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  along, 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflecting.  From  the 
noise  of  hoofs  which  now  increased  around,  she  concluded  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by  whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  horses.  This  she  knew  was  consonant  to  the 
practice  of  the  Welsh  marauders,  who,  although  the  small  size  and 
slightness  of  their  nags  made  them  totally  unfit  for  service  in 
battle,  availed  themselves  of  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot  to 
transport  them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from  the  scenes  of 
their  rapine ;  insuring  thus  a  rapid  and  unperceived  approach,  and  a 
secure  and  speedy  retreat.  These  animals  traversed  Avithout  diffi- 
culty, and  beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild  mountain- 
paths  by  which  the  country  was  intersected,  and  in  one  of  which 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger  concluded  she  was  now  engaged,  from  the 
manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported  by  a  man  on  foot  at 
either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up  some  precipice,  and  anon  to 
descend  with  still  greater  risk  on  the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which  she  had  not  yet  distin- 
guished addressed  her  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  and  asked, 
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Avith  apparent  interest,  if  she  sat  safely  on  her  saddle,  offering  at 
tlie  same  time  to  have  her  accoutrements  altered  at  her  pleasure  and 
convenience. 

"  Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of  safety,"  said  Eve- 
line ;  "  you  may  well  believe  that  I  hold  my  safety  altogether  irre- 
concilable with  these  deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have 
done  injury  to  any  of  the  Cymry}  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be 
amended — If  it  is  ransom  which  you  desii-Cj  name  the  sum,  and  I 
will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but  detain  me  not  prisoner,  for 
that  can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you  nothing." 

'■'  The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  stUl  in  a  tone  of  courtesy 
inconsistent  with  the  violence  which  she  sustained,  "  will  speedily 
find  that  our  actions  are  more  rough  than  our  purposes." 

"  If  you  know  who  I  am,"  said  Eveline,  "  you  cannot  doubt  that 
this  atrocity  Avill  be  avenged— you  must  know  by  whose  banner  my 
lands  are  at  present  protected." 

"  Under  De  Lacy's,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence.    "  Be  it  so — ^?alcons  fear  not  falcons." 

At  this  moment  tliere  was  a  halt,  and  a  confused  murmur  arose 
amongst  those  around  her,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  unless  when 
muttering  to  each  other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  direc- 
tions which  way  to  hold,  or  encouragement  to  use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes ; 
at  length  Eveline  again  heard  the  voice  which  formerly  addressed 
her,  giving  directions  which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then 
spoke  to  herself,  "  You  will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "  whether  I 
have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I  scorned  the  ties  by  which  you  are 
fettered.  But  you  are  at  once  the  cause  of  strife  and  the  reward 
of  victory — your  safety  must  be  cared  for  as  time  will  admit ;  and, 
strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to  intrust 
you,  I  trust  the  victor  in  the  approaching  struggle  will  find  you  un- 
injured." 

'■'Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  let  there  be  strife  and 
bloodshed!"  said  Eveline;  "rather  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let  me 
speak  to  those  whose  approach  you  dread.  If  frienus,  as  it  would 
seem  to  me,  I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between  you." 

"  I  despise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  "I  have  not  undertaken 
a  resolute  and  daring  adventure,  to  resign  it  as  a  child  doth  his  play- 
thing, at  the  first  frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lady ; 
or  rather  be  not  ofi"ended  that  I  thus  lift  you  from  the  seat  and  place 
you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her  palfrey,  and  placed 
carefully  and  safely  on  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  moment 
after,  the  same  peremptory  valet  who  had  aided  her  to  dismount, 
disrobed  her  af  her  cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame  Gillian,  and  of  her 
upper  mantle.  "I  must  yet  farther  require  you,"  said  the  bandit 
leader,  "  to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  into  this  narrow  aperture. 
Believe  me,  I  regret  the  nature  of  the  singular  fortification  to  which 
I  commit  your  person  for  safety." 

1  Cmybri,  or  Welsh. 
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Eveliue  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiYing  resistance  to  be  of 
no  avail,  and  thinking  that  compliance  with  the  request  of  one  who 
spoke  like  a  person  of  consequence,  might  find  her  protection  against 
the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  obnoxious  as  being 
the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under 
the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  narrow  and  damp  passage, 
built  on  either  side  with  rough  stones,  and  so  low  that  she  could  not 
have  entered  it  in  any  other  posture.  "When  she  had  proceeded 
about  two  or  three  yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  concavity  or 
apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to  sit  at  her  ease,  and  of  ir- 
regular, but  narrow,  dimensions.  At  the  same  time  she  became 
sensible,  from  the  noise  which  she  heard  behind  her,  that  the  ruflBans 
were  stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she  had  been  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the 
clattering  of  stone  with  which  they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  be- 
came sensible  that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  which  had  rushed  through 
the  opening  was  gradually  failing,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
subterranean  apartment  became  yet  more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppres- 
sive than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  without,  in  which  Eve- 
line thought  she  could  distinguish  cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of 
horse,  the  oaths,  shouts,  and  screams  of  the  combatants,  but  aU 
deadened  by  the  rude  walls  of  her  prison  into  a  confused  hollow 
murmur,  conveying  such  intelligence  to  her  ears  as  we  may  suppose 
the  dead  to  hear  from  the  world  they  have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstances  so  dreadful,  Eve- 
line struggled  for  liberty  with  such  frantic  energy,  that  she  partly 
effected  her  purpose  by  forcing  her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  con- 
fined them.  But  this  only  convinced  her  of  the  impossibility  to 
escape ;  for,  rending  off  the  veil  which  wrapt  her  head,  she  found 
herself  in  total  darkness,  and  flinging  her  arms  hastily  around  her, 
she  discovered  she  was  cooped  up  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  of  very 
narrow  dimensions.  Her  hands,  which  groped  around,  encountered 
only  pieces  of  decayed  metal,  and  a  substance  which,  at  another  mo- 
ment, would  have  made  her  shudder,  being,  in  truth,  the  mouldering 
bones  of  the  dead.  At  present,  not  even  this  circumstance  could 
add  to  her  fears,  immured  as  she  seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange 
and  subterranean  death,  while  her  friends  and  deliverers  were  pro- 
bably within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  flimg  her  arms  wildly  around 
in  search  of  some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every  effort  she  made  for 
liberating  herself  from  the  ponderous  cu'cumvallation,  was  as  inef- 
fectual as  if  directed  against  the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  covering  of  the  vault 
under* which  she  lay  sounded  repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of 
substances  which  had  fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  human  brain  could  have  withstood  these  terrors, 
operating  upon  it  so  immediately;  but  happily  this  extremity  lasted  not 
long.  Sounds,  more  hollow,  and  dying  away  in  distance,  argued  that 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  had  retreated ;  and  at  length  all  was  silent. 
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Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  her  own 
disastrous  situation.  The  fig-ht  was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led 
her  to  infer,  her  own  friends  were  conquerors ;  for  otherwise  the 
victor  would  have  relieved  her  from  her  place  of  confinement,  and 
carried  her  away  captive  M'ith  him,  as  his  words  had  menaced.  But 
what  could  the  success  of  her  faithful  friends  and  followers  avail 
Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under  a  place  of  concealment  which,  whatever 
was  its  character,  must  have  escaped  their  observation,  was  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  to  become  again  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  should 
their  band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  darkness  and  privation,  a 
death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyi-ant  invented  or  martyr  underwent,  and 
which  the  unfortunate  young"  lady  could  not  even  bear  to  think  of 
without  a  prayer  that  her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard  which  she  wore, 
and  the  dark  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that,  when  life  became  hope- 
less, a  speedy  death  was  at  least  within  her  reach.  As  her  soul 
shuddered  at  so  dreadful  an  alternative,  the  question  suddenly  oc- 
curred, might  not  this  weapon  be  put  to  a  more  hallowed  use,  and 
aid  her  emancipation,  instead  of  abridging  her  sufterings  ? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger 
hastened  to  prove  the  experiment,  and  by  repeated  efforts  succeeded, 
though  with  difficulty,  in  changing  her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of  her 
inspecting  her  place  of  confinement  all  around,  but  particularly  the 
passage  by  whicii  she  had  entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted 
again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day.  She  crept  to  the  extremity,  and 
found  it,  as  she  expected,  strongly  blocked  up  with  large  stones  and 
earth,  rammed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  extinguisli 
all  hope  of  escape.  The  work,  however,  had  been  hastily  performed, 
and  life  and  liberty  were  prizes  to  stimulate  exertion.  With  her 
poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods — with  her  hands,  little 
accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several  stones,  and  ad- 
vanced in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  glimmering  of  light,  and, 
what  was  scarce  less  precious,  a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  ascertain,  that  from  the  size 
and  massiveness  of  a  huge  stone  which  closed  the  extremity  of  the 
passage,  there  was  no  hope  that  her  unassisted  strength  could  effect 
lier  extrication.  Yet  her  condition  was  improved  by  the  admission 
of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  by  the  opportunity  afforded  of  calling  out 
for  assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in  vain— the  field 
had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  for  low  and  in- 
distinct groans  were  the  only  answer  which  she  received  for  several 
minutes.  At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  exclamation,  a  voice,  faint 
as  that  of  one  just  awakened  from  a  swoon,  pronounced  these  words 
in  answer : — "  Edris  of  the  Earthen  House,  dost  thou  call  from  thy 
tomb  to  the  wretch  who  just  hastens  to  his  own  ?^A.ve  the  bound- 
aries broken  down  which  connect  me  with  the  living  ? — And  do  I 
already  hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint  and  Bcreammg  accents  of 
the  dead?" 

"It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  overjoyed  at  finding 
she  could  at  least  communicate  her  existence  to  a  living  person — 
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'■  no  spii'it,  but  a  most  unhappy  maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  name, 
immured  beneath  this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  perish  liorribly, 
uiless  God  send  me  rescue ! " 

"Eveline  Berengerl"  exclaimed  he  whom  she  addressed,  in  the 
accents  of  wonder.  "  It  is  impossible  1— I  watched  her  green  mantle 
— I  watched  her  plumy  bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field, 
and  felt  my  own  inabflity  to  follow  to  the  rescue ;  nor  did  force  or 
exertion  altogether  leave  me  till  the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the 
dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of  rescu- 
ing her  abandoned  my  heart." 

"Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous  stranger, 
whichsoever  I  may  name  thee,"  answered  Eveline,  "  know  thou  hast 
been  abused  by  the  artifices  of  these  Welsh  banditti— the  mantle 
and  head-gear  of  Eveline  Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them, 
and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead  those  true  friends,  who,  like  thee, 
are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore,  brave  sir,  devise  some  succour, 
if  thou  canst,  for  "thyself  and  me  ;  since  I  dread  that  these  ruffians, 
when  they  shall  have  escaped  immediate  pursuit,  will  retiuii  hither, 
like  the  robber  to  the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his  stolen 
booty." 

"Xow,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"'  said  the  wounded  man, 
"  that  I  can  spend  the  last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honour- 
able service !  I  would  not  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I  recalled 
from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid  of  my  wortiiless  self  some  of  those  who 
might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue  :  may  Heaven  grant  that 
the  recaU  may  now  be  heard,  that  my  eyes  may  yet  see  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty!'"' 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  and  were  followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly  winded, 
to  wliich  no  answer  was  made  save  the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper 
and  louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  suddenly,  that  it 
seemed  the  breath  of  him  who  sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in 
the  effort. — A  strange  thought  crossed  Eveline's  mind  even  in  that 
moment  of  uncertainty  and  terror.  "'  That,"  she  said,  "  was  the 
note  of  a  De  Lacy— surely  you  cannot  be  my  gentle  kinsman,  Sir 
Damian !  "' 

•'•'  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death  for  the  evil  care 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure  intrusted  to  me. — What  was 
my  business  to  trust  to  reports  and  messengers?  I  should  have 
worshipped  the  saint  who  was  committed  to  my  keeping,  with  such 
vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the  dross  which  he  calls  treasure— I 
should  have  rested  nowhere,  save  at  your  gate;  outwatched  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  horizon ;  unseen  and  unknown  myself,  I  should 
never  have  parted  from  your  neighbourhood  ;  then  had  you  not  been 
in  the  present  danger,  and— much  less  important  consequence — thou, 
Damian  de  Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negligent 
caitiff!  " 

"Alas!  noble  Damian,"  said  Evehne,  /' break  not  my  heart  by 
blaming  yourself  for  an  imprudence  which  is  altogether  my  own. 
Thy  succour  was  ever  near  when  I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it ; 
and  it  embitters  rav  own  misfortune  to  know  that  my  rashness  hiis 
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been  tlic  cause  of  your  disaster.     Answer  me,  g-entle  kinsman,  luid 

five  me  to  hope  that  the  wounds  you  have  suffered  are  such  as  may 
e  cured. — Alas !  how  much  of  youi*  blood  have  I  seen  spilled,  and 
what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  I  should  ever  bring-  distress  on  all  for  whom 
I  would  most  willing-ly  sacrifice  mjr  own  happiness ! — But  do  not  let 
us  embitter  the  moments  given  us  in  mercy,  by  fruitless  repinings — 
Try  what  you  can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  which  is  so  dear  to 
England — to  Eveline— and  to  thine  uncle." 

Daraian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent;  while,  maddened 
with  the  idea  that  he  m\ght  be  perishing  for  want  of  aid,  Eveline  re- 
peated her  efforts  to  extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assistance,  as 
well  as  her  own.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in 
despair ;  and,  passing  from  one  hideous  subject  of  terror  to  another, 
she  sat  listening,  with  sharpened  ear,  for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian, 
when — feeling  of  ecstasy ! — the  ground  was  shaken  with  horses'  feet 
advancing  rapidly.  Yet  this  joyful  sound,  if  decisive  of  life,  did  not 
assure  her  of  liberty — it  might  be  the  banditti  of  the  mountains  re- 
turning to  seek  their  captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely  allow 
her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Damian  de  L.acy ; 
for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more  in  many  de- 

f frees  than  could  his  death.  A  horseman  came  up— Eveline  invoked 
lis  assistance,  and  the  first  word  she  heard  was  an  exclamation  in 
Flemish  from  the  faithful  Wilkin  Flammock,  which  nothing  save 
some  spectacle  of  the  most  unusual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel 
from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on  this  occasion;  for, 
being  informed  by  the  Lady  Evehnc  in  what  condition  she  was 
placed,  and  implored  at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir 
Damian  de  Lacy,  he  began,  with  admirable  composure  and  some 
skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one,  while  his  attendants  collected 
levers,  left  bv  the  Welsh  as  they  retreated,  and  were  soon  ready  to 
attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline.  With  much  caution,  and  under 
tlie  experienced  direction  of  Flammock,  the  stone  was  at  length  so 
much  raised,  that  the  Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
and  especially  of  the  fliithful  Kose,  who,  regardless  of  the  risk  of 
personal  harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  confinement, 
like  a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around  the  cage  in  which  the 
truant  urchin  has  imprisoned  them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  stone,  lest  falling  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  displaced  that  she 
could  issue  forth;  while  her  people,  as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion 
which  she  had  sustained,  ceased  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till, 
totally  destroying  the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it  turned  over  from 
the  little  flat  on  which  it  had  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  sub- 
terranean entrance,  and,  acquiring  force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep 
declivity,  was  at  length  put  into  rapid  motion,  and  rolled,  crashed, 
and  thundered,  down  the  hill,  amid  nashes  of  fire  which  it  forced  from 
the  rocks,  and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in  tho 
channel  of  a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive  fragments, 
with  a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard  some  miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  violence  she  had  sua- 
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taiiiecl ;  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  disordered  dress  :  taint  froui  the 
stifling'  efl"ect  of  her  confinement,  and  exhausted  by  the  eftbrts  she 
had  naade  to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless,  waste  a 
single  minute  in  considering'  her  own  condition ;  but,  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  sister  hastenmg  to  the  assistance  of  her  only  brother,  betook 
herself  to  examine  the  several  severe  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy, 
and  to  use  proper  means  to  stanch  the  blood  and  recall  him  from  hia 
swoon.  We  have  said  elsewhere,  that,  like  other  ladies  of  the  time, 
Eveline  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  surgical  art,  and 
she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  knowledge  than  she  had  been 
thought  capable  of  exerting.  There  was  prudence,  foresight,  and 
tenderness,  in  every  direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  softness  of  the 
female  sex,  with  their  officious  humanity,  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
alleviating  human  misery,  seemed  in  her  enhanced  and  rendered 
dignified  by  the  sagacity  of  a  strong  and  powerful  understanding. 
After  hearing  with  wonder  for  a  minute  or  two  the  prudent  and 
ready-witted  directions  of  lier  mistress.  Rose  seemed  at  once  to 
recollect  that  the  patient  should  not  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of 
the  Lady  Eveline,  and  joining,  therefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered 
what  assistance  she  could,  while  the  attendants  were  employed  in 
forming  a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  merry  place,  'tis  said,  in  times  of  yoie ; 
But  something  ails  it  now — the  place  is  cuired. 

"Wordsworth, 

The  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  occui-red,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  efiected,  was  a  ^vild  and  singiJar  spot, 
being  a  small  level  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage  or  resting-place, 
between  two  very  rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded  up  the  rivulet 
from  below,  and  another  continued  the  ascent  above.  Being  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  woods,  it  was  a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game, 
and,  in  former  days,  a  Welsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  universal 
hospitality,  his  love  of  crw  and  of  the  chase,  had  erected  a  forest- 
lodge,  where  he  used  to  feast  his  friends  and  followers  with  a  pro- 
fusion unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with  magnificence,  and 
having  no  objections  to  the  peculiar  species  of  profusion  practised 
by  this  potentate,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets ; 
and  celebrated  him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high  as  those  which 
exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas  Horn.  The  subject  of  their 
praises,  however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to  his  propensities,  having  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  di'unken- 
ness  which  were  frequently  the  conclusion  of  his  renowned  banquets. 
Shocked  at  this  catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  inten-ed  the  relics 
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of  tlie  Prince  on  tlie  place  where  lie  had  died,  within  the  narrow 
vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having'  barricaded  the 
entrance  of  th»  sepnlchre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an 
immense  caini,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  put 
the  assassin  to  death.  Superstition  g-uarded  the  spot;  and  for  many 
a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  remained  unviolated,  although  the 
lodge  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh  robbers  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  entrance,  and  opened  it  with  the  view  of  ransack- 
ing the  tomb  for  arms  and  treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times 
often  buried  with  the  dead.  These  marauders  were  disappointed, 
and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation  of  the  grave  of  Edris,  except- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place,  which  might  be  used  for 
depositing  their  booty,  or  even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of  their 
number  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  number,  explained 
their  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  it  appeared 
that  Damian  had  ordered  them  to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more 
considerable  body,  to  act,  as  they  understood,  against  a  party  of  in- 
surgent pea.sants,  when  of  a  sudden  he  had  altered  liis  n^ind,  and, 
dividing  his  force  into  small  bands,  employed  himself  and  them  in 
reconnoitring  more  than  one  mountain-pass  betwixt  Wales  and  tlic 
Marches  of  the  English  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him,  that  it  excited  no 
particular  notice.  These  mana-uvres  were  frequently  undertaken 
by  the  warlike  marchers,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Welsh 
in  general,  more  especially  the  bands  of  outlaws,  Avho,  independent 
of  any  regular  government,  infested  those  wild  frontiers.  Yet  it 
escaped  not  comment,  that,  in  undertaking  such  service  at  this 
moment,  Damian  seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dispersing  the  insur- 
gents, which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  the  day. 

It  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  with  one  of  the  fugitive  grooms,  Damian  and  his  immediate  at- 
tendants received  information  of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady 
EiVeline,  and,  by  tlieir  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  were  able 
to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the  Pass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by 
■which  tlie  Welsh  rovers  ordinarily  returned  to  their  strongholds  in 
tlie  interior.  It  is  probable  that  the  banditti  were  not  aware  of  the 
small  force  which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
knew  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in  their  rear; 
and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singular  ex- 
pedient of  hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own  number, 
dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  decoy  to  deceive  their  assail- 
ants, and  lead  them  from  the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed, 
to  wljich  it  was  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return,  when 
they  had  eluded  their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  before  the  tomb 
for  the  purpose  of  regularly  retreating,  until  they  should  find  some 
suitable  place  either  for  making  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched, 
they  miglit,  by  abandoning  their  horses,  and  dispersing  among  the 
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rocks,  evade  the  attack  of  the  Xormaii  cavah-y.  Their  plan  had  been 
defeated  by  the  precipitation  of  Damian,  who,  beholding*  as  he 
thought  the  plumes  and  mantle  of  the  Lady  Eveline  in  the  rear  of 
the  party,  charged  them  without  considering  either  the  odds  of 
numbers,  or  the  lightness  of  his  o\w\  armour,  which,  consisting  only 
of  a  headpiece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect  resistance  to 
the  Welsh  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly  wounded  severely 
at  the  onset,  and  would  have  been  slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his 
few  followers,  and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while  thus  continuing 
the  battle  in  front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Eveline,  whom  they  must  now  suppose  were  all  in  arms  and 
motion.  They  retreated,  therefore,  or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants 
of  Damian  were  despatched  after  them  by  their  fallen  master,  with 
directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce  tliem  to  leave  off  the  chase, 
until  the  captive  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  delivered  from 
her  ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  paths,  and  the 
activity  of  their  small  Welsh  horses,  made  an  orderly  retreat,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  their  rear-guard,  cut  down  by 
Damian  in  his  furious  onset.  They  shot  aiTows,  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the  ineffectual  efforts  which 
these  heavy-armed  warriors,  with  their  barbed  horses,  made  to  over- 
take them.  But  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appearance  of  Wilkin 
Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who  was  beginning*  to  ascend 
the  pass,  leading  a  party  consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The 
fear  of  being  intercepted  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  stratagem,  and,  abandoning  their  Welsh  nags,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  cliffs,  and,  by  superior  activity  and  dexterity, 
baffled,  generally  speaking,  the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either 
hand.  All  of  tliem,  however,  were  not  equally  fortunate,  for  two  or 
three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flammock's  party  ;  amongst  others,  the 
person  upon  whom  Eveline's  clothes  had  been  placed,  and  who  now, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  his  pursuit,  proved  to  be,  not  the  lady  Ndiom  they  were  emulous 
to  deliver,  but  a  fair-haired  young  Welshman,  whose' wild  looks  and 
incoherent  speech  seemed  to  argue  a  disturbed  imagination.  This 
would  not  have  saved  him  from  immediate  death,  the  usual  doom 
of  captives  taken  in  such  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint  blast  of 
Damian's  horn,  sounding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party,  and 
summoned  that  of  Wilkin  Flammock  to  the  spot ;  while,  in  the  con- 
fusion and  hurry  of  their  obeying  the  signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt 
of  his  guards  suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape.  They  had,  indeed, 
little  to  learn  from  him,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  give  in- 
telligence, or  capable  of  communicating  it.  All  were  well  assured 
that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  formed  by  Dawfyd 
the  one-eyed,  a  redoubted  freebooter  of  the  period,  who' had  ven- 
tured upon  this  hardy  enterprise  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large 
ransom  for  the  cai)tive  Eveline,  and  all,  incensed  at  his  extreme 
insolence  and  audacity,  devoted  his  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and 
the  ravens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of  Flammock  and 
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of  Damian  learned  by  comparing'  notes  with  each  other  on  the  iu- 
cidentg  of  the  day.  As  they  returned  by  the  Red  Pool  they  were 
joined  by  Dame  Gillian,  who,  after  many  exclamations  of  joy  at  the 
unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and  as  many  of  sorrow  at  the  un- 
expected disaster  of  Damian,  proceeded  to  inform  the  men-at-arms, 
that  the  merchant,  whose  hawks  had  been  the  orig-inal  cause  of  these 
.adventures,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  two  or  three  of  the  Welsh 
in  their  retreat,  and  that  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no  horse  left  to  mount  her 
upon,  and  did  not  consider  old  Raoul  as  worth  either  ransom  or  the 
trouble  of  killing'.  One  had,  indeed,  flung"  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  hillside,  but  happily,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell  something-  short 
of  him—"  It  was  but  a  little  fellow  who  threw  it,"  she  said—*'  there 
was  a  big  man  amongst  them— if  he  had  tried,  it's  Hke,  by  our 
Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast  it  a  thought  farther."  So  saying  the 
dame  gathered  herself  up,  and  adjusted  her  dress  for  again  mount- 
ing- on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a  litter  hastily  constructed 
of  boughs,  and,  with  tlie  females,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  troop,  augmented  by  the  rest  of  the  young  knight's  followers, 
who  began  to  rejoin  liis  standard.  The  united  body  now  marched 
with  military  order  and  precaution,  and  winded  through  the  passes 
with  tlic  attention  of  men  prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

What !  fair,  and  youug,  and  failliful  too  ? 
A  miracle,  if  tbia  be  true. 

Waller. 

Rose,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  affectionate 
maidens  that  ever  breathed,  was  the  first  who,  hastily  considering 
ihe  peculiar  condition  in  whicli  her  lady  was  placed,  and  the  marked 
degree  of  restraint  whicli  had  hitherto  characterised  her  intercourse 
with  her  youthful  guardian,  became  anxious  to  know  how  the  wounded 
knight  was  to  be  disposed  of;  and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  this  important  question,  her  resolution 
well-nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as  might  have  made 
it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  upon  her  any  other  subject  of  anxious 
consideration  than  those  with  which  her  mind  had  been  so  lately 
assailed,  and  was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance  was  as  pale  as 
death  could  have  made  it,  unless  where  it  was  specked  with  drops 
of  blood ;  her  veil,  torn  and  disordered,  was  soiled  with  dust  and 
with  gore ;  her  hair,  wildly  dishevelled,  fell  in  elf-locks  on  her  brow 
and  shoulders,  and  a  single  broken  and  ragged  feather,  which  was  all 
that  remained  of  her  liead-gear,  had  been  twisted  among-  her  tresses 
and  still  flowed  there,  as  if  in  mockery  rather  than  ornament.     Her 
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eyes  were  fixed  on  the  litter  where  Damian  was  deposited,  and  she 
rode  close  beside  it,  without  apparently  wasting  a  thought  on  anv- 
tliing",  save  the  danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelings  of  excitation, 
which  might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  wise  and  prudent 
view  of  her  own  situation.  She  endearoured  gTadually  to  av>-aken 
her  to  a  sense  of  it.  "  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  '''  will  it  please  you 
to  take  my  mantle  ?" 

''  Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  some  sharpness  in 
her  accent. 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gilliau,  bustling  up  as  one  who 
feared  her  functions  as  mistress  of  the  robes  might  be  interfered 
with — "  indeed,  my  lady,  Rose  Flammock  speaks  truth ;  and  neither 
yom'  kirtle  nor  yom*  gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do ;  and,  to 
speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely  decent.  And  so,  if  Rose  will  turn 
herself  and  put  her  horse  out  of  my  way,"  continued  the  tire-woman, 
"  I  will  put  yom-  dress  in  better  order  in  the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin, 
than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelve  hours." 

"  I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 

"  Care  then  for  your  honour — for  your  fame,"  said  Rose,  riding 
close  to  her  mistress,  and  whispering  iu  her  ear ;  "  think,  and  that 
hastily,  how  you  are  to  dispose  of  this  wounded  young  man." 

'•  To  the  castle,*'  answered  Eveline,  aloud,  as  if  scorning  the  affec- 
tation of  secresy ;  •'•  lead  to  the  castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can." 

"  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpas  ?"  said  Rose — 
"  dearest  lady,  believe,  it  will  be  for  the  best." 

"  Wherefore  not — wherefore  not  ?— wherefore  not  leave  him  on 
the  wayside  at  once,  to  the  knife  of  the  Welshman  and  the  teeth  of 
the  wolf  ?— Once — twice — three  times  has  he  been  my  preserver. 
Where  I  go,  he  shaU  go ;  nor  wiU  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment 
sooner  than  I  know  that  he  is  so." 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  her  mistress,  and 
her  own  reflection  told  her  that  the  wounded  man's  life  might  be 
endangered  by  a  longer  transportation  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. An  expedient  occurred  to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this 
objection  might  be  obviated;  but  it  was  necessary  she  shotild  consult 
her  father.  She  struck  her  pjdfrey  with  her  riding-rod,  and^  in  a 
moment  her  diminutive,  though  beautiful  figure,  and  her  spirited 
little  jennet,  were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Fleming  and  his  tall 
black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  in  their  vast  shadow.  "My 
dearest  father,"  said  Rose,  "the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  be 
transported  to  the  castle,  where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner; 
— what  think  you  ? — is  that  wholesome  counsel  ?" 

"  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Roschen,"  answered  the  Flem- 
ing, "'  because  he  wiU  escape  the  better  risk  cf  a  fever." 

"  True ;  but  is  it  wise  for  ray  lady  :"  continued  Rose. 

"Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore  shouldst  thou 
doubt  her,  Roschen  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  imwilling  to  breathe  even  to  her  father 
the  fears  and  doubts  which  she  herself  entertained:  "but  wliere 
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there  are  evil  tongues,  there  may  be  evil  rehearsing'.  Sir  Damian 
and  ray  lady  are  both  very  young" — Methinks  it  were  better,  dearest 
father,  would  you  offer  the  shelter  _  of  your  roof  to  the  wounded 
knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the  castle." 

"  That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fleming,  hastily — "  that 
I  shall  not,  if  I  may  help.  Norman  shall  not  cross  my  quiet  thresh- 
old, nor  Englishman  neither,  to  mock  my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume 
my  substance.  Tliou  dost  not  know  them,  because  thou  art  ever 
with  thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  favour;  but  I  know  them  well;  and 
the  best  I  can  get  from  them  is  Lazy  Flanderkiu,  and  Greedy  Flan- 
derkin,  and  Flemish  sot — I  thank  the  saints  they  cannot  say  Coward 
Flanderkin,  since  Gwenwyn's  "Welsh  uproar." 

"  I  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  answered  Rose,  "  that  your  spirit 
was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base  calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are 
under  this  lady's  banner,  and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress, 
and  her  father  was  your  good  lord ;  to  the  Constable,  too,  are  you 
beholden  for  enlarged  privileges.  Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kind- 
ness only  can  requite  kindness ;  and  I  forebode  that  you  will  never 
have  such  an  opportunity  to  do  kindness  to  the  houses  of  Berenger 
and  De  Lacy,  as  by  opening  the  doors  of  your  house  to  this  wounded 
knight." 

"  The  doors  of  my  house  ! "  answered  the  Fleming — "  do  I  know 
how  long  I  may  call  that,  or  any  house  upon  earth ,  my  own  ?  Alas  ! 
my  daughter,  we  came  hither  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
but  who  knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men !" 

''  You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Rose  ;  "it  holds  not  with 
your  solid  wisdom  to  augur  such  general  evil  from  the  rash  enter- 
prise of  a  "Welsh  outlaw." 

"  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  "Wilkin ;  "  although 
the  increase  and  audacity  of  such  robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign 
of  a  quiet  country.  But  thou,  who  livest  within  yonder  walls,  hearest 
but  little  of  wha't  passes  without,  and  your  estate  is  less  anxious ; — 
you  liad  known  nothing  of  the  news  from  me,  unless  in  case  I  had 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  another  country." 
I  "  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land  where  your  thrift 
and  industiy  have  gained  you  an  honourable  competency  ? " 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who  envy  me  the  pro- 
duce of  my  thrift,  may  likely  brin"-  me  to  a  dishonourable  death. 
There  have  been  tumtilts  amon^  the  English  rabble  in  more  than 
one  county,  and  their  wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our  nation, 
as  if  we  were  Jews  or  heathens,  and  not  better  Christians  and  better 
men  than  themselves.  They  have,  at  York,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere, 
sacked  the  houses  of  the  Flemings,  spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their 
families,  and  murdered  themselvefi. — And  why? — except  that  we 
liave  brought  among  them  the  skill  and  industry  which  they  pos- 
sessed not ;  and  because  wealth,  which  they  would  never  else  have 
seen  in  Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Roschen, 
this  evil  spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily.  Here  we  are  more  safe  than 
elsewhere,  because  we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength. 
But  I  confide  not  in  our  neighbours  ;  and  hadst  not  thou.  Rose,  been 
in  security,  1  would  long  ere  this  have  given  ud  all,  and  left  Britain." 
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"Given  up  all,  ftnd  left  Britain!" — The  words  souuded  prodig-i- 
ous  in  the  ears  of  his  daiio'liter,  who  knew  better  than  any  one  how 
successful  her  father  had  been  in  his  industry,  and  how  unlikely-  one 
of  his  firm  and  sedate  temper  was  to  abandon  known  and  present 
advanta.o'es  for  the  dread  of  distant  or  conting-ent  peril.  At  length 
she  replied,  "  If  such  be  your  peril,  my  father,  methinks  your  house 
and  goods  cannot  have  a  better  protection  than  the  presence  of  this 
noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  who  dare  aught  of  violence 
against  the  house  which  harbours  Damian  de  Lacy  ?" 

'•I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in  the  same  composed  and 
steady,  but  ominous  tone— '"'May  Heaven  forgive  it  me,  if  it  be  sin! 
but  I  see  little  save  folly  in  these  Crusades,  which  the  priesthood 
have  preached  up  so  successfully.  Here  has  the  Constable  been 
absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and  no  certain  tidings  of  his  life  or 
death,  victory  or  defeat.  He  marched  from  hence,  as  if  he  meant 
not  to  draw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword  until  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we  can  hear  -NWth  no  certainty  whether 
even  a  hamlet  has  been  taken  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  people  that  are  at  home  grow  discontented  :  their  lords,  with  the 
better  part  of  their  followers,  are  in  Palestine — dead  or  alive  we 
scarcely  know ;  the  people  themselves  are  oppressed  and  flayed  by 
stewards  and  deputies,  whose  yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  so  lightly 
endured  as  that  of  the  actual  lord.  The  commons,  who  naturally 
hate  the  knights  and  gentry,  think  it  no  bad  time  to  make  some  head 
against  them — ay,  and  there  be  some  of  noble  blood  who  would  not 
care  to  be  their  leaders,  that  they  may  have  their  share  in  the  spoil ; 
for  foreign  expeditious  and  profligate  habits  have  made  many  poor; 
and  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money.  I  hate  poor 
people:  and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  him- 
self by  the  work  of  his  own  hand  !" 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  characteristic  imprecation,  a 
speech  winch  gave  Rose  a  more  frightful  view  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, than,  shut  up  as  she  was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  she  had 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  learning.  "  Surely,"  she  said — "  surely 
these  violences  of  which  you  speak  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  those 
who  live  under  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  and  of  Berenger?"' 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered  "Wilkin  Flamraock, 
"  and  Damian,  though  a  brave  youth,  hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendancy 
of  character,  and  authority.  His  men  also  complain  that  they  are 
harassed  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  protection  of  a  castle,  in  itself 
impregnable,  and  sufficiently  garrisoned,  and  that  they  lose  all 
opportunity  of  honourable  enterprise,  as  they  call  ii — that  is.  of  fight 
and  spoil — in  this  inactive  and  inglorious  manner  of  life.  They  say 
that  Damian  the  beardless  was  a  man,  but  that  Damian  with  the 
mustache  is  no  better  than  a  woman:  and  that  age,  which  has 
darkened  his  upper  lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched  his  courage. 
■ — And  they  say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to  teU." 

"  Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say ;  let  rne  know  it,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  "'  answered  Rose,  "if  it  concern,  as  it  must  concern, 
my  dear  lady." 

"  Even  so,'  Roschen,"  answered  WUkin.    "  There  are  many  among 
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the  Norman  meu-at-arms  who  talk,  over  th.eir  v/ine-cups,  how  that 
Damian  de  Lacy  is  in  love  with  his  nncle'a  betrothed  bride;  ay, 
and  that  they  correspond  tog-ether  by  art  raagic." 

"  By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said  Rose,  smiling-  scornfully, 
"  for  by  no  earthly  means  do  they  correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can 
bear  witness." 

"  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  "  that  so  soon  as  ever  my  lady  stirs  beyond  the  portal  of  her 
castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the  saddle  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though 
they  are  positively  certain  that  he  has  received  no  messenger,  letter, 
or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her  purpose ;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such 
occasions,  scoured  the  passes  long',  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  of 
my  Lady  Eveline's  being-  abroad." 

"This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose;  "and  my  lady  has  ex- 
pressed herself  even  displeased  at  the  accuracy  which  Damian  dis- 
played in  procuring-  a  knowledg-e  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the 
officious  punctuality  with  which  he  has  attended  and  guarded  them. 
To-day  has,  however,  shown,"  slie  continued,  "  that  his  vigilance  may 
serve  a  g-ood  purpose  ;  and  as  they  never  met  upon  these  occasions, 
but  continued  at  such  distance  as  excluded  even  the  possibility  of  in- 
tercourse, methiuks  they  might  have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  most 
suspicious." 

"  A}',  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied  Wilkin,  "but  it  is  possible  to 
drive  caution  so  far  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Wliy,  say  the  men-at- 
arms,  should  these  two  observe  such  constant,  yet  such  guarded  in- 
telligence with  one  another?  Why  should  their  approach  be  so 
near,  and  why,  yet,  should  they  never  meet?  If  they  had  been 
merely  the  nephew  and  the  uncle's  bride,  they  must  have  had  inter- 
views avowedly  and  frankly  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  two 
secret  lovers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  find  their  own  pri- 
vate places  of  meeting-,  though  they  have  art  sufficient  to  conceal  them." 

"Every  word  that  vou  speak,  my  father,"  replied  the  generous 
Rose,  "  increases  the  absolute  necessity  that  you  receive  this  wounded 
youth  into  your  house.  Be  the  evils  you  dread  ever  so  great,  yet, 
may  you  rejy  upon  it,  that  they  cannot  be  aug-mented  by  admitting* 
him,  with  a  tew  of  his  faithful  followers." 

"Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming-,  hastily,  "not  one  beef-fed 
knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that  is  to  tend  him,  and  the  doctor  that 
is  to  attempt  his  cure." 

"  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these  three,  at  least  ?" 
answered  Rose. 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  doating  father.  "  By 
my  faith,  Rosclien,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  hast  sense  and  moder- 
ation in  asking,  since  I  am  so  foolishly  prompt  in  g-ranting-.  This  is 
one  of  your  freak.s,  now,  of  honour  or  g-enerosity — but  commend  me 
to  prudence  and  honesty. — Ah!  Rose,  Rose,  those  who  would  do 
what  is  better  than  g'ood,  sometimes  bring  about  what  is  worse  than 
bad !— But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit  of  the  trouble  for  the  fear ;  and 
that  thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  sometliing-  of  a  damsel 
errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for  the  chivalrous  privilege  of  lodgin^j  her 
kniffht  in  her  own  bower,  and  tending-  him  in  persoEt'' 
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The  Fleming"  prophesied  true.  Rose  had  no  sooner  made  the 
proposal  to  Eveline,  that  the  wounded  Damian  should  be  left  at  her 
father's  house  f<!»r  liis  recovery,  than  her  mistress  briefly  and  posi- 
tively rejected  the  proposah  ''He  has  been  my  preserver,"  she  said, 
"  and  if  there  be  one  being"  left  for  whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  should  of  themselves  fly  open,  it  is  to  Damitin  de  Lacy. 
Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  with  that  suspicious  and  yet  sorrow- 
ful countenance — they  that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl,  contemn 
suspicion — It  is  to  God  and  Oiu'  Lady  that  1  must  answer,  and  to 
them  my  bosom  lies  open  \" 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when  the  Lady  Eve- 
line issued  her  orders  that  her  Guardian,  as  she  emphatically  termed 
Damian,  should  be  lodged  in  her  father's  apartment :  and,  with  the 
prudence  of  more  advanced  age,  she  gave  the  necessary  direction  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  his  followers,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  such  an  accession  of  guests  required  in  the  fortress. 
All  this  she  did  with  the  utmost  composure  and  presence  of  mind, 
even  before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own  disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She  hastened  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  prostrating  herself  before  her  divine  pro- 
tectress, returned  thanks  for  her  second  deliverance,  and  implored 
her  guidance  and  direction,  and,  through  her  intercession,  that  of 
Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and  regulation  of  her  conduct.  "  Thou 
knowest,"  she  said,  "  that  from  no  confidence  in  my  own  strength 
have  I  thrust  myself  into  danger.  Oh,  make  me  strong  where  I  am 
most  weak — Let  not  my  gratitude  and  my  compassion  be  a  snare  to 
me ;  and  while  I  strive  to  discharge  the  duties  which  thankfulness 
imposes  on  me,  save  me  from  the  evil  tongues  of  men — and  save — 
oh,  save  me  from  the  insidious  devices  of  my  own  heart !  " 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervom*,  and  retiring  from 
the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment,  summoned  her  women  to  adjust 
her  dress,  and  remove  the  external  appearance  of  the  violence  to 
which  she  had  been  so  lately  subjected." 


CHAPTER  XXYH. 

Julia.  Gentle  sir. 

You  are  our  captive — but  we'Jl  use  you  so, 
That  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys  may  match 
Whate'er  your  liberty  hath  known  of  I'lleasure. 

Roderick.     Is  o,  fairest,  we  have  trifled  here  too  long  ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
I've  let  my  laurels  wither. 

Old  Flay. 

Abrated  in  garments  of  a  mourning  colour,  and  of  a  fashion 
more  matronly  than  perhaps  altogether  befitted  her  youth — plain  to 
an  extremity,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament,  save  her  rosary — Eveline 
now  performed  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer ;  a 
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duty  wliich  the  etiquette  of  the  time  not  only  permitted,  but  peremp- 
torily enjoined.  She  Avas  attended  by  Rose  and  Dame  GiUian. 
Marjery,  whose  element  was  a  sick-chamber,  had  been  already 
despatched  to  that  of  the  young-  knight,  to  attend  to  whatever  his 
condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as  if  unwilling'  to 
disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at  the  door,  and  cast  her  eyes 
around  her.  It  had  been  her  father's  chamber;  nor  had  she  entered 
it  since  liis  violent  death.  Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his 
armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking-gloves,  hunting-poles,  and  other 
instruments  of  sylvan  sport.  These  relics  brought  as  it  Avere  in 
living  form  before  her  the  stately  presence  of  old  Sir  Raymond. 
"Frown  not,  my  father," — her  lips  formed  the  words,  though  her 
voice  did  not  utter  them— "frown  not — Eveline  will  never  be  un- 
worthy of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian,  were  seated 
by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline  entered  ;  and  the  first, 
who  meddled  a  little  with  the  healing  art,  said  to  Eveline  "  that  the 
knight  had  slumbered  for  some  time,  and  was  nov/  about  to  awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a  hasty  and  low 
voice  begged  that  the  chamber  might  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  specta- 
tors requested  to  retire.  "  My  lord,"  lie  said,  "  ever  since  his  illness 
at  Gloucester,  is  apt  to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  fiom 
sleep,  and  will  be  displeased  with  me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be 
near  him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the  monk  to  retire 
into  the  ante-room,  while  she  herself  remained  standing  by  the  door- 
comnnmication  which  connected  the  apartments,  and  lieard  Damian 
mention  her  name  as  he  turned  himself  painfully  on  his  couch.  "  Is 
she  safe  and  unharmed?"  was  his  first  question,  and  it  was  asked 
with  an  eagerness  which  intimated  how  f\ir  it  preceded  all  other  con- 
siderations. When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  sighed,  as 
one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty  load,  and  in  a  less 
animated  voice,  asked  of  the  page  where  they  were.  "This  apart- 
ment," he  said,  "  with  its  furniture,  are  all  strange  to  me." 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "you  are  at  present  too  vreak  to 
ask  questions  and  receive  explanations." 

"Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering  his  recollection, 
"  I  am  not  in  the  place  where  my  duty  calls  me.  Tell  my  trumpets 
to  sound  to  horse— to  horse,  and  let  Ralph  Genvil  carry  my  banner. 
To  horse — to  horse  !  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose ! " 

The  Avounded  knight  made  some  effort  to  rise,  which,  in  his  state 
of  weakness,  Amelot  was  easily  able  to  frustrate.  "  Thou  art  right," 
he  said,  as  he  sunk  back  into  his  reclining  posture — "'  thou  art  right 
— I  am  weak — but  why  should  strength  remain  when  honour  is  lost  ? " 

The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands,  and 
groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed  more  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body.  Lady  Eveline  approached  his  bedside  with  unassured  steps, 
fearing  she  knew  not  what,  yet  earnest  to  testify  the  interest  she  felt 
in  the  distresses  of  the  sufferer.  Damian  looked  up  and  beheld  her, 
and  again  hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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"What  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir  Knight?"  said  Eveline, 
with  a  voice  which,  at  first  weak  and  trembling-,  gradually  obtained 
steadiness  and  composure.  "  Ought  it  to  grieve  yon  so  much,  sworn 
as  you  are  to  the  duties  of  chivalry,  that  Heaven  hath  twice  made 
you  its  instrument  to  save  the  unfortunate  Eveline  Berenger?" 

"  Oh  no,  no ! "'  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity ;  "  since  you  are  saved, 
all  is  well — but  time  presses — it  is  necessary  I  should  presently  de- 
part— nowhere  ought  I  now  to  tarry — least  of  all,  within  this  castle 
— Once  more,  Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse  I" 

"Xay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel,  "this  must  not  be.  A3 
your  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part  thus  suddenly — as  a  phy- 
sician, I  cannot  allow  my  patient  to  destroy  himself— It  is  impossible 
that  you  can  brook  the  saddle." 

"A  litter — a  bier — a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  dishonoured  knight 
and  traitor— all  were  too  good  for  me — a  coffin  were  best  of  all! — 
But  see,  Amelot,  that  it  be  framed  like  that  of  the  meanest  churl — 
no  spurs  displayed  on  the  pall — no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of  the 
De  Lacys — no  helmet  with  their  knightly  crest  must  deck  the  hearse 
of  him  whose  name  is  dishonoured?" 

"  Is  his  brain  unsettled  ? "'  said  Eveline,  looking  with  terror  from 
the  wounded  man  to  his  attendant;  ''or  is  there  some  dreadful  mys- 
tery in  these  broken  words  ?— If  so,  speak  it  forth ;  and  if  it  may 'be 
amended  by  life  or  goods,  my  deliverer  will  sustain  no  wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  witli  a  dejected  and  melancholy  air,  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  down  on  his  master  with  a  countenance  which 
seemed  to  express,  that  the  questions  which  she  asked  could  not  be 
prudently  answered  in  Sir  Damian's  presence.  The  Lady  Eveline, 
observing  this  gesture,  stepped  back  into  the  outer  apartment,  and 
made  Amelot  a  sio-n  to  follow  her.  He  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  his 
master,  who  remained  in  the  same  disconsolate  posture  as  formerly, 
with  liis  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  who  wished  to  exclude 
the  light,  and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 

"When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making  signs  to  her 
attendants  to  keep  at  such  distance  as  the  room  permitted,  questioned 
him  closely  on  the  cause  of  his  master's  desperate  expression  of  ter- 
ror and  remorse.  "  Thou  knowest,"  she  said,  '•  that  I  am  bound  to 
succour  thy  lord,  if  I  may,  both  from  gratitude,  as  one  v/hom  he  hath 
served  to  the  peril  of  his  life — and  also  from  kinsmanship.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  in  what  case  he  stands,  that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can— that 
is,"  she  added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply  colouring,  "if  the  cause  of  kis 
distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrassment  when  he 
began  to  speak,  as  produced  a  corresponding  degree  of  confusion  in 
the  Lady  Eveline,  who,  nevertheless,  urged  him  as  before  "  to  speak 
without  scruple  or  delay — so  that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  v/as  fi^ 
ting'  for  her  ears." 

"Believe  me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot,  "your  commands  had  been 
instantly  obeyed,  but  that  I  fear  my  master's  displeasure  if  I  talk  of 
liis  affairs  without  his  warrant ;  nevertheless,  on  your  command, 
whom  I  know  he  honours  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  will  speak  thus 
far,  that  if  his  life  be  safe  from  the  wounds  he  has  received,  h  3 
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honour  and  worsliip  may  be  in  great  danger,  if  it  please  not  Heaven 
to  send  a  remedy." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Eveline;  "and  be  assured  you  will  do  Sir  Damian 
de  Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the  contidence  you  may  rest  in  me." 

"  I  well  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  pag-e.  "  Know,  then,  if  it  be  not 
already  known  to  you,  "that  the  clowns  and  rabble,  who  have  taken 
arms  against  the  nobles  in  the  west,  pretend  to  be  favoured  in  their 
insurrection,  not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but  by  my  master,  Sir  Damian." 

"They  he  that  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul  treason  tahis  own 
blood,  as  well  as  to  his  sovereign !  "  replied  Eveline. 

"Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Amelot;  "but  this  hinders  not 
their  falsehoods  from  being  believed  by  those  who  know  him  less 
inwardly.  More  than  one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined  this 
rabbleraent,  and  that  gives  some  credit  to  the  scandal.  And  then 
they  say — they  say — that — in  short,  that  my  master  longs  to  possess 
the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which  he  occujjies  as  his  uncle's  admin- 
istrator ;  and  that  if  the  old  Constable — I  crave  your  pardon,  madam 
— should  retnrn  from  Palestine,  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
possession  of  liis  own  again." 

"The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their  own  base  minds, 
and  conceive  those  temptations  too  poweiful  for  men  of  worth,  v»^hich 
they  are  tiiemselves  conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But 
are  the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and  so  powerful?  We  have  heard 
of  their  violences,  but  only  as  if  it  had  been  some  popular  tumult." 

"We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn  together  in  great 
force,  and  besieged  or  blockaded  Wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men-at- 
arms,  in  a  village  about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent  to  my 
master,  as  his  kinsman  and  companion-at-arms,  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. We  were  on  horseback  this  morning'  to  march  to  the  rescue 
— when " 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  proceed.  Eveline  caught  at 
the  word.  "  When  you  heard  of  my  danger?"  she  said.  " I  would 
ye  had  rather  heard  of  my  death !  " 

"Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  "nothing'  but  so  strong  a  cause  could  have  made  my  master 
halt  his  troop,  and  carry  the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, when  his  countryman's  distress,  and  the  commands  of  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  so  peremptorily  demanded  his  presence  else- 
where." 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said — "  I  knew  I  was  born  to  be  his  destruction ! 
yet  methinks  this  is  worse  than  1  dreamed  of,  when  the  Avorst  was  in 
my  thoughts.  I  feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame. 
For  God's  sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou  canst,  and  that  without 
loss  of  time !  Get  thee  straightway  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own 
men  as  many  as  thou  canst  gather  of  mine — Go — ride,  my  brave 
youth — show  thy  master's  banner,  and  let  them  see  that  his  forces 
and  his  heart  are  with  them,  though  his  person  be  absent.  Haste, 
haste,  for  the  time  is  precious." 

"  But  the  safety  of  this  castle — But  your  own  safety  ? "  said  the 
page.  "God  knows  how  willingly  I  would  do  aught  to  save  his 
fame!    But  I  know  my  master's  mood;  and  were  you  to  suffer  by 
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my  leaving  the  Garde  Dolonreuse,  even  although  I  were  to  save  him 
lauds,  life,  and  honour,  by  my  doing  so,  I  should  be  n' ore  like  to 
taste  of  his  dagger  than  of  his  thanks  or  bounty." 

"Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,"  said  she;  "gather  ^vhat  force 
thou  canst  make,  and  begone.'"' 

"  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  said  the  page,  springing  to 
his  feet ;  '•  and  in  the  condition  of  my  master  I  see  nothing  better 
than  that  his  banner  should  be  displayed  against  these  churls." 

"To  a^ms'  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily;  "to  arms,  and  win  thy 
spurs.  Bring  me  assurance  that  thy  master's  honour  is  safe,  and  I 
will  myself  buckle  them  on  thy  heels.  Here — take  this  blessed  rosary 
— bind"  it  on  thy  crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a  votary,  strong  with  thee  in  the  hour 
of  conflict." 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  from  her  presence,  and 
summoning  together  such  horse  as  he  could  assemble,  both  of  his 
masters  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  castle,  there  were  soou  forty 
cavaliers  mounted  in  the  courtyard. 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  readily  obeyed,  yet  when  the 
soldiers  heard  they  were  to  go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  with 
no  more  experienced  general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  thej^  showed  a 
decided  reluctance  to  move  from  the  castle.  The  old  soldiers  of  De 
Lacy  said,  Damiau  himself  was  almost  too  youthful  to  command 
them,  and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his  authority  to  a  mere  boy ; 
while  the  followers  of  Berenger  said,  their  mistress  might  be  satisfied 
with  her  deliverance  of  the  morning,  without  trying  farther  danger- 
ous conclusions  by  diminishing  the  garrison  of  her  castle — "The 
times,"  they  said,  "'were  stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone 
roof  over  their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communica'ed  their  ideas  and  apprehen- 
sions to  each  other,  the  stronger  their  disinclination  to  the  under- 
taking became ;  and  when  Amelot,  who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see 
that  his  own  horse  was  accoutred  and  brought  forth,  retm'ned  to 
the  castle-yard,  he  found  them  standing  confusedly  together,  some 
mounted,  some  on  foot,  all  men  speaking  loud,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
disorder.  Ralph  Genvil,  a  veteran  whose  face  had  been  seamed  with 
many  a  scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the  trade  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, stood  apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  banner-spear,  around  which  the  banner 
of  De  Lacy  was  still  folded. 

"  What  means  this,  Genvil  ? "  said  the  page,  angrily.  "'  Wliy  do 
you  not  mount  your  horse  and  display  the  banner?  and  what  occa- 
sions all  this  confusion  ?  " 

"Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "I  am  not  in  my 
saddle,  because  I  have  some  regard  for  this  old  silken  rag,  which  I 
have  borne  to  honour  in  my  time,  and  I  will  not  willingly  carry  it 
where  men  are  unwilling  to  follow  and  defend  it." 

^ "'  No  march — no  sally — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day ! "  cried  the  sol- 
diers, by  way  of  burden  to  the  bannerman's  discourse. 

"How  now,  cowards!  do  you  mutiny?"  said  Amelot,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword. 
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"Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil;  '"nor  shake  your  sword 
my  Tvay.  I  tell  thee,  Amelot,  were  my  weapon  to  cross  with  yours, 
never  Sail  sent  abroad  more  chafi"  than  I  would  make  splinters  of 
your  hatched  and  g-ilded  toastiug'-iron.  Look  you,  there  are  grey- 
bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to  be  led  about  on  any  boy's  humour. 
For  me,  I  stand  little  upon  that;  and  I  care  not  whether  one  boy  or 
another  commands  me.  But  I  am  the  Lacy"s  man  for  the  time ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching*  to  the  aid  of  this  Wild  Wenlock,  we 
shall  do  an  errand  the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Wliy  led  he  us  not 
thither  in  the  morning  when  we  were  commanded  ofi"  into  the  moun- 
tains ? " 

"You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause;  or,  if  we  do  not,  we  can  guess  it," 
answered  the  baunerman,  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  which  was  echoed  by 
several  of  his  companions. 

"  I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat,  Genvil!  "  said  the 
page ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  threw  himself  headlong  on  the  bau- 
nerman, without  considering  their  great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvil  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by  one,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
a  slight  movement  of  his  gigantic  arm,  with  which  he  forced  the 
page  aside,  parrying,  at  the  same  time,  his  blow  with  the  standard- 
spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling  all  his  efforts 
baffled,  threw  his  sword  from  him,  and  weeping  in  pride  and  indigna- 
tion, hastened  back  to  tell  the  Lady  Evehne  of  his  bad  success.  "All," 
he  said,  "  is  lost — the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied,  and  will  not 
move;  and  the  blame  of  their  sloth  and  faint-heartedness  will  be  laid 
on  my  dear  master." 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline,  "  should  I  die  to  prevent  it 

Follow  me,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  tlirew  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  garments,  and 
"fastened  down  to  the  courtyard,  followed  by  Gillian,  assuming,  as 
she  went,  various  attitudes  and  actions  expressing  astonishment  and 
pity,  and  by  Rose,  carefully  suppressing  all  appearance  of  the  feel- 
ings which  she  really  entertained.  . 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court  with  the  kindling  eye  and  glowing 
brow  which  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  bear  in  danger  and  ex- 
tremity, when  their  soul  was  arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  dis- 
played' in  their  mien  and  looks  high  command  and  contempt  of 
danger.  She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller  than  her  usual  size;  and 
it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  clearly  heard,  though  not  exceeding 
the  delicacy  of  feminine  tone,  that  the  mutineers  heard  her  address 
them.  "  How  is  this,  my  masters  ? "  she  said  ;  and  as  she  spoke,  the 
bulky  forms  of  the  armed  soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer  together,  as 
if  to  escape  her  individual  censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of  heavy 
waterfowl,  when  they  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and 
beautiful  merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  nature  and  breeding 
over  their  own  inert  physical  strength. — "How  noAv?"  again  she 
demanded  of  them;  "is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  your 
lord  is  absent,  and  his  nephew  and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  ? — Ls  it  thus  you  keep  your  oaths  - — Thus  ye  merit  your 
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leader's  bounty  ? — Shame  on  re,  craven  hounds,  that  quail  and  give 
back  the  instant  you  lose  sig-ht  of  the  huntsman  I  " 

There  was  a  pause — the  soldiers  looked  on  each  other,  and  then 
again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny,  or 
to  return  to  their  usual  discipHne. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ye  lack  a  leader  here ;  but  stay 
not  for  that— I  will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  as  I  am,  there 
need  not  a  man  of  you  fear  disgrace  where  a  Bereuger  commands. 
— Trap  my  palfrey  with  a  steel  saddle,"  she  said,  '*  and  that  instantly." 
She  snatched  from  the  ground  the  page's  light  head-piece,  and  threw 
it  over  her  hair,  caught  up  his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on.  "  Here 
I  promise  you  my  countenance  and  guidance — this  gentleman,"  she 
pointed  to  Gemil,  "  shall  supply  my  lack  of  military  skill.  He  looks 
like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle,  and  can  well  teach  a 
young  leader  her  devoir." 

"  Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time,  "many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but 
never  under  such  a  commander." 

''Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
turned  on  Genvil,  "  you  do  not — cannot — will  not — refuse  to  follow 
me?  You  do  not  as  a  soldier,  for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  cap- 
tain's orders — you  cannot  as  a  g-entleman,  for  a  lady,  a  forlorn  and 
distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon — you  will  not  as  an  Englishman, 
for  your  country  requires  your  sword,  and  your  comrades  are  iu 
danger.     Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and  march." 

"  I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  foir  lady,"  answered  Genvil,  as  if 
preparing  to  unfold  the  banner — "  And  Araelot  might  lead  us  well 
enough,  with  advantage  of  som.e  lessons  from  me.  But  I  wot  not 
whether  you  are  sending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline,  earnestly,  "  it  must  be  the  right 
road  which  conducts  you  to  the  relief  of  Wenlock  and  his  followers, 
besieged  by  the  insurgent  boors." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  "  Our  leader  here, 
Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  protects  the  commons— men  say  he  befriends 
them— and  I  know  he  quarrelled  with  Wild  "Wenlock'once  for  some 
petty  wrong  he  did  to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford.  We  slnmld  be 
finely  off,  when  our  fiery  young  leader  is  on  foot  again,  if  he  should 
find  we  had  been  fighting  against  the  side  he  favoured." 

"  Assure  yourself,"  said  the  maiden,  anxiously,  "  the  more  he  would 
protect  the  commons  against  oppression,  the  more  he  would  put  them 
down  when  oppressing  others.  Mount  and  ride — save  Wenlock  and 
his  men — there  is  life  and  death  in  every  moment.  I  will  warrant, 
with  my  life  and  lands,  that  whatsoever  you  do  will  be  held  good  ser- 
vice to  De  Lacy.     Come,  then,  follow  me." 

"Xone  surely  can  know  Sir  Damian's  purpose  better  than  you, 
fair  damsel,"  answered  Genvil;  "nay, for  that  matter,  you  can  m?ike 
him  change  as  ye  list — And  so  I  wilfmarch  with  the  men,  and  v,'e  will 
aid  Wenlcck,  if  it  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged 
wolf,  and  vrhen  he  turns  to  bay,  will  cost  the  boors  blood  enough  ere 
they  sound  a  mort.  But  do  you  remain  within  the  castle,  fair  lady, 
and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me — Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  command, 
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since  so  it  must  be ;  though,  by  my  faith,  it  is  pity  to  take  the  head- 
piece from  that  pretty  head,  and  the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand — 
By  Saint  George  1  to  see  them  there  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier's  pro- 
fession." 

The  lady  according-ly  surrendered  the  weapons  to  Amelot,  exhort- 
ing- him  in  few  words  to  forget  the  oflence  he  had  received,  and  do 
his  devoir  manfully.  Meanwhile  Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon 
— then  shook  it  abroad,  and  without  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
aided  himself  a  little  with  resting  on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he  was.  "We  are  ready  now,  an 
it  like  your  juvenility,"  said  he  to  Amelot ;  and  then,  while  the  page 
was  putting  the  baud  into  order,  he  whispered  to  his  nearest  comrade, 
"  Methinks,  instead  of  this  old  swallow's  tail,^  Ave  should  muster  rarely 
under  a  broidered  petticoat — a  furbelowed  petticoat  has  no  fellow  in 
my  mind. — Look  you,  Stephen  Pontovs — I  can  forgive  Damian  now 
for  forgetting  his  uncle  and  his  own  credit,  about  this  wench  ;.  for,  by 
my  fiiiili,  ilie  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon  par  amours. 
Ah  !  evil  luck  be  the  women's  portion ! — they  govern  us  at  every  turn, 
Stephen,  and  at  every  age.  When  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with 
fiiir  looks  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love-tokens ;  and  wjien 
they  are  of  middle  age,  they  work  us  to  their  will  by  presents  and 
courtr^sies,  red  wine  and  red  gold ;  and  when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain 
to  run  their  errands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leatliern  visages. 
Well,  oul  De  Lacy  should  have  staid  at  home  and  watched  his  fiilcon. 
But  it  is  all  one  to  us,  Stephen,  and  we  may  make  some  vantage  to- 
day, for  these  boors  have  plundered  more  than  one  castle." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "  the  boor  to  the  booty,  and  the  ban- 
nerman  to  the  boor,  a  right  pitliy  proverb.  But,  prithee,  canst  thou 
say  why  his  pageship  leads  us  not  forward  yet  ?" 

"  Pshaw  !  "  answered  Genvil,  "  the  shake  I  gave  him  has  addled  his 
brains — or  perchance  he  has  not  swallowed  all  his  tears  yet ;  sloth  it 
is  not,  for  'tis  a  forward  cockeril  for  his  years,  wherever  honour  is  to 
be  won.— See,  they  now  begin  to  move. — Well,  it  is  a  singular  thing 
this  gentle  blood,  Stephen  ;  for  here  is  a  child  whom  I  but  now  baffled 
like  a  schoolboy,  must  lead  us  grey-beards  where  we  may  get  our 
heads  broken,  and  that  at  the  command  of  a  light  lady." 

"  1  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty  lady,"  answered 
Stephen  Pontoys,  "as  this  springald  Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian;  and 
so  we  poor  men  must  obey  and  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

"  But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys — forget  not  that." 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  upon  the 
road  leading  to  the  village,  in  which,  as  they  understood  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  morning",  Wenlock  was  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a 
greatly  superior  number  of  the  insurgent  commons.  Amelot  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  troop,  still  embarrassed  by  the  affront  which  he  had 
received  in  presence  of  the  soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditating  how  he 
was  to  eke  out  that  deficiency  of  experience,  which  on  former  occa- 

1  The  pennon  of  a  Knight  was,  in  shape,  a  long  streamer,  and  forked  like  a  swal- 
low's tail :  the  banner  of  a  Banneret  was  square,  and  was  formed  into  the  other  hy 
cutting  the  ends  frona  the  pennon.  It  was  thus  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
pennon  of  John  Chandos,  by  the  Black  Prince,  before  the  battle  of  Kejara 
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sions  had  been  supplied  by  the  counsels  of  the  bannennaii,  with 
whom  he  was  ashamed  to  seek  a  recouclHation.  But  Genvil  was  not 
of  a  nature  absolutely  sullen,  though  a  habitual  grumbler.  He  rode 
up  to  the  pag-e,  and  having-  made  his  obeisance,  respectfully  asked 
him  whether  it  were  not  well  that  some  one  or  two  of  their  nuniber 
pricked  forward  upon  g-ood  horses  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wen- 
lock,  and  whether  they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

"  Methinks,  bannerman ,"  answered  Amelot,  "you  should  take  the 
ruling-  of  the  troop,  since  you  know  so  fittingly  what  should  be  done. 
You  may  be  the  fitter  to  command,  because — But  I  will  not  upbraid 
you." 

"  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  replied  Genvil ;  "  that  is  what 
you  would  say;  and,  bv  my  faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  it.  But  is  it  not  peevish  in  thee  to  let  a  fair  expedition 
be  unwisely  conducted,  because  of  a  foolish  word  or  a  sudden  action? 
— Come,  let  it  be  peace  with  us." 

*•  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot ;  '•'  and  I  will  send  out  an 
advanced  party  upon  the  adventure,  as  thou  hast  advised  me." 

•'  Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the  Chester  spears— he 
is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  and  neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw  him  a 
hairbreadth  farther  than  judg-ment  warrants." 

Amelot  eag-erly  embraced  the  hint,  and,  at  his  command,  Pontoys 
and  two  lances  darted  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them, 
and  inq^uire  into  the  condition  of  those  whom  they  were  advancing  to 
succour.  "  And  now  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms,  Sir  Page,"  said 
the  bannerman,  "  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  doth  not  yonder  fan  lady  love 
our  handsome  knight  joar  amours  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  indignantly  ;  "  betrothed  as 
she  is  to  his  uncle,  I  am  convinced  she  would  rather  die  than  have 
such  a  thought,  and  so  would  our  master.  1  have  noted  this  heretical 
belief  in  thee  before  now,  Genvil,  and  I  have  prayed  thee  to  check  it. 
You  know  the  thing  cannot  be,  for  you  know  they  have  scarce  ever 
met." 

*•'  How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil,  "  or  thou  either  ?  AVatch 
them  ever  so  close — much  water  slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller 
never  wots  of.  They  do  correspond ;  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not 
deny  ?  " 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  said  Amelot,  "  as  I  deny  all  that  cau  touch  their 
honour." 

"  Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  such  perfect  know- 
ledge of  her  motions,  as  he  has  displayed  no  longer  since  than  the 
morning !  " 

"  How  should  I  tell  ? "  answered  the  page  ;  "  there  be  such  things, 
surely,  as  saints  and  good  angels,  and  if  there  be  one  on  earth  de- 
serves their  protection,  it  is  Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 

"Well  saul,  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  replied  Genvil,  laughing; 
"  but  that  will  hardly  pass  on  an  old  trooper. — Saints  and  angels, 
quotha  ?  most  saint-like  doings,  I  warrant  you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry  vindication,  when 
Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  followers  returned  upon  the  spur.     "'  Wen- 
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lock  holds  out  bravely,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  tlioug-li  he  is  felly  girded  in 
with  these  boors.  The  large  crossbows  are  doing-  good  service;  and 
I  little  doubt  his  making  his  place  good  till  we  corne  up,  if  it  please 
you  to  ride  sometliing  sharply.  They  have  assailed  the  barriers,  and 
were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but  were  driven  back  with  small 
success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as  might  consist  with 
order,  and  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which 
lay  the  village  where  Wenlock  was  making  his  defence.  The  air 
rung  with  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  insurgents,  who,  numerous  aa 
bees,  and  possessed  of  that  dogged  spirit  of  courage  so  peculiar  to 
the  English,  thronged  like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  endeavoured  to 
break  down  the  palisades,  or  to  climb  over  them,  in  despite  of  the 
showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from  within,  by  which  they  suffered 
great  loss,  as  well  as  by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  whenever  they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"  V/e  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time,"  said  Amelot,  dropping  the  reins 
of  his  bridle,  and  joyfully  clapping  his  hands;  "shake  thy  banner 

abroad,  Genvil — give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it 

Comrades,  halt — breath  your  horses  for  a  moment. — Hark  hither, 
Genvil — If  we  descend  by  yonder  broad  pathway  into  the  meadow 
where  the  cattle  are " 

"  Bravo,  my  young  falcon  !  "  replied  Genvil,  whose  love  of  battle, 
like  that  of  the  warhorse  of  Job,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  spears, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  "  we  tihall  have  then  an  easy  field 
for  a  chai'ge  on  yonder  knaves." 

"  What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains  make  I  "  said  Amelot ;  "but 
we  will  let  daylight  through  it  with  our  lances — See,  Genvil,  the  de- 
fenders lioist  a  signal  to  show  they  have  seen  us." 

"A  signal  to  us?"  exclaimed  Genvil.  "By  Heaven,  it  is  a  white 
flag — a  signal  of  surrender !  " 

"  Surrender  !  they  cannot  dream  of  it,  when  we  are  advancing  to 
tlieir  succour,"  replied  Amelot ;  when  two  or  three  melancholy  notes 
from  the  trunipets  of  the  besieged,  with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous 
acclamation  from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact  indis})utabie. 

"Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Genvil,  '•  and  the  churls  enter 
the  barricades  on  all  points. — Here  has  been  cowardice  or  treachery 
■ — What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "  retake  the  place,  and  deliver 
the  prisoners." 

"  Advance,  indeed  ! "  answered  the  bannerman — "  Not  a  horse's 
length  by  my  counsel — we  should  have  every  nail  in  our  corslets 
counted  with  arrow-shot  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the  face  of  such 
a  multitude ;  and  the  place  to  storm  afterwards— it  were  mere  insanity." 

"  Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me,"  said  the  page  ;  "  per- 
haps we  may  find  some  path  by  which  we  could  descend  unperceived. 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  reconnoitre  the  face 
of  the  hill — the  page  still  urging  the  possibility  of  descending  it  un- 
perceived amid  the  confusion — v>'hen  Genvil  answered  impatiently, 
"  Unperceived  ! — you  are  already  perceived — here  comes  a  fellow, 
pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as  his  beast  may  trot." 
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As  lie  spoke  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set 
peasaut,  in  an  ordinary  frieze  jacket  and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his 
Lead,  which  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of 
red  hair,  that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering*.  The  man"s 
hands  were  bloody,  and  he  carried  at  his  saddlebow  a  linen  hag, 
which  was  also  stained  with  blood.  '•'  Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Lacy's 
company,  be  ye  not ': "  said  this  rude  messenger  :  and  when  they  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the  same  blimt  courtesy, 
"Hob  Miller  of  Twyford  commends  him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and, 
knowing  his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth,  Hob 
Miller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hath  grinded;"  and  with 
that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human  head,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 

"  It  is  Wenlock's  head,'"'  said  Genvil — "  how  his  eyes  stare  1  " 

"  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,"  said  the  boor — "  I 
have  cured  him  of  caterwauling." 

"  Thou  I  "  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust  and  indignation. 

"  Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant ;  *•'  I  am  Grand  Justiciary  of 
the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a  better." 

"  Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied.  Genvil. 

'•  Call  it  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peasant.  '•  Truly,  it  belioves 
men  in  state  to  give  good  example.  I'll  bid  no  man  do  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  do  myself  It  is  as  easy  to  hang  a  man  as  to  say  hang 
him ;  we  will  have  no  splitting  of  of&ces  in  this  new  world,  which  is 
happily  set  up  in  old  England." 

"  Wretch  !  "  said  Amelot,  '•'  take  back  thy  bloody  token  to  them 
that  sent  thee!  Hadst  thou  not  come  upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned 
thee  to  the  earth  with  my  lance — But,  be  assured,  your  cruelty  shall 
be  fearfully  avenged. — Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men  ;  there  is  no 
farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  reception,  stood 
staring  after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  replaced  his  bloody 
trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode  back  to  those  who  sent  him. 

'•  This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  ay/iourettes,"  said  Genvil : 
" Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl  v.ith  "Wenlock  about  his  dealings 
with  this  miller's  daughter,  and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer 
of  their  enterprise;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the  same 
opinion. — I  wish  we  were  rid  of  the  trouble  which  such  suspicions 
may  bring  upon  us — ay,  were  it  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse — I  am 
like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with  the  day's  hard  service,  and  I  would 
it  were  the  worst  it  is  "to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without  losing  several  of  their  number 
by  the  way,  some  straggling,  owing  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses, 
and  others  taking  the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in  order  to  join  with 
the  bands  of  insurgents  and  plunderers,  who  had  now  gathered  to- 
gether in  difierent  quarters,  and  were  augmented  by  recruits  from 
the  dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  the  state  of  his 
master  was  still  very  precarious,  and  that  the  Lady  Eveline,  though 
much  exhausted,  had  not  yet  retii'ed  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his 
return  with  impatience.     He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly, 
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and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mentioned  the  ineffectual  event  of  his  expe- 
dition. 

"Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us!"'  said  the  Lady  Eveline; 
"  for  it  seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached  to  me,  and  extended 
itself  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare.  From  the 
moment  they  do  so  their  very  virtues  become  snares  to  them ;  and 
what  would,  in  every  other  case,  recommend  them  to  honour,  is 
turned  to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eveline  Bereng-er." 

'•'Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot;  "there  are  still  men  enough 
in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  I  will  but  abide  to  receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence 
to-morrow,  and  draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

"  Alas !  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Eveline.  "  Since 
you  went  hence  we  have  received  certain  notice  that  when  the  soldiers 
at  Sir  Damian's  camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  morning 
met  with,  already  discontented  with  the  inactive  life  which  they  had 
of  late  led,  and  dispirited  by  the  hurts  and  reported  death  of  their 

leader,  they  have  altogether  broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces 

Yet  be  of  good  courage,  Amelot,"  she  said;  "this  house  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tempest  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be 
poured  on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert  your  master  in  wounds  and 
affliction,  it  becomes  yet  more  the  part  of  Eveline  Berenger  to 
shelter  and  protect  her  deliverer." 


CHAPTER   XXYin. 

Let  our  proud  trumpet  shake  their  castle  wall, 
Meuaciug  death  and  ruiu.  • 

Otway. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded  were  neces- 
saril'.'  told  to  Daraian  de  Lacy,  as  the  person  whom  they  chiefly  con- 
cerj:ed  ;  and  Lady  Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task  of  communi- 
cating them,  mingling  what  she  said  with  tears,  and  again  interrupt- 
ing those  tears  to  suggest  topics  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  carried 
no  consolation  to  her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned  towards  her, 
listening  to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as  one  who  was  no  otherwise 
affected  by  them,  than  as  they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story. 
When  she  had  done  speaking,  he  continued  as  in  a  reverie,  with  his 
eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  rose  up,  with  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she  felt  herself  embarrassed.  He 
hastened  to  sneak,  that  he  might  prevent  her  departure.  "  All  that 
you  liave  said,  fair  lady,"  he  rephed,  "  had  been  enough,  if  told  by 
another,  to  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  it  tells  me  that  the  power  and 
honour  of  my  house,  so  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge,  have  been 
blasted  in  my  misfortunes.    But  Avhen  I  look  upon  you,  and  hear 
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your  Toice,  1  forget  everything",  saTing  that  you  have  been  rescued, 
and  are  here  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  me  therefore  pray  of  your 
goodness  that  I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle  which  holds  you,  and 
sent  elsewhere.  I  am  in  no  shape  worthy  of  vour  farther  care,  since 
I  have  no  longer  the  swords  of  others  at  my  disposal,  and  am  totally 
unable  for  the  present  to  draw  my  o'ati.'' 

'•'  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in  your  own  mis- 
fortunes, noble  knight,"  answered  Eveline,  "  can  you  suppose;  that  I 
forget  wherefore,  and  in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  were  incUiTed? 
No,  Damian,  speak  not  of  removal — while  there  is  a  turret  ol  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  standing,  within  that  turret  shall  you  find  shelter 
and  protection.  Such,  I  am  well  assm'ed,  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
your  uncle,  were  he  here  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had  seized  upon 
Damiiin  ;  for,  repeating  the  words  *'•  My  uncle  I  ''  he  writhed  himself 
round,  and  averted  his  face  from  Eveline;  then  again  composing 
himself,  replied,  "Alas!  knew  my  uncle  how  ill  I  have  obeyed  his 
precepts,  instead  of  sheltering  me  vrithin  this  house,  he  would  com- 
mand me  to  be  flung  from  the  battlements !  " 

'•'Fear  not  his  displeasure,"'  said  Eveline,  again  preparing  to  with- 
draw ;  "  but  endeavour,  by  the  composure  of  your  spirit,  to  aid  the 
healing  of  your  wounds ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  vrill  be  able  again 
to  establish  good  order  in  the  Constable's  jurisdiction  long  before 
his  return." 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  and  hastily  left 
the  apartment.  ^Vhen  she  was  in  her  own  chamber  she  dismissed 
her  other  attendants  and  retained  Rose.  ''What  dost  thou  think 
of  these  things,  my  wise  maiden  and  monitress?"  said  she. 

"I  would,"  replied  Rose,  "  either  that  this  young  knight  had  never 
entered  this  castle — or  that,  being  here,  he  could  presently  leave  it — 
or,  that  he  could  honourably  remain  here  for  ever." 

"What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here  for  ever?"  said  Eve- 
line, sharply  and  hastily. 

"  Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another — How  long  has  the 
Constable  of  Chester  been  absent  from  England?" 

"Three  years  come  St  Clement's  day,"  said  Eveline;  "and  what 
of  that?" 

"  Nay,  nothing ;  but " 

"But  what?— I  command  you  to  speak  out." 

"A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at  your  own  disposal." 

"And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  rising  with  di^^nity,  "that 
there  are  no  bonds  save  those  which  are  drawn  by  the  scribe's  pen  ? — 
We  know  little  of  the  Constable's  adventures;  but  we  know  enough 
to  show  that  his  towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his  sword  and 
courage  proved  too  weak  to  char.ge  the  fortimes  of  the  Sultan  Sala- 
din.  Suppose  him  returning  some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have 
seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  their  homes,  poor  and  broken  in 
health — suppose  that  he  finds  his  lands  laid  waste,  and  his  followers 
dispersed,  by  the  consequence  of  their  late  misfortunes,  how  would 
it  sound  should  he  also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded  and 
endowed  >vith  her  substance  the  nephew  whom  he  most  trusted  ?— 
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Do>t  thou  think  such  an  enfag-eraent  is  like  a  Lombard's  mortg-ag-e, 
which  must  be  redeemed  on  tlie  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to 
be  awarded?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  madam,"' replied  Rose;  "but  they  that  keep  their 
covenant  to  the  letter  are,  in  my  cotmtry,  held  bound  to  no  more." 

"That  is  a  Flemish  fashion,  Rose,"  said  her  mistress;  "but  the 
honour  ofaXormanis  not  satisfied  with  an  observance  so  limited. 
What!  wouldst  thou  have  my  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all 
that  is  most  valuable  to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  progress  of 
the  kalendar  which  an  usurer  watches  for  the  purpose  of  seizing-  ou 
a  forfeited  pledge?  Am  I  such  a  mere  commodity,  that  I  must 
belong"  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me  before  Michaelmas,  to  another  if 
he  comes  afterwards  ? — Xo,  Rose :  I  did  not  thus  interpret  my  en- 
gagement, sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  special  providence  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"it  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the 
attendant;  "yet  you  are  so  young— so  beset  with  perils — so  much 
exposed  to  calumny — that  I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  you  may  have  a  legal  companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an 
extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose,"  answered  EA'eline ;  "  do  not  liken  your 
mistress  to  those  provident  dames,  who,  while  one  husband  yet  lives, 
though  in  old  age  or  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting 
for  another." 

"Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose; — "yet  not  so.  Permit 
me  one  vrord  more.  Since  you  are  determined  not  to  avail  yourself 
of  your  freedom,  even  when  the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  is 
expired,  why  suffer  this  young  man  to  share  our  solitude  ? — He  is 
surely  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  some  other  place  of  security. 
Let  us  resume  our  former  sequestered  mode  of  life,  until  Providence 
send  us  some  better  or  more  certain  prospects." 

Eveline  sighed — looked  down — then  looking  upwards,  once  more 
had  opened  her  lips  to  express  her  willingness  to  enforce  so  reason- 
able an  arrangement,  but  for  Damian's  recent  wounds,  and  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
slirill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown  before  the  gate  of  the  castle;  and 
Raoul,  with  anxiety  on  his  brow,  came  limping  to  inform  his  lady, 
tliat  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant-at-arms,  in  the  royal  livery, 
with  a  strong  guard,  was  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  "'  Xot  even  to  the  King's 
order  shall  the  castle  of  my  ancestors  be  opened,  until  we  are  well 
assured  of  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  it  is 
demanded.  We  will  ourself  to  the  gate,  and  learn  the  meaning  of 
this  summons. — My  veil,  Rose ;  and  call  my  women. — Again  that 
trumpet  sounds !     Alas  I  it  rings  like  a  signal  to  death  and  ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not  false  ;  for  scarce 
had  she  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when  she  was  met  by 
the  page  Amelot,  in  a  state  of  such  disordered  apprehension  as  an 
eleve  of  chivalry  was  scarce  on  any  occasion  permitted  to  display. 
**  Lady,  noble  lady,"  he  said,  hastily  bending^  his  knee  to  Eveline, 
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"save  my  dearest  master!— You,  and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at 
this  extremity." 

"  I ! "  said  Eveline,  in  astonishment — "  I  save  him  ?— And  from  what 
daug-er? — God  knows  how  willingly !" 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself  with  express- 
ing- what  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a  pursuivant  and  the 
royal  banner.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  thus 
accompanied,  comes  hither  for  no  good — the  extent  of  the'  evil  I 
know  not,  but  for  evU  he  comes.  My  master  slew  his  nephew  at  the 
held  of  ^lalpas,  and  therefore "  He  was  here  interrupted  by  an- 
other flourish  of  trumpets,  which  rung,  as  if  in  slirill  impatience, 
through  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  found  that  the  wardens, 
and  others  who  attended  there,  were  looking  on  each  other  with 
doubtful  and  alarmed  countenances,  which  they  turned  upon  her  at 
her  arrival,  as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort  and  the 
courage  which  they  could  not  communicate  to  each  other.  Without 
the  gate,  mounted,  and  in  complete  armour,  was  an  elderly  and 
stately  knight,  whose  raised  visor  and  beaver  depressed  showed  a 
beard  already  grizzled.  Beside  him  appeared  the  pursuivant  on 
horseback,  the  royal  arms  embroidered  on  his  heraldic  dress  of 
office,  and  all  the  importance  of  offended  consequence  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  shaded  by  his  barret-cap  and  triple  plume.  They 
were  attended  by  a  body  of  about  fifty  soldiers,  arranged  under  the 
guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  barrier,  the  knight,  aft^r 
a  slight  reverence,  which  seemed  more  in  formal  courtesy  than  in 
kindness,  demanded  if  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger. 
"And  is  it,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  received  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  "  before  the  castle  of  that  approved  and  favoured  servant 
of  the  House  of  Anjou  that  Kiug  Henry's  trumpets  have  thrice 
sounded,  without  obtaining  an  entrance  for  those  who  are  honoured 
with  their  Sovereion's  command?" 

"  Mv  condition,''"  answered  Eveline,  '•'  must  excuse  my  caution.  I 
am  a  lone  maiden,  residing  in  a  frontier  fortress.  I  may  admit  no 
one  without  inquiring  his  purpose,  and  beiug  assured  that  his  en- 
trance consists  with  the  safety  of  the  place,  and  mine  own  honour."' 

'•'  Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  replied  Mo'Jthermer,  '•  know 
that,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  is  bis  Grace 
the  king's  pleasure  to  place  within  your  walls  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
sufficient  to  guard  this  important  castle,  both  from  the  insurgent 
peasants,  who  burn  and  slay,  and  from  the  Welsh,  who,  it  must  be 
expected,  will,  according  to  their  wont  in  time  of  disturbance,  make 
incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo  your  gates,  then.  Lady  of  Beren- 
ger, and  suffer  his  Grace's  forces  to  enter  the  castle." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  lady,  "  this  castle,  Like  every  other 
fortress  in  England,  is  the  King's  by  law;  but  by  law  also  I  am  the 
keeper  and  defender  of  it:  audit  is' the  tenure  by  which  my  ances- 
tors held  these  lauds.  I  have  men  enough  to  maintain  the  Garde 
Poloiureuse  in  my  time,  as  njy  father,  and  my  grandfather  before 
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him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  is  g-racious  to  send  me  suc- 
cours, but  I  need  not  the  aid  of  hirelings ;  neither  do  I  think  it  safe 
to  admit  such  into  my  castle,  who  may,  in  this  lawless  time,  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful  mistress." 

"Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "  his  Grace  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
motives  which  produce  a  coutun^acy  like  this.  It  is  not  any  appre- 
hension for  the  royal  forces  which  influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in 
this  refractory  conduct.  I  might  proceed  upon  your  refusal  to  pro- 
claim you  a  traitor  to  the  Crown,  but  the  King  remembers  the  ser- 
\"ices  of  your  father.  Know,  then,  we  are  not  ignorant  that  Damian 
de  Lacy,  accused  of  instigating  and  heading  this  insurrection,  and 
of  deserting  his  duty  in  the  field,  and  abandoning  a  noble  comrade 
to  the  swords  of  the  brutal  peasants,  has  found  shelter  under  this 
roof,  with  little  credit  to  your  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct  as 
a  high-born  maiden.  Deliver  him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off  these 
men-at-arms,  and  dispense,  though  I  may  scarce  answer  doing  so, 
with  the  occupation  of  the  castle." 

"Guy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eveline,  "he  that  throws  a 
stain  on  my  name  speaks  falsely  and  unworthily;  as  for  Damian  de 
Lacy,  he  knows  how  to  defend  his  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say, 
that,  while  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed  of  his 
kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to  no  one,  least  of  all  to  his  well-known 
feudal  enemy.— Drop  the  portcullis,  wardens,  and  let  it  not  be  raised 
without  my  special  order." 

The  portcullis,  as  slie  spoke,  fell  rattling  and  clanging  to  the 
ground:  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite,  remained  excluded  from 
the  castle.  "  Unworthy  Jady,"  he  began  in  passion,  then,  checking 
himself,  said  calmly  to  the  pursuivant,  "Ye  are  witness  that  she 
hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is  within  that  castle— ye  are  witness 
that,  lawfully  summoned,  this  Eveline  Berenger  refuses  to  deliver 
him  up.     Do  your  duty,  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in  the  formal  and 
fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that  Eveline  Berenger,  lawfully 
summoned,  refusing  to  admit  the  King's  forces  into  her  castle,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  body  of  a  false  traitor,  called  Damian  de  Lacy,  had 
herself  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  had  involved  within 
the  same  doom  all  who  aided,  abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding 
out  the  said  castle  against  their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The 
trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the  herald  had  ceased,  confirmed 
the  doom  he  had  pronounced,  by  a  long  and  ominous  peal,  startling 
from  their  nests  the  owl  and  the  raven,  who  replied  to  it  by  their  ill- 
boding  screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other  with  blank  and 
dejected  countenances ;  while  Monthermer,  raising  aloft  his  lance, 
exclaimed,  as  he  turned  his  horse  from  the  castle  gate,  "When  I 
next  approach  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely  to  inti- 
mate, but  to  execute,  the  mandate  of  my  Sovereign." 

As  Eveline^  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat  of  Monthermer 
and  his  associates,  and  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  iu  this  emer- 
gency, she  heard  one  of  the  Flemings,  in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  English- 
man, who  stood  beside  him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a  traitor. 
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"  One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed— a  betrayer,"  said  tbe  inter- 
preter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  recalled  to  Eveline's  memory  her  boding 
yision  or  dream.  "  Alas !  "  she  said,  '•  the  veug-eance  of  the  fiend  is 
about  to  be  accomplished.  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid — these 
epithets  have  long-  been  mine.  Betrothed! — wo's  me  !  it  is  the  key- 
stone of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  I  am  now  denounced,  thoug'h, 
thank  God,  I  am  clear  from  the  guilt!  It  only  follows  that  I 
should  be  betrayed  and  the  evil  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter." 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Out  on  ye,  owls ;— Xothing  tut  songs  of  death? 

Richard  III. 

MoHE  than  three  months  had  elapsed  sir.  3  the  event  narrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been  the  precursor  of  others  of  still 
greater  importance,  which  will  evolve  themselves  in  the  course  of 
cur  narrative.  But  as  we  profess  to  present  to  the  reader  not  a 
precise  detail  of  circumstances,  according'  to  their  order  and  date, 
but  a  series  of  pictures,  endeavouring-  to  exhibit  the  most  striking 
incidents  before  the  eye  or  imagination  of  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and  bring  other  actors  upon 
the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  which 
shed  a  burning  lustre  on  the  silent  valley,  and  the  blackened  ruins 
of  the  cottages  with  which  it  had  been  once  gfraced,  tAvo  travellers 
walked  slowly,  whose  palmer  cloaks,  pilorims'  staves,  large  slouched 
hats,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound  on  the  front  of  each,  above  all,  the 
cross,  cut  in  red  cloth  upon  their  shoulders,  marked  ihem  as  pilgrims 
who  had  accomplished  their  vow,  and  had  returned  from  that  fatal 
bourne,  from  which,  in  those  days,  returned  so  few  of  the  thousands 
who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  love  of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardour  of 
devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a  scene  of  de- 
vastation similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed  in  misery  by,  those  which 
they  had  often  trod  during  the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen 
hamlets  which  appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  military  exe- 
cution, the  houses  being  burned  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  many  cases 
the  carcases  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  or  rather  relics  of  such 
objects,  were  suspended  on  temporary  gibbets,  or  on  the  trees, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  standing,  onl)',  it  would  seem,  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  the  executioners.  Living  creatures  they 
saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens  of  nature  who  seemed  si- 
lently resuming  the  now  wasted  district,  from  which  they  might 
have  been  formerly  expelled  by  the  course  of  civilisation.  Their 
ears  were  no  less  disagreeably  o'ccupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pen- 
sive travellers  miG-ht  indeed  hear  the  screams  of  the  raven,  as  if 
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lamenting"  the  decay  of  the  carnag-e  on  which  he  had  been  gorg-ed  ; 
and  now  and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of  some  dog",  deprived  of  his 
home  and  master ;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either  labour  or 
domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who,  with  wearied  steps,  as  it  appeared,  tra- 
velled through  these  scenes  of  desolation  and  ravage,  seemed  assimi- 
lated to  them  in  appearance.  They  spoke  not  with  each  other — 
they  looked  not  to  each  other — but  one.  the  shorter  of  the  pair, 
keeping-  about  half  a  pace  in  front  of  his  companion,  they  moved 
«^lowly,  as  priests  returning-  from  a  sinner's  deathbed,  or  rather  as 
spectres  flitting  along-  the  precincts  of  a  churchyard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for  the  dead  of  tlie  ancient  British 
chiefs  of  distinction,  called  Kist-Vaen,  which  are  composed  of  up- 
right frag-ments  of  granite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coflin,  or 
sometliing-  bearing  that  resemblance.  The  sepulchre  had  been 
long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxons,  either  in  scorn  or  in  idle 
curiosity,  or  because  treasures  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  con- 
cealed in  such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stone  which  had  once  been  the 
cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be  termed,  lay  broken  in  two 
pieces  at  some  distance  from  the  sepulchre  ;  and,  overgrown  as  the 
fragments  were  with  grass  and  lichens,  sliowed  plainly  that  the  lid 
had  been  removed  to  its  present  situation  many  years  before.  A 
stunted  and  doddered  oak  still  spread  its  branches  over  the  open  and 
rude  mausoleum,  as  if  the  Druid's  badge  and  emblem,  shattered  and 
storm-broken,  was  still  bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last 
remnants  of  their  worship. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  Kut-vaeu,''*  said  the  shorter  pilgrim  ;  "  and 
here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our  scout.  But  what,  Philip  Guarine, 
have  we  to  expect  as  an  explanation  of  the  devastation  which  we 
liave  traversed  ?" 

"  Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine ; 
"and,  by  Our  Lady,  liere  lies  a  poor  Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have 
snapped  up." 

Tiie  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pilgrim  who  had  walked  foremost) 
turned  as  he  heard  his  squire  speak,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  man 
amongst  the  long  grass  ;  by  which,  indeed,  it  was  so  hidden,  that  he 
himself  had  passed  without  notice,  what  the  esquire,  in  less  ab- 
stracted mood,  had  not  failed  to  observe.  The  leathern  doublet  of 
the  slain  bespoke  him  an  English  peasant— the  body  lay  on  its  face, 
and  the  arrow  which  had  caused  his  death  still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  Avith  the  cool  indiff'erence  of  one  accustomed  to 
such  scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the  man's  back  as  composedly  as 
lie  would  have  removed  it  from  the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar 
indifl'erencc  the  Constable  signed  to  his  esquire  to  give  him  the 
arrow — looked  at  it  with  indolent  curiosity,  and  then  said,  "  Thou 
liast  forgotten  thy  old  craft,  Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a  Welsh 
shaft.  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a  Norman  bow ;  but  why  it  should 
be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English  churl,  I  can  ill  guess." 

"  Some  runaway  serf,  I  M-ould  warrant — some  mongrel  cur  who 
had  ioincd  the  Welsli  pack  of  hounds,"  answered  the  esquire. 
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"It  maybe  so,"  said  the  Constable;  "but  I  rather  augur  some 
civil  war  among'  the  Lords  Marchers  themselves.  The  Welsh,  in- 
deed, sweep  the  villag-es,  and  leave  nothing-  behind  them  but  blood 
and  ashes,  but  here  even  castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and 
taken.     May  God  send  us  good  news  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse ! " 

•'  Amen !  "  replied  his  squire  ;  "  but  if  Renault  Tidal  brings  it, 
't^-ill  be  the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird  of  good  omen!" 

"  PhiUp,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  have  already  told  thee  thou  art 
a  jealous-pated  fool.  How  many  times  has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in 
doubt— his  address  in  difficulty — his  courage  in  battle— his  patience 
under  suflering?" 

"  It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine  ;  "  yet— but 
what  avails  to  speak?— I  own  he  lias  done  you  sometimes  good 
service  ;  but  loth  were  I  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy 
of  Renault  Yidal." 

'•'  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and  suspicious  fool, 
what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to  his  prejudice?" 

"Nothing,  ray  lord,"  replied  Guarine,  '"but  instinctive  suspicion 
and  aversion.  The  child  that,  for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows 
nothing  of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up 
as  he  Avould  a  butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Yidal — I  cannot  help 
it.  I  could  pardon  the  man  his  malicious  and  gloomv  sidelong 
looks,  when  he  thinks  no  one  observes  him ;  but  his  sneering  laugh 
I  cannot  forgive — it  is  like  the  beast  ^Ye  heard  of  in  Judea,  who 
laughs,  they  say,  before  he  tears  and  destroys." 

"Philip,"  said  De  Lacy,  "I  am  sorry  for  thee— sorry,  from  my 
soul,  to  see  such  a  predominating  and  causeless  jealousy  occupy 
the  brain  of  a  gallant  old  soldier.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to 
recall  no  more  ancient  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean  other- 
wise than  -well  with  us,  v.lien,  thrown  by  ship\vi'eck  upon  the  coast 
of  Wales,  we  would  have  been  doomed  to  instant  death  had  the  Cymri 
recognised  in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  in  thee  his  trusty 
esquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands  against  the  Welsh  in  so 
many  instances?" 

'•'  I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine,  "  death  had  surely  been 
our  fortune,  had  not  that  man's  ingenuity  represented  us  as  pil- 
g-rims,  and,  under  that  character,  acted  as  our  interpreter — and^  in 
that  character  he  entirely  precluded  us  from  getting  information 
from  any  one  respecting  the  state  of  things  here,  which  it  behoved 
your  lordship  much  to  know,  and  which  I  must  needs  say  looks 
gloomy  and  suspicious  enough." 

''Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the  Constable;  "for,  look 
you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  us,  why  should  he  not  have  betrayed  us 
to  the  Welsh,  or  suffered  us,  by  showing  such  knowledge  as  thou 
and  I  may  have  of  their  gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves  ? " 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine,  "  I  may  be  silenced,  but  not  satis- 
fied. All  the  fair  words  he  can  speak — all  the  fine  tunes  he  can 
play — Renault  Vidal  will  be  to  my  eyes  ever  a  dark  and  suspicious 
man,  with  features  always  ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the  fittest 
form  to  attract  confidence ;  with  a  tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most 
flattering-  and  agreeable  words  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  play 
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shrewd  plainness  or  blunt  lumesty ;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he 
thinks  himself  unobserved,  contradicts  every  assumed  expression  of 
features,  every  protestation  of  honesty,  and  every  word  of  courtesy 
or  cordiality  to  which  his  tongue  has  g-iven  utterance.  But  I  speak 
not  more  on  the  subject ;  only  I  am  an  old  mastiff,  of  the  true  breed 
— I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  endure  some  of  those  whom  he 
favours;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  comes  Vidal,  to  give  us  such  an 
account  of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please  him." 

_A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path  towards  the 
Kist-yaen  with  a  hasty  pace ;  and  his  dress,  in  which  something  ot 
the  Eastern  fashion  was  manifest,  with  the  fantastic  attire  usually 
worn  by  men  of  his  profession,  made  the  Constable  aware  that  the 
minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  speaking,  was  rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant  no  more  than 
wliat  in  justice  he  supposed  his  services  demanded,  when  he  vin- 
dicated him  from  the  suspicions  thrown  out  by  Guarine,  yet  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and 
was  often  angry  at  himself,  as  a  just  and  honest  man,  for  censuring, 
on  the  slight  testimony  of  looks,  and  sometimes  casual  expressions, 
a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be  proved  by  many  acts  of  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity. 

When  Vidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make  his  obeisance, 
his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  in  words  of  favour,  as  if  con- 
scious he  had  been  partly  sharing  Guarine's  unjust  juJirment  upon 
him  by  even  listening  to  it.  "  Welcome,  my  trusty  \  idal,"  he  saidj 
"thou  hast  been  the  raven  that  fed  us  on  the  mountains  of  Walesi 
be  now  the  dove  tliat  ])rings  us  good  tidings  from  the  Marches.— 
Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  downcast  looks — that  embar- 
rassed carriage— that  cap  i)lucked  down  o'er  thine  eyes? — In  God'a 
name,  man,  speak !  -Fear  not  for  me— I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue 
of  man  may  tell.  Tliou  hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  I'alestinc,  when 
my  brave  followers  fell,  man  by  man.  around  me,  and  wiien  1  was 
left  well-nicfh  alone — and  did  I  blench  then  ?— Thou  hast  seen  me 
when  (he  s^iin's  keel  lay  grating  on  the  rock,  and  the  billows  flew 
in  foam  over  her  deck— did  1  blench  then  ? — No— nor  will  I  now." 

"  Boast  not,"  .said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly  upon  the  Constable, 
as  the  former  assumed  the  port  and  countenance  of  one  wlio  set? 
Fortune  and  her  utmost  malice  at  defiance — "boast  not,  lest  thy 
bands  be  made  strong." 

Tlicre  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  group  formed  at 
this  instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to  fear  the  01  tidings  whicli  ira 
pended,  the  Con.stable  confronted  his  messenger  with  ])erson  erect, 
arms  folded,  and  brow  expanded  with  resolution  ;  while  the  minstrel, 
carried  beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy  by  the  interest  of  the 
moment,  bent  on  iiis  master  a  keen  fixed  glance,  as  if  to  observe 
whether  his  courage  was  real  or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  Heaven,  in  assigning 
him  a  rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither  sense  nor  observation,  kept 
his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fixed  on  Vidal,  as  if  endeavoiiring  to  deterniine 
what  was  the  character  of  that  deep  interest  which  gleamed  iu  the 
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minstrel's  looks  apparently,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  that  of  a  faithful  domestic  sympathetically  agitated  by  the  bad 
news  with  which  he  was  about  to  afflict  his  master,  or  that  of  an  exe- 
cutioner standing'  witli  his  knife  suspended  over  his  victim,  deferring" 
his  blow  until  he  should  discover  where  it  would  be  most  sensibly  felt. 
In  Guarine's  mind,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  opinion  he 
had  entertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so  decidedly  predominated,  that 
he  longed  to  raise  his  staff,  and  strike  down  to  the  earth  the  servant, 
who  seemed  thus  to  enjoy  the  protracted  suffering's  of  their  common 
master. 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed  the  brow  of  the  Con- 
stable, and  Guarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin  to  curl 
Vidal's  lip,  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  "  Vidal,"  he  said,  '•'  thou 
art  a " 

"A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  interrupting  him,  "  therefore 
subject  to  the  misconstruction  of  every  fool  who  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  author  of  harm  and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it." 

"To  what  piu'pose  this  delay?"  said  the  Constable.  "  Come,  Sir 
Minstrel,  I  will  spare  you  a  pang — Evehne  has  forsaken  and  forgot- 
ten me?" 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone  monument,  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  the  deep  emotion  which  he  felt.  "  I  forgive 
her,''  he  said.  '•  Forgive,  did  I  say — Alas  !  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give. She  used  but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hand — yes — our  date  of 
engagement  was  out — she  had  heard  of  my  losses — my  defeats — the 
destruction  of  my  hopes — the  expenditure  of  my  wealth  ;  and  has 
taken  the  first  opportunity  which  strict  law  afforded  to  break  off_  her 
engagement  with  one  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden 
would  have  done — perhaps  in  prudence  should  have  done — this ;  but 
that  woman's  name  should  not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger." 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant  laid  his  head  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  Guarine  had  never  before 
seen  him  betray,  and  which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  at- 
tem])t  to  console  by  bidding  his  master  '*  be  of  good  courage — he  had 
lost  but  a  woman." 

"'  This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  resuming 
self-command.  '*  I  gTieve  less  that  she  has  left  me,  than  that  she  has 
mi!;judged  me — that  she  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his 
wretched  creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses 
within  which  it  might  have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that 
I  in  my  turn  would  have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid  ?— that  I,  who,  since 
I  knew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth 
and  fame,  should  insist  on  her  sharing  my  diminished  a,nd  degraded 
fortunes  ?  How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or  how  selfish  must  she 
have  supposed  my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me !  But  be  it  so — she 
is  gone,  and  may" she  be  happy.  The  thought  that  she  disturbed  me 
shall  pass  from  ray  mind ;  and  I  will  think  she  has  done  that  which  I 
myself,  as  her  best  friend,  must  in  honour  have  advised.'' 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  re- 
sumed its  usual  firm  composure. 
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"I  give  you  jov,"  ?aid  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to  the  minstrel 
••'your' evil  news  nave  wounded  less  deeply  than,  doubtless,  you  be- 
lieved was  possible." 

•'  Alas  !  "  replied  the  minstrel,  '*'  I  have  others  and  worse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of  voice,  corresponding 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  like  that  seeming-  emotion  of  a 
deep  but  verv  doubtful  character. 

'•  Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said  the  Constable  ;  "and,  let 
me  make  a  wild  guess, — she  has  not  abandoned  the  fi\mily,  though 
she  has  forsaken  the  individual— she  is  still  a  Lacy  ?  ha  ?— Dolt  that 
thou  art,  wilt  thou  not  understand  me  ?  She  is  married  to  Damian 
de  Lacy— to  my  nephew  ? " 

The  effort  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath  to  this  supposi- 
tion formed  a  strange  contrast  to  tlic  constrained  smile  to  wliich  he 
compelled  his  features  while  he  uttered  it.  With  such  a  smile  a  man 
about  to  drink  poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  the  fatal  bever- 
age to  his  lips, 

"  No,  my  lord — not  married,^''  answered  tlie  minstrel,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  tlic  word,  whicli  the  Constable  knew  how  to  interpret. 

"  No,  no,"  lie  replied  quickly,  "  not  married,  perhaps,  but  engaged 
— troth-plighted.  Wherefore  not  ?  The  date  of  her  old  athancc  was 
out,  why  not  enter  into  a  new  engagement  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  are  not  affianced  that 
I  know  of,"  answered  his  attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity. 

"Dog!  dost  thou  tritie  with  me?"  he  exclaimed:  "Vile  wire- 
pincher,  tliou  torturest  me !  Speak  the  worst  at  once,  or  I  will  pre- 
sently make  thee  minstrel  to  the  household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply, — "  The  Lady  Eveline 
and  Sir  Damian  are  neither  married  nor  affianced,  my  lord.  Tiicy 
have  loved  and  lived  together— yi'Tr  amours." 

"  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  thou  liest ! "  And,  seizing 
the  min^strel  by  the  brea>t,  the  exasperated  baron  shook  him  with  his 
whole  strength.  Bnt  great  as  that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to 
stagtrer  Vidal,  a  practised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture  which  he  had 
assumed,  any  more  than  his  master's  wrath  could  disturb  the  com- 
posure of  the  minstrel's  bearing. 

"  Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constable,  releasinjnf  him,  after 
having  effected  by  his  violence  no  greater  degree  of  agitation  than 
the  exertion  of  human  force  produces  upon  the  Rocking  Stones  of 
the  Druids,  which  may  be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not  displaced. 

"  Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  life,  yea,  the  lives  of  all  my  tribe," 
■aid  the  minstrel,  "  1  would  not  tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  ever 
termed  falsehood  when  it  counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions." 

"  Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him  !  "  exclaimed  the  Constable, 
turning  hastily  to  his  squire:  **  he  tells  me  of  my  disgrace — of  the 
dishonour  of  my  house — of  the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved 
the  best  in  the  world — he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  calm  look,  an  eye 
composed,  an  unfaltering  tongue. — Is  this — can  it  be  natural  ?  Is 
De  Lacy  sunk  .so  low,  that  his  dishonour  shall  be  told  by  a  common 
strolling  minstrel  as  calmly  aa  if  it  were  a  tliei^e  for  a  vain  ballad-' 
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Perliapg  thou  wilt  make  it  one,  ha ! "  as  he  concluded,  darting  a 
f'Tious  g'laii^e  at  the  minstrel. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  were  it  not 
that  I  must  record  therein  the  disgrace  of  Renault  Vidal,  who  served 
a  lord  without  either  patience  to  hear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit 
to  revenge  them  on  the  authors  of  his  shame." 

*'  Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable, 
hastily;  "it  is  vengeance  now  alone  which  is  left  us— And  yet  upon 
whom?" 

As  he  spoke  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and  fro;  and  be- 
coming suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and  wrung  his  hands  with  deep 
emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that  my  muse  would 
find  a  tender  part  at  last.  Dost  thou  remember  the  bull-fight  we 
saw  in  Spain.  A  thousand  little  darts  perplexed  and  annoyed  the 
noble  animal,  ere  he  received  the  last  deadly  thrust  from  the  lance 
of  the  Moorish  Cavalier." 

"  Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  replied  Guarine,  "  that  can 
^hui  drink  in  with  pleasure,  and  contemplate  at  your  ease,  the  misery 
of  another,  I  bid  thee  beware  of  me  !  Utter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts 
in  some  other  ear ;  for  if  ray  tongue  be  blunt  I'wear  a  sword  that  ia 
liharp  enough." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  me  amongst  swords,"  answered  the  minstrel, 
"and  knowest  how  little  terror  they  have  for  such  as  I  am."  Yet 
as  he  spoke  he  drew  oft'  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  ad- 
dressed him  in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart,  which  would  have  vented 
itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone,  and  now  poured  itself  out  on  the  nearest 
auditor,  without  the  speaker  being  entu*ely  conscious  of  the  senti- 
ments which  his  speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Constable  of  Chester  had  re- 
gained the  calm  external  semblance  with  v/hich,  until  this  last  dread- 
ful wound,  he  had  borne  all  the  inflictions  of  fortune.  He  turned 
towards  his  followers,  and  addressed  the  minstrel  with  his  usual 
calmness.  "Thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "in  what  thou 
saidst  to  me  but  now,  and  I  forgive  thee  the  taunt  which  accompanied 
thy  good  counsel.  Speak  out,  in  God's  name !  and  speak  to  one 
prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which  God  hath  sent  him.  Certes,  a 
good  knight  is  best  known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time  of 
trouble  and  adversity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke  seemed  to  produce  a  cor- 
responding efi"ect  upon  the  deportment  of  his  followers.  The  mins- 
trel dropped  at  once  the  cynical  and  audacious  tone  in  v/hich  he 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions  of  his  master;  and 
in  language  simple  and  respectful,  and  which  even  approached  to 
sympathy,  informed  him  of  tlie  evil  news  which  he  had  collected 
during  his  absence.     It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  to  admit  !Monthermer 
and  his  forces  into  her  castle,  had  of  course  given  circulation  and 
credence  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated  to  her  pre- 
judice, and  that  of  Damian  de  Lacy ;  and  there  were  many  who,  for 
various  causes,  were  interested  in"  spreading  »nd  lupporting;  these 
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slanders.  A  large  force  had  been  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue 
the  insurgent  peasants ;  and  the  knights  and  nobles  despatched  for 
that  purpose  failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost,  upon  the 
wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood  which  they  had  spilled  during 
their  temporary  triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were  infected  with  the 
same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  many  for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  sur- 
render of  a  post  which  might  have  been  defended,  they  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  themselves  by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  De 
Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  premature  submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  by  such  interested  testimony,  spread 
wide  and  far  through  the  land;  and,  joined  to  the  undeniable  ftxct 
that  Damian  had  sought  refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  which  was  now  defending  itself  against  the  royal  arms,  ani- 
mated tiie  numerous  enemies  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove 
its  vassals  and  friends  almost  to  despair,  as  men  reduced  cither  to 
disown  their  feudal  allegiance,  or  renounce  that  still  more  sacied 
fealty  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the  wise  and  active 
monarcli,  by  whom  the  sceptre  of  England  was  then  swayed,  Avas 
moving  towards  that  part  of  England,  at  the  liead  of  a  large  body 
of  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of  the 
Garde  l)oloureuse,  and  comnlcting  tlie  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  whicii  Guy  Mouthcrmer  had  nearly  accom 
plished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the 
House  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which  hand  to  turn  to,  Randal,  the 
Constable's  kinsman,  and,  after  Damian,  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  with  a  royal  commission  to  raise  and  command  such 
followers  of  the  family  as  might  not  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  sup- 
posed treason  of  tiie  Constable's  delegate.  In  troublesome  times 
men's  vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they  display  activity,  courage, 
and  i)ru(lonce,  the  virtues  then  most  required ;  and  the  appearance 
of  Randal,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  any  of  these  attributes, 
was  received  as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  cousin.  Thev 
quickly  gathered  around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal  mandate  such' 
stronf^holds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  any 
participation  in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Damian,  they  distinguished 
themselves,  under  Randal's  command,  against  such  scattered  bodies 
of  peasantry  as  still  kept  the  field,  or  lurked  in  the  mountains  and 
passes ;  and  conducted  themselves  with  such  severity  after  success 
as  made  the  troops  even  of  Monthermer  appear  gentle  and  clement 
in  comparison  with  those  of  De  Lacy.  Finally,  with  the  banner  of 
his  ancient  house  displayed,  and  five  hundred  good  men  assembled 
under  it,  Randal  appeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  joined 
Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  w.as  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few  defenders, 
disabled  by  wounds,  watching,  and  privation,  had  now  the  additional 
discouragement  to  see  displayed  against  their  walls  the  only  banner 
in  England,  under  which  they  had  hoped  forces  might  be  mustered 
for  their  aid. 
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The  hig-h-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbent  by  adversity  and 
want,  gradually  lost  efifect  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle ;  and  pro- 
posals for  surrender  were  urged  and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary 
council,  into  which  not  only  the  inferior  officers,  but  many  of  the 
common  men,  had  thrust  themselves,  as  in  a  period  of  such  general 
distress  as  unlooses  all  the  bonds  of  disciphne,  and  leaves  each  man  at 
liberty  to  speak  and  act  for  himself.  To  theii'  surprise,  in  the  midst  v>f 
their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen  from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he 
had  been  so  long-  confined,  appeared  among-  tliem,  pale  and  feeble,  his 
cheek  tinged  with  the  g-hastly  look  wliich  is  left  by  long"  illness — he 
leaned  on  his  page  Amelot.  "  Gentlemen,"'  he  said,  "and  soldiers— yet 
why  should  I  call  you  either  ?— Gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to  die  in  be- 
half of  a  lady— soldiers  hold  life  in  scorn  compared  to  their  honour." 

"  Out  upon  him  !  out  upon  him  !  "  exclaimed  some  of  the  soldiers, 
interrupting  him ;  "  he  would  have  us,  who  are  innocent,  die  the 
death  of  traitors,  and  be  hanged  in  our  armour  over  the  walls,  rather 
than  part  with  his  leman." 

"Peace,  irreverent  slave  !  "  said  Damian,  in  a  voice  like  thunder, 
"  or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  one,  aimed  against  such  a  caitifl'  as 
thou  art. — And  you,"  he  continued,  addressing"  the  rest, — "you,  who 
are  shrinking  from  the  toils  of  your  profession,  because,  if  you  persist 
in  a  course  of  honour,  death  may  close  them  a  few  years  sooner  than 
it  needs  must — you,  who  are  scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a 
death's-head,  do  not  suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire  to 
shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those  lives  which  you  hold  so  dear. 
Make  your  bargain  with  King  Henry.  Deliver  me  up  to  his  justice 
or  his  severity ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  strike  my  head  from  my 
body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a  peace-ofi"ering,  from  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
To  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance  of  mine 
honour.  In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or  open  the  gates 
and  permit  me  to  surrender  myself.  Only,  as  ye  are  men,  since  I 
may  not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the  safety  of  your  mistress, 
and  make  such  terms  as  may  secure  hek  safety,  and  save  yourselves 
from  the  dishonour  of  being-  held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in 
your  graves." 

"  Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and  reasonably,"  said  Wiikm 
Flammock.  "  Let  us  e'en  make  a  grace  of  surrendering  his  body 
up  to  the  King-,  and  assure  thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  for  our- 
selves and  the  lady,  ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  consumed." 

"  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measure,"  said,  or  rather 
mumbled.  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  recently  lost  four  of  his  front 
teeth  by  a  stone  from  a  sling-, — "  yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by 
the  party  principally  concerned,*!  hold  with  the  learned  schohast, 
Volenti  nonjit  injuria.^^ 

"Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  bannerman,  Ralph  Genyil,  "I 
see  how  the  wind  stirreth  you  ;  but  you  deceive  yourselves  if  you 
think  to  make  our  young  master,  Sir  Damian,  a  scape-goat  for  your 
light  lady. — Nay,  never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir  Daraian  ;  if  you  know 
not  your  safest  course,  we  know  it  for  you. — Followers  of  De  Lacy, 
throw  yourselves  on  your  horses,  and  two  men  on  one,  if  it  be  necessary 
—we  will  take  this  stubborn  boy  iu  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty 
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squire  Amelot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  he  trouble  us  with  his  peevish 
opposition.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sally  upon  the  sieg'ers.  Those 
who  can  cut  their  way  through  will  shift  well  enoug-h ;  those  who 
fall  will  be  provided  for." 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacy's  band  approved  this  proposal. 
"Whilst  the  followers  of  Berenger  expostulated  in  loud  and  ang-ry 
tone,  Eveline,  summoned  by  the  tumult,  in  vain  enoeavoured  to  ap- 
pease it ;  and  the  anger  and  entreaties  of  Damian  were  equally  lost 
on  his  followers.     To  each  and  either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

"  Have  you  no  care  of  it — Because  you  love  par  amours,  is  it  rea- 
sonable you  should  throw  away  your  life  and  ours  ?  "  So  exclaimed 
Gcnvil  to  De  Lacy;  and  in  softer  language,  but  with  equal  obstinacy, 
the  followers  of  Raymond  Berenger  refused  on  the  present  occasion 
to  listen  to  the  commands  or  prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flammock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult  when  he  saw  the 
turn  which  matters  had  taken.  He  left  the  castle  by  a  sally-port,  of 
Avhich  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without 
observation  or  opposition  to  the  royal  camp,  where  he  requested 
access  to  the  Soverei^-n.  This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin 
speedily  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry.  The  monarch 
was  in  liis  royal  pavilion,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  Richard  and 
John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  with  very  differ- 
ent auspices. 

" How  now ?— What  art  thou?  "  was  the  royal  question. 

"An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Boloureuse." 

"  Thou  may'st  be  honest/'  replied  the  Sovereign,  "  but  thou  comest 
from  a  nest  of  traitors. " 

"  Such  as  tliey  are,  my  lord,  it  is  my  purpose  to  put  them  at  your 
royal  disposal ;  for  they  have  no  longer  the  wisdom  to  guide  them- 
selves, and  lack  alike  prudence  to  hold  out  and  grace  to  submit. 
]3ut  I  would  first  knoAV  of  your  grace  to  what  terms  you  will  admit 
the  defenders  of  yonder  garrison?" 

"  To  such  as  kings  give  to  traitors,"  said  Henry,  sternly — "sharp 
knives  and  tough  cords." 

"  Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  you  must  be  kinder  than  that  amounts  to, 
if  the  castle  is  to  be  rendered  by  my  means ;  else  will  your  cords  and 
knives  have  only  my  poor  body  to  work  upon,  and  you  will  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  inside  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

The  Kin"-  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "Thou  knowest,"  he  said,  "the  law 
of  arms.  Here,  provost-marshal,  stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder  stands 
a  tree." 

"  And  here  is  a  throat,"  said  the  stout-hearted  Fleming",  unbutton- 
ing tlie  collar  of  his  doublet. 

"By  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Richard,  "a  sturdy  and  faithful 
yeoman !  It  were  better  send  such  fellows  their  dinner,  and  then 
buffet  it  out  with  them  for  the  castle,  than  to  starve  them  as  the 
beggarly  Frenchmen  famish  their  hounds." 

"  Peace,  Richard," said  his  father ;  "thy  wit  is  over-green,  and  thy 
blood  over-hot,  to  make  thee  ray  counsellor  here. — And  you,  knave, 
speak  you  sorao  reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over-strict  with 
thee." 
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*'  First,  then,"  said  the  Flemiug-,  "  I  stipulate  full  and  free  pardon 
for  life,  limb,  body,  and  goods,  to  me,  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  my 
daug-hler  Rose." 

"  A  true  Fleming-,"  said  Prince  John ;  "  he  takes  care  of  himself 
in  the  first  instance." 

"  His  request,"  said  the  King-,  "  is  reasonable,    "What  next  ?  " 

"Safety  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  the  demoiselle  Eveline 
Berenger." 

"  How,  sir  knave  ! "  said  the  King,  angrily,  '-'is  it  for  such  as  thou 
to  dictate  to  our  judgment  or  clemency  in  the  case  of  a  noble  Xor- 
man  lady  ?  Confine  thy  mediation  to  such  as  thyself ;  or  rather 
render  us  this  castle  without  farther  delay :  and  be  assured  thy  doing: 
so  will  be  of  more  sernce  to  the  traitors  within,  than  weeks  more  of 
resistance,  which  must  and  shall  be  bootless." 

The  Flemiug  stood  silent,  unwUling  to  surrender  without  some 
specific  terms,  yet  half  convinced,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
left  the  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  his  admitting  the 
King's  forces  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for  Lady 
Eveline. 

"I  like  thy  fidelity,  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose  acute  eye  per- 
ceived the  struggle  in  the  Fleming's  bosom ;  "  but  carry  not  thy 
stubbornness  too  far.  Have  we  not  said  we  will  be  gracious  to  yon- 
der ofi'enders,  as  far  as  our  royal  duty  will  permit  ?  " 

"And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interposing,  "I  pray  you  let 
me  have  the  grace  to  take  first  possession  of  the  Garde  Dolotireuse, 
and  the  wardship  or  forfeiture  of  the  offending  lady." 

"/  pray  you  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant  John's  boon,"  said 
his  brother  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  mockery.  "  Consider,  royal  lather, 
it  is  the  first  desire  he  hath  shown  to  approach  the  barriers  of  tlie 
castle,  though  v,'e  have  attacked  them  forty  times  at  least.  Marry, 
crossbow  and  mangonel  were  busy  on  the  former  occasions,  and  it  is 
like  they  will  be  silent  now." 

"  Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  King  ;  '•'  your  words,  aimed  at  tliy 
brother's  honour,  pierce  my  heart. — Joh'u,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as 
concerns  the  castle ;  for  the  unhappy  young  lady,  we  vrill  take  her 
in  our  own  charge. — Fleming,  how  many  men  wilt  thou  undertake 
to  admit  ? " 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  approached  Prince  Richard, 
and  whispered  in  liis  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  "'  We 
have  discovered  that  some  internal  disturbance,  oi-  other  cause  un- 
known, has  withdrawn  many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle  walls, 
and  that  a  sudden  attack  might " 

"Dost  thou  hear  that,  John?"  exclaimed  Richard.  "Ladders, 
man — get  ladders,  and  to  the  wall.  How  I  should  delight  to  see 
thee  on  the  highest  round — thy  knees  shaking— thy  hands^  grasping- 
convulsively,  like  those  of  one  in  an  ague  fit — all  air  arotmd  thee, 
save  a  baton  or  two  of  wood — the  moat  below — half-a-dozen  pikes  at 
thy  throat " 

"  Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity !  "  said  his  father,  in 
a  tone  of  anger,  mingled  with  grief.  "And  thou,  John,  get  ready 
for  the  assatiit." 
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"As  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armour,  father,"  answered  the 
Prince;  and  withdrew  slowly,  with  a  yisag-e  so  blank  as  to  promise 
no  speed  in  his  preparations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to  his  squire,  "  It  were 
no  bad  jest,  Alberick,  to  carry  the  place  ere  John  can  change  his  silk 
doublet  for  a  steel  one." 

So  saying-,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  his  father  exclaimed  in  pater- 
nal distress,  "  Out,  alas!  as  much  too  hot  as  his  brother  is  too  cold; 
but  it  is  the  nianlier  fault. — Glouce-^ter,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated 
earl,  "  take  suthcient  strength,  and  follow  Prince  Richard  to  g-uard 
and  sustain  him.  If  any  one  can  rule  him,  it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy 
established  finie.  Alas,  alas !  for  what  sin  have  I  deserved  the 
affliction  of  these  cruel  family  feuds!  " 

"  Bo  comforted,  my  lord,"  said  the  chancellor,  who  was  also  in 
attendance. 

"  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father  whose  sons  are  at  discord  with 
each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their  disobedience  to  him  !  " 

Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no  wiser,  or,  g-encrally 
speaking,  more  fortunate  nioTiarch  ever  sat  Uj)on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land; yet  whose  life  is  a  striking-  illustration  how  family  dissensions 
can  tarnish  the  most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven  permits  humanity 
to  aspire  ;  and  how  little  gratified  ambition,  extended  power,  and  the 
highest  reputation  in  war  and  in  peace,  can  do  towards  curing  the 
wounds  of  domestic  afflicti(»n. 

The  suddon  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard,  who  hastened  to  the 
escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  followers,  collected  at  random,  had 
the  comj)lete  eftoct  of  suri)rise;  and  having  surmounted  the  walls 
with  tlieir  ladders,  before  the  contending  parties  M'ithin  were  almost 
aware  of  the  assault,  the  assailants  burst  oien  the  gates,  and  admitted 
Gloucester,  who  had  liastily  followed  with  a  strong  body  of  mon-at- 
arms.  The  ''-arrison,  in  their  state  of  surprise,  confusion,  and  dis- 
union, offered  but  little  resistance,  and  would  have  been  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  place  plundered,  had  not  Henry  himself  entered  it, 
and  by  his  Personal  exertions  and  authority  rcstrahied  the  excesses 
of  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

The  Kinir  conducted  himself,  considering  the  times  and  the  pro- 
vocation, with  laudable  moderation.  He  contented  liimself  with  dis- 
arming and  dismissing  the  common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle 
to  carry  them  out  of  the  country,  lest  want  should  lead  them  to  form 
themselves  into  bands  of  robbers.  The  officers  were  more  severely 
treated,  being  for  the  greater  part  thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide 
the  course  of  the  law.  In  particular,  imprisonment  was  the  lot  of 
Damian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  believing  the  various  charges  with 
which  lie  was  loaded,  Henry  was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  pur- 
posed to  make  him  an  examnle  to  all  f vise  knights  and  disloyal  sub- 
jects. To  the  Lady  Eveline  ficrenger  he  assigned  her  own  apartment 
as  a  prison,  in  which  she  was  honourably  attended  by  Rose  and  Alice, 
but  guarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It  was  generally  reported 
that  her  demesnes  would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and 
bestowed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal  de  Lacy,  who  had  done  ^ood 
Ftervice  during  the  siege.     Her  person,  it  was  thought,  was  destined 
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to  the  seclusion  of  some  distant  French  nunnery,  where  she  might 
at  leisure  repent  her  of  her  follies  and  her  rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline  of  his  convent, 
long-  experience  having  very  effectually  taught  Henry  the  imprudence 
of  infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the  chiu'ch ;  although,  when  the 
King  first  beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corslet  clasped  over  his  frock,  he 
with  difficulty  repressed  the  desire  to  cause  him  be  hanged  over  the 
battlements, 'to  preach  to  the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flammock,  Henry  held  much  conference,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  on  which  the  sound- 
headed,  though  blunt-spoken  Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  instruct 
an  intelligent  monarch.  "Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  "shall  not  be 
forgotten,  good  fellow,  though  they  have  been  anticipated  hy  the 
headlong  valour  of  ray  son  Richard,  which  has  cost  some  poor  caitiff's 
their  lives— Richard  loves  not  to  sheathe  a  bloodless  weapon.  But 
tliou  and  thy  countrymen  shall  return  to  thy  mills  yonder,  with  a  full 
pardon  for  past  offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  more  with  such  trea- 
sonable matters." 

"And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege?"  said  Flammock 
"  Your  Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vassals  to  the  lord  of  this  castle, 
and  must  follow  him  in  battle." 

"It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry ;  "  1  will  form  a  community 
of  Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flammock,  shalt  be  Mayor,  that  thou 
may'st  not  plead  feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  into  treason." 

"Treason,  my  liege! "  said  Flammock,  longing,  yet  scarce  ventur- 
ing, to  interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of  Lady  Eveline,  for  whom,  despite 
the  constitutional  coolness  of  his  temperament,  he  really  felt  much 
interest—"  I  would  that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how  many 
threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"  Peace,  sirrah  1 — meddle  with  your  loom,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  if 
we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concerning  the  mechanical  arts  which 
thou  dost  profess,  take  it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our 
privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silence  ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  prisoners  remained  in  the  King's  bosom.  He  himself  took 
up  his  lodging  in  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  a  convenient 
station  for  sending  abroad  parties  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  the 
embers  of  rebellion ;  and  so  active  was  Randal  de  Lacy  on  these 
occasions,  that  he  appeared  daily  to  rise  in  the  King's  grace,  and  was 
gratified  with  considerable  grants  out  of  the  domains  of  Berenger 
and  Lacy,  which  the  King  seemed  already  to  treat  as  forfeited  pro- 
perty. Most  men  considered  this  growing  favour  of  Randal  as  a 
perilous  omen,  both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Eveline. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A  vow,  a  TOW — I  have  a  vow  in  heaven. 
Bhall  I  bring  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Mercha7it  of  Venice. 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  contains  the  tidings  with  which 
the  minstrel  greeted  his  unhappy  master,  Hui^o  de  Lacy;  not  indeed 
with  the  same  detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  liave  been  able 
to  invest  the  narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the  general  and  appalling- 
facts,  that  liis  betrothed  bride,  and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman,  had 
leagued  together  for  his  dishonour — had  raised  the  banner  of  rebel- 
lion against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and.  failing  in  their  audacious 
attempt,  liad  brought  the  life  of  one  of  tliem,  at  least,  into  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  tlic  fortunes  of  tiie  House  of  Lacy,  unless 
some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

Vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as  he  spoke,  with  the 
same  keen  observation  which  the  cliirurgcon  gives  to  the  progress 
of  his  dissecting-knife.  Tliere  was  grief  on  the  Constable's  features 
— deep  grief— out  without  the  expression  of  abasement  or  prostra- 
tion which  usually  accompanies  it ;  anger  and  shame  were  there — 
but  tliey  were  both  of  a  noble  character,  secmin<rly  excited  by  liis 
bride  and  ne|)liew's  transgressing  tiie  laws  of  allegiance,  honour, 
and  virtue,  rather  than  by  the  disgrace  and  damage  which  he  himself 
bustaincd  through  their  crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change  of  deport- 
ment, from  the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agony  which  attended  the 
beginning-  of  his  narrative,  that  he  stepi)ed  back  two  paces,  and, 
ga/ing  on  tlie  Constable  with  wonder  mixed  with  admiration,  ex- 
claimed, '"We  have  heard  of  martyrs  in  Palestine,  but  this  exceeds 
them ! " 

''  Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,"  said  the  Constable,  patiently ; 
"it  is  tlie  first  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuus — 
those  which  follow  are  little  fclt"^ 

"Think,  mv  lord,'  said  Vidal,  "all  is  lost— love,  dominion,  high 
office,  and  bright  fame— bo  late  a  chief  among  nobles,  now  a  poor 
palmer!"' 

"  Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  ray  misery?"  said  Hugo,  sternly; 
"  but  even  that  comes  of  course  behind  my  back,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  endured  when  said  to  my  face  ?— Know,  then,  minstrel,  and 
])Ut  it  in  song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  lost  all  he  car- 
ried to  Palestine,  and  all  which  he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his 
own  mind  ;  and  adversity  can  no  more  shake  him,  than  the  breeze 
wliiH:  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear  up  the  trunk  by  the  roots." 

"Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  said  the  minstrel,  rapturously, 
"  thia  man's  nobleuess  is  too  much  for  my  resolve ! "  and  stepping 
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hastily  to  the  Consti^ble,  he  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  caug'ht  his 
hand  more  freely  than  the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De  Lacy's 
rank  usually  permiited. 

"Here,"  said  Vidal,  ''on  this  hand  —  this  noble  hand — I  re- 
nounce  " 

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  Ilug-o  de  Lacy  who  perhaps 
felt  the  freedom  of  the  action  as  an  intrusion  on  his  fallen  condition, 
pulled  back  his  hand,  and  bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown,  arise, 
and  remember  that  misfortune  made  not  De  Lacy  a  fit  persouag-e 
fur  a  muinmery. 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  "I  had  forg-ot,"  he  said,  "the  dis- 
tance between  an  Armorican  violer  and  a  high  Xorman  baron.  I 
thought  that  the  same  depth  of  soitow,  the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  those  artificial  barriers  by  which  men  are 
divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is.  Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank, 
as  heretofore  within  your  donjon  tower  and  your  fosses,  my  lord, 
undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  any  mean  man  like  me.  I,  too,  have 
my  duties  to  discharge." 

"And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureu.-e,"  said  the  baron,  turning- to 
Philip  Guariue — '*  God  knowetii  how  well  it  deserveth  the  name  ! — 
there  to  learn,  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth  of  these  woeful 
tidings.  Dismount,  minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey — I  would, 
Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for  thee — as  for  Vidal,  his  attendance  is  less 
necessary.  I  will  face  my  foes,  or  my  misfortunes,  like  a  man— that 
be  assured  of,  violer ;  and  look  not  so  sullen,  knave — I  will  not  forget 
old  adherents." 

"  One  of  tliem,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
minstrel,  with  his  usual  dubious  tone  of  look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  forwards,  two  persons 
appeared  on  the  path,  mounted  on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some 
dwarf-wood,  had  come  very  near  them  without  being  perceived. 
They  were  male  and  female  :  and  the  man,  who  rode  foremost,  was 
such  a  picture  of  famine,  as  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scarce  wit- 
nessed in  all  the  wasted  land  througli  which  they  had  travelled.  His 
features,  naturally  sharp  and  tliiu,  had  disappeared  almost  entirely 
among  the  uncombed  grey  beard  and  hairs  with  which  they  were 
overshadowed ;  and  it  was  but  tlie  glimpse  of  a  long  nose,  that 
seemed  as  sliarp  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  the  twmkliug  glimpse  of 
his  grey  eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments.  His  leg, 
in  the  wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it,  looked  like  the  handle  of  a 
mop  left  by  chance  in  a  pail — his  arms  were  about  the  thickness  of 
riding-rods — and  such  parts  of  his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by 
the  tatters  of  a  huntsman's  cassock,  seemed  rather  the  appendages 
of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  Avho  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited  also  some  symp- 
toms of  extenuation ;  but  being  a  brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  famine 
had  not  been  able  to  render  her  a  spectacle'so  rueful  as  the  anatomy 
behind  which  she  rode.  Dam.e  Gillian's  cheek  (for  it  was  the  reader's 
old  acquaintance)  had  indeed  lost  the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and 
the  smootlmess  of  complexion  Vihich  art  and  easy  living  had  formerly 
substituted  for  the  more  delicate  bloom  of  youth;  her  eves  were 
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sunken,  and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold  and  roguish  lustre  ;  but  she 
was  still  in  some  measure  herself,  and  the  remnants  of  former  finery, 
together  with  the  tiglit-drawu  scarlet  hose,  though  sorely  faded, 
showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pretension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgrims  she  began  to 
punch  Haoul  with  the  end  of  her  riding-rod.  "  Try  thy  new  trade, 
man,  since  thou  art  unfit  for  any  other — to  the  good  men— to  them 
—crave  their  charity." 

"  Beg  from  beggars  ?  " — muttered  Raoul ;  "  that  were  hawking  at 
sparrows,  dame." 

"It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use,  though,"  said  Gillian;  and  com- 
menced, in  a  whining  tone,  "  God  love  you,  holy  men,  wlio  have  had 
the  grace  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  wliat  is  more,  you  have  had  the 
grace  to  come  back  agaui ;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of  your  alms  upon 
my  poor  old  husband,  wlio  is  a  miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and  upon 
one  who  has  the  bad  luck  to  be  liis  wife — Heaven  help  me !  " 

"  Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  said  the  Constable, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  the  horse— "I  liave  present  occa- 
sion for  that  horse,  and " 

"Bv  the  hunting-horn  of  St  Hubert,  but  thou  gettest  him  not  witli- 
out  blows!  "  answered  tlie  old  huntsman.  **  A  fine  world  it  is,  when 
])ftlniers  turn  horsestealers." 

"  Peace,  fellow!"  said  the  Constable,  stenily, — "I  say  1  have  occa- 
sion presently  for  the  service  of  thy  horse.  Here  be  two  gold  bezants 
for  a  day's  use  of  the  brute;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  him, 
were  he  never  returned." 

"But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance,  master,"  said  Kaoul; 
"and  if  perchance " 

"  Out  upon  t/and  perchance  both,"  said  the  dame,  giving  her  hus- 
band so  (k'tcrniined  a  thrust  as  well-nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the 
saddle.  "  Oft' the  horse!  and  thank  Cod  and  this  worthy  man  for 
the  help  he  has  sent  us  in  extremity.  "What  signifies  the  palfrey, 
when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food  either  for  the  brute  or  our- 
selves? not  though  we  Mould  eat  grass  and  corn  with  him,  like  King 
Somebody,  whom  the  good  father  used  to  read  us  to  sleep  about." 

"  A  truce  with  your  nrating,  dame,"  said  Raoul,  offering  his  a.ssist- 
ance  to  help  her  from  tne  croupe ;  but  she  nreforred  that  of  Ouarine, 
wlio,  though  advanced  in  years,  retained  the  advantage  of  his  stout 
soldierly  fii^ure. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she,  as  (liaving  first  kissed 
ncr)  the  sauire  set  her  on  the  ground.  "  And,  nray,  sir,  arc  ye  come 
from  the  Holy  Land? — Heard  ye  any  tidings  tlicre  of  him  that  was 
Constable  of  Chester?" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing"  the  pillion  from  behind 
the  saddle,  stopped  short  m  his  task,  and  said,  "Ha,  dame!  what 
would  you  with  nim?" 

"A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on  him;  for  his 
lands  and  offices  are  all  to  be  given,  it's  like,  to  that  false  thief,  his 
kinsman." 

"  What!— to  Damian,  his  nephew?"  exclaimed  the  Constable,  in  a 
harsh  and  hasty  tone. 
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"Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir!"  said  Gillian;  tlien  continued, 
turning  to  Philip  Guarine,  "Your  friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so  long-,"  said  the 
squu-e  ;  "but  look  you  answer  his  questions  truly,  and  he  will  make 
it  the  better  for  you.'' 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "Was  it  Damian  de  Lacy  you 
asked  after? — Alas  !  poor  young  gentleman  !  no  offices  or  lands  for 
him— more  likely  to  have  a  gallows-cast,  poor  lad— and  all  for  nought, 
as  I  am  a  true  dame.  Damian ! — no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian,  nor  dam- 
son neither— But  Randal  Lacy,  that  must  rule  the  roast,  and  have  all 
the  old  man's  lands,  and  livings,  and  lordships." 

"  What  ? "  said  the  Constable— "before  they  know  whether  the  old 
man  is  dead  or  no? — Methiuks  that  were  against  law  and  reason  both." 

'•'Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  has  brought  about  less  likely  matters. 
Look  you,  he  hath  sworn  to  the  King  that  they  have  true  tidings  of 
the  Constable's  death— ay,  and  let  him  aloneto'make  them  soothfast 
enough,  if  the  Constable  were  once  within  his  danger." 

"Indeed I"  said  the  Constable.  "But  you  are_ forging  tales  on  a 
noble  gentleman.  Come,  come,  dame,  you  say  this  because  you  like 
not  Randal  Lacy." 

"Like  him  not !— And  what  reason  have  I  to  like  him,  I  trow?" 
answered  Gillian.  "  Is  it  because  he  seduced  my  simplicity  to  let 
him  into  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse — ay,  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  either, — when  he  was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  and  told  him  all 
the  secrets  of  the  family,  and  how  the  boy  Damian  and  the  girl 
Evehne  were  dying  of  love  \vith  each  other,  but  had  not  courage  to 
say  a  word  of  it,  for  fear  of  the  Constable,  though  he  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  off? — You  seem  concerned,  worthy  sir — may  I  offer  your 
reverend  worship  a  trifling  sup  from  my  bottle,  which  is  sovereign 
for  tremor  cordis  and  fits  of  the  spleen  ?  " 

"Xo,  no,"  ejaculated  De  Lacy — "1  was  but  grieved  with  the  shoot- 
ing of  an  old  wound.  But,  dame,  I  warrant  me,  this  Damian  and 
Eveline,  as  you  call  them,  became  better,  closer  friends,  in  time?" 

"  They  ?— not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons  !  "  answered  the  dame; 
"  they  wanted  some' wise  counsellor  to  go  between  and  adnse  them. 
For,  look  you,  sir,  if  old  Hugo  be  dead,  as  is  most  like,  it  were  more 
natural  that  his  bride  and  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  lands  than 
this  same  Randal,  who  is  but  a  distant  kinsman,  and  a  foresworn 
caitiff  to  boot. — Would  you  think  it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after  the 
mountains  of  gold  he  promised  me  ? — when  the  castle  was  tciken, 
and  he  saw  I  could  serve  him  no  more,  he  called  me  old  beldame,  and 
spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the  cucking-stool. — Yes,  reverend  sir,  old 
beldame  and  cucking-stool  were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had 
no  one  to  take  my  part,  save  old  Raoul,  who  cannot  take  his  own. 
But  if  grim  old  Hugh  bring  back  his  weather-beaten  carcass  from 
Palestine,  and  have  but  half  the  devil  in  him  which  he  had  when  he 
was  fool  enough  to  go  away,  Saint  Mary,  but  I  wiU  do  his  kinsman's 
office  to  him  !  " 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"  Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Constable,  '[  that  Damian 
de  Lacy  and  Eveline  love  each  other,  yet  are  unconscious  of  guilt, 
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or  falsehood,  or  ingratitude  to  me — I  would  say,  to  their  relative  in 
Palestine  ? "        , 

"  Love,  sir ! — in  troth  and  so  it  is— they  do  love  each  other/'  said 
Gillian  ;  "  but  it  is  hkc  angels — or  like  lambs— or  like  fools,  if  you 
will;  for  they  would  never  so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  for 
a  prank  of  that  same  Randal  liacy's." 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable — "a  prank  of  Randal's? — 
What  motive  had  he  that  these  two  should  meet  ?" 

"  Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking ;  but  he  had  formed 
ft  plan  to  carry  off  the  Lady  Eveline  himself,  for  he  was  a  wild  rover, 
this  same  Randal ;  and  so  he  came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  fiU- 
cons,  and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lady  Eveline, 
and  all  of  us,  as  if  to  have  an  liour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  tlic  heron. 
But  he  had  a  band  of  Welsh  kites  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us  ; 
and  but  for  the  sudden  making  in  of  Damian  to  our  rescue,  it  is  un- 
describable  to  think  what  might  have  come  of  us  ;  and  Damian,  being 
Imrt  in  the  onslaught,  was  carried  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mere 
necessity;  and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my  belief  my  lady  would  never 
liavo  asked  him  to  cross  the  drawbridfje,  even  if  he  had  offered." 

"  Woman,"  said  the  Constable,  "  tiinik  what  thou  say'st!  If  thou 
hast  done  evil  in  these  matters  lieretofore,  as  I  suspect  from  thino 
own  story,  tliink  not  to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods, 
merely  from  spite  at  missing  thy  reward." 

"  rainier,'  daid  old  Raoul,  with  his  broken-toned  voice,  cracked  by 
many  a  hollo,  .'*  I  am  wont  to  leave  tlie  business  of  tale-bearing  to 
my  wife  Gillian,  who  will  tongue-pad  it  with  any  shrew  in  Christen- 
dom. But  thou  speak'st  like  one  having  some  interest  in  these 
matters,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  thee  jdainly,  that  although  this 
woman  has  published  her  own  shame  in  avowing  her  correspondence 
with  that  same  Randal  Lacy,  yet  what  she  has  said  is  true  as  the 
(Jospel ;  and,  were  it  my  last  word,  I  would  .«ay  that  Damian  and  tlie 
Lady  Eveline  are  innocent  of  all  treason  and  all  dishonesty  as  is 
the  babe  unborn. — But  what  avails  what  the  like  of  us  say,  who  are 

.en  driven  to  the  very  begging  for  mere  support,  after  having  lived 
at  a  good  house,  and  in  a  good  lord's  service — blessing  be  with  him  !  " 

"But  hark  you,"  continued  the  Constable,  "arc  there  left  no  an- 
cient servants  of  the  houLC,  that  could  speak  out  as  well  as  you  ?" 

"Ilumnhl"  answered  the  huntsman — "men  are  not  willing  to 
babble  when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking-  his  thong  above  their  head^. 
Many  are  slain  or  starved  to  death — some  dispo.-ed  of— some  spirit- 
ed away.  But  there  are  the  weaver  Flammock,  and  liis  daughter 
Rose,  who  know  ns  much  of  the  matter  as  we  do." 

"  What  I — Wilkin  Flammock,  the  stout  Netherlander  ?  "  said  the 
Constable;  "lie  and  iiis  blunt  but  true  daughter  Rose? — I  will  ven- 
ture my  life  on  their  faith.  Where  dwell  they?— What  h:i8  been 
their  lot  amidst  these  changes  ? " 

"  And  in  God's  name  who  are  yon  that  ask  these  questions?"  ?aid 
I)amc  Gillian.  "Husband,  husband — we  have  been  too  free;  there 
ift  something  in  that  look  and  tiiat  tone  which  I  should  remember." 

"  Yes,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Constable,  throwing  back 
the  hood  which  had  liithcrto  in  seme  degree  obscured  J'Ls  features. 
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"On  your  knees— on  your  knees,  Raoulj ''  exclaimed  Gillian, 
dropping  on  lier  omti  attlie  same  time  ;  '•  it  is  the  Constable  liim- 
self,  and  he  has  heard  me  call  hini  Old  Hu,:^h  ! "' 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  hira  who  was  the  Constable,  at  least,"  replied 
Dc  Lacy;  '•'  and  old  Hugh  willing-ly  for^rives  your  freedom,  in  conside- 
ration o'fvour  g-oodnews.  Where  are  Flammock  and  his  daughter?" 

"Rose"is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said  Dame  Gillian  ;  "her  lady- 
ship, belike,  chose  her  for  bower-woman  in  place  of  me,  ahhongh 
Rose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so  much  as  a  Dutch  doll." 

'•  The  faithful  girl !  "  said  the  Constable.  "  And  where  is  Flam- 
mock  ? " 

"  Oh,  for  hira,  he  has  pardon  and  f^ivour  from  the  King,''  said 
Raoul ;  "and  is  at  his  own  house,  with  his  rabble  of  weavers,  close 
beside  the  Battle-bridge,  as  they  now  call  the  place  where  your  lord- 
ship quelled  the  "Welsh." 

'•Thither  will  I,  then,"  said  the  Constable:  "and  will  then  see 
what  welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou  has  for  an  old  servant.  Yoa 
two  must  accompany  me.'' 

"My  lord,"  said 'Gillian,  with  hesitation,  "you  know  poor  folk 
are  little  thanked  for  interference  with  great  men's  affiiirs.  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  be  able  to  protect  us  if  we  speak  the  trutli ;  and 
that  you  will  not  look  back  with  displeasure  on  what  I  did,  acting 
for  tlie  best." 

"  Peace,  dame,  v.ith  a  wanion  to  ye ! "  said  Raoul.  "  Will  you 
think  of  your  owm  old  sinful  carcass,  when  you  should  be  saving  your 
sweet  young  mistress  from  shame  and  ojjpression? — And  for  thy  ill 
tongue,  and  worse  practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are  bred  in  the 
bone  of  thee." 

"Peace,  good  fellow!"  said  the  Constable:  '''we  will  not  look 
back  on  thy  v.'ife's  errors,  and  your  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded.— For 
you,  my  faithful  followers,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Guarine  and 
V  idal,  "  when  De  Lacy  shall  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he  doubts 
nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  be  to  reward  your  fidelity." 

"Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be,  its  own  reward,"  said 
Yidal.  "  I  will  not  accept  favours  from  liim  in  prosperity,  who,  in 
adversity,  refused  me  his  hand— our  account  stands  yet  open." 

"  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thy  profession  hath  a  privilege  to  be 
humorous,"  said  the  Constable,  whose  weatherbeaten  and_  homely 
features  looked  even  handsome,  when  animated^  by  gratitude  to 
Heaven  and  benevolence  towards  mankind.  "  We  will  meet,"  he 
said,  "  at  Battle-bridge,  an  hour  before  vespers — I  shall  have  much 
achieved  before  that  lime." 

"  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

"  I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  replied  the  Constable. 

"  In  which,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  many  a  man  has  died  that  thought 
himself  well  assiu'ed  of  life  and  victory." 

"Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Randal  find  his  schemes  of 
ambition  blighted,"  answered  the  Constable;  and  rode  forwards, 
accompanied  by  Raoul  and  his  wife,  who  had  remounted  their 
palfrey,  while  the  minstrel  and  squire  followed  a-foot,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  slowly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  good  LordJohn, 
That  I  would  you  betray, 
Or  sue  requital  for  a  debt, 
Which  nature  cannot  pay. 

•'  Bear  witness,  all  ye  sacred  powers — 
Ye  lights  that  'gin  to  shine — 
This  night  shall  prove  the  sacred  tie 
That  binds  your  faith  and  mine." 

Ancient  Scottish  Ballad. 

Left  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants  of  Hugh  de  Lacy 
marched  on  in  sullen  silence,  like  men  who  disHke  and  distrust  each 
other,  though  bound  to  one  common  service,  and  partners,  therefore, 
in  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed,  was  chiefly  upon 
Giiarine's  side ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  to  Renault 
Vidal  than  was  his  companion,  farther  than  as  he  was  conscious  that 
Philip  loved  him  not,  and  was  not  unlikely,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  thwart  some  plans  which  he  had  nearly  at  heart.  He  took  httle 
notice  of  his  companion,  but  hummed  over  to  himself,  as  for  the 
exercise  of  his  memory,  romances  and  songs,  many  of  which  were 
composed  in  languages  which  Guarine,  who  had  only  an  ear  for  his 
native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manner  for  nearly  two 
hours,  when  they  were  met  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  leading  a 
saddled  palfrey.  "Pilgrims,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them 
with  some  attention,  "  which  of  you  is  called  Philip  Guarine  ?" 

"I,  fur  fault  of  a  better,"  said^he  esquire,  "  reply  to  that  name." 

"Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  you,"  said  the  groom; 
"  and  sends  you  this  token,  by  which  you  shall  know  that  I  am  his 
true  messenger." 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Pln'lip  instantly  recognised 
as  that  used  by  the  Constable. 

"1  acknowledge  the  token,"  lie  said;  "speak  my  master's 
pleasure." 

'I  He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  "  that  liis  visit  thrives  as  well 
as  is  possible,  and  that  this  very  evening,  by  time  that  the  sun  sets, 
he  will  be  possessed  of  his  own.  He  desires,  therefore,  you  will 
mount  this  palfrey,  and  come  with  me  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as 
your  presence  will  be  wanted  there." 

"  It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the  esquire,  much  pleased  with 
the  import  of  the  message,  and  not  dissatisfied  at  being  separated 
from  his  travelling  companion. 

"And  what  charge  for  me?"  said  the  minstrel,  addressing  the 
messenger. 

"If  you,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault  Vidal,  you  are  to 
abide  your  master  at  the  Battle-bridge,  according  to  the  charge  for- 
merly given." 
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"I  v/ili  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bouud/'  was  Vidal's  answer;  and 
scarce  was  it  uttered  ere  the  two  horsemen,  turning-  ^  their  backs  on 
him,  rode  briskly  forward,  and  were  speedily  out  of  sight. 

It  was  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was  declining',  yet 
there  was  more  than  three  hours'  space  to  the  time  of  rendezvous, 
and  the  distance  from  the  place  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles. 
Vidal,  therefore,  either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or  reflection,  withdrew 
from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on  the  left  hand,  from  which  gushed  the 
waters  of  a  streamlet,  fed  by  a  small  fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongst 
the  trees.  Here  the  traveller  sat  himself  down,  and  with  an  air  which 
seemed  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  bent  his  eye  on  the  little 
sparkling  font  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  without  change  of  pos- 
ture ;  so  that  he  might,  in  Pagan  times,  have  rejDresented  the  statue 
of  a  water-god  bending  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  onlv  to  the  sup- 
plies which  it  was  pouring  forth.  At  length,  however,  he  seemed  to 
recall  himself  from  this  state  of  deep  abstraction,  drew  Mmself  up, 
and  took  some  coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's  scrip,  as  if  suddenly 
reminded  that  life  is  not  supported  without  means.  But  he  had  pro- 
bably something  at  his  heart  which  affected  his  throat  or  appetite. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  swallow  a  morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him  in 
disgust,  and  applied  him  to  a  small  flask,  in  which  he  had  some  wine 
or  other  liquor.  But  seemingly  this  also  turned  distasteful,  for  he 
threw  from  him  both  scrip  and  bottle,  and,  bending  doAvn  to  the 
spring,  drank  deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and 
face,  and  arising  from  the  fountain  apparently  refreshed,  moved 
slowly  on  his  way,  singing  as  he  went,  but  in  a  low  and  saddened 
tone,  wild  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

Journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at  length  came  in 
sight  of  the  Battle- bridge  ;  near  to  which  arose,  in  proud  and  gloomy 
strength,  the  celebrated  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  "  Here, 
then,"  he  said — "here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De  Lacy.  Be 
it  so,  in  God's  name ! — he  shall  know  me  better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps,  across  the 
bridge,  and  ascending  a  mound  which  arose  on  the  opposite  side  at 
some  distance,  he  gazed  for  a  time  upon  the  scene  beneath — the 
beautiful  river,  rich  with  the  reflected  tints  of  the  western  sky— the 
trees,  which  were  already  brightened  to  the  eye,  and  saddened  to  the 
fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn — and  the  darksome  walls  and  towers 
of  the  feudal  castle,  from  which,  at  times,  flashed  a  glimpse  of  splen- 
dour, as  some  sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  transient  ray 
of  the  setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had  hitherto  been  dark 
and  troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  He  threw 
loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet  suffering  part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang 
around  him  mantle- wise ;  under  which  appeared  his  minstrel's  tabard. 
He  took  from  his  side  a  rote,  and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh 
descant,  sung  at  others  a  lay,  of  which  we  can  offer  only  a  few  frag- 
ments, literally  translated  from  the  ancient  language  m  which  they 
were  chanted,  premising  that  they  are  in  that  excursive  symbolical 
style  of  poetry,  which  Taliessin,  Llewarch  Hen,  and  other  bards,  had 
derived  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids. 
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"  I  asked  of  my  harp,  '  Who  hath  injured  thy  chords?  ' 
And  she  replied,  '  The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked  in  my  tune.' 
A  blade  of  silver  may  be  bended— a  blade  of  steel  abidcth— 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  eudureth. 

"Tbe  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips, 
But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  juice  of  wormwood  ; 
The  lamb  is  brouglit  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf  rangeth  the  mountaia  J 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"I  asked  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmered  on  the  anvil, 
'  Wb.erefore  glowest  thou  longer  tiian  the  firebrand  ?  * 
•  I  was  born  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in  the  pleasant  greenwood.* 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"  I  asked  the  preen  oak  of  the  assemblj',  wherefore  its  boughs  were  dry  and  scared 
like  tbe  horns  of  the  stag? 
And  it  showed  me  that  a  small  worm  had  gnawed  its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the  wicket  of  the  castle  at  mid- 
night. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"Xichtning  desti-oj'eth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce  t'le  clouds  ; 
Storms  destroy  arm.adas,  though  their  sails  intercept  the  gale. 
He  that  is  in  his  glory  falleth,  and  that  by  a  contemptible  enemy. 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth." 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out,  each  bearing"  some 
aiialog-y.  however  fanciful  and  remote,  to  the  theme,  which  occurred 
like  a  chorus  at  tlie  close  of  eacli  stanza ;  so  that  tlie  poetry  re- 
Bembled  a  ])iece  of  music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions  tlu'oug-h 
fanciful  variations,  returns  ever  and  anon  to  the  simple  melody  which 
is  tlie  subject  of  ornament. 

As  the  minstrel  sung-,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  tlie  bridg-e  and  its 
vicinity  ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of  his  chant,  he  raised  up  his  eyes 
towards  the  distant  towers  oi  the  Garde  Doioureuse,  he  saw  that  the 
g'ates  were  opened,  and  that  there  was  a  mustering-  of  g-uards  and  at- 
tendants witliout  the  barriers,  as  if  some  expedition  were  about  to 
set  forth,  or  some  person  of  importance  to  appear  on  the  scene.  At 
the  same  time,  glancing-  his  eyes  around,  he  discovered  that  the  land- 
scape, so  solitary  when  he  first  took  his  scat  on  the  g"rey  stone  from 
which  he  overlooked  it,  was  now  becoming-  filled  with  fig-urcs. 

During-  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  in  groups,  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  beg-un  to  assemble  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  were  loitering-  there,  as  if  expecting-  some 
spectacle.  There  was  also  much  bustling-  at  the  Fleming-V  mills, 
which,  though  at  some  distance,  were  also  completely  under  his  eye. 
A  procession  seemed  to  be  arrang-ing-  itself  there,  which  soon  beg-an 
to  move  forvv'ard,  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  various  other  instruments 
of  music,  and  soon  approached,  in  regular  order,  tlie  place  where 
Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacific  character;  for 
the  grey-bearded  old  men  of  the  little  settlement,  in  tlieir  decent 
russet  gowns,  came  first  after  the  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in 
ranks  of  three  and  three,  supported  by  their  staves,  and  regulating 
the  motion  of  the  whole  ])rocession  by  their  sober  and  staid  pace. 
After  tlic^e   fathers   of  the  settlement  came  Wilkin  Flarainoek, 
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mouiiied  on  his  mighty  Wrir-horse.  and  in  complete  armour,  save  liis 
head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military  service  for  his  lord. 
After  him  followed,  and  in  battle  rank,  the  ilower  of  the  little  col- 
ony, consisting-  of  thirty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed,  whose 
steady  march,  as  well  as  their  clean  and  glittering"  armour,  showed 
steadiness  and  discipline,  although  they  lacked  alike  the  fiery  glance 
of  the  French  soldiery,  or  the  look  of  dogged  defiance  which  charac- 
terised the  English,  or  the  wild  ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  wiiich 
then  distinguished  the  Welsh.  The  mothers  and  the  maidens  of  the 
colony  came  next ;  then  followed  the  children,  with  faces  as  chubby, 
and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as  gTave  as  their  parents ;  and 
last,  as  a  rear-guard,  came  the  youths  from  fourteen  to  twenty, 
armed  with  light  lances,  bows,  and  similar  weapons  becoming-  their 
ag-e. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the  mound  or  embank- 
ment on  whiclt  the  minstrel  was  seated;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the 
same  slow  and  regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double 
line,  facing  inwards,  as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  consequence,  or 
witness  some  ceremonial.  Flammock  remained  at  the  extremity  of 
the  avenue  thus  formed  by  his  countrymen,  and  quietly,  yet  ear- 
nestly, engaged  in  making  arrangements  and  preparations. 

In  the  meanwhile  stragglers  of  difterent  countries  began  to  draw- 
together,  apparently  brought  there  by  mere  curiosity,  and  formed  a 
motley  assemblage  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.'which  was  that 
Clearest  to  the  castle.  Two  English  peasants  passed  very  near  the 
stone  on  which  Vidal  sat. — '"Vrilc  thou  sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,"' 
said  one  of  them,  "and  here  is  a  tester  for  thee?"  throwing  into  his 
hat  a  small  silver  coin. 

"'  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minstrel, '"'  and  may  not  prac- 
tise the  gay  science  at  present." 

'•'  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English  churls,"  said  the  elder 
peasant,  "for  thy  tongue  smacks  of  the  Norman.'' 

"Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless."  said  the  younger  man.  '•Let  the 
palmer  have  what  the  minstrel  refuses  to  earn." 

'•I  pray  you  reserve  your  bounty,  kind  friend,"  said  Tidal,  ''I 
need  it  not : — and  tell  me  of  your  kindness,  instea.d,  what  matters 
are  going  forward  here." 

'•'Why,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our  Constable  de  Lacy 
again,  and  that  he  is  to  grant  solemn  investiture  to  the  Flemish 
weavers  of  all  these  fine  things  Harr.-  of  Anjou  has  given  ? — Had 
Edward  the  Confessor  been  alive,  to  give  the  Xetherland  knaves 
their  guerdon,  it  would  have  been  a  cast  of  the  gallows-tree.  But 
come,  neighbour,  we  shall  lose  the  show." 

So  saying-,  they  pressed  down  the  hill. 

_  Vidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the  distant  castle ;  and  the 
distant  waving  of  banners,  and  mustering  of  men  on  horseback, 
though  imperfectly  seen  at  such  a  distance,  apprised  him  that  one 
of  note  was  about  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train  of 
military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes  of  trumpets,  which  came 
faintly  yet  distinctly  on  his  ear,  seemed  to  attest  the  same.  Presently 
he  perceived,  bv  tlie  du^t  which  began  to  arise  in  columns  betwixt 
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the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  by  the  nearer  sound  of  the  cla- 
rions, that  the  troop  was  advancing  towards  him  in  procession. 

Vidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  whether  to  retain 
his  present  position,  where  he  commanded  a  full  but  remote  view  of 
the  whole  scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer  but  more  partial  one,  by  in- 
volving- himself  in  the  crowd  which  now  closed  around  on  either 
hand  of  the  bridge,  unless  where  the  avenue  was  kept  open  by  the 
armed  and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Vidal ;  and  on  his  inquiring,  as  for- 
merly, the  cause  of  the  assembly,  answered,  in  a  muttering  tone, 
from  beneath  his  hood,  that  it  was  the  Constable  de  Lacy,  who,  as 
the  first  act  of  liis  authority,  was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to  the 
Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their  immunities. 

"  He  is  in  haste  to  exercise  his  authority,  methinks,"  said  the 
minstrel. 

"He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to  draw  it,"  replied 
the  monk,  who  added  more  which  the  minstrel  understood  imper- 
fectly ;  for  Father  Aldrovand  had  not  recovered  the  injury  which  he 
had  received  during  the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  to  meet  the 
Constable  there,  to  beg  his  fixvourable  intercession. 

"  I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising  suddenly  from 
the  stone  which  he  occupied. 

"Follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  the  priest ;  "  the  Flemings  know  me, 
and  will  let  me  forward." 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influence  was  not  so 
potent  as  he  had  flattered  himself;  and  both  he  and  the  minstrel 
were  jostled  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  and  separated  from  each  otlier. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognised  by  the  Englisli  peasants  who  liad 
before  spoke  to  him.  "Canst  thou  do  any  jugglers'  feats,  min- 
strel?" said  one.  "  Thou  mayst  earn  a  fair  largess,  for  our  Norman 
masters  love  jonglerie." 

''I  know  but  one,"  said  Vidal,  "and  I  will  show  it,  if  you  will 
yield  me  some  room." 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him  time  to  throw 
aside  his  bonnet,  bare  his  legs  and  knees,  by  stripping  off"  the  leathern 
buskins  which  swathed  them,  and  retaining  only  his  sandals.  He 
then  tied  a  parti-coloured  handkerchief  around  his  swarthjr  and  sun- 
burnt hair,  and  casting  off  his  upper  doublet,  showed  his  brawny 
and  nervous  arms  naked  to  the  shoulder. 

But  while  he  amused  those  immediately  about  him  with  these  pre- 
parations, a  commotion  and  rush  among  the  crowd,  together  witli 
tlie  close  sound  of  trumpets,  answered  by  all  the  Flemish  instruments 
of  music,  as  well  as  the  shouts  in  Norman  and  Enghsh,  of  "  Long 
live  the  gallant  Constable! — Our  Lady  for  the  bold  De  Lacy!"  an- 
nounced that  the  Constable  was  close  at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  approach  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
cession, whose  morion,  distinguished  by  its  lofty  plumes,  and  right 
hand  holding  his  truncheon,  or  leading-staff",  was  all  he  could  see, 
on  account  of  the  crowd  of  officers  nnd  armed  men  around  him. 
At  length  his  exertions  prevailed,  and  he  came  within  three  yards 
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of  the  Constable,  vrho  was  then  in  a  small  circle  which  had  been 
•v\-ith  difficulty  kept  clear  for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
day.  His  back  was  towards  the  minstrel,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
bending-  from  his  horse  to  dehver  the  royal  charter  to  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  who  had  knelt  on  one  knee  to  receive  it  the  more  reyeren- 
tially.  His  discharge  of  this  duty  occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop 
so  low  that  his  plume  seemed  in'the  act  of  mining  with  the  flowing- 
mane  of  his  noble  charg-er. 

At  this  moment,  Yidal  threw  himself  with  singular  agility  oyer 
the  heads  of  the  Flemings  who  guarded  the  cu'cle  ;  and,  ere  an  eve 
could  twinkle,  his  right  knee  was  on  the  croupe  of  the  Constable's 
horse — the  gTasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar  of  De  Lacy's  bufi"- 
coat ;  then,  cUnging  to  its  prey  like  a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew, 
in  the  same  instant  of  time,  a  short,  sharp  dagger — and  buried  it  in 
the  back  of  the  neck,  just  where  the  spine,  which  was  severed  by 
the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk  of  the  human  body  the 
mysterious  influences  of  the  brain.  The  blow  was  struck  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  of  aim  and  strength  of  arm.  The  unhappy  horse- 
man dropped  from  his  sadcUe,  without  groan  or  struggle,  like  a  bull 
in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same 
saddle  sat  his  murderer,  brandishing  the  bloody  poniard,  and  urging 
the  horse  to  speed. 

There  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  having  achieved  his  escape, 
so  much  were  those  around  paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the  sud- 
denness and  audacity  of  the  enterprise ;  but  Flaramock's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him — he  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and, 
aided  by  those  who  wanted  but  an  example,  made  the  rider  pri- 
soner, bound  his  arms,  and  called  aloud  that  he  must  be  carried  be- 
fore King  Henrj'.  This  proposal,  uttered  in  Flammock's  strong 
and  decided  tone  of  voice,  silenced  a  thousand  wild  cries  of  murder 
and  treason,  which  had  arisen  while  the  different  and  hostile  natives, 
of  wliich  the  crowd  was  composed,  threw  upon  each  other  recipro- 
cally the  charge  of  treachery. 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  assembled  in  one  channel,  and 
poured  with  unanimous  assent  towards  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  murdered  nobleman's  train,  who  reruained  to 
transport  their  masters  body,  in  decent  solemnity  of  mourning,  fi-om 
the  spot  which  he  had  sought  with  so  much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammock  reached  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  he  was  readily 
admitted  with  his  prisoner,  and  with  such  witnesses  as  he  had  se- 
lected to  prove  the  execution  of  the  crime.  To  his  request  of  an 
audience,  he  was  answered,  that  the  King-  had  commanded  that  none 
should  be  admitted  to  him  for  some  time  :  yet  so  singular  were  the 
tidings  of  the  Constable's  slaughter,  that  the  captain  of  the  guard 
ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's  privacy,  in  order  to  communicate  that 
event :  and  returned  with  orders  that  Flammock  and  his  prisoner 
should  be  instantly  admitted  to  the  royal  apartment.  Here  they 
found  Henry  attended  by  several  persons,  who  stood  respectfully 
behind  the  royal  seat  in  a  darkened  part  of  the  room. 

When  Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and  massive  limbs  were 
strangely  contrasted  with  cheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what  he  had 
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just  witnessed,  and  with  awe  at  finding*  himself  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence-chamber. Beside  him  stood  liis  prisoner,  undaunted  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  blood  of  his  victim,  which 
had  spirted  from  the  wound,  was  visible  on  his  bare  limbs  and  his 
Bcanty  o;arments ;  but  particularly  upon  his  brow,  and  the  handker- 
chief with  which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which  the  other  not  only 
endured'  without  dismay,  but  seemed  to  return  with  a  frown  of  de- 
fiance. 

"  Does  no  one  know  this  caitifiF?"  said  Henry,  looking"  around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until  Philip  Guarine,  stepping" 
from  the  group  which  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  said,  though  with 
hesitation,  '•  So  please  you,  my  liege,  but  for  the  strange  guise  in 
which  he  is  now  arrayed,  I  should  say  there  was  a  household  minstrel 
of  my  master,  by  name  Renault  Yidal." 

"Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "my  menial 
place  and  base  lineage  were  but  assumed — I  am  Cadwallon  the  Bri- 
ton— Cadwallon  of  the  Nine  Lays — Cadwallon  the  chief  bard  of 
Gwenwyn  of  Powys-land — and  his  avenger ! " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  his  looks  encountered  those  of  a 
palmer  who  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  recess  in  which  the 
attendants  were  stationed,  andjiow  confronted  him. 

The  Welshman's  eyes  lookea  so  eagerly  ghastly,  as  if  flying  from 
their  sockets,  while  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  mingled  with 
horror,  '*'  Do  the  dead  come  before  monarchs  ? — Or,  if  thou  art 
alive,  v:Jw//i  have  I  slain  ? — I  dreamed  not,  surely,  of  that  bound,  and 
of  that  home  blow? — yet  my  victim  stands  before  me !  Havel  not 
slain  the  Constable  of  Chester?" 

"  Tliou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  answered  the  King ; 
*''but  know,  Welshman,-  it  was  Randal  de  Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge 
was  this  morning  conferred,  by  our  belief  of  our  loyal  and  faithful 
Hugh  de  Lacy's  having  been  lost  upon  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  was  reported  to 
have  suftered  shipwreck.  Thou  hast  cut  short  Randal's  brief  eleva- 
tion but  by  a  few  hours  ;  for  to-morrow's  sun  would  have  agaiu  seen 
him  without  land  or  lordship." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  licad  on  his  bosom  in  evident  despair. 
"  I  thought,"  he  murmured,  "  that  he  had  changed  his  slough,  and 
come  forth  so  glorious  all  too  soon.  May  the  eyes  drop  out  that 
were  cheated  with  those  baubles,  a  plumed  cap  and  a  lacquered 
baton !  " 

"I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat  thee  not  again," 
said  the  King,  sternly ;  "before  the  night  is  an  hour  older  they 
shall  be  closed  on  all  that  is  earthly." 

''May  I  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you 
■will  permit  me  to  ask  the  unhappy  man  a  few  questions  ?  " 

"When  I  have  demanded  of  him  myself,"  said  the  King,  "why  he 
has  dipt  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman." 

"Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,"  said  the  Briton,  his  eye 
glancing  fiercely  from  the  King  to  De  Lacy,  and  back,  "had  spilled 
the  blood  of  the  descendant  c»f  a  thousand  kings  ;  to  wliich  his  own 
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g-ore,  or  thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as  the  puddle  of  the 
hig-hway  to  the  silver  fountain." 

Henry's  eye  menaced  the  audacious  speaker  ;  but  the  King-  reined 
in  his  wratli  when  he  beheld  the  imploring  look  of  his  servant.— 
"What  wouldst  thou  ask  of  him  ? "  he  said ;  "be  brief,  for  his  time 
is  short." 

"  So  please  vou,  my  liege,  I  would  but  demand  wherefore  he  haa 
for  years  forborne  to  take  the  life  he  aimed  at,  when  it  was  in  his 
power— nay,  when  it  must  have  been  lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faith- 
ful service  ? '"' 

"Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "I  will  answer  thee.  "When  I  first 
took  upon  me  thy  service,  it  was  well  my  purpose  to  have  slain  thee 
that  nig-ht.  There  stands  the  man,"  pointing  to  Philip  Guarine,  "  to 
whose  vigilance  thou  owed'st  thy  safety." 

"  Indeed,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  I  do  remember  some  indications  of  such 
a  purpose  ;  but  why  didst"^thou  forego  it,  when  following  opportuni- 
ties put  it  in  thy  power  ?  " 

"When  the  slayer  of  my  sovereign  became  God's  soldier,"  an- 
swered Cadwallon^  '"'and  served  his  cause  in  Palestine,  he  was  safe 
fi-om  my  earthly  vengeance." 

"A  wonderful  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  Welsh  assassin  I  "  said 
the  King,  scornfully. 

"  Ay,'"^  answered  Gadwallon ;  "  and  which  certain  Christian  princes 
have  scarce  attained  to,  wlio  have  never  neglected  the  chance  of  pil- 
lage or  conquest  aJBTorded  by  the  absence  of  a  rival  in  the  Holy 
Crusade." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood,"  said  Henry,  on  the  point  of  bursting 
out.  for  the  insult  affected  him  peculiarly ;  but,  suddenly  stopping, 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  contempt,  '•'  To  the  gallows  with  the  knave  I  " 

''  But  one  other  question,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  Renault,  or  by  whatever 
name  thou  art  called.  Ever  since  my  return  thou  hast  rendered  me 
service  inconsistent  with  thy  stern  resolution  upon  my  hfe — thou 
didst  aid  me  in  my  shipwreck — and  didst  guide  me  safely  through 
Wales,  where  my  name  would  have  insured  my  death ;  and  all  this 
after  the  crusade  was  accomplished  ?  " 

"  I  could  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the  bard,  "  but  that  it  might  be 
thought  I  was  pleading  for  my  life." 

"  Hesitate  not  for  that,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  were  our  Holy  Father 
to  intercede  for  thee,  his  prayer  were  in  vain." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  bard,  "know  the  truth — I  was  too  proud  to 
permit  either  wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  my  revenge.  Know 
also,  what  is  perhaps  Cadwallon's  weakness — use  and  habit  had 
divided  my  feelings  towards  De  Lacy,  between  aversion  and  admira- 
tion. I  still  contemplated  my  revenge,  but  as  something  which  I 
might  never  complete,  and  which  seemed  rather  an  image  in  the 
clouds,  than  an  object  to  whicli  I  must  one  day  draw  near.  And 
when  I  beheld  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  De  Lacy,  "this  very  day  so 
determined,  so  sternly  resolved,  to  bear  thy  impending  fate  hke  a 
man — that  you  seemed  te  me  to  resemble  the  last  tower  of  a  ruined 
palace,  still  holding  its  head  to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour, 
and  its  bowers  of  delight,  lay  in  desolation  around— may  I  perish,  I 
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said  to  myself  in  secret,  ere  I  perfect  its  ruin !  Yes,  De  Lacy,  then, 
even  then — but  some  hours  since — hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered 
hand,  I  had  served  thee  as  never  follower  served  master.  You  re- 
jected it  with  scorn— and  yet,  notwithstanding- that  insult,  it  required 
that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I  thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in 
which  you  slew  my  master,  in  the  full  pride  of  Korman  insolence,  to 
animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow  which,  meant  for  you,  has 
slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race. — I  will  answer  no  more 
questions — lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows— it  is  indifferent  to  Cadwallon 
— my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free  and  noble  ancestry,  and  with  my 
beloved  and  royal  patron." 

"  My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy,  bending  his  knee  to  Henry, 
"  can  you  hear  this,  and  refuse  your  ancient  servant  one  request  ?— 
Spare  this  man ! — Extinguish  not  such  a  light,  because  it  is  devious 
and  wild." 

"Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy:  and  sliame  thee  of  thy  petition,"  said  the 
King.  "  Thy  kinsman's  blood — the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman,  is  on 
the  Welshman's  hands  and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned  King,  he  shall 
die  ere  it  is  wiped  off. — Here !  have  him  to  present  execution  !  " 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guard.  The  Con- 
stable seemed,  by  action  rather  than  words,  to  continue  his  inter- 
cession. 

"Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy— thou  art  mad,  mine  old  and  true  friend, 
to  urge  me  thus,"  said  the  King,  compelling  De  Lacy  to  rise. 
"  See'st  thou  not  that  my  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee? — This  Ran- 
dal, by  largesses  and  promises,  hath  made  many  friends,  who  will 
not,  perhaps,  easily  again  be  brought  to  your  allegiance,  returning 
as  thou  dost,  diminished  in  power  and  wealth.  Had  lie  lived,  we 
mi<jht  have  had  liard  work  to  deprive  liim  entirely  of  the  power 
which  he  had  acq^uired.  We  thank  the  Welsh  assassm  who  liath  rid 
us  of  him  ;  hut  his  adiierents  would  cry  foul  play  were  the  murderer 
spared.  Wlicn  blood  is  paid  for  blood,  all  will  be  forgotten,  and 
their  loyaltv  will  once  more  flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  their 
lawful  lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and  endeavoured  respectfully 
to  combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his  wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly 
saw  were  resorted  to  less  for  his  sake  than  witli  the  prudent  purpose 
of  effecting  the  change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  the  country  or  Sovereign. 

Henry  listened  to  L)e  Lacy's  arguments  patiently,  and  combated 
them  with  temper,  until  the  death-drum  began  to  beat,  and  the  castle 
bell  to  toll.  He  then  led  De  Ijacy  to  the  window ;  on  which,  for  it 
was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light  began  to  gleam  from  without. 
A  body  of  men-at-arms,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch, 
were  returning  along  tlie  terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild  but 
high-soul'd  Briton,  with  cries  of  "  Long  liye  King  Henry !  and  so 
perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle  Norman  men ! " 
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CONCLUSION. 

A  sun  hath  set— a  star  hath  risen, 

O,  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assig-ning  to  Eveline  Berenger,  after 
the  capture  of  her  castle,  auv  confinement  more  severe  than  that  of 
her  aunt  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the  Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Yet 
that  was  severe  enough ;  for  maiden  aunts,  whether  abbesses  or  no, 
are  not  tolerant  of  the  species  of  errors  of  which  Eveline  was  accused ; 
and  the  innocent  damosel  was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  her  bread 
in  shame  of  countenance  and  bitterness  of  heart.  Every  day  of  her 
confinement  was  rendered  less  and  less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the 
various  forms  of  sympathy,  consolation,  and  exhortation  ;  but  which, 
stript  of  their  assumed  forms,  were  undisguised  auger  and  insult. 
The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline  had  to  sustain  her  under 
these  inflictions,  and  that  was  at  length  withdravm  on  the  very  morn- 
ing when  so  many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in  vain  of  a  grim-faced  nun, 
who  appeared  in  Rose's  place  to  assist  her  to  dress,  why  her  com- 
panion and  friend  was  debarred  attendance.  The  nun  observed  on 
that  score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints  on  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  vain  ornaments  of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and 
on  the  hardship  that  even  a  spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and  condescend  to  fasten 
clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after  matins,  that  her 
attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  her  for  a  space  only,  but 
was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  the  severest  profession,  for 
having  afforded  her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy 
into  her  sleeping  apartment  at  the  castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  Be  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept  what  he  had 
observed  a  secret,  being  off  his  post  that  night,  had  now  in  Damian's 
disgrace  found  he  might  benefit  himself  by  telling  the  story.  This 
new  blow,  so  unexpected,  so  afflictive — this  new  charge,  which  it  was 
so  difficult  to  explain,  and  so  impossible  utterly  to  deny,  seemed  to 
Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate  and  her  own  ;  while  the  thought  that 
she  had  involved  in  ruin  her  single-hearted  and  high-soul'd  atten- 
dant, was  all  that  had  been  wanting  to  produce  a  state  which  ap- 
proached to  the  apathy  of  despair.  ''Think  of  me  what  you  will," 
she  said  to  her  aunt,  "I  will  no  longer  defend  myself— say  what  you 
will,  I  will  no  longer  reply— carry  me  where  you  will,  I  will  no 
longer  resist — God  will,  in  his  good  time,  clear 'my  fame— may  He 
forgive  m^^  persecutors  !  " 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  that  unhappy  day,  the  Lady 
Eveline,  pale,  cold,  silent,  glided  from  chapel  to  refectory,  from  re^ 
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fectory  to  chapel  again,  at  the  sh'g-htest  beck  of  the  Abbess  or  her 
official  sisters,  and  seemed  to  reg^ard  the  various  privations,  penances, 
admonitions,  and  reproaches,  of  which  she,  in  the  course  of  that  daj', 
was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  share,  no  more  than  a  marble 
statue  minds  the  inclemency  of  the  external  air,  or  the  rain-drops 
which  fall  upon  it,  though  they  must  in  time  waste  and  consume  it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although  her  affection  showed 
itself  often  in  a  vexatious  manner,  became  at  length  alarmed— coun- 
termanded her  orders  for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inferior  cell— at- 
tended herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed  (in  which,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  young  lady  seemed  entirely  passive),  and,  with  something  like 
reviving  tenderness,  kissed  and  blessed  her  on  leaving  the  apart- 
ment. Slight  as  the  mark  of  kindness  was,  it  was  unexpected,  and, 
like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  fountains  of  waters.  Eve- 
line wept,  a  resource  which  had  been  that  day  denied  to  her — she 
prayed,  and.  finally,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  like  an  infant,  with  a 
mind  somewhat  tranquillised  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of 
natural  emotion. 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall  mingled  and 
gloomy  drerms  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of  funerals  and  of  bridals,  of 
coronets  and  of  racks  and  gibbets;  but  toM'ards  morning  she  fell 
into  sleep  more  sound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  her  visions 
partook  of  its  soothing  character.  The  Lady  of  tlie  Garde  Dolour- 
euse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  amid  her  dreams,  and  to  promise  her 
votaress  protection.  The  shade  of  lier  fixther  was  there  also;  and 
with  the  boldness  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  tlie  paternal  resemblance 
with  awe,  but  without  fear;  liis  lips  moved,  and  she  heard  words — 
their  import  she  did  not  fully  comprehend,  save  that  they  spoke  of 
hope,  consolation,  and  approaching  happiness.  There  also  glided 
in,  witli  bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of  saf- 
fron-coloured silk,  with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue  of  antique  fashion, 
the  form  of  a  female,  resplendent  in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty 
which  attends  the  fairest  complexion.  It  was,  she  thought,  the  Bri- 
toness  Vanda;  but  her  countenance  was  no  longer  resentful — her 
long  yellow  hair  fievr  not  loose  on  her  shoulders,  but  was  mysteri- 
ously braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe;  above  all,  her  right  hand  was 
gracefully  disposed  of  under  her  mantle;  and  it  was  an  unmutilated, 
unspotted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crossed  the  brow  of 
Eveline.  Yet,  under  these  assurances  of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear 
passed  over  her  as  the  vision  seemed  to  repeat,  or  chant, 

"  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray 'd, 
All  is  done  that  has  been  said  ; 
Vanda's  WTong  has  been  y-wroken — 
Take  her  pardon  by  this  token." 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  at  that  instant,  and 
then  awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed  gently  pressed,  by  one  as  pure 
and  white  as  her  own.  The  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female 
face,  with  half-veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks,  flitted  'through 
hov  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips  approached  to  those  of  the  lovely 
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sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her  awakening':  hut  it  wasEose  in  whose 
arms  her  mistress  found  herself  pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face 
with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  aftectiou  she  covered  it  with  kisses. 

'•'What  means  this,  Rose?"  said  Evehne ;  '' thank  God  ^  you  are 
restored  to  me  ! — But  what  mean  these  bursts  of  weeping-  ?  " 

"  Let  me  weep— let  me  weep,"  said  Rose  :  "  it  is  long  since  I  have 
wept  for  jov ;  and  long,  I  trust,  it  will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow. 
News  are  come  on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse— Amelot 
has  brought  them— he  is  at  liberty— so  is  his  master,  and  in  high 
favour  witli  Henry.  Hear  yet  more,  but  let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastily. 
— You  grow  pale." 

"Xo,  no,"  said  Eveline;  "go  on— go  on— I  think  I  understand 
you — I  think  1  do.'*' 

"  The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of  all  our  sorrows, 
will  plague  you  no  more  ;  he  was  slain  by  an  honest  Welshman,  and 
grieved  am  I  that  they  have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  ser- 
vice. Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable  is  himself  returned  from 
Palestine,  as  worthy,  and  somewhat  wiser,  than  he  was :  for  it  is 
thought  he  will  renounce  his  contract  with  your  ladyship." 

"  Silly  girl/'  said  Eveline,  crimsoning  as  high  as  she  had  been  be- 
fore pale,  "jest  not  amidst  such  a  tale.— But  can  this  be  reahty  ?— 
Is  Randal  indeed  slain  ?— and  the  Constable  returned  ? " 

These  vrere  hasty  and  hurried  questions,  answered  as  hastily  and 
confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  thanks  to 
H-eaven,  and  to  Our  Lady,  until  the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down 
into  a  sort  of  tranquil  wonder. 

.  Meanwhile  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his  explanations  to  receive,  and 
the  mode  in  wliich  they  were  conveyed  had  something  remarkable. 
Damian  had  for  some  time  been  the  inhabitant  of  what  our  age 
would  have  termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,  in  the  ancient  days,  they 
called  a  prison.  We  are  perhaps  censurable  in  making  the  dwelling 
and  the  food  of  acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more  comfortable 
and  palatable  than  what  the  parties  could  have  gained  by  any  exer- 
tions when  at  large,  and  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labour ; 
but  this  is  a  venial  error  compared  to  that  of  our  ancestors,  who, 
considering  a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  s}Tionymoiis,  treated  the 
accused  before  sentence  in  a  manner  vrhich  would  have  been  of  it- 
self a  severe  punishment  after  he  was  found  guilty.  Damian,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  his  high  birth  and  distin^'uished  rank,  was 
confined  after  the  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  was  heavily 
fettered,  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  experienced  only  this  allevia- 
tion, that  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and 
separate  cell,  the  wretched  furniture  of  which  was  a  mean  bedstead, 
and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A  cofSn — and  his  own  arms  and  ini- 
tials were  painted  upon  it — stood  in  one  corner,  to  remind  him  of 
his  approaching  fate  ;  and  a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another,  to  inti- 
mate to  him  that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must  soon 
close  upon  him.  Xo  noise  could  penetrate  into  the  iron  silence  of 
his  prison — no  rumour,  either  touching  his  own  fate  or  that  of  his 
friends.  Charged  with  being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King-, 
he  was  subject  to  militarv  lavv,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even  without 
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the  formality  of  a  hearing-;  and  he  foresaw  no  milder  conclusion  to 
his  imprisonment. 

This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of  Damian  for 
nearly  a  month,  when,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  health,  which  had 
suffered  much  from  his  wounds^  began  gradually  to  improve,  either 
benefited  by  the  abstemious  diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or  that 
certainty,  however  melancholy,  is  an  evil  better  endured  by  many 
constitutions  than  the  feverish  contrast  betwixt  passion  and  duty. 
But  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a 
close ;  his  jailor,  a  suUen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  order,  in  more  words 
than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to  look  to  a  speedy  change 
of  dwelling  ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  convinced  the  prisoner 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  demanded  a  confessor ;  and  the 
jailor,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply,  seemed  to  intimate  by  his 
manner  that  the  boon  would  be  granted. 

Next  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  the  chains  and  bolts  of 
the  cell  were  heard  to  clash  and  groan ;  and  Damian  was  startled 
from  a  broken  sleep,  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  above  two  hours. 
His  eyes  were  bent  on  the  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he  had  expected 
the  headsman  and  his  assistants ;  but  the  jailor  ushered  in  a  stout 
man  in  a  pilgrim's  habit. 

'•  Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden  ?  "  said  the  unliappy 
prisoner. 

"  He  can  best  answer  the  question  himself,"  said  the  surly  official, 
and  presently  withdrew. 

The  ^)ilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with  his  back  to  the 
small  window,  or  rather  loophole,  by  which  the  cell  was  imperfectly 
lighted,  and  gazed  intently  upon  Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the 
side  of  his  bed ;  his  pale  cheek  and  dirshevelled  hair  bearing  a  melan- 
choly correspondence  to  his  heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pilgrim's 
gaze  :  but  the  imperfect  light  only  showed  him  that  his  visitor  was  a 
stout  old  man,  who  wore  the  scallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as  a  token 
that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
to  show  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Laud. 

"  Benedicite,  reverend  father,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man ;  "are 
you  a  priest  come  to  unburden  my  conscience  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "  but  one  who  brings  you 
news  of  discomfort." 

"  You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has  been  long  a  stranger, 
and  to  a  place  which  perchance  never  knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

"  I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communication,"  said  the  Palmer ; 
"  those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill  news  than  those  whom  they  sur- 
prise in  the  possession  of  content  and  happiness." 

"  Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched,"  said  Damian,  "  can  be 
rendered  more  wretched  by  suspense.  I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to 
speak  the  worst  at  once— If  you  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  this 
poor  frame,  may  God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which  must  be  violently 
dismissed  from  it !  " 

"  I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer.  "  I  come  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more  grief  iu  finding  you  thus,  because  mv 
message  to  you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealthy  one." 
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"For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "let  these  fetters  speak,  and 
this  apartment  for  my  v.-ealth — But  speak  out  thy  news — should  my 
uncle — for  I  fear  thy  tale  regards  him— want  either  my  arm  or  my 
fortune,  this  dung-eon  and  my  degTadation  have  farther  pangs  than 
I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render  me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"  Your  uncle,  young-  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  *'  is  prisoner,  I  should 
rather  say  slaye,  to  the  great  Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which  he 
did  his  duty,  though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christians, 
with  which  it  was  concluded.  He  was  made  prisoner  while  covering 
the  retreat,  but  not  until  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his 
misfortune  as  it  has  proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite  of  the  Soldan. 
The  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the  worthy  knight  to  be  loaded  with 
irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dungeon  to  which  he  is 
confined  would  make  this  seem  a  palace.  The  infidel's  first  resolu- 
tion was  to  put  the  valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death 
which  his  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo 
de  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth;  and  he  has  demanded 
a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  bezants  of  gold.  Your  uncle  rephed  that 
the  payment  would  totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  whole  estates;  even  then,  he  pleaded,  time  must  be  al- 
lowed him  to  convert  them  into  money.  The  Soldan  replied,  that  it 
imported  little  to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were  fat 
or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full  amount  of  the 
ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it  payable  in  three  por- 
tions, on  condition  that,  along  with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  a 
hostage  for  what  remained  due.  On  these  conditions  he  consented 
your  uncle  should  be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine 
with  the  gold." 

"Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,"  said  Damian,  "that  I 
cannot  show"  my  love  and  duty  to  my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been 
a  father  to  me  in  my  orphan  state." 

"  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to  the  Constable," 
said  the  Palmer,  "because  he  was  eager  to  return  to  this  happy 
country,  to  fulfil  a  contract  of  marriage  which  he  had  formed  with  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  his  fetters  clashed,  but 
he  made  no  answer. 

"Were  he  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the  Pilgrim,  "and  well 
known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should  think  he  is  not  quite  prudent  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  he  was  before  he  left  England,  two  summers 
spent  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another  amid  the  tortures  and 
restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have  made  him  a  sorry  bridegroom." 

"Peace,  Pilgrim,"  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  commanding  tone.  "It  is 
not  thy  part  to  censure  such  a  noble  knight  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it 
meet  that  I  should  listen  to  your  strictures." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer.  "I spoke 
not  without  some  view  to  your  interest,  which,  methinks,  does  not 
so  well  consort  with  thine  uncle  having  an  heu'  of  his  body." 

"Peace,  base  man!"  said  Damian.  "By  Heaven,  I  think  worse 
of  my  cell  than  I  did  before,  since  its  doors  onened  to  sucli  a 
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counsellor,  and  of  my  chains,  since  they  restrain  me  from  chastising 
him. — Depart,  I  pray  thee." 

"  Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  your  uncle,"  answered  the  Palmer. 
"  My  aire  scorns  the  ang'er  of  thy  youth,  as  the  rock  despises  the 
foam  of  the  rivulet  dashed  against  it." 

"  Then,  say  to  my  uncle,"  answered  Damian,  "I  am  a  prisoner,  or 
I  would  have  come  to  him — I  am  a  confiscated  beggar,  or  I  would 
have  sent  him  my  all." 

"  Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly  announced,"'  said 
the  Palmer,  "  when  he  who  speaks  them  knows  that  he  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  boast  of  his  tongue.  But  could  I  tell 
thee  of  thy  restoration  to  freedom  and  wealth,  I  trow  thou  wouldst 
consider  twice  ere  thy  act  confirmed  the  sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy 
present  state  promised  so  glibly." 

"  Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man,"  said  Damian  ;  "thy  thought  can 
not  comprehend  the  tenor  of  mine — go,  and  add  not  to  my  distress 
insults  which  I  liave  not  the  means  to  avenge." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  puce  thee  in  the  situation 
of  a  free  and  wealthy  man,  would  it  please  thee  then  to  be  reminded 
of  thy  present  boast?  for  if  not,  tliou  may'st  rely  on  my  discretion 
never  to  mention  the  diftcrcnce  of  sentiment  between  Damian  bound 
and  Damian  at  liberty." 

"  How  meanest  thou? — or  hast  thou  any  meaning  save  to  torment 
me?"  said  the  youth. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  old  Palmer,  plucking  from  his  bosom  a 
parchment  scroll  to  which  a  heavy  seal  was  attached. — "  Know  that 
thy  cousin  Randal  hath  been  strangely  slain,  and  his  treacheries 
towards  the  Constable  and  thee  as  strangely  discovered.  The  King, 
in  requital  of  thv  sufferings,  hath  sent  thee  this  full  pardon,  and 
endowed  thee  \s'itli  a  third  part  of  those  ample  estates,  which,  by  hia 
death,  revert  to  the  crown." 

"  And  hath  tlie  King  also  restored  my  freedom  and  my  right  of 
blood  ? ''  exclaimed  Damian. 

"  From  this  moment  forthwith,"  said  the  P;Umer — "look  upon  the 
parchment — behold  the  royal  hand  and  seal." 

"I  must  have  better  proof.— Here,"  he  exclaimed,  loudly  clashing 
liis  irons  at  the  same  time, — "Here,  thou  Dogget — warder,  son  of  a 
Snxon  wolf-hound ! " 

The  Palmer,  striking  on  tlie  door,  seconded  the  previous  exertions 
for  summoning  the  jailor,  who  entered  accordingly. 

"Warder,"  said  t)amian  de  Lacy,  in  a  stern  tone,  "am  I  yet  thy 
prisoner,  or  no." 

The  sullen  jailor  consulted  the  Palmer  by  a  look,  and  then  an- 
swered to  Damian  that  he  was  a  free  man. 

"  Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave,"  said  Damian,  impatiently,  "why 
hang  these  fetters  on  the  free  limbs  of  a  Norman  noble  ?  each  moment 
they  confine  him  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  bondage  to  such  a  serf  as  tliou!  '* 

"  They  are  soon  rid  of.  Sir  Damian,"  said  tlie  man  ;  "and  I  pray 
you  to  take  some  patience,  when  you  remember  that  ten  minute's 
since  you  had  little  right  to  think  these  bracelets  would  have  been 
removed  for  any  other  purpose  than  your  progress  to  the  scaiibld.'' 
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*'  Peace,  ban-dog-,"  said  Damian,  "  and  be  speedy  ! — And  thou,  who 
hast  brought  me  these  good  tidiugs,  I  forgive  thy  former  bearing — 
thou  thoughtest,  doubtless,  that  it  was  prudent  to  extort  from  me 
professions  during  my  bondage  which  might  in  honour  decide  my 
conduct  when  at  laro-e.  The  suspicion  inferred  in  it  somewhat 
offensive,  but  thy  motive  was  to  insure  my  uncle's  liberty." 

"  And  is  it  really  your  purpose,"  said  the  Palmer,  '*'  to  employ  your 
ncwlv-gained  freedom  in  a  voyage  to  Syria,  and  to  exchange  your 
English  prison  for  the  dungeon  of  the  Soldan?" 

"If  thou  thyself  wilt  act  as  my  guide,"  answered  the  undaunted 
youth,  "  you  shall  not  say  I  dally  by  the  way." 

"  And"^  the  ransom,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  how  is  that  to  be  pro- 
vided?" 

"  How,  but  from  the  estates,  which,  nominally  restored  to  me, 
remain  in  truth  and  justice  my  imcle's,  and  mtist  be  applied  to  his 
use  in  the  first  instance  ?  If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  there  is  not  a 
Jew  or  Lombard  who  would  not  advance  the  necessary  sums  on  such 
security. — Therefore,  dog,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  jailer, 
"  hasten  thy  unclenching  and  undoing  of  rivets,  and  be  not  dainty  of 
giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou  break  no  limb,  for  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  stayed  on  my  journey." 

The"^  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  surprised  at  Damiau's 
determination,  then  exclaimed,  "  I  can  keep  the  old  man's  secret  no 
longer — such  high-souled  generosity  must  not  be  sacrificed. — Hark 
thee,  brave  Sir  Damian,  I  nave  a  mighty  secret  still  to  impart,  and 
as  this  Saxon  churl  understands  no  French,  this  is  no  unfit  opportu- 
nity to  communicate  it.  Know  that  thine  uncle  is  a  changed  man 
in  mind,  as  he  is  debilitated  and  broken  down  in  body.  Peevishness 
and  jealousy  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart  which  was  once 
strong  and  generous  ;  his  life  is  now  on  the  dregs,  and,  I  grieve  to 
speak  it,  these  dregs  are  foul  and  bitter." 

"  Is  this  thy  mio-hty  secret  ?"  said  Damian.  "  That  men  grow  old, 
I  know ;  and  if  with  infirmity  of  bodv  comes  infirmity  of  temper  and 
mind,  their  case  the  more  strongly  claims  the  dutiful  observance  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  them  in  blood  or  affection." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  •'  but  the  Constable's  mind  has  been 
poisoned  against  thee  by  rumours  which  have  reached  his  ear  from 
England,  tliat  there  have  been  thoughts  of  affection  betwixt  thee 
and  his  betrothed  bride,  Eveline  Berenger. — Ha  I  have  I  touched 
yoti  now?" 

"2sotawhit,"  said  Damian,  putting  on  the  strongest  resolution 
with  which  his  virtue  could  supply  him — '•'  it  was  but  this  fellow  who 
struck  my  shin-bone  somewhat  sharply  with  his  hammer.  Proceed. 
My  uncle  heard  such  a  report,  and  believed  it  ?" 

"  He  did,"  said  the  Palmer — "  I  can  well  aver  it,  since  he  concealed 
no  thought  from  me.  But  he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspi- 
cions from  you,  '  otherwise,'  said  he,  '  the  young  wolf-cub  will  never 
thrust  himself  into  the  trap  for  the  deliverance  of  the  old  he-wolf. 
Were  he  once  in  my  prison-house,'  your  uncle  continued  to  speak  of 
vou, '  he  should  rot  and  die  ere  I  sent  one  penny  of  ransom  to  set  at 
liberty  the  lover  of  mv  betrothed  bride,'  " 
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"  Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose  ? "  said  Damian,  all 
aghast.  "  Could  he  plan  so  much  treachery  towards  me  as  to  leave 
me  in  the  captivity  into  which  I  threw  myself  for  his  redemption  ? — 
Tush  !  it  cannot  be." 

"Flatter  not  yourself  with  such  a  vain  opinion,"  said  the  Palmer — 
"if  you  go  to  Syria,  you  go  to  eternal  captivity,  while  your  uncle  returns 
to  possession  of  wealth  little  diminished — and  of  Eveline  Bereuger." 

"  Ha !  "  ejaculated  Damian  ;  and,  looking  down  for  an  instant,  de- 
manded of  the  Palmer,  in  a  subdued  voice,  what  he  would  have  him 
to  do  in  such  an  extremity. 

"  The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,"  replied  the 
Palmer.  "  No  one  is  bound  to  faith  with  those  who  mean  to  observe 
none  with  him.  Anticipate  this  treachery  of  your  uncle,  and  let  his 
now  short  and  infirm  existence  moulder  out  in  the  pestiferous  cell 
to  which  he  would  condemn  your  youthful  strength.  The  royal 
grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough  for  your  honourable  support ; 
and  wherefore  not  unite  with  them  those  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ? 
— Eveline  Bereuger,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  will  scarcely  say 
nay.  Ay,  more— I  voucli  it  on  my  soul  tliat  she  will  say  yes,  for  I 
have  sure  information  of  her  mind  ;  and  for  her  precontract,  a  word 
from  llenrv  to  his  Holiness,  now  that  thcv  are  in  the  heyday  of  their 
reconciliation,  will  obliterate  the  name  lltugh  from  the  parchment, 
and  insert  Damian  in  its  stead." 

"  Now,  by  my  faith,"  said  Damian,  arising  and  placing  his  foot 
upon  the  stool,  that  the  warder  might  more  easily  strike  oS'  the  last 
nng  by  whicli  he  was  encumbered, — "  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as 
this — I  have  heard  of  beings  wlio,  with  seeming  gravity  of  word  and 
aspect — with  subtle  counsels,  artfully  applied  to  the  frailties  of 
human  nature— have  haunted  the  cells  of  despairing  men,  and  made 
them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would  but  exchange  for  their  by- 
wavs  the  naths  or  salvation.  Sucli  arc  the  fiend's  dearest  agents, 
ana  in  sucii  a  guise  hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  to  appear. 
In  the  name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art,  begone  ! — 1  like 
not  thy  words  or  thy  presence— I  spit  at  thy  counsels.  And  mark 
me,"  he  added,  with  a  menacing  gesture  ;  **  look  to  thine  own  safety 
—I  shall  presently  be  at  liberty  ! 

"Boy."  replied  the  Palmer,  folding  his  arms  contemptuously  in 
his  cloak,  "I  scorn  thy  menaces — I  leave  thee  not  till  we  know  each 
other  better ! " 

"  I  too,"  said  Damian,  "  would  fain  know  whether  thou  be'st  man 
or  fiend  ;  and  now  for  the  trial ! "  As  he  spoke,  the  last  shackle  fell 
from  his  leg,  and  claslicd  on  the  i)avemeut,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  sprung  on  the  Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and  exclaimed, 
as  he  made  three  distinct  and  desperate  attempts  to  lift  him  up,  and 
dnsh  him  headlong  to  the  earth,  "  This  for  maligning  a  nobleman — 
this  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a  knight — and  this  (with  a  yet  more 
noient  exertion)  for  belying  a  lady ! " 

Each  effort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted  up  a  tree;  yet 
tliough  the;)'  staggered  the  old  man,  they  overthrew  hmi  not ;  and 
while  Damian  panted  with  his  last  exertion,  he  replied,  "  And  tako 
this,  for  .so  roughly  entreating  thy  father's  brother. ' 
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Aa  he  spoke,  Damian  de  Lacy,  the  best  youthful  \vi'e3tler  in  Che- 
shire, received  no  soft  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  He  arose 
slowly  and  astounded ;  but  tlie  Palmer  had  now  thrown  back  both 
hood  and  dalmatique,  and  the  features,  though  bearing  marks  of 
age  and  climate,  were  those  of  his  uncle  the  Constable,  who  calmly 
observed,  '"  I  think,  Damian,  thou  art  become  stronger,  or  I  weaker, 
since  my  breast  was  last  pressed  against  yours  in  our  country's  cele- 
brated sport.  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  rae  down  in  that  last  turn,  but 
that  I  knew  the  old  De  Lacy's  back-trip  as  well  as  thou. — But  wliere- 
fore  kneel,  man?"  He  raised  him  with  much  kindness,  kissed  his 
cheek,  and  proceeded ;  "  Think  not,  my  dearest  nephew,  that  I 
meant  in  my  late  disguise  to  try  your  faith,  which  I  myself  never 
doubted.  But  evil  tongues  had  been  busy,  and  it  was  this  which 
made  me  resolve  on  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  as 
I  expected,  most  honom*able  for  you.  And  know  (for  these  walk 
have  sometimes  ears,  even  according  to  the  letter),  there  are  ears 
and  eyes  not  far  distant  which  have  heard  and  seen  the  whole. 
Marry,  I  wish  though,  thy  last  hug  had  not  been  so  severe  a  one. 
My  ribs  still  feel  the  impression  of  rhy  knuckles." 

"  Dearest  and  honoured  uncle,"  said  Damian,  "  excuse "' 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excuse,"  replied  his  uncle,  interrupting  him. 
"  Have  we  not  wTCstled  a  turn  before  now  r — But  there  remains  yet 
one  trial  for  thee  to  go  through — Get  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily 
— don  thy  best  array  to  accompany  me  to  the  Church  at  noon  ;  for, 
Damian,  thou  must  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger." 

Tins  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  unhappy  young  man. 
'•'For  mercy's  sake,"  he  exclaimed,  "hold  rae  excused  in  this,  my 
gracious  uncle ! — I  have  been  of  late  severely  wounded,  and  am  very 
weak." 

'•'  As  my  bones  can  testify,"  said  his  uncle.  *'  Why,  man,  thou  hast 
the  strength  of  a  Norway  bear."' 

"Passion,"  answered  Damian,  "might  give  rae  strength  for  a 
moment ;  but,  dearest  uncle,  ask  anything  of  me  rather  than  this. 
Methinks,  if  I  have  been  faulty,  some  other  punishment  might  suffice." 

*•'!  tell  thee,"'  said  the  Constable,  "thy  presence  is  necessary — in- 
dispensably necessary.  Strange  reports  have  been  abroad,  which 
thy  absence  on  this  occa='on  would  go  far  to  confirm.  Eveline's 
character  and  mine  own  are  concerned  in  this." 

"  If  so,"  said  Damian,  •'  if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task  will  be  too  hard 
for  me.  But  I  trust,  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  you  will  not  refuse 
me  your  consent  to  take  the  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer  my 
joining  the  troops  destined,  as  1  heard,  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Constable  ;  "  if  Eveline  grant  you  permission, 
I  will  not  withhold  mine." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  '•'  you  do  not  know  the 
feelings  which  you  jest  with." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  "  I  compel  nothing ;  for  if  thou  goest 
to  the  church,  and  likest  not  the  match,  thou  mayest  put  a  stop  to  it 
if  thou  wilt — the  sacrament  cannot  proceed  without  the  bridegroom's 
consent." 
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"I  understand  you  not,  iinclej"  said  Damiau ;  "you  have  already 
consented." 

"  Yes,  Damian,"  he  said,  "  I  have — to  withdraw  my  ehiira,  and  to 
relinquish  it  in  thy  favour ;  for  if  Eveline  Bereng-er  is  wedded  to- 
day, thou  art  her  bridefrroom  !  The  Church  has  g-iven  her  sanction 
■ — tiie  King  his  approbation — the  lady  says  not  nay — and  the  question 
only  now  remains,  whether  the  bridei^room  will  say  yes." 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived :  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonial,  whicli,  to 
atone  for  his  late  unmerited  severity,  Henry  honoured  witli  his  own 
presence.  Amelot  and  Rose  were  shortly  afterwards  united,  old 
Flammock  having  been  previously  created  a  gentleman  of  coat 
armour,  that  the  gentle  Norman  blood  might,  without  utter  deroga- 
tion, mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  that  coloured  the  cheek  with 
crimson,  and  meandered  in  azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and  bosom  of 
the  fair  Fleming.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  Con- 
stable towards  his  nephew  and  his  briile,  which  could  infer  a  ri'gret 
of  the  generous  self-denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  favour  of  their 
youthful  passion.  But  he  soon  after  accepted  a  high  command  in 
the  troops  destined  to  invade  Ireland  ;  and  his  name  is  found  amongst 
the  liighest  in  the  roll  of  the  chivalrous  Normans  who  first  united 
that  fiiir  island  to  the  Kjiglish  crown. 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and  domains,  failed  not  to 
provide  for  her  Confessor,  as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiers,  servants, 
and  retainers,  forgetting  their  errors,  and  remembering  their  fidelity. 
The  Confessor  was  restored  to  the  Hesh-pots  of  Egyi)t,  more  con- 
genial to  his  habits  than  the  meagre  fare  of  his  convent.  Isven 
Gillian  had  the  means  of  subsistence,  since  to  punish  her  would  have 
been  to  distress  the  faithful  Baoul.  Thoy  quarrelled  for  the  future 
part  of  their  lives  in  plenty,  just  as  they  had  formerly  quarrelled  in 
jiovertv;  for  wrangling  curs  will  fight  over  a  banquet  as  fiercely  as 
over  a))are  bone.  ]{aoul  died  first,  and  Gillian  liaving  lost  her  whet- 
stone, found  that  as  her  youthful  hxiks  decayed  her  wit  turned  some- 
what blunt.  She  therefore  prudently  commenced  devotee,  and  spent 
hours  in  long  panegyrics  on  hor  departed  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can  trace  the  Lady 
Eveline  having  been  tried  Mith,  arose  from  a  visit  of  her  Saxon  re- 
lative, made  with  much  form,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time 
which  the  Lady  Abbess  had  selected  for  that  same  purpose.  The 
discord  whicli  arose  between  these  honoured  jiersonages  was  of  a 
double  chiiracter,  for  they  were  Norman  and  Saxon,  and,  moreover, 
ditfered  in  opinion  concerning  the  time  of  holding  Easter.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  slight  gale  to  disturb  the  general  serenity  of 
Eveline;  for  with  her  unhoi)ed-for  union  with  JJamian,  ended  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  Tue  Betuotiild. 
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Note  A,  p.  7.    Page  or  a  Wblsh  Princs. 

See  Madoc  for  this  literal /oof  2)a;7c'»  office  and  duties.  Mr  Souther's  notes  inform 
Us  :  "  The  foot-bearer  shall  hold  the  feet  of  the  King  in  his  lap,  from  the  time  he  re- 
clines at  the  board  till  he  goes  to  rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a.  to^rel  ;  and 
during  all  that  time  shall  watch  that  no  harm  befalls  the  King.  He  shall  eat  of  the 
same  dish  from  wliich  tlie  King  takes  his  food  :  he  shall  light  the  first  candle  before 
the  King."  Such  are  the  instructions  given  for  this  part  of  royal  ceremonial  in  the 
laws  of  Howell  Dlia.  It  may  be  added,  that  probably  upon  this  Celtic  custom  waa 
founded  one  of  those  absurd  and  incredible  representations  which  were  propagated  at 
the  time  of  the  Frc.ich  Revolution,  to  stir  up  tlie  peasants  against  their  feudal  superiors. 
It  was  pretended  that  some  feudal  seigneurs  a.sserted  their  right  to  kill  and  disembowel 
a  peasant,  in  order  to  put  their  own  feet  within  the  expiring  body,  and  so  recover  them 
from  the  chill, 

Note  B,  p.  26.     CorRAGE  of  the  Welsh. 

This  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  text.  A  very  honourable  testimony  waa 
given  to  their  valour  by  King  Henry  II.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Emauual 
Comnenus.  This  prince  having  desired  that  aji  account  might  be  sent  him  of  all  that 
was  remarkable  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  Henry,  in  answer  to  that  request,  was 
pleased  to  tike  notice,  among  other  particulars,  of  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
fierceness  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  not  afraid  to  fight  unarmed  with  enemies  armed  at 
all  points,  vahantly  shedding  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  purcluis- 
ing  glory  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

2^oteC,  p.  49.     Archers  of  Wales. 

The  Welsh  were  excellent  bowmen  ;  but,  under  favour  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  they  pro- 
bably did  not  use  the  long  bow — the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Normans  and  afterwards 
of  the  English  yeomen.  Tliat  of  the  Welsh  most  likely  rather  resembled  the  bow  of 
the  cognate  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  waa  shorter 
than  the  Norman  long  bow,  as  being  drawn  to  the  breast,  not  to  the  ear,  more  loosely 
strung,  and  the  arrow  having  a  heavy  iron  head  ;  altogether,  in  short,  a  less  effective 
weapon.  It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  Welsh  arrow  and  those  of  the  English. 

In  1122,  Henry  II.,  marching  into  Povrys-Land  to  chastise  Meredyth  ap  Blethyn 
and  certain  rebals.  in  passing  a  defile  was  struck  by  an  arrow  on  the  breast.  Re- 
pelled by  the  excellence  of  his  breastplate,  the  shaft  fell  to  the  ground.  When  the 
Kin;'  felt  the  blow  and  saw  the  shaft,  he  sv-ore  his  usual  oath,  by  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  that  the  arrow  came  not  from  a  Welsh  but  an  English  bow  ;  and,  influenced  by 
tliLs  belief,  hastily  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Note  D,  p.  61.  EcDORCHAWG,  or  Gold  Chaix.s  o?  the  Welsh. 
These  were  the  distinguished  marks  of  rank  and  valour  among  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Celtic  extraction.  Manlius,  the  Roman  Champion,  gained  the  name  of  Torquatus, 
or  he  of  the  chain,  on  account  of  an  ornament  of  this  kind,  won,  in  single  combat, 
from  a  gigantic  Gaul.  Aneurin,  the  Welsh  bard,  mentions,  in  his  poem  on  the 
battle  of  Catterath,  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  Briiisa,  who  fell  thei-e,  had 
their  necks  wreathed  with  the  Eudorchawg,  This  seems  to  infer  that  the  chain  was  a 
badge  of  distinction,  and  valour  perhaps,  but  not  of  royalty  ;  otherwise  there  would 
scarce  have  been  so  maay  kings  present  iu  one  battle!  Thia  chain  has  been  found 
accordingly  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rai-ely,  in  Scotland. 
Doubtless  it  was  of  too  precious  materials  not  to  be  usually  converted  into  money  by 
Hit  enemy  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 
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Note  E,  p.  66,    Crdelties  of  the  Welsh. 

The  Welsh,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  were  often  accused  of  mangling  the  bodies 
of  their  slain  antagonists.    Every  one  must  remember  Shakespeare's  account,  how 

"  the  noble  Mortimer, 

Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight, 

Ag&liut  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower— " 
■Was.  by  the  rude  hnii.l«  cf  th»t  Welshman,  tak.»o. 
And  >  thousand  of  his  people  butchered ) 
Upoa  ■^  ti.^t  dead  corpse  there  *%»  such  misuie. 
Such  LMiaJtiy,  shameless  traiufbrmation, 
Br  these  Welihvomen  done,  u  ma; -not  be, 
Witbcmt  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of 

Note  F,  p. 96.    Bahr-Gbist. 

The  idea  of  the  Bahr-GeLst  was  taken  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  ©f  Lady  Fan- 
shaw,  which  have  since  been  given  to  the  pubUc,  and  received  with  deserved  appro- 
bation. 

The  original  runs  as  follows  : — Lady  Fanshaw,  shifting  among  her  friends  in  Ireland, 
like  other  sound  loyalists  of  the  period,  tells  her  story  thus  : — 

"  From  thence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  \vent  for  a  maid, 
but  few  believed  it.  She  was  the  youn^'cst  daughter  of  the  E;ul  of  Thomond.  There 
we  staid  three  nights — the  first  of  whicli  I  was  surprised  at  beiug  laid  in  a  chamber, 
wlicre,  when  about  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice  that  awakened  nie.  I  drew  the  curtain, 
and  in  the  casement  of  the  window  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning 
throuph  the  casement  into  the  room,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and  ghastly  com- 
plexion. She  spoke  loud,  and  iu  a  tone  I  liad  never  heard,  tiiricc,  "  A  horse  ;  "  and 
tiien,  with  a  sigh,  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  .0)0  vanished,  and  to  me  her  body 
looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightene<.l  that  my 
hair  stood  on  end.  and  my  night-clothes  fell  off.  I  pulled  and  pinched  jour  father,  wlio 
never  awoke  during  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  at  last  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  in 
this  fright,  and  more  so  when  I  related  the  story  and  showed  him  the  window  opened. 
Neither  of  U3  slept  any  more  tliat  night;  but  ho  entertained  me  by  telling  nie  iiow 
much  more  these  apparitions  were  common  in  tliis  country  than  in  Encrland  ;  and  W4» 
concluded  the  cause  to  be  the  creat  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  know- 
ing faith  which  siiould  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises 
among  them  very  mucli.  About  five  o'clock  tlie  l;tdy  of  the  house  came  to  see  us, 
sayiiie,  she  had  not  beeu  in  bed  all  night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whose 
ance-t'jrs  had  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
that  he  died  at  two  o'clock  ;  and  she  said,  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for 
'tis  the  custom  of  the  place,  that  when  any  of  the  familv  are  dying',  the  shape  of  a 
woman  appears  every  night  in  the  window  until  they  be  dead.  "This  woman  was 
many  ages  .ago  got  with  child  by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  in  hi.s  gar- 
den, and  flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window;  but  truly  I  thought  not  of  it 
when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best  room  in  the  house  !  "We  made  little  reply  to 
her  speech,  but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 

Note  G,  p.  203.     AUndkin. 

"  It  if   l.e  first  blow  of  tb«  lane*  or  mace  which  pierce*  or  stuns— those  which  follow  are  little  felL" 

Such  an  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  "Mandrin,  the  celebrated  smuggler, 
while  in  the  act  of  being  broken  upon  the  wheel.  This  dreadful  punishment  consists  in 
the  executioner,  with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the  sluulder  bones,  amis,  thigii-bnne.s, 
and  legs  of  the  criminal,  taking  his  alternate  sides.  The  punishment  is  concluded  by 
a  blow  across  the  breast,  called  the  coup  dt  grace,  because  it  removes  thesulTerer  from 
his  agony.  "When  Mandrin  received  the  second  blow  over  the  left  slioulder  bone,  he 
lau^'hcd.  Ilis  confessor  inquired  the  reason  of  demeanour  so  unbecoming  his  .tituation. 
•'  I  only  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  my  father,"  answered  Mandrin,  "  who  could  suppose 
that  sensibility  of  pain  should  continue  after  tlie  nervous  system  had  been  completely 
deranged  by  the  first  blow." 
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The  preceding  volume  of  this  collection  concluded  the  last  of  the  pieces 

originally  published  under  the  nominis  umhra  of  The  Author  of  Warerley ;  i 
and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  writer  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  the  possession  of  his  incopnito,  were  communicated  in  1827, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, — 
consisting  (besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  imaginary  chronicler)  of 
three  tales,  entitled,  "The  Highland  Widow,"  "The  Two  Drovers,"  and 
**  The  Surgeon's  Daughter."  In  the  present  volume  the  two  first  named 
of  these  pieces  are  included,  together  with  three  detached  stories, 
which  appeared  the  year  after  in  the  elegant  compilation  called  "The 
Keepsake."  The  "  Surgeon's  Daughter"  it  La  thought  better  to  defer  until 
a  succeeding  vol\ime,  than  to 

"  Begin  and  break  off  in  the  middle."  3 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  on  former  occasions  of  the  misfortunes 
which  led  to  the  dropping  of  that  mask  under  which  I  had,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  enjoyed  so  large  a  portion  of  public  favour.  Through  the  success 
of  those  literary  efforts,  I  had  been  enabled  to  indulge  most  of  the  tastes 
which  a  retired  person  of  my  station  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  In 
the  pen  of  this  nameless  romancer,  I  seemed  to  possess  something  like  the 
secret  fountain  of  coined  gold  and  pearls  vouchsafed  to  the  traveller  of  the 
Eastern  Tale  ;  and  no  doubt  believed  that  I  might  venture,  without  silly 
imprudence,  to  extend  my  personal  expenditure  considei^ably  beyond  what 
I  should  have  thought  of,  had  my  means  been  limited  to  the  competence 
which  I  derived  from  inheritance,  with  the  moderate  income  of  a  profes- 
sional situation.  I  bought,  and  built,  and  planted,  and  was  considered  by 
myself,  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  safe  possession  of  an  easy  fortune. 
My  riches,  however,  like  the  other  riches  of  this  world,  were  liable  to  acci- 
dents, under  which  they  were  ultimately  destined  to  make  imto  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away.     The  year  1825,  so  disastrous  to  many  branches  of  in- 

1  Namely,  ""Woodstock" — which  will  form  Vol.  XXI.  of  the  present  Edition. 

2  This  paragraph  has  reference  to  the  arrangement  adopted  for  the  former  Edition 
of  the  'NVaverley  Novels  in  forty-eight  volumes.  To  suit  that  of  the  present  Edition, 
"The  Two  Drovers,"  with  the  three  stories  from  the  Keepsake,  will  be  given  in  the 
twentieth,  an^  ''  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  "  in  the  twenty-fiftU  Tolume. 
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dustry  and  commerce,  did  not  spare  the  market  of  literature ;  and  tlio 
sudden  niin  that  fell  on  so  many  of  the  booksellers,  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  leave  unscathed  one,  whose  career  had  of  necessity  con- 
nected htm  deeply  and  extensively  with  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  that 
profession.  In  a  word,  almost  without  one  note  of  premonition,  I  found 
myself  involved  in  the  sweeping  catastrophe  of  the  imhappy  time,  and 
called  on  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors  upon  commercial  establish- 
ments with  which  my  fortunes  had  long  been  bound  up,  to  tho  extent  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  author  having,  however  rashly,  committed  his  pledges  thus  largely 
to  the  hazards  of  trading  companies,  it  behoved  him,  of  course,  to  abide 
tho  consequences  of  his  conduct,  and,  with  whatever  feehngs,  he  surren- 
dered on  the  instant  every  shred  of  property  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  own.  It  became  vested  in  tho  hands  of  gentlemen,  whose 
integrity,  prudence,  and  intelligence,  were  combined  with  all  possible  libe- 
rality and  kindness  of  disposition,  and  who  readily  afforded  every  assist- 
ance towards  the  execution  of  plans,  in  the  success  of  which  the  author 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  extrication,  and  which  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  had  assistance  of  this  sort  been  \\'ithheld,  he  could  have 
had  little  prospect  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Among  other  resources 
which  occurreo,  was  the  project  of  that  complete  and  corrected  edition  of 
his  Novels  and  Romances  (whose  real  parentage  had  of  necessity  been  dis- 
closed at  tho  moment  of  th?  commercial  convulsions  alluded  to),  which  has 
now  advanced  with  unprecedented  favour  nearly  to  its  close ;  but  as  ho 
purposed  also  to  continue,  for  tho  behoof  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted, 
the  exercise  of  his  pen  in  tho  same  path  of  literature,  so  long  as  tho  taste 
of  his  countrymen  should  seem  to  approve  of  his  efforts,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  would  have  been  an  idle  piece  of  affectation  to  attempt  getting  ui^ 
a  new  incognito,  after  his;  original  visor  had  been  thus  dashed  from  his 
brow.  Hence  the  personal  narrative  prefixed  to  the  first  work  of  fiction 
which  ho  put  forth  after  the  paternity  of  the  '*  Waverley  Novels  "  had 
come  to  be  publicly  ascertained  ;  and  though  many  of  the  particulars  ori- 
ginally avowed  in  that  Notice  have  been  unavoidably  adverted  to  in  tho 
prefaces  and  notes  to  some  of  tho  preceding  volumes  of  tho  present  collec- 
tion, it  is  now  reprinted  as  it  stood  at  tho  time,  because  some  interest  is 
generally  attached  to  a  coin  or  medal  struck  on  a  special  occasion,  as  ex- 
pressing, perhaps,  more  faithfully  than  tho  same  artist  could  have  after- 
wartls  conveyed,  tho  feelings  of  the  moment  that  gave  it  birth,  Tho  In- 
troduction to  tho  first  scries  of  rhronicles  of  the  Canongato  ran,  then,  in 
these  word*  : — 

INTIIODUCTION. 

All  who  are  acquaintc<l  with  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  stage  aro 
aware  that  Arlechino  is  not,  in  his  original  conception,  a  mere  worker  of 
marvels  with  his  wooden  sword,  a  jumper  in  and  out  of  windows,  as  upon 
our  theatre,  but,  as  his  parti-coloured  jacket  implies,  a  buffoon  or  clown, 
whose  mouth,  far  from  bein^  eternally  closed,  as  amongst  u.'?,  is  filled,  liko 
that  of  Touchstone,  with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  witty  devices,  vciy  often 
delivered  extempore.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  he  became  possessed  of 
his  black  visard,  which  was  anciently  made  in  tho  resemblance  of  the  faco 
of  a  cat ;  but  it  seems  that  tho  mask  was  essential  to  the  performance  of 
the  character,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  theatrical  anecdote  : — 

An  actor  on  tho  Italian  stage  permitted  at  the  Foiro  du  St  Germain, 
In  Paris,  was  renowned  for  the  wild,  venturous,  and  extravagant  wit,  tho 
brilliant  salliM  and  fortunato  repartees,  with  which  he  prodigally  seasoned 
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the  character  of  the  parti-colom'cd  jester.  Some  critics,  -whose  good-will 
towards  a  favourite  performer  was  stronger  than  their  judgment,  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  successful  actor  on  the  subject  of  the 
grotesque  vizard.  They  went  wiiily  to  their  purpose,  obsei-ving  that  his 
classical  and  attic  wit,  his  delicate  vein  of  humour,  his  happy  turn  for  dia- 
logue, were  rendered  burlesque  and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  and  bizarre 
disguise,  and  that  those  attributes  would  become  far  more  impressive,  if 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  expression  of  his  natural  features. 
The  actor's  vanity  was  easily  so  far  engaged  as  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
experiment.  He  played  Harlequin  barefaced,  but  was  considered  on  all 
hands  as  having  made  a  total  failure.  He  had  lost  the  audacity  which  a 
sense  of  incognito  bestowed,  and  with  it  all  the  reckless  play  of  railleiy 
which  gave  vivacity  to  his  original  acting.  He  cursed  his  advisei-s,  and 
resumed  his  gi-otesque  vizard  ;  but,  it  is  said,  without  ever  being  able  to 
regain  the  careless  and  successful  levity  which  the  consciousness  of  the  dis- 
guise had  formerly  bestowed. 

Perhaps  the  Author  of  Waverley  is  now  about  to  incur  a  risk  of  the  same 
kind,  and  endanger  his  popularity  by  having  laid  aside  his  incognito.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  voluntary  experiment,  like  that  of  Harlequin  ;  for  it  was 
my  original  intention  never  to  have  avowed  these  works  during  my  life- 
time, and  the  original  manuscripts  were  carefully  preserved  (though  by 
the  care  of  others  rather  than  mine),  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
necessary  evidence  of  the  tnith  when  the  period  of  announcing  it  should 
arrive. 1  But  the  affairs  of  my  publishers  having  unfortunately  passed  into 
a  management  different  from  their  own,  I  had  no  right  any  longer  to  rely 
upon  secresy  in  that  quarter  ;  and  thus  my  mask,  like  my  Aunt  Dinah's, 
in  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  having  begim  to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the 
chin,  it  became  time  to  lay  it  aside  with  a  good  grace,  xmless  I  desired  it 
should  fall  in  pieces  from  my  face,  which  was  now  become  likely. 

Yet  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selecting  the  time  and  place  in 
which  the  disclosure  was  finally  made  ;  nor  was  there  any  concert  betwixt 
my  learned  and  respected  friend  Lord  ]Meadowba>'K  and  myself  upon 
that  occasion.  It  was,  as  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  upon  the  23d 
February  last,  at  a  public  meeting,  called  for  establishing  a  professional 
Theatrical  Fun'l  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  communication  took  place.  Just 
before  we  sat  down  to  table,  Lord  Meadowbank  '  asked  me  privately,  whe- 
ther I  was  still  anxious  to  j^reserve  my  incognito  on  the  subject  of  what 
were  called  the  Waverley  Novels  ?  I  did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose 
of  his  lordship's  question,  although  I  certainly  might  have  been  led  to  infer 
it,  and  replied,  that  the  secret  had  now  of  necessity  become  known  to  so 
many  people  that  I  was  indifferent  on  the  subject.  Lord  Meadowbank 
was  thus  induced,  while  doing  me  the  great  honour  of  proposing  my  health 
to  the  meeting,  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  these  novels,  so  strongly 
connecting  them  with  me  as  the  author,  that,  by  remaining  silent,  I  must 
have  stood  convicted,  either  of  the  actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still  greater 
crime  of  being  supposed  willing  to  receive  indirectly  praise  to  which  I  had 
no  just  title.  I  thus  found  myself  suddenly  and  tmexpectedly  placed  in  the 
coriessional,  and  had  only  time  to  recoUect  that  I  had  been  guided  thither 
by  a  most  friendly  hand,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  find  a  better  public  op- 
portunity to  lay  down  a  disguise,  which  b^an  to  resemble  that  of  a  de- 
tected masquerader. 

I  had  therefore  the  task  of  avowing  myself,  to  the  numerous  and  respect- 

1  These  manuscripts  are  at  present  (August  1S31)  advertised  for  public  sale,  which 
is  an  addition,  though  a  sniall  one,  to  other  annoyances- 

2  One  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Scotland,  termed  Lords  of  Council  and  SeasioH. 
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able  company  assembled^  as  the  sole  and  unaided  author  of  these  Novels  of 
Waverley^,  the  paternity  of  which  was  likely  at  one  time  to  have  formed  a 
controversy  of  some  celebrity,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  some  instruc- 
tors of  the  public  gave  their  assurance  on  the  subject,  was  extremely  per- 
severing. I  now  think  it  farther  necessary  to  say,  that  while  I  take  on 
rryself  all  the  merits  and  demerits  attending  these  compositions,  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  hints  of  subjects  and  legends  which 
I  have  received  from  various  quarters,  and  have  cocasionall}''  used  as  a  foun- 
dation of  my  fictitious  compositions,  or  woven  up  with  them  in  the  shape 
of  episodes.  I  am  boimd,  in  particular,  to  acknowledge  the  unremitting 
kindness  of  Mr  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise  at  Dumfries,  to  whose 
unwearied  industry  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  ciuious  traditions  and 
points  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  was  Mr  Train  who  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection the  history  of  Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself  had  had  a  personal 
interview  with  that  celebrated  wanderer  so  far  back  as  about  1792,  when  I 
found  him  on  his  usual  task.  He  was  then  engaged  in  repairing  the  grave- 
stones of  the  Covenanters  who  had  died  while  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Dunnottar,  to  which  many  of  them  were  committed  prisoners  at  the  period 
of  Argyle's  rising  ;  their  place  of  confinement  is  still  called  the  Whigs' 
Vault.  Mr  Train,  however,  procured  for  me  far  more  extensive  informa- 
tion concerning  this  singular  person,  whose  name  was  Patterson,  than  I 
had  been  able  to  acquire  during  my  own  short  conversation  with  him.^ 
He  was  (as  I  think  I  have  somewhere  already  stated)  a  native  of  the  parisn 
of  Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  it  is  believed  that  domestic  affliction, 
as  well  as  devotional  feeling,  induced  him  to  commence  the  wandering 
mode  of  life  which  he  piu^sued  for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Robert  Patterson's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  high- 
road near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  found  exhausted  and  exph'ing.  The 
white  pony,  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  was  standing  by  the  side  ol 
its  dying  master  ;  the  whole  furnishing  a  scene  not  unfitted  for  the  pencil. 
These  particulars  I  had  from  Mr  Train 

Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  I  owe  to  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent (a  lady  2),  who  favoured  me  with  the  history  of  the  upright  and 
liigh-princii:)led  female,  whom,  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  I  have  termed 
Jeanie  Deans.  The  circumstance  of  her  refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life 
by  an  act  of  perjury,  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  obtain 
her  pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true  by  my  fair  and  obliging  corre- 
spondent ;  and  they  led  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  rendering  a  ficti- 
tious personage  interesting  by  mere  dignity  of  mind  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, assisted  by  unpretending  good  sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  the 
beauty,  gi*ace,  talent,  accomplishment,  and  wit,  to  which  a  heroine  of 
romance  is  supposed  to  have  a  prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was 
received  with  interest  by  the  public,  I  am  conscious  how  much  it  was 
owing  to  the  truth  and  force  of  the  original  sketch,  which  I  regi'et  that  I  am 
unable  to  present  to  the  public,  as  it  was  written  with  much  feeling  and  spirit. 

Old  and  odd  books,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  family  legends,  formed 
another  quarry,  so  ample,  that  it  v/as  much  more  likely  that  the  strength 
of  the  labourer  should  be  exhausted  than  that  materials  should  fail.  I  may 
mention,  for  example's  sake,  that  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammennoor  actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish  family  of  rank.  The  female 
relative,  by  whom  the  melancholy  tale  was  communicated  to  me  many 
years  since,  was  a  near  connection  of  the  family  in  which  the  event  had 
happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an  appearance  of  melancholy  mystery, 

1  See,  for  some  farther  particulars,  the  notes  to  Old  Mortality,  in  the  present  col- 
lective cditiin. 
a  The  late  Mrs  Goldig. 
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which  ennancod  the  interest.  She  had  known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother 
who  rode  before  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who,  though  then  a 
mere  boy,  and  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  g-aiety  of  his  own  appeai'- 
ance  in  the  bridal  procession,  could  not  but  remark  that  the  hand  of  his 
sister  was  moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is  unnecessaiy  farther  to 
withdraw  the  veil  from  this  scene  of  family  distress,  nor,  although  it  oc- 
ciu-red  more  than  a  hundi'ed  years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  the  representatives  of  the  families  concerned  in  the  narrative.  It  may 
be  proper  to  say,  that  the  events  alone  are  imitated  ;  but  I  had  neither  the 
means  nor  intention  of  copying  the  manners,  or  tracing  the  characters,  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  real  story. 

Indeed,  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  histori- 
cal personages  free  subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion 
violated  the  respect  due  to  private  hfe.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that 
traits  proper  to  persons,  both  hving  and  dead,  with  whom  I  have  had  in- 
tercom-se  in  society,  should  not  have  lisen  to  my  j^en  in  such  works  as 
Waverley,  and  those  which  foUowe  1  it.  But  I  have  always  studied  to 
genei-alise  the  portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the 
productions  of  fancy,  though  possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  indivi- 
duals. Yet  I  must  own  my  attempts  have  not  in  this  last  particular  been 
vmiformly  successful.  There  are  men  whose  characters  are  so  j^eculiarly 
marked,  that  the  delineation  of  some  leading  and  principal  feature  inevi- 
tably places  the  whole  jjerson  before  you  in  his  indi^^duality.  Thus  the 
character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  in  the  Antiquaiy,  was  pai-tly  founded  on 
that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing- 
me  to  Shakespeare,  and  other  invaluable  favours  ;  but  I  thought  I  had  so 
completely  disguised  the  Likeness,  that  his  features  could  not  be  recognised 
by  aiiy  one  now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endan- 
gered what  I  desired  should  be  considered  as  a  secret ;  for  I  aftenvarda 
learned  that  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
friends  of  my  fathei',i  and  an  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  work;  that  he  was  now  convinced  who  was  the  author  of  it,  as  he 
recognised,  in  the  Antiquary  of  Monkbams,  traces  of  the  character  of  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  my  father's  family. 

I  may  here  also  notice,  that  the  sort  of  exchange  of  gallantry,  which  is 
represented  as  taking  place  betwixt  Waverley  and  Colonel  Talbot,  is  a 
literal  fact.  The  real  cu'cumstances  of  the  gjiecdote,  alike  honourable  to 
Whig  and  Tory,  are  these  ;-  • 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Invemahyle, — a  name  which  I  cannot  write  with- 
cat  the  warmest  recollections  of  gratitude  to  the  fiiend  of  my  childhood, 
who  first  introduced  me  to  the  Highlands,  their  traditions,  and  their  man- 
ners,— had  been  engaged  actively  in  the  troubles  of  174.5.  As  he  charged  at 
the  battle  of  Pi-eston  with  his  clan,  the  Stewarts  of  Appine,  he  saw  an 
officer  of  the  opposite  anny  standing  alone  by  a  battery  of  four  cannon,  of 
which  he  discharged  three  on  the  advancing  Highlanders,  and  then  drew 
his  sword.  Invernahyle  nished  on  him,  and  reqmred  him  to  smTender. 
''  Xever  to  rebels  !  "  was  the  undaunted  reply,  accompanied  with  a  lounge, 
which  the  Highlander  received  on  his  target ;  but  instead  of  using  his 
sword  in  cutting  down  his  now  defenceless  antagonist,  he  employed  it  in 
parrying  the  blow  of  a  Lochaber  axe,  aimed  at  the  officer  by  the  Ijliller, 
one  of  his  own  followers,  a  grim-looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  remember 
to  have  seen.  Thus  overpowered,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan  Whitefoord, 
a  gentleman  of  rank  and  consequence,  as  weU  as  a  brave  officer,  gave  up 

1  James  Chalmers,  Esq.,  solicitor  at  law,  London,  who  died  during  the  publication 
of  the  present  edition  of  these  Novels.    (Aug.  1S31.) 
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Ixis  sword,  and  with  it  his  piirse  and  watch,  Trhich  Invemahyle  accepted, 
to  save  them  from  his  followers.  After  the  affair  was  over,  Mr  Stewart 
sought  out  his  prisoner,  and  they  were  introduced  to  each  other  by  the 
celebrated  John  Roy  Stewart,  who  acquainted  Colonel  Whitefoord  with 
the  quality  of  his  captor,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  necessity  of  receiving 
hack  his  property,  which  he  was  inclined  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it 
had  fallen.  So  gi-eat  became  the  confidence  established  betwixt  them, 
that  luvernahyle  obtained  from  the  Chevalier  his  prisoner's  freedom  upon 
parole  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  having  been  sent  back  to  the  Highlands  to 
raise  men,  he  visited  Colonel  Whitefoord  at  his  own  house,  and  spent  two 
happy  days  with  him  and  his  Whig  friends,  without  thinking,  on  either 
side,  of  the  civil  war  which  was  then  raging. 

When  the  battle  of  Cvdloden  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward, 
Invemahyle,  wounded  and  unable  to  move,  was  borne  from  the  field  by  tho 
faithful  zeal  of  his  retainers.  But,  as  he  had  been  a  distinguished  Jaco- 
bite, his  family  and  property  were  exposed  to  the  system  of  vindictive  de- 
struction, too  generally  carried  into  execution  through  the  countrj'  of  the 
insTirgents.  It  was  now  Colonel  Whitefoord's  tvim  to  exert  himself,  and 
he  wearied  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  with  his  solicitations  for 
pardon  to  the  saver  of  his  life,  or  at  least  for  a  protection  for  his  wife  and 
family.  His  apphcations  were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful :  ''I  was  found 
with  the  mark  of  the  Beast  upon  me  in  every  list,"  was  Invemahyle's  ex- 
pression. At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  apphed  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he  could  think  of. 
Being  still  repulsed,  he  took  his  commission  from  bis  bosom,  and,  having 
said  something  of  his  own  and  his  family's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  begged  to  resign  his  situation  in  their  service,  since  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life.  The  Duke,  struck  with  his  earnestness,  desired  him  to  take 
up  his  commission,  and  gi-anted  the  protection  required  for  the  family  of 
Invemahyle. 

Tho  chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  neai*  his  own  house,  before 
which  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  were  encamped.  He  could  hear 
their  mustc:-roll  called  every  morning,  and  their  drums  beat  to  quarter  at 
nights,  and  not  a  change  of  the  sentinels  escaped  him.  As  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  lurking  somewhere  on  the  property,  his  family  were  closely 
watched,  and  compelled  to  use  tho  utmost  precaution  in  supplying  him 
with  food.  One  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  was 
employed  as  the  agent  least  likely  to  be  suspected.  She  was  an  instance 
among  others,  that  a  time  of  danger  and  difficulty  creates  a  prematm*e 
sharpness  of  intellect.  She  made  herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers, 
till  she  became  so  familiar  to  them,  that  her  motions  escaped  theii-  notice; 
and  her  practice  was,  to  stroll  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave,  and 
leave  what  slender  supply  of  food  she  carried  for  that  piu^ose  under  some 
remarkable  stone,  or  the  root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it 
as  he  crept  by  mght  from  his  lurking-place.  Times  became  milder,  and 
my  excellent  friend  was  relieved  fi-om  proscription  by  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity. Such  is  the  interesting  story  which  I  have  rather  injured  than  im- 
proved, by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  in  Waverley. 

This  incident,  with  several  other  circumstances  illustrating  the  Tales  in 
question,  was  communicated  by  me  to  my  lat«  lamented  friend,  WiUiam 
Ei-sldne  (a  Scottish  Judge,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinedder),  who  aftei-wards 
reviewed  -with  far  too  much  partiality  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  for  tho 
Quai-terly  Ileview  of  January  1817.^     In  the  same  article  aro  contained 

1  L^tI  Kiucdilcr  died  in  AuguJt  1822.     i:i;eu  !     (A'  g.  ISCl.) 
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other  illustrations  of  the  Novels  with  which  I  supplied  my  accomplished 
friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  the  review.  The  reader  who  is  de- 
sirous of  such  information,  will  find  the  original  of  Meg  Merrilees,  and  I 
believe  of  one  or  two  other  personages  of  the  same  cast  of  character,  in  the 
article  referred  to. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  tragic  and  savage  circumstances  which  are 
represented  as  precedicg  the  birth  of  Allan  ilacAuiay,  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  really  happened  in  the  tamUy  of  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  The 
wager  about  the  candlesticks,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  Highland 
torch-bearers,  was  laid  and  won  by  one  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch. 

There  can  be  but  little  amusement  in  winnowing  out  the  few  grains  of 
truth  which  are  contained  in  this  mass  of  empty  fiction.  I  may,  however, 
before  dismissing  the  subject,  allude  to  the  various  localities  which  have 
been  affixed  to  some  of  the  scenery  introduced  into  these  Novels,  by  which, 
for  example.  Wolf  s-Hope  is  identified  with  Fa-st-Castle  in  Berwickshire, — 
TilUetudlem  with  Draphane  in  Clydesdale, — and  the  valley  in  the  Monas- 
tery, called  Glendearg,  with  the  dale  of  the  river  Allan,  above  Lord  So- 
merville's  villa,  near  Melrose.  I  can  only  say  that,  in  these  and  other  in- 
stances, I  had  no  purpose  of  describing  any  particvdar  local  spot ;  and  the 
resemblance  must  therefore  be  of  that  general  kind  which  necessarily  ex- 
ists between  scenes  of  the  same  character.  The  iron-bound  coast  of  Scot- 
land affords  upon  its  headlands  and  promontories  fifty  such  castles  as  Wolf  s- 
Hope ;  every  county  has  a  valley  more  or  less  resembling  Glendearg  ;  and 
if  castles  like  TLLhetudlem,  or  mansions  like  the  Baron  of  Bradvvardine's, 
are  now  less  frequently  to  be  met  with,  it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscri- 
minate destruction,  which  has  removed  or  mined  so  many  monuments  of 
antiquity,  when  they  were  not  protected  bj  their  inaccessible  situation. i 

The  scraps  of  poetry  which  have  been  in  most  cases  tacked  to  the  begin- 
ning of  chapters  in  these  Novels,  ai'e  sometimes  quoted  either  from  reading 
or  fi-om  memory,  but,  in  the  general  case,  are  pure  invention.  I  found  it 
too  troublesome  to  turn  to  the  collection  of  the  British  Poets  to  discover 
apposite  mottoes,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatrical  mechanist,  who, 
when  the  white  paper  which  represented  his  shower  of  snow  was  exhausted, 
continued  the  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I  drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as 
I  could,  and,  when  that  failed,  eked  it  out  with  invention.  I  believe  that, 
in  some  cases,  where  actual  names  are  affixed  to  the  supposed  quotations, 
it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  re- 
feiTed  to.  In  some  cases,  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dr  Watts  and 
other  graver  authors  have  been  ransacked  in  vain  for  stanzas  for  which  the 
novelist  alone  was  responsible. 

And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confessional,  to  explain 
the  motives  why  I  have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaiming  the  works  of  which 
I  am  now  writing.  To  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  other  reply, 
save  that  of  Corporal  Nym — It  was  the  author's  humour  or  caprice  for  the 
time.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  construed  into  ingratitude  to  the  public,  to 
whose  indulgence  I  have  owed  my  sang  froid  m-dch.  more  than  to  any  merit 
of  my  own,  if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  more  indifferent  to  suc- 
cess, or  to  failm-e,  as  an  author,  than  may  be  the  case  with  others,  who 
feel  more  strongly  the  passion  for  literary  fame,  probably  because  they  are 
justly  conscious  of  a  better  title  to  it.  It  was  not  until  I  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years  that  I  made  any  serious  attempt  at  distinguishing  my- 
self as  an  author  ;  and  at  that  period,  men's  hopes,  desires,  and  wishes, 

1  I  would  partic'ilarly  intimate  the  Kaim  of  Uric,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
as  having  suggested  an  "idea  for  the  tower  called  "Vrolfs-Crag.  which  the  public  more 
generally  identified  with  the  ancient  tower  of  Fust-Castle. 
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have  usually  acquired  something  of  a  decisive  character,  and  are  not  eagerly 
and  easily  diverted  into  a  new  channel.  "^Tien  I  made  the  discovery, — for 
to  me  it  was  one, — that  by  amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt 
a  delightful  occupation,  I  could  also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and  became 
aware  that  literary  pursuits  wei-e  likely  to  engage  in  futm*e  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some  alarm  that  I  might  acquire  those  habits  of 
jealousy  and  fretfulness  which  have  lessened,  and  degraded,  the  character 
even  of  great  authors,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  petty  squabbles  and 
mutual  irritability,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  in  this  respect,  to  guard  my  breast,  perhaps  an  un- 
friendly critic  may  add,  my  brow,  with  triple  brass,  i  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  resting  my  thoughts  and  wishes  upon  literary  success,  lest  I 
Bhould  endanger  my  own  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary  failure. 
It  would  argue  cither  stupid  apathy,  or  ridiculous  affectation,  to  say  that 
I  liave  been  insensible  to  the  public  applause,  wlien  I  have  been  honoured 
with  its  testimonies  ;  and  still  more  highly  do  I  pri^e  the  invaluable  friend- 
ships which  some  tcmporaiy  popularity  has  enabled  me  to  form  among 
V\o^Q  of  ray  contemporaries  most  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius,  and 
r/hich  I  venture  to  hope  now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  them.  Yet  feeling  all  these  advantages  as  a 
man  ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  I  may  say,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that 
I  have,  1  think,  tasted  of  the  intoxicating  cup  with  moderation,  and  that 
I  have  never,  either  in  conversation  or  correspondence,  encouraged  discus- 
sions respecting  my  own  literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  usually 
found  »uch  topics,  even  when  introduced  from  motives  most  flattering  to 
myself,  rather  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

I  have  now  frankly  told  my  motives  for  concealment,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
Bcious  of  having  any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the  egotL-^m  of  the  detail, 
as  what  is  necessarily  connected  with  it.  The  a\ithor,  so  long  and  loudly 
called  for,  has  appeared  on  the  stage,  an<l  made  his  obeisance  to  the  audi- 
ence. Thus  far  his  conduct  is  a  mark  of  respect.  To  linger  in  their  pre- 
sence would  be  inti*usion. 

I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly  in  words, 
the  sole  and  unassisted  autlior  of  all  the  Novels  published  as  works  of  the 
*'  Author  of  Waverlej'."  I  do  this  without  shame,  for  I  am  unconscious  that 
there  is  anything  in  their  composition  which  deserves  reproach,  either  on 
the  score  of  religion  or  morality  ;  and  without  any  feeling  of  exultation, 
because,  whatever  may  have  been  their  temporary  success,  I  am  well  aware 
how  much  their  reputation  depends  upon  the  capnce  of  fashion  ;  and  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  as  a 
reason  for  displaying  no  great  a\'idity  in  grasping  at  the  jiossession. 

I  ought  to  mention,  before  concluding,  that  twenty  i)ersons,  at  least, 
were,  either  from  intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which  circumstances 
rendered  necessary,  participant  of  this  secret ;  and  as  there  was  no  in- 
stance, to  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  of  the  number  breaking  faith,  I  am  the 
more  obliged  to  them,  because  the  slight  and  trivial  character  of  the  mys- 
tery was  not  qualified  to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  intnisted  with  it. 
Kcverthcless,  like  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  I  was  fully  confident  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  "Coat  of  Darkness,"  and  had  it  not  been  from  compulsory 
circumstances,  I  would  indeed  have  been  very  cautious  how  I  parted  with  it. 

As  for  the  work  which  follows,  it  was  meditated,  and  in  part  printed, 
long  before  the  avowal  of  the  novels  took  place,  and  wa.s  originally  com- 
menced with  a  declaration  that  it  was  neither  to  have  introduction  nor 

1  Not  altof?et)ier  impossible,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  bctn  at  the  bar  sinca 
17i/a.    'A-ug.  1831.) 
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preface  of  any  kind.  This  long  proem,  prefixed  to  a  work  intended  not  to 
have  any,  may,  however,  serve  to  show  how  human  purposes,  in  the  most 
trifling,* as  well  as  the  most  important  affairs,  are  liable  to  be  controlled 
by  the  course  of  events.  Thus,  we  begin  to  cross  a  strong  river  with  our 
eyes  and  om-  resolution  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  opposite  shore  on  which 
we  purpose  to  land  ;  but,  gradually  giving  way  to  the  torrent,  are  glad,  by 
the  aid  perhaps  of  branch  or  bush,  to  extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant 
and  perhaps  dangerous  landing-place,  much  farther  down  the  stream  than 
that  on  which  we  had  fixed  our  intentions. 

Hoping  that  the  Courteous  Reader  will  afiford  to  a  known  and  famihar 
acquaintance  some  portion  of  the  favour  which  he  extended  to  a  disguised 
candidate  for  his  applause,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  his  oblige^ 


humble  servant, 

Abbotsford,  Odober  1, 1S27. 


WALTER  SCOTT. 


Such  was  the  little  nairative  which  I  thought  proper  to  put  forth  in  Oc- 
tober 1S27  ;  nor  have  I  much  to  add  to  it  now.  About  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  my  own  name  in  this  department  of  letters,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  periodical  pubHcation  might  caiTy  with  it 
a  certain  air  of  novelty,  and  I  was  willing  to  break,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  abruptness  of  my  personal  forthcoming,  by  investing  an  imaginary 
coadjutor  with  at  least  as  much  distinctness  of  individual  existence  as  I  had 
ever  previously  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  shadows  of  the  same 
convenient  tribe.  Of  coiu'se,  it  had  never  been  in  my  contemplation  to 
invite  the  assistance  of  any  real  person  in  the  sustaining  of  my  quasi- 
editorial  character  and  labom-s.  It  had  long  been  my  opinion,  that  any 
thing  like  a  literary  ]jienic  is  likely  to  end  in  suggesting  comparisons, 
justl}'  termed  odious,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  :  and,  indeed,  1  had  also 
had  some  occasion  to  know,  that  promises  of  assistance,  in  efforts  of  that 
order,  are  apt  to  be  more  magTiificent  than  the  subsequent  perfoiTnance.  I 
therefore  planned  a  miscellany,  to  be  dependent,  after  the  old  fashion,  on 
my  own  resources  alone,  and  although  conscious  enough  that  the  moment 
which  assigned  to  the  Author  of  Waverley  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  had  seriously  endangered  his  spell,  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  my  old  hei'o  Montrose,  and  to  say  to  myself,  that  in  litera- 
tm-e,  as  in  war, 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
TVho  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

To  the  particulars  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  these  Chronicles,  which  the 
reader^is  presented  with  in  Chapter  II.  by  the  imaginary  Editor,  Mr  Croft- 
angry,  I  have  now  to  add,  that  the  lady,  termed  in  his  narrative  Mrs  Bethune 
Baliol,  was  designed  to  shadow  out  in  its  leading  points  the  interesting 
character  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  ?lrs  Murray  Keith, i  whose  death,  occur- 
ring shortly  before,  had  saddened  a  wide  circle,  much  attached  to  her,  as 
well  for  her  genuine  virtue  and  amiable  qualities  of  disposition,  as  for  the 
extent  of  information  which  she  possessed,  and  the  delightful  manner  in 
which  she  was  used  to  communicate  it.     In  tioith,  the  author  had,  on 

1  &>^  Note  A.    Fv.,rdlij  of  Ktiih. 
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many  occasions,  been  indebted  to  her  vivid  memory  for  the  sulstratuvi  of 
his  Scottish  fictions — and  she  accordingly  had  been,  from  an  early  period, 
at  no  loss  to  fix  the  Waverley  Novels  on  the  right  culprit. 

In  the  sketch  of  Chrystal  Croftangry's  own  history,  the  author  has  been 
accused  of  introducing  some  not  polite  allusions  to  respectable  living  indi- 
viduals ;  but  he  may  safely,  he  presumes,  pass  over  such  an  insinuation. 
The  first  of  the  narratives  which  Mr  Croftangry  proceeds  to  lay  before  the 
public,  "The  Highland  Widow,"  was  derived  from  Mrs  Murray  Keith,  and 
is  given,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  additional  circumstances — the  intro- 
duction of  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regret — very  much  as  the  excellent 
old  lady  used  to  tell  the  story.  Neither  the  Highland  cicerone,  MacLeish, 
nor  the  demure  waiting-woman,  were  drawn  from  imagination:  and  on 
re-reading  my  tale,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  comparing  its  effect 
with  my  remembrance  of  my  worthy  friend's  oral  narration,  which  was  cer- 
tainly extremely  affecting,  I  cannot  but  suspect  myself  of  having  marred 
its  simplicity  by  some  of  those  interpolations,  which,  at  the  time  when  I 
penned  them,  no  doubt  passed  with  myself  for  embellishments. 

The  next  tale.  entitle<i  "  The  Two  Drovers,"  I  learned  from  another  old 
friend,  the  late  George  Constable,  Esq.  of  Wallace-Craigie,  near  Dundee, 
whom  I  have  alrea/ly  introducr-d  to  my  reader  as  the  original  At)tiqu;u'y  of 
Monkbams.     He  hrd   been  i  I   think,  at  the  trial  at  Carlisle,  and 

seUlora  montione«l  the  venci  o's  charge  to  the  jury  without  shed- 

diti::  tears, — which  h.ad  peciiliiir  p.iilius,  as  flowing  down  features  carrying 
rather  a  sarcastic,  or  nln^o^t  a  cynical  oxprussion. 

Tills  worthy  ■  iiion  for  shrewd  Scottish  sense— know- 

ledge of  our  na:  and  a  mcy  humour,  peculiar  to  himself 

— must  l»e  still  rcUiciij!»ur.;d.  r«)r  myself.  I  have  pride  in  recording,  that 
for  many  years  wo  were,  in  Wordsworth' .s  language, 


" a  pair  of  friends,  tliougli  I  waa  young, 

And  '  George  '  was  seventy-two." 


W.  8. 


AaBoraroRD,  Au{t.  15,  ISSl. 
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[It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Author,  that  it  might  be  well  to  reprint  here  a  detailed 
account  of  the  public  dinner  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  Introduction,  as  given  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  ;  and  the  reader  is  accordingly  presented  with,  the  following 
extract  from  the  EDiNBimcH  Wkbkly  Journal  for  Wednesday,  28th  Febraary  1827.] 


THK\TRICAL  FUND  DINJSTIR. 

Before  proceeding  with  om*  account  of  this  very  interesting  festival — for 
so  it  may  be  termed — it  is  om*  duty  to  present  to  our  readei-s  the  following 
letter,  which  we  have  received  from  the  President : — 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THE  EDINBUEGH   WEEKLY  JOUfiNAL. 

Sii*, — I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  leisure  to  correct  the  copy  you  sent 
me  of  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said  at  the  Dinner  for  the  Theatrical  Fund.  I 
am  no  orator  ;  and  upon  such  occasions  as  ai-e  alluded  to^  I  say  as  well  as 
I  can  what  the  time  recpiires. 

However^  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more  accurate  in  other  instances 
than  in  mine.  I  have  corrected  one  passage,  in  which  I  am  made  to  speak 
with  gieat  impropriety  and  petulance,  respecting  the  opinions  of  those  who 
did  not  approve  of  di^amatic  entertainments.  I  have  i-estored  what  I  said, 
which  was  meant  to  be  respectful,  as  evei-y  objection  founded  in  conscience 
is,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  be  so  treated.  Other  errors  I  left  as  I  found 
them,  it  being  of  little  consequence  whether  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense  in 
what  was  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

"Walter  Scott. 

EorxBURGH,  Monday. 


The  Theatrical  Fimd  Diniier,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  in  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  was  conducted  with  admirable  spirit.  The  Chairmai  .  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  among  his  other  great  qualifications,  is?  well  fitted  to  enliven 
such  an  entertainment.     His  manners  are  extremely  easy,  and  its  styio  of 
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speakingr  simple  and  natural,  yet  full  of  vivacity  and  point ;  and  ho  lias  tlio 
art,  if  it  he  art,  of  relaxing  into  a  certain  homeliness  of  manner,  ■without 
losing  one  particle  of  his  dignity.  He  thus  takes  off  some  of  that  solemn 
formality  which  belongs  to  such  meeting's,  and  bj'  his  easy  and  gi-aceful 
familiarity  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  the  pleasing  character  of  a  private 
entertainment.  Near  Sir  W.  Scott  sat  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Meadowbank, 
Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Admiral  Adam,  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  Gil- 
bert Innes,  Esq.,  James  Walker,  Esq.,  Robert  Dundas,  Esq.,  Aleximder 
Smith,  Esq.,  &c. 

The  cloth  being  removed,  "Non  Nobis  Domine"  was  simg  by  Messrs 
Thome,  Swift,  Collier,  and  Hartley,  after  which  the  following  toasts  were 
given  from  the  chair  : — 

"The  King" — all  the  honours, 
"  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Royal  Family." 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  which  he  wished  to  bo  drunk 
in  solemn  silence,  said  it  was  to  the  memory  of  a  regretted  prince,  whom 
we  had  lately  lost.  Every  individual  would  at  once  conjecture  to  whom  ho 
alluded.  He  had  no  intention  to  dwell  on  his  military  merits.  The}-  had 
been  told  in  the  senate  ;  they  had  been  repeated  in  the  cottage  ;  and  when- 
ever a  soldier  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  never  far  distant.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  busincs.s  of  this  meeting,  which  his  late  Royal 
Highness  had  con<lescended  in  a  particular  manner  to  patronise,  that  they 
were  called  on  to  drink  to  his  memory.  To  that  charity  ho  hatl  often  sacri- 
ticed  his  time,  and  had  given  up  the  little  leisure  which  he  had  from  important 
business.  Ho  was  always  ready  to  attend  on  every  occasion  of  this  kin<l  ; 
and  it  was  in  that  view  that  he  proposed  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  his  lato 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. -Drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

The  CiiAiUMAN  then  requested  that  gentlemen  would  till  a  bumper  08 
full  a-s  it  would  hold,  while  ho  would  say  only  a  few  words.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  speeches,  and  he  knew  the  feeling  with  which  long  ones 
were  regarded.  Ho  was  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  vindication  of  the  dramatic  art,  which  they  had  come 
hero  to  support.  This,  however,  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  time  and 
proper  occasion  for  him  to  .say  a  few  words  on  that  love  of  representation 
which  was  an  innate  feeling  in  human  nature.  It  was  the  first  amuse- 
ment that  the  child  had — it  grew  greater  as  he  grew  up  ;  and,  even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  nothintr  amused  so  much  as  when  a  common  tale  is  told 
with  appropriate  ]  '  """ition.  The  first  thing  a  child  does  is  to  ape 
his  schoolmaster  by  a  chair.   The  assuming  a  character  ourselves, 

or  the  seeing  othtT>  ;i>~  uuo  an  imaginary  character,  is  an  enjoj-ment 
natural  to  humanity.  It  was  imj>lanted  in  oiir  ver}'  nature,  to  take  plea- 
sure from  such  representations,  at  proper  times  and  on  proper  occasions. 
In  all  ages  the  theatrical  art  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  with  the  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  As  man  baa 
advanced  from  the  ruder  stages  of  .society,  the  love  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations has  increased,  and  all  works  of  this  nature  have  been  improved 
in  character  and  in  stnicture.  They  ha«l  only  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  althotigh  he  did  not  prctcml  to  be  very  deeply 
vcrsetl  in  its  ancient  drama.  Its  first  tragic  poet  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  at  t)ie  battle  of  Marathon,  Sophocles  and  Eurij.'ides  were  men  of 
rank  in  Athens,  when  Athens  was  in  its  highest  renown.  They  shook 
Athens  with  their  discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works  shook  the  theatre 
itself.  If  they  tume<l  to  Franco  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that 
era  which  is  the  classical  hi.story  of  that  country,  they  would  find  that  it 
was  referred  to  by  all  Frenchmen  as  the  golden  age  of  the  drama  there. 
And  also  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  the  tlrama  was  at 
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its  highest  pitch,  v.hen  the  nation  began  to  mingle  deeply  and  VTisely  in 
the  general  politics  of  Europe,  not  only  not  receivrag  lavrs  from  others, 
but  giving  laws  to  the  world,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  mankind. 
(Cheers.)  There  have  been  various  times  when  the  dramatic  art  subse- 
quently fell  into  disrepute.  Its  professors  have  been  stigmatised ;  and 
laws  have  been  passed  against  them,  less  dishonourable  to  them  than  to 
the  statesman  by  whom  they  were  proposed,  and  to  the  legislators  by 
whom  they  were  adopted.  VVhat  were  the  times  in  which  these  laws  were 
passed  ?  Was  it  not  when  virtue  was  seldom  inculcated  as  a  moral  d\ity, 
that  we  were  required  to  relinquish  the  most  rational  of  all  our  amuse- 
ments, when  the  clergy  were  enjoined  celibacy,  and  when  the  laity  were 
denied  the  right  to  read  their  Bibles  ?  He  thought  that  it  must  have 
been  from  a  notion  of  penance  that  they  erected  the  drama  into  an  ideal 
place  of  profaneness,  and  spoke  of  the  theatre  as  of  the  tents  of  sin.  He 
did  not  mean  to  dispute  that  there  were  many  excellent  persons  who 
thought  differently  from  him,  and  he  disclaimed  the  slightest  idea  of 
charging  them  with  bigotry  or  hypocrisy  on  that  account.  Ho  gave  them 
full  credit  for  their  tender  consciences,  in  making  these  objections, 
although  they  did  not  appear  relevant  to  him.  But  to  these  persons, 
being,  as  he  believed  them,  men  of  worth  ^nd  piety,  he  was  sui-e  the  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  would  furnish  some  apology  for  an  error,  if  there  be 
any,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  attend.  They  would  approve  the  gift, 
although  they  might  differ  in  other  points.  Such  might  not  approve  of 
going  to  the  Theatre,  but  at  least  could  not  deny  that  they  might  give 
away  from  their  superfluity,  what  was  required  for  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
the  support  of  the  aged,  and  the  comfort  of  the  aSicted.  These  were 
duties  enjoined  by  our  religion  itself.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  performers  are  in  a  particular  manner  entitled  to  the  support  ol 
regard,  when  in  old  age  or  distress,  of  those  who  had  partaken  of  the 
amusements  of  those  places  which  they  render  an  ornament  to  society. 
Their  art  was  of  a  peculiai-ly  delicate  and  precarious  nature.  They  had  to 
serve  a  long  apprenticeship.  It  was  very  long  before  even  the  first-rate 
geniuses  could  acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  stage  business. 
They  must  languish  long  in  obscurity  before  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
their  natui-al  talents  ;  and  after  that,  they  have  but  a  short  space  of  time, 
during  which  they  are  fortunate  if  they  can  provide  the  means  of  comfort 
in  the  decline  of  life.  That  comes  late,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time  ;  after 
which  they  are  left  dependent.  Their  limbs  fail — their  teeth  are  loosened 
— their  voice  is  lost — and  they  are  left,  after  giving  happiness  to  others,  in 
a  most  disconsolate  state.  The  public  were  liberal  and  generous  to  those 
desei'ving  their  protection.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  be  dependent  on  the  fa- 
vour, or,  he  might  say,  in  plain  terms,  on  the  caprice,  of  the  public ;  and 
this  more  particularly  for  a  class  of  persons  of  whom  extreme  prudence  is 
not  the  character.  There  might  be  instances  of  oj^portunities  being  ne- 
glected ;  but  let  each  gentleman  tax  himself  and  consider  the  opportunities 
they  had  neglected,  and  the  sums  of  money  they  had  wasted  ;  let  every  gea- 
tleman  look  into  his  own  bosom,  and  say  whether  these  were  circumstances 
which  would  soften  his  own  feelings,  were  be  to  be  phmged  into  distress. 
He  put  it  to  every  generous  bosom— to  every  better  feeling — to  say  what 
consolation  was  it  to  old  age  to  be  told  that  you  might  have  made  provision 
at  a  time  which  had  been  neglected — (loud  cheers) — and  to  find  it  objected, 
that  if  you  had  pleased  you  might  have  been  wealthy.  He  had  hitherto 
been  speaking  of  what,  in  theatrical  language,  was  called  stors,  but  they 
were  sometimes  falling  ones.  There  were  another  class  of  sufferers  natur- 
ally and  necessarily  connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whom  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  on.     The  sailors  have  a  saying,  eveiy  man  cannot  be  a  boat 
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swain.  If  there  must  bo  a  great  actor  to  act  Hamlet^  there  must  also  be 
people  to  act  Laertes,  the  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern,  otherwise 
a  drama  cannot  go  on.  If  even  Garrick  himself  were  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
he  could  not  act  Hamlet  alone.  There  must  be  generals,  colonels,  com- 
manding-officers, subalterns.  But  what  are  the  private  soldiers  to  do? 
Many  have  mistaken  their  own  talents,  and  have  been  driven  in  early  youth 
to  try  the  stage,  to  which  they  are  not  competent.  He  would  know  what  to 
say  to  the  indiflferent  poet  and  to  the  bad  artist.  He  would  say  that  it  was 
foolish ;  and  he  would  recommend  to  the  poet  to  become  a  scribe,  and  the 
artist  to  paint  sign-posts — (loud  laughter). — But  you  could  not  send  the 
player  adrift,  for  if  he  cannot  play  Hamlet,  he  must  play  Guildenstem. 
Where  there  are  many  labourers,  wages  must  be  low,  and  no  man  in  such 
a  situation  can  decently  support  a  wife  and  family,  and  save  something  off 
his  income  for  old  age.  What  is  this  man  to  do  in  later  life  ?  Are  you  to 
cast  him  off  like  an  old  hinge,  or  a  piece  of  useless  machineiy,  \^  hich  has 
done  its  work  ?  To  a  person  who  had  contributed  to  om*  amusement,  this 
^Yould  be  unkind,  ungrateful,  and  unchristian.  His  wants  aae  not  of  his 
own  making,  but  aiise  from  the  natural  sources  of  sickness  and  old  age. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  one  class  of  sufferers  to  whom  no  impru- 
dence can  be  ascribed,  except  on  fu"st  entering  on  the  profession.  After 
putting  his  hand  to  the  dramatic  plough,  he  cannot  draw  back ;  but  must 
continue  at  it,  and  toil,  till  death  release  him  from  want ;  or  charity,  by  its 
milder  influence,  steps  in  to  render  that  want  more  tolerable.  He  had  little 
more  to  say,  except  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  collection  to-day,  from 
the  n\unber  of  respectable  gentlemen  present,  would  meet  the  views  entex'- 
tained  by  the  patrons.  He  hoped  it  would  do  so.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
heartened. Though  they  could  not  do  a  great  deal,  they  might  do  some- 
thing. They  had  this  consolation,  that  everything  they  parted  with  from 
their  sui^erfluity  would  do  some  good.  They  would  sleep  the  better  them- 
selves when  they  have  been  the  means  of  giving  sleep  to  others.  It  was 
imgrateful  and  unkind,  that  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  youth  to  our 
amusement  should  not  receive  the  reward  due  to  them,  but  should  be  re- 
duced to  hard  fare  in  their  old  age.  We  cannot  think  of  poor  Falstalf 
going  to  bed  without  his  cup  of  sack,  or  Macbeth  fed  on  bones  as  marrow- 
less  as  those  of  Banquo. — (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) — As  ho  believed  that 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  the  dramatic  art  as  ho  was  in  his  younger  days,  he 
would  propose  that  thoy  should  drink  "  The  Theatrical  Fund,"  with  three 
times  three. 

Mk  M.vcKjVY  rose,  o!i  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  return  their  thanks  for 
the  toast  just  drunk.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  said,  were  i)erhaps 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  intention  of  the  institution,  and 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  enter  into  some  explanation  on  the  subject.  With 
whomsoever  the  idea  of  a  Theatrical  Fund  might  have  originated  (and  it 
had  been  disputed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  two  or  three  individuals), 
certain  it  was  that  the  first  legally  constituted  Theatrical  Fund  owed  its 
origin  to  ono  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  tlio  profession,  the  late  David 
Gan-ick.  That  eminent  actor  conceived  that,  by  a  weekly  sultscriptiou  in 
the  Theatre,  a  fund  might  be  raised  among  its  members,  from  which  a  por- 
tion might  be  given  to  those  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  thus  an 
opportunity  would  be  oflfered  for  prudence  to  provide  what  fortune  had  de- 
nied— a  comfortable  provision  for  the  winter  of  life.  With  the  welfare  of 
his  profession  constantly  at  heart,  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  up- 
hold its  respectability,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  not 
only  the  necessity,  but  the  blessing  of  independence,  the  Fund  became  his 
peculiar  cai'e.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  laws  for  its  government,  procured, 
ftt  his  own  expense,  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its  confirmation, 
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bequeathed  to  it  a  handsome  legacy,  and  thus  became  the  Father  of  tha 
Drury-Lane  Fund.  So  constant  was  his  attachment  to  this  infant  establish- 
ment, that  he  chose  to  gi-ace  the  close  of  the  brightest  theatrical  lite  on 
record;  by  the  last  display  of  his  transcendent  talent,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
benefit  for  this  chUd  of  his  adoption,  which  ever  since  has  gone  by  the  name 
of  the  Garrick  Fimd.  In  imitation  of  his  noble  example,  Fvmds  had  been 
established  in  several  provincial  theatres  in  England  ;  but  it  remained  for 
Mre  Hemy  Siddons  and  Mr  "William  Murray  to  become  the  foundei-s  of  the 
first  Theatrical  Fund  in  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  This  Fund  commenced  under 
the  most  favom'able  auspices  ;  it  ^vas  liberally  supported  by  the  manage- 
ment, and  highly  patronised  by  the  public.  Notwithstanding,  it  fell  shoi-t 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  intentions.  "VVliat  those  intentions  were,  he 
(Mr  Mackay)  need  not  recapitulate,  but  they  failed  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  confess  that  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  performei-s  was  the  pro- 
bable cause.  A  new  set  of  Flules  and  Piegulations  were  lately  dra  v\ti  up,  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Thea- 
tre ;  and  accordingly  the  Fund  was  remodelled  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 
And  here  he  thought  he  did  but  echo  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  by  pub- 
licly acknowledging  the  obligations  they  were  imder  to  the  management, 
for  the  aid  given,  and  the  warm  interest  they  had  all  along  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Fund.  (Cheers.)  The  nature  and  object  of  the  profession 
had  been  so  well  treated  of  by  the  President,  that  he  would  say  nothing ; 
but  of  the  numerous  oflFspring  of  science  and  genius  that  court  precarious 
fame,  the  Actor  boasts  the  slenderest  claim  of  all :  the  spoi-t  of  fortune,  the 
creatures  of  fashion,  and  the  victims  of  caprice,  they  ai"e  seen,  heard,  and 
adujired,  but  to  be  forgot — they  leave  no  trace,  no  memorial  of  thwir  exist- 
ence— they  "  come  like  shadows,  so  depart."  (Cheers.)  Yet  humble  though 
theii*  pretensions  be,  there  was  no  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  where  such 
a  combination  of  requisites,  mental  and  bodily,  were  indispensable.  In  aU 
others  the  principal  may  practise  after  he  has  been  visited  b}"  the  aiiiicting 
hand  of  Providence — some  by  the  loss  of  limb — some  of  voice— and  many, 
when  the  faculty  of  the  mind  is  on  the  wane,  may  be  assisted  by  dutiful 
children,  or  d-s voted  servants.  Not  so  the  Actor — he  must  retain  all  he  ever 
did  possess,  or  sink  dejected  to  a  moui-nful  home.  (Applause.)  Yet  while 
they  are  toiling  for  ephemei-al  theatric  fame,  how  very  few  ever  possess  the 
means  of  hoarding  in  their  youth  that  which  would  give  bread  in  old  age  ! 
But  now  a  brighter  prospect  dawned  upon  them,  and  to  the  success  of  thi:j 
their  infant  establishment  they  looked  v.ith  hope,  as  to  a  comfortable  and 
peaceful  home  in  their  declining  years.  He  concluded  by  tendering  to  the 
meeting,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  and  sistei-s,  theu"  unfeigned  thanks 
for  their  liberal  support,  and  begged  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Patrons 
of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.     (Cheers.) 

Lord  Meadowbaxk  said,  that  by  desu-e  of  his  Hon.  Friend  in  the  chair, 
and  of  his  Noble  Friend  at  his  right  hand,  he  begged  leave  to  return  thanks 
for  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Patrons  of  this  excellent 
Institution.  He  could  answer  for  himself — he  could  answer  for  them  ail — 
that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  meritorious  objects  which  it  has 
in  view,  and  of  their  anxious  wish  to  promote  its  interests.  For  lumself, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  rather  sm-prised  at  finding  his 
own  name,  as  one  of  the  Patrons,  associated  vdth  so  many  individuals 
of  high  rank  and  powerful  influence.  But  it  was  an  excuse  for  those  who 
had  placed  him  in  a  situation  so  honourable  and  so  distinguished,  that 
when  this  chai-ity  was  instituted,  he  happened  to  hold  a  high  and  responsi- 
ble station  under  the  Crown,  when  he  might  have  been  of  use  in  assisting 
and  promoting  ics  objects.  His  Lordship  much  feared  that  he  could  have 
little  expectation,  situated  as  he  now  was,  of  doing  either;  but  he  could 
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confidently  assert,  that  few  things  would  give  him  greater  gratification 
than  being  able  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  and  support ;  and,  indeed, 
when  one  recollects  the  pleiusure  which  at  all  periods  of  life  he  has  received 
from  the  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  and  the  exertions  of  the  meritorious  in- 
dividuals for  whose  aid  this  Fund  has  been  established,  he  must  be  divested 
both  of  gratitude  and  feeling  who  would  not  give  his  best  endeavoim?  to 
promote  its  welfare.  And  now,  that  he  might  in  some  measure  repay  the 
gratification  which  had  been  afforded  himself,  he  would  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose a  toast,  the  health  of  one  of  the  Patrons, — a  great  and  distinguished  in- 
dividual, whose  name  must  always  stand  by  itself,  and  which,  in  an  assembly 
such  as  this,  or  in  any  other  assembly  of  Scotsmen,  can  never  be  received, 
not,  he  would  say,  with  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  delight,  but  with 
those  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  In  doing  so  he  felt  that  he  stood  in  asome- 
what  new  situation.  Whoever  had  been  called  upon  to  propose  the  health  of 
his  Hon.  Friend  to  whom  he  alluded,  some  time  ago,  would  have  found  liim- 
self  enabled,  from  the  mystery  in  which  certain  matters  were  involved,  to 
gratify  himself  and  his  auditors  by  allusions  which  found  a  responding  chord 
in  their  o^vn  feelings,  and  to  deal  in  the  language,  the  sincere  language,  of 
panegyric,  without  intnuling  on  the  modesty  of  the  great  individual  to 
whom  he  referred.  But  it  was  no  longer  po.ssible,  consistently  with  the 
respect  to  one's  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject  terms  either  of  mystifi- 
cation, or  of  obscTire  or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds  have  been  dispelled 
— the  darkruit  visible  has  been  cleared  away — and  the  Great  Unknown — 
the  minstrel  of  our  native  land — the  mighty  magician  who  has  rolled  back 
the  current  of  time,  and  conjured  up  before  our  living  senses  the  men  and  tho 
manners  of  days  which  have  long  passed  away,  stands  rovealod  to  the  hcartii 
and  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  and  admiring  countrymen.  If  ho  himself 
were  capable  of  imagining  all  that  belonged  to  this  mighty  subject — wore 
lie  even  able  to  give  utterance  to  all  that,  as  a  friend,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
Scotsman,  he  must  feel  regarding  it ;  3*et  knowing,  as  he  well  did,  that  this 
illustrious  individual  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  towering  talents, 
than  for  those  feelings  which  rendered  such  allusions  iingrateful  to  himself, 
however  sparingly  introduced,  ho  would,  on  that  account,  still  refrain  from 
duintr  that  which  wouM  otherwise  bo  no  less  pleasing  to  him  than  to  his 
audience.  But  this  his  Lordship  hoped  ho  would  bo  allowed  to  say  (his 
auditors  would  not  p.ardon  him  wore  lie  to  say  less^,  wo  owe  to  him,  as  a 
people,  a  largo  and  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who  has  opened  to 
foreigners  the  grand  and  characteristic  be.autics  of  our  country.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  that  our  trallant  ancestors,  and  the  struggles  of  our  illus- 
trious patriots, — who  foujrht  and  bled  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  that 
independence  and  that  liberty  wc  now  enjoy, — have  obtained  a  fame  no 
longer  confined  to  tho  boundaries  of  a  remote  and  comparatively  obscure 
nation,  and  who  has  called  down  upon  their  struggles  forglorj'and  freedom 
tho  admiration  of  foreign  c-mntrics.  Ho  it  is  who  has  conferred  a  new  re- 
putation on  our  national  character,  and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperish- 
able name,  were  it  only  by  her  having  given  birth  to  himself.  (Loud  and 
rapturous  applause). 

SrR  W.M.TKU  Scott  certainly  did  not  think  that,  in  coming  hero  to-day, 
he  would  have  the  task  of  acknowle^lging,  before  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
a  secret  which,  considering  that  it  was  communicated  to  more  than  twenty 
peoj>le,  had  been  remarkably  well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  l)ftr  of  his 
countrj',  and  might  be  understood  to  bo  on  trial  before  I^ord  Me-adowbank 
as  an  offender;  yet  he  was  sure  that  evcrj'  impartial  jury  would  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  reasons  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps  catirice  might  have  a  considcral>lo 
bluiro  in  it.     Uc  had  now  to  say,  however,  that  tho  merits  of  these  work.s, 
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if  they  had  any,  and  their  faults,  were  entirely  imputo.ble  to  himself. 
(Long  and  loud  cheeiing.)  He  was  afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had  done — • 
"look  on't  again  I  dare  not."  He  had  thus  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant,  then,  seriously 
to  state,  that  when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he  was  the  total  and  undivided 
author.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  quotations,  there  was  not  a  single  word 
that  was  not  derived  from  himself,  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading. 
The  wand  was  now  broken  and  the  book  buried.  You  will  allow  mo 
farther  to  say,  with  Prospero,  it  is  your  breath  that  has  filled  my  sails,  and 
to  crave  one  single  toast  in  the  capacity  of  the  author  of  these  novels  :  and 
he  would  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  one  who  has  represented  some 
of  those  characters,  of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  the  skeleton, 
with  a  degree  of  liveliness  which  rendered  him  giateful.  He  would  propose 
the  health  of  his  friend  Balie  Xicol  Jarvie  (loud  applause)— and  he  was 
sure,  that  when  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Kob  Eoy  drinks  to  Nicol 
Jain-ie,  it  would  bo  received  with  that  degi'ee  of  applause  to  which  that 
gentleman  has  always  been  accustomed,  and  that  they  would  take  cai'e 
that  on  the  present  occasion  it  should  be  rEODlGlOUS  I  (Long  and  vehe- 
ment applause.) 

Mr  Mack  ay  (who  here  spoke  with  great  humour  in  the  character  of 
Bailie  Jarvie.) — My  conscience!  My  worthy  father  the  deacon  could  not 
have  believed  that  his  son  coidd  hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by 
the  Great  Unknown  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — The  Small  Known  now,  Mr  Bailie. 

Mr  Mackat. — He  had  been  long  identified  with  the  Bailie,  and  ho  was 
vain  of  the  cognomen,  which  he  had  now  worn  for  eight  years  ;  and  he 
questioned  if  any  of  his  brethi'en  in  the  Council  had  given  such  imiversal 
satisfaction.  (Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  Before  he  sat  down,  ho 
begged  to  propose  "  The  Lord  Provost  and  the  City  of  Edinburgh." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  apologised  for  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who 
had  gone  to  London  on  public  business. 

Tune — "  Within  a  mile  of  Edinbm-gh  town." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Army." 

Glee^"  How  merril}^  we  livel ' 

*•'  Lord  Melville  and  the  Navy,  that  fought  till  they  left  nobody  to  fight 
with,  like  an  arch  sportsman  who  clears  all  and  goes  after  the  game." 

Mr  Pat.  Robertson. — They  had  heard  this  evening  a  toast,  which  had 
been  received  with  intense  delight,  which  will  be  published  in  every  news- 
paper, and  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  Europe.  He  had  one  toast  as- 
signed him  which  he  had  great  pleasure  in  giving.  He  was  sure  that  the 
stage  had  in  all  ages  a  great  effect  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
people.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  stage  should  be  well  regulated; 
and  there  was  no  critei-ion  by  which  its  regulation  could  be  better  deter- 
mined than  by  the  moiul  character  and  personal  respectability  of  the  per- 
foimers.  He  was  not  one  of  those  stern  moralists  who  objected  to  the 
Theatre.  The  most  fastidious  moralist  could  not  possibly  apprehend  any 
injury  from  the  stage  of  Edinbui'gh,  as  it  was  presently  managed,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  adorned  by  that  illustrious  individual,  Z>Irs  Henry  Siddons, 
whose  public  exhibitions  were  not  more  remarkable  for  feminine  grace  and 
delicacy,  than  was  her  private  character  for  eveiy  virtue  which  could  be 
admired  in  domestic  life.  He  would  conclude  with  reciting  a  few  words 
fi'om  Shakespeare,  in  a  spirit  not  of  contradiction  to  those  stem  moralists 
who  disliked  the  Theatre,  but  of  meekness  : — "  Good,  my  lord,  will  you  see 
the  players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  yoii  hear  ? — let  them  be  well  used,  for  they 
are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time."  He  then  gave  "''Mi's 
Heuiy  Siddons,  and  success  to  the  Theatre-Royal  of  Edinburgh." 
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Mr  Murray.— Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  ;Mi*s  Siddons,  in  doing  which  I  am  somewhat  difficulted,  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  which  attends  a  brother's  expatiating  upon  a  sister's 
claims  to  honours  pubHcIy  paid — (hear,  hear) — yet,  Gentlemen,  j'our  kind- 
ness emboldens  me  to  say,  that  were  I  to  give  utterance  to  all  a  brother's 
feelings,  I  should  not  exaggerate  those  claims.  (Loud  applause.)  I  there- 
fore, Gentlemen,  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honoiu'  you  have  done 
her,  and  shall  now  request  permission  to  make  an  obsei-vation  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund.  Mr  Mackay  has  done  Mrs 
Henry  Siddons  and  myself  the  honour  to  ascribe  the  establishment  to  us ; 
but  no.  Gentlemen,  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  higher  source — the  publication  of 
the  novel  of  Rob  Roy — the  unprecedented  success  of  the  opera  adapted 
from  that  popiilar  production.  (Hear,  heai-. )  It  was  that  success  which 
relieved  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  from  its  difficulties,  and  enabled  Mrs 
Siddons  to  cairy  into  effect  the  establishment  of  a  fund  she  had  long  de- 
sired, but  was  prevented  from  effecting,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  her 
theatrical  concerns.  I  therefore  hope  that,  in  future  years,  when  the  aged 
and  infirm  actor  derives  relief  from  this  fund,  he  will,  in  the  language  of 
the  gallant  Highlander,  "  Cast  his  eye  to  good  old  Scotland,  and  not  forget 
Rob  Roy.'"    (Loud  applause.) 

Sm  Walter  Scott  here  stated,  that  Mrs  Siddons  wanted  the  means  but 
not  the  will  of  beginning  the  Theatrical  Fund.  Ho  here  alluded  to  the 
great  merits  of  Mr  Murray's  management,  and  to  his  merits  as  an  actor, 
which  were  of  the  first  order,  and  of  which  every  person  who  attends  tho 
Tlicatre  must  be  sensible  ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  embarrassments  with 
which  tho  Theatre  had  been  at  one  period  thi-eatened,  ho  concluded  by 
giving  tho  health  of  Mr  Mun*ay,  which  was  drank  with  three  times 
three. 

Mr  ^Idrrat. — Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  in  any  degree  T 
merited  the  compliments  with  which  it  has  pleased  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
preface  the  proposal  of  my  health,  or  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  receive  it.  The  approbation  of  such  an 
assembly  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and  might  encourage  feelings  of  vanity, 
were  not  such  feelings  crushed  by  luy  conviction,  that  no  man  holding  the 
situation  I  have  so  long  held  in  Edinburgh,  could  have  failed,  placed  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed.  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  insult  your  good  taste  by  eulogiums  upon  your  judgment  or  kindly 
fooling ;  though  to  the  first  I  owe  any  improvement  I  may  have  made  as 
an  actor,  and  certainly  my  success  as  a  Manager  to  the  second.  (Applause.) 
When,  upon  tho  death  of  my  dear  brother,  the  lato  Mr  Siddons,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I  should  undertake  the  management  of  the  Edinbiu-gh  Theatre, 
I  confess  I  drew  back,  doubting  my  capability  to  free  it  from  the  load  of 
ilcbt  and  difficulty  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  In  this  state  of  anxiety, 
I  solicited  the  advice  of  one  who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  his  kindest 
regard,  and  whose  name  no  member  of  my  profession  can  pronounce  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude — I  allude  to  the  late  Mr 
John  Kemble.  (Great  applause.)  To  him  I  applied  ;  and  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  advice  I  shall  cease  to  trespass  upon  your  time — (Hear,  hear.) — 
"  My  dear  William,  fear  not ;  integrity  and  assiduity  must  jirovo  an  over- 
match for  all  difficulty  ;  and  though  I  approve  your  not  indulging  a  vain 
confidence  in  your  own  abiUty,  and  viewing  with  respectful  apprehension 
the  judgment  of  tho  audience  you  have  to  act  before,  yet  be  assured  that 
judgment  will  ever  be  tempered  by  the  feeling  that  you  are  acting  for  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless."  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen,  those  words 
have  never  passed  from  my  mind ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have 
pardoned  my  many  errors,  from  the  feeling  that  I  was  striving  for  the 
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widow  iind  the  fa*:lierlass.  (Long  and  enthusiastic  applavise  followed  Mr 
Murrr/s  address.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  the  health  of  the  Stewards, 

Mb,  Vandexhoff. — Mr  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  honour  conferred 
upon  the  Stewards,  in  the  very  flattering  compliment  you  have  just  paid  us, 
calls  forth  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  In  tendering  you  our  thanks 
for  the  approbation  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  of  our  humble  exer- 
tions, I  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  Yet,  suiTounded  as  I  am  by  the  genius — the  eloquence  of  this 
enlightened  city,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  presumption  which  ventures  to 
addj-ess  you  on  so  interesting  a  si.ibject.  Accustomed  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  othei-s,  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  wherein  to  clothe  tho 
sentiments  excited  by  the  present  occasion.  (^ Applause.)  The  natui-e  of 
the  Institution  which  has  sought  your  fostering  patronage,  and  the  objects 
which  it  contemplates,  have  been  fully  explained  to  you.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  relief  which  it  proposes  is  not  a  gratuitous  relief — but  to  be  purchased 
by  the  individual  contribution  of  its  members  towards  the  general  good. 
This  Fund  lends  no  encouragement  to  idleness  or  improvidence ;  but  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  pnadence,  in  vigour  and  youth,  to  make  provision 
against  the  evening  of  life  and  its  attendant  infirmity.  A  period  is  fixed, 
at  which  we  admit  the  plea  of  age  as  an  exemption  from  professional  labour. 
It  is  painful  to  behold  the  veteran  on  the  stage  (compelled  by  necessity) 
contending  against  physical  decay,  mocking  the  joyousuess  of  mirth  with 
the  feebleness  of  age,  when  the  energies  decline,  when  the  memory  fails, 
and  "'the  big  manly  voice,  tuifdng  again  towards  chiklish  treble,  pipes  and 
whistles  in  the  sound."  We  would  remove  him  from  the  mimic  scene, 
where  fiction  constitutes  the  charm  ;  we  would  not  view  old  age  caricatur- 
ing itself.  (Applause.)  But  as  our  means  may  be  fo^and,  in  time  of  need, 
inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes — fearful  of  raising  expectations 
which  we  may  be  unable  to  gratify — desirous  not  '•'  to  keep  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope  " — we  have  presumed  to  court 
the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  the  di-ama  to  strengthen  our  infant  in- 
stitution. Our  appeal  has  been  successful  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations. The  distinguished  patronage  confeiTcd  on  us  by  your  presence  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  substantial  support  which  your  benevolence  has  so 
liberally  afforded  to  oiir  institution,  must  impress  every  member  of  the 
Fund  vath  the  most  grateful  sentiments — sentiments  which  no  language  can 
express,  no  time  obliterate.  (Applause.)  I  wiU  not  trespass  longer  on 
your  attention.  I  would  the  task  of  acknowledging  our  obligation  had 
fallen  into  abler  hands.  (Hear,  hear. )  In  the  name  of  the  Stewards,  I 
most  respectfully  and  cordially  thank  you  for  the  honom*  you  have  done  us, 
which  greatly  overpays  our  poor  endeavoiors.     (Applause.) 

[This  speech,  though  rather  inadequately  reported,  was  one  of  the  host 
delivered  on  this  occasion.  That  it  was  creditable  to  ^Mr  YandenhoflTs  taste 
and  feelings,  the  preceding  sketch  will  show  ;  but  how  much  it  was  so,  it 
does  not  show.] 

Mr  J.  Cat  gave  Professor  Wilson  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 

Lord  ;Meadowba>'k,  after  a  stiitable  eulogium,  gave  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
which  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

The  Earl  or  Fefe  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  him.  He  intimated  his  approbation  of  the  institution,  and  his 
readiness  to  promote  its  success  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  con- 
cluded with  giving  the  health  of  the  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Joxes,  on  rising  to  return  thanks,  being  received  with  considerable 
applause,  said,  he  was  truly  grateful  for  the  kind  encouragement  he  had 
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experienced,  but  the  novelty  of  the  situation  iu  which  he  now  was,  renewed 
all  the  feelings  he  experienced  when  he  first  saw  himself  announced  in  tho 
bills  as  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  Although  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  indulgence 
had,  in  another  sphere,  so  often  shielded  him  from  the  penalties  of  inability, 
he  was  unable  to  execute  the  task  which  had  so  \inexpectedly  devolved  upon 
him  in  behalf  of  his  bi-ethren  and  himself.  He  therefore  begged  the  com- 
pany to  imagine  all  that  grateful  hearts  could  prompt  the  most  eloquent 
to  utter,  and  that  would  be  a  copy  of  their  feelings.  (Applause.)  Ho 
begged  to  trespass  another  moment  on  theu'  attention,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Fund  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Edinburgh  Professional  Society  of  3Iusici.ins,  who,  finding  that  this  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  same  evening  with  their  concert, 
had  in  tho  handsomest  manner  agreed  to  postpone  it.  Although  it  was 
bis  duty  thus  to  preface  the  toast  he  had  to  propose,  he  was  certain  the 
meeting  required  no  farther  inducement  than  the  recollection  of  the  plea- 
sure the  exertions  of  those  gentlemen  had  often  afforded  them  within  those 
walls,  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  "Health  and  prosperity  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Professional  Society  of  Musicians."     (Applause.) 

Mr  Pat.  Robf.rtsox  proposed  "  The  health  of  Mr  Jeffrey,"  whose 
absence  was  owing  to  indisposition.  The  public  was  well  aware  that  he 
was  tho  most  distinguished  advocate  at  tho  bar  ;  he  was  likewise  distin- 
guished for  the  kindness,  frankness,,  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he  com- 
municated with  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  to  the  esteem  of 
whom  his  splendid  talents  would  always  entitle  him. 

Mr  J.  Maconochie  gave  '•'  The  health  of  Mrs  Siddons,  senior — the  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  thestacre." 

Sir  W.  Scott  said,  that  if  anything  could  reconcile  him  to  old  age,  it 
was  the  retlection  that  ho  had  seen  the  rising  as  well  as  the  setting  sun  of 
^Irs  Siddons.  He  remembered  well  their  breakfa.sting  near  to  the  theatre 
— waiting  the  whole  day— the  crushing  at  tho  doors  at  six  o'clock — and 
their  going  in  and  counting  their  fingers  till  seven  o'clock.  But  the  very 
first  step— the  very  first  word  which  she  uttered,  was  sufficient  to  overpay 
liira  for  all  his  labours.  The  Louse  was  literally  electrified  ;  and  it  was 
only  from  witnessing  the  effects  of  her  genius,  that  he  could  guess  to  what 
a  pitch  theatrical  excellence  could  be  carried.  Those  young  gentlemen 
who  have  only  seen  the  setting  sun  of  this  distinguished  performer,  beau- 
tiful and  serene  as  that  was,  must  give  us  old  fellows,  who  have  seen  its  rise 
and  its  meridian,  leave  to  hold  our  heads  a  little  higher. 

3Ir  Dunda.s  gave  "  Tho  memory  of  Home,  the  author  of  *  Douglas.' " 
Mr  Mackay  licre  announced  that  the  subscription  for  the  night  amounted 
to  £280  ;  and  he  expressed  gratitude  for  this  substantial  proof  of  their  kind- 
ness.    [We  are  happy  to  state  that  subscriptions  have  since  flowed  in  veiy 
liberally.] 

Mr  >L\.ckay  here  entertained  the  company  with  a  pathetic  song. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  apologised  for  having  so  long  forgotten  their  native 
l.-ind.     He  would  now  give  Scotland,  the  Land  of  Cakes.     He  would  give 
every  river,  every  loch,  every  hill,  from  Tweed  to  Johnnie  Groat's  House — ■ 
every  la.ss  in  her  cottage  and  countess  in  her  castle  ;   and  may  her  sons 
*tand  by  her,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them  ;  and  he  who  would  not  drink 
a  bumper  to  his  toast,  may  he  never  diink  whisky  more  ! 
Sir  Walter  Scott  here  gave  Lord  Meadowbank,  who  returned  thanks. 
Mr  H.  G.  Bell  said,  that  ho  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude  him- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  did  ho  not  feel  confident  that  tho 
toxst  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  to  propose,  would  make  amends  for  the 
very  i    i  erfcct  manner  in  which  he  might  express  his  sentiments  regarding 
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It.  It  had  been  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  mental  supremacy  of  the 
present  age,  notwithstanding  that  the  page  of  our  history  wa3  studded  with 
names  destined  also  for  the  page  of  immortality, — that  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  extinct,  and  the  fountain  of  his  inspiration  dried  up.  It 
might  be  that  these  observations  were  unfortunately  correct,  or  it  might 
be  that  we  were  bewildered  with  a  name,  not  disappointed  of  the  reality, 
— for  though  Shakespeare  had  brought  a  Hamlet,  an  Othello,  and  a  Mac- 
beth, an  Ai'iel,  a  Juliet,  and  a  Eosalind,  upon  the  stage,  were  there  not 
authors  living  who  had  brought  as  varied,  as  exquisite!}'  painted,  and  as 
vmdying  a  range  of  characters  into  our  hearts  ?  The  shape  of  the  mere 
mould  into  which  genius  poured  its  golden  treasures  was  sui-ely  a  matt-er 
of  httle  moment, — let  it  be  called  a  Tragedy,  a  Comedy,  or  a  Waverley 
Novel.  But  even  among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  present  day,  he  was 
unwilling  to  allow  that  there  was  a  great  and  jialpable  decline  fi-om  the 
glory  of  preceding  ages,  and  his  toa.'5t  alone  would  bear  him  out  in  denying 
the  truth  of  the  proposition.  After  eulogising  the  names  of  Baillie,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Maturin,  and  others,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing 
the  health  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

SiE  Walter  Scott, — Gentlemen,  I  crave  a  bumper  all  over.  The  last 
toast  reminds  me  of  a  neglect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed  to  a  public  duty  of 
this  kind,  errors  in  conducting  the  ceremonial  of  it  may  be  excused,  and 
omissions  pardoned.  Perhaps  I  have  made  one  or  two  omissions  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  for  which  I  trust  you  will  gi-ant  me  your  pardon  and 
indulgence.  One  thing  in  particular  I  have  omitled,  and  I  would  now  wish 
to  make  amends  for  it,  by  a  libation  of  reverence  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  eenius,  and  from  a  period 
soon  after  his  own  era  to  the  present  day,  he  has  been  universally  idolised. 
When  I  come  to  his  honoured  name,  I  am  like  the  sick  man  who  hiing  up 
his  cratches  at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did  not  walk 
better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  compare  him  to 
any  other  individual.  The  only  one  to  whom  I  can  at  all  compare  him  is 
the  wonderful  Arabian  deiTise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of  each,  and  in 
this  way  became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their  hearts. 
He  was  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  and,  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acquire- 
ments, but  he  was  bom  eridently  with  a  universal  genius.  His  eyes 
glanced  at  all  the  varied  aspects  of  life,  and  his  fancy  portrayed  with  equal 
talents  the  king  on  the  throne,  and  the  clovm  who  crackles  his  chestnuts  at 
a  Chi-istmas  fire.  Whatever  note  he  takes,  he  strikes  it  just  and  true,  and 
awakens  a  corresponding  chord  in  our  own  bosoms.  Gentlemen,  I  propose 
"  The  memory  of  William  Shakespeare." 

Glee, — "  Lightly  tread,  tis  hallov.-ed  ground." 

After  the  glee,  Sir  Walter  rose,  and  begged  to  propose  as  a  toast  the 
health  of  a  lady,  whose  living  merit  is  not  a  little  honourable  to  Scotland. 
The  toast  (he  said)  is  also  iiattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  a  Scotchman, 
as  the  lady  whom  I  intend  to  propose  is  a  native  of  this  country.  From 
the  public  her  works  have  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception.  One 
piece  of  hers,  in  particular,  was  often  acted  here  of  late  years,  and  gave 
pleasure  of  no  mean  kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fashionable  audiences.  In 
her  private  character  she  (he  begged  leave  to  say)  is  as  remarkable,  as  in 
a  public  sense  she  is  for  her  genius.  In  shorty,  he  would  in  on  word  name 
—  "'Joanna  Baillie." 

This  health  being  drunk,  !Mr  Thome  was  called  on  f.:>r  a  song,  and  simg, 
with  great  taste  and  feeling,  "The  anchor's  weighed." 

W.  ^[exzies,  Esq.,  advocate,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
for  many  years  connected  at  intervals  with  the  dramatic  art  in  Scotland. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  range  of  characters  he  performs,  cr  at  the  capa- 
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city  ^vhich  he  evinces  in  executing  those  Tn-hich  he  undertakes,  he  is  equally 
to  be  admired.  In  all  his  parts  he  is  unrivalled.  The  individual  to  whom 
he  alluded  is  (said  he)  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  present,  in  the  char- 
acters of  Malvolio,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the  Green  Man  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
his  other  qualities,  he  merits,  for  his  perfection  in  these  characters,  the 
grateful  sense  of  this  meeting-.  He  would  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  drink 
his  health  as  an  actor ;  but  he  was  not  less  estimable  in  domestic  life  and 
as  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  when  he  announced  him  as  one  whom  the 
Chairman  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  he  was  sure  that  all  present 
tvould  cordially  join  him  in  drinking  "  The  health  of  Mr  Teny," 

Mr  William  Allan,  banker,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  speech.  He  merely  wished  to  contribute  in  a  few  words  to 
the  mirth  of  the  evening — an  evening  which  certainly  had  not  passed  off 
without  some  blunders.  It  had  been  understood — at  least  he  had  learnt 
or  supposed,  from  the  expressions  of  Mr  Pritchard — that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  into  the  box,  and 
that  the  gentleman  thus  contributing  would  be  called  on  for  the  money 
next  morning.  He,  for  his  part,  had  committed  a  blunder,  but  it  may 
serve  as  a  caution  to  those  who  may  be  present  at  the  dinner  of  next  year. 
He  had  merely  put  in  his  name,  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  without  the 
money.  But  he  would  recommend  that,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  might 
be  in  the  same  situation,  the  box  should  be  again  sent  round,  and  he  was 
confident  that  they,  as  weU  as  he,  would  redeem  their  error. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in  the  situation 
of  Mrs  Anne  Page,  who  had  £300  and  possibilities.  We  have  already  got, 
said  he,  £280,  but  I  should  like,  I  confess,  to  have  the  £300.  He  would 
gratify  himself  by  proposing  the  health  of  an  honourable  person,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  whom  England  has  sent  to  us,  and  connecting  with  it  that  of 
his  "yoke-fellow  on  the  bench,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  "Mr  Bai'on  Clerk — 
The  Court  of  Exchequer." 

Mr  Baron  Clerk  regretted  the  absence  of  his  learned  brother.  None, 
he  was  sure,  could  be  more  generous  in  his  nature,  or  more  ready  to  help  a 
Scottish  purpose. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — There  is  one  who  ought  to  be  remembered  on  this 
occasion.  He  is,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  our  grateful  recollection — one,  in 
short,  to  whom  the  drama  in  this  city  owes  much.  He  succeeded,  not 
without  trouble,  and  perhaps  at  some  considerable  sacrifice,  in  establish- 
ing a  theatre.  The  younger  part  of  the  company  may  not  recollect  the 
theatre  to  which  1  allude  ;  but  there  are  some  with  me  who  may  remember 
by  name  a  place  called  Carrubber's  Gose.  There  Allan  Ramsay  established 
his  little  theatre.  His  own  pastoral  was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  but  it  ha.s  its 
admirers  in  those  who  love  the  Doric  language  in  which  it  is  written  ;  and 
it  is  not  without  mcnts  of  a  very  pecuhar  kind.  But,  laying  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  his  literary  merit,  Allan  was  a  good,  jovial,  honest  fellow,  who 
could  ci-ack  a  bottle  with  the  best. — "The  memory  of  Allan  Ramsay." 

Mr  Murray,  on  being  requested,  sung,  "'Twas  merry  in  the  hall,"  and 
at  the  conclusion  was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause. 

Mr  Joxes. — One  omission,  I  conceive,  has  been  made.  The  cause  of  the 
fund  has  been  ably  advocated,  but  it  is  still  susceptible,  in  my  opmion,  of 
an  additional  charm — 

Without  the  smile  froin  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh,  what  were  man? — a  world  without  a  sun. 

And  there  would  not  be  a  darker  spot  in  poetry  than  would  be  the  corner 
in  Shakesp(»are  Square,  if,  like  its  fellow,  the  Register  Office,  the  Theatre 
were  deseH  ed  by  the  ladies.    They  are,  in  fact,  our  most  attractive  stars. 
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— "  The  Pati'onesses  of  the  Theatre — the  Ladies  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh." 
This  toast  I  ask  leave  to  drink  with  all  the  honours  which  conviTiality  can 
confer. 

Mb  Patrick  Kobertson  would  be  the  last  man  willingly  to  introduce 
any  topic  calculated  to  interrupt  the  haiTQouy  of  the  evening  ;  yet  he 
felt  himself  treading  upon  ticklish  ground  when  he  approached  the  region 
of  the  Nor'  Loch.  He  a.ssured  the  company,  however,  that  he  was  not 
about  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Improvement  BiU.  They  all  knew  that, 
if  the  public  were  unanimous — if  the  consent  of  all  parties  were  obtained 
— if  the  lights  and  interests  of  everybody  were  therein  attended  to, 
saved,  reserved,  respected,  and  excepted— if  everybody  agreed  to  it — said 
finally,  a  most  essential  point,  if  nobody  opposed  it— then,  and  hi  that  case, 
and  provided  also  that  duo  intimation  were  given — the  bill  in  question 
might  pass — would  pass — or  might,  covUd,  would,  or  should  pass — ail  ex- 
penses being  defrayed — (Laughter). — Ho  was  the  advocate  of  neither  cham- 
pion, and  would  neither  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Provost,  nor  take  advantage  of  the  non-appearance  of  his  friend,  Mr 
Cockbum — (Laughter). — But,  in  the  midst  of  these  civic  broils,  there  bad 
been  elicited  a  ray  of  hope  that,  at  some  future  period,  in  Bereford  Park, 
or  some  other  place,  if  all  parties  were  consulted  and  satisfied,  and  if 
intimation  were  duly  made  at  the  Kirk  doors  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland, 
in  terms  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  provided — the  people  of  Edinburgh 
might  by  possibility  get  a  new  theatre — ^Cheers  and  laughter).  — But 
wherever  the  belKgerent  powers  might  be  pleased  to  set  down  this  new 
theatre,  he  was  sure  they  all  hoped  to  meet  the  Old  Company  in  it.  He 
should  therefore  propose— '•'  Better  accommodation  to  the  Old  Company  in 
the  new  theatre,  site  unknown." — (ilr  Robertson's  speech  was  most  humour- 
ously given,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers  and  laughter.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Wherever  the  new  theatre  is  built,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  large.  There  are  two  en-ors  which  we  commonly  commit — the  one 
arising  from  our  pride,  the  other  from  oui-  poverty.  If  there  are  twelve 
plans,  it  is  odds  but  the  largest,  without  any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  eye 
to  the  probable  expense,  is  adopted.  There  was  the  College  projected  on 
this  scale,  and  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who  sball  see  the  end  of 
it  ?  It  has  been  building  all  my  life,  and  may  probably  last  during  the 
lives  of  my  children,  and  my  children's  children.  Let  not  the  same  pro- 
phetic hymn  be  simg  when  we  commence  a  new  theatre,  which  was  per- 
formed on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  certain  editice, 
'•  Behold  the  endless  work  begun."  Play-going  folks  should  attend  some- 
what to  convenience.  The  new  theatre  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  such 
as  may  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  should  be  one  in  which  we  can  hear  our  old  friends  -^s-ith  comfort. 
It  is  better  that  a  moderate-sized  house  should  be  crowded  now  and  then, 
than  to  have  a  large  theatre  with  benches  continually  empty,  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  actors,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  spectators — (Ap- 
plause). He  then  commented  in  flattering  terms  on  the  genius  of  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  private  v.-orth,  and  concluded  by  proposing  "  The  health  of 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq." 

Immediately  afterwards  he  said  —  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  wearing  late, 
and  I  shaU  request  permission  to  retire.  Like  Pai-tridge  I  may  say,  "  Non 
sv.TiTi  qualis  eravi."  At  my  time  of  day  I  can  agree  with  Lord  Ogleby  as 
to  his  rheumatism,  and  say,  •'•'There's  a  twinge,"  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  excuse  me  for  leaving  the  Chair. — (The  worthy  Baronet  then  retired 
amidst  long,  loud,  and  rapturous  cheering.) 

!Mr  Patrick  Robertson  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by  common  accla- 
mation. 
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Gentlemen,  said  Mr  Robertson,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  fill 
a  bumper  to  the  very  brim.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  remember, 
while  he  lives,  being  present  at  this  day's  festival,  and  the  declaraticm 
made  this  night  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  chair.  That  declar- 
ation has  rent  the  veil  from  the  fortunes  of  the  Great  Unknown — a  name 
•which  must  now  merge  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Known.  It  will  he  hence- 
forth coupled  with  the  name  of  ScoTT,  which  will  become  familiar  like  a 
household  word.  We  have  heard  this  confession  fi-om  his  own  immortal 
lips — (cheering). — and  we  cannot  dwell  with  too  much,  or  too  fervent  praise^ 
on  the  merits  of  the  gi'eatest  man  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 

After  which  several  other  toasts  were  given,  and  Mr  Robertson  left  the 
room  about  half-past  eleven.  A  few  choice  spirits,  however,  rallied  round 
Captain  Broadhead  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
the  festi\'ity  was  prolonged  till  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  band  of  the  theatre  occupied  the  gallery,  and  that  of  the  7th 
Hussars  the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  chair,  whose  performances 
were  greatly  admired.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Gibb  to  state,  that  the 
dinner  was  very  handsome  (though  slowly  served  in)  and  the  wines  good. 
The  attention  of  the  Stewards  was  exemplary.  Mr  Murray  and  Mr 
Vandenhoff,  vriih  great  good  taste,  attended  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  right 
and  left,  and  wo  know  that  he  has  expressed  himself  much  gratified  by 
their  anxious  politeness  and  sedulity 
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CHAPTER    I. 
iWr  C|)r25tal  Croftangrc'^  Account  of  ic^im^clf. 

Sic  itur  ad  astia. 

"  This  is  the  path  to  heaven."  Such  is  the  ancient  motto  attached 
to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Canong-ate,  and  which  is  inscribed, 
with  greater  or  less  propriety,  upon  all  the  public  buildings,  from 
the  church  to  the  pillory,  in  the  ancient  quarter  of  Edinburgh,  which 
bears,  or  rather  once  bore,  the  same  relation  to  the  Good  Town 
that  Westminster  does  to  London,  being  still  possessed  of  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  formerly  was  dignified  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  I  may,  therefore,  with 
some  propriety  put  the  same  motto  at  the  head  of  the  literary  un- 
dertaking by  which  I  hope  to  illustrate  the  hitherto  undistinguished 
name  of  Chrystal  Croftangry. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  something  of  an  author  who 
pitches  at  such  height  his  ambitious  expectations.  The  gentle 
reader,  therefore — for  I  am  much  of  Captain  Bobadil's  humour,  and 
could  to  no  other  extend  myself  so  far — the  gentle  reader,  then,  will 
be  pleased  to  understand,  that  I  am  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  with  a  fortune,  temper,  and  person,  rather  the  worse  for 
wear.  I  have  known  the  world  for  these  forty  years,  having  written 
myself  man  nearly  since  that  period — and  I  io'not  think  it  is  much 
mended.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which  I  keep  to  myself  when  I  am 
among  younger  folk,  for  I  recollect  in  my  youth  quizzing  the  Sexa- 
genarians who  carried  back  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  state  of  society 
to  the  days  of  laced  coats  and  triple  ruffles,  and  some  of  them  to 
the  blood  and  blows  of  the  Forty-five :  therefore  I  am  cautious  in 
exercising  tlie  right  of  censorship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  acquired 
by  men  arrived  at,  or  approaching-,  the  mysterious  period  of  life 
when  the  numbers  of  seven  and  nine  multiplied  into  each  other, 
form  what  sages  have  termed  the  Grand  Climacteric. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  I 
swept  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House  with  the  skirts  of  my 
gownf(5r  the  usual  number  of  years  during  which  young;  Lairds  wero 
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ill  my  time  were  expected  to  keep  term — got  no  fees — laug-hed,  and 
made  others  laugh — drank  claret  atBayle's,  Fortune's,  and  V/alker's, 
and  eat  oysters  in  the  Covenant  Close. 

Becoming  my  own  master,  I  flung-  my  gown  at  the  bar-keeper, 
and  commenced  gay  man  on  my  own  account.  In  Edinburgh  I  ran 
into  all  the  expensive  society  which  the  place  then  afforded.  When 
1  went  to  my  house  in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  I  emulated  to  the  utmost 
the  expenses  of  men  of  large  fortune,  and  had  my  hunters,  my  first- 
rate  pointers,  my  gamecocks,  and  feeders.  I  can  more  easily  for- 
give myself  for  these  foUies,  than  for  others  of  a  still  more  blam- 
able  kind,  so  indifferently  cloaked  oyer,  that  my  poor  mother  thought 
herself  obliged  to  leave  my  habitation,  and  betake  herself  to  a  small 
inconvenient  jointure-house,  whicli  she  occupied  till  her  death.  I 
think,  however,  I  was  not  exclusively  to  blame  in  this  separation, 
and  I  believe  ray  mother  afterwards  condemned  herself  for  being 
too  hasty.  Thank  God,  the  adversity  which  destroyed  the  means  of 
continuing  my  dissipation  restored  me  to  the  affections  of  my  sur- 
viving parent. 

My  course  of  life  could  not  last.  I  ran  too  fast  to  run  long ;  and 
when  I  would  have  checked  my  career,  1  was  perha])3  too  near  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  Some  misliaps  I  prepared  by  my  own  folly, 
others  came  upon  me  unawares.  I  put  my  estate  out  to  nurse  to  a 
fat  li^Tu  of  business,  who  smothered  the  babe  lie  should  have  brought 
i)ack  to  me  in  health  and  strength,  and,  in  dispute  with  this  honest 
gentleman,  I  found,  like  a  skilful  general,  that  my  position  would  be 
most  judiciously  assumed  by  taking  it  up  near  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood.^  It  wa^  then  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  quarter, 
wliicli  my  little  work  will,  I  hone,  render  immortal,  and  grew  famil- 
iar witli  those  magnificent  wilds,  through  which  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land once  chased  the  dark-brown  deer,  but  which  were  chiefly  re- 
commended to  me  in  those  days  by  their  being  inaccessible  to  those 
metaphvsical  persons,  whom  the  law  of  the  neighbouring  country 
terms  J'ohn  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  In  short,  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  are  now  best  known  as  being  a  place  of  refuge  at  any  time 
from  all  pursuit  for  civil  debt. 

Dire  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quondam  doer  and  myself;  during 
wliich  my  motions  were  Gircurascribed,  like  those  of  some  conjured 
demon,  within  a  circle,  which,  "  beginning  at  the  northern  gate  of 
the  King's  Park,  thence  running  uorthways,  is  bounded  on  the  left 
by  the  King's  garden  wall,  and  the  gutter,  or  kennel,  in  a  line 
w'herewith  it  crosses  the  High  Street  to  the  Watergate,  and  passing 
tlirougli  the  sewer  is  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  Tennis  Court  and 
Physic  Garden,  &c.  It  then  follows  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  joins 
the  northwest  wall  of  St  Ann's  Yards,  and  going  east  to  the  clack 
mill-house,  turns  southward  to  the  turnstile  in  the  King's  Park  wall, 
and  includes  the  whole  King's  Park  within  the  Sanctuary." 

These  limit.^,  which  I  abridge  from  the  accurate  Maitland,  once 
marked  the  Girth,  or  Asylum,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
and  which,  being  still  an  appendage  to  the  royal  palace,  has  retained 
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the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  civil  debt.  One  would  think  the 
space  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  man  to  stretch  his  limbs  in,  as,  be- 
sides a  reasonable  proportion  of  level  g-round  (considering  that  the 
scene  hes  in  Scotland),  it  includes  within  its  precincts  the  mountain 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rocks  and  pasture-land  called  Salisbury 
Crags.  But  yet  it  is  inexpressible  how,  after  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed,  I  used  to  long  for  Sunday,  which  permitted  me  to  extend 
my  walk  without  limitation.  During  the  other  six  days  of  the  week 
I  felt  a  sickness  of  heart,  which,  but  for  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
hebdomadal  day  of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  have  endured.  I  expe- 
rienced the  impatience  of  a  mastiff,  who  tugs  in  vain  to  extend  the 
limits  which  his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  which  divides 
the  Sanctuary  from  the  unprivileged  part  of  the  Canongivte ;  and 
though  the  month  was  July,  and  the  scene  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  preferred  it  to  the  fresh  air  and  verdant  turf  which  I  might 
have  enjoyed  in  the  King's  Park,  or  to  the  cool  and  solemn  gloom 
of  the  portico  M'hich  surrounds  the  palace.  To  an  indifferent  per- 
son either  side  of  the  gutter  would  have  seemed  much  the  same — 
the  houses  equally  mean,  the  children  as  ragged  and  dirty,  tlie  car- 
men as  brutal,  the  whole  forming  the  same  picture  of  low  life  in  a 
deserted  and  impoverished  quarter  of  a  large  city.  But  to  me  the 
gutter,  or  kennel,  was  what  the  brook  Kedrou  was  to  Shimei; 
death  was  denounced  against  him  should  he  cross  it,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  known  to  his  wisdom  who  pronounced  the  doom,  that 
from  the  time  the  crossing  the  stream  was  deban'ed,  the  devoted 
man's  desire  to  transgress  the  precept  would  become  in*esistible, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  on  his  head  the  penalty  which 
he  had  already  justly  incurred  by  cursing  the  anointed  of  God.  For 
my  part,  all  Elysium  seemed  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  kennel, 
and  I  envied  the  little  blackguards,  who,  stopping  the  current  with 
their  little  damdikes  of  mud,  had  a  right  to  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  nasty  puddle  which  best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as  even 
to  make  an  occasional  excursion  across,  were  it  only  for  a  few  yards, 
and  felt  the  triumph  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  trespassing  in  an  orchard, 
hurries  back  again  with  a  fluttering  sensation  of  joy  and  terror, 
betwixt  the  pleasure  of  having  executed  his  purpose,  and  the  fear 
of  being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  what  I  should  have  done  incase 
of  actual  imprisonment,  since  I  could  not  bear  without  impatience 
a  restriction  which  is  comparatively  a  mere  trifle  ;  but  I  really  could 
never  answer  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  haye_  all  my 
life  hated  those  treacherous  expedients  called  mezzo-termini,  and  it 
is  possible,  with  this  disposition  I  might  have  endured  more  patiently 
an  absolute  privation  of  liberty,  than  the  more  modified  restrictions 
to  which  my  residence  in  the  Sanctuary  at  this  period  subjected  me. 
If,  however,  the  feelings  I  then  experienced  were  to  increase  in  in- 
tensity according  to  the  difference  between  a  jail  and  my  actual  con- 
dition", I  must  have  hanged  myself,  or  pined'  to  death ;  there  could 
have  been  no  other  alternative. 

Amongst  many  companions  who  forgot  and  neglected  rae,  of  course. 
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when  my  difficulties  seemed  to  be  inextricable,  I  had  one  true  friend  ; 
and  that  friend  was  a  barrister,  who  knew  the  laws  of  his  country 
well.,  and,  tracing-  fliem  up  to  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justice  in 
which  they  orig-inate,  had  repeatedly  prevented,  by  his  benevolent 
and  manly  exertions,  the  triumphs  of  selfish  cunning"  over  simplicity 
and  folly.  He  undertook  my  cause,  with  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor 
of  a  character  similar  to  his  own.  jNIy  quondam  doer  had  ensconced 
himself  chin-deep  among-  leg-al  trenches,  hornworks,  and  covered 
ways  ;  but  my  two  protectors  shelled  him  out  of  his  defences,  and  I 
was  at  length  a  free  man,  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay  wheresoever  my 
mind  listed. 

I  left  my  lodging-s  as  hastily  as  if  it  had  been  a  pest-house  :  I  did 
not  even  ston  to  receire  some  chang-e  that  was  due  to  me  on  settling 
with  my  lancllady,  and  I  saw  the  poor  woman  stand  at  her  door  look- 
ing after  my  precipitate  flight,  and  shaking  her  head  as  she  wrapped 
the  silver  which  she  was  counting  for  me  in  a  separate  ])iece  of 

Faper,  apart  from  the  store  in  her  own  moleskin  purse.  An  honest 
lighlandwoman  was  Janet  MacEvoy,  and  deserved  a  greater  remu- 
neration, had  I  possessed  the  power  of  bestowing  it.  But  my  eager- 
ness of  delight  was  too  extreme  to  pause  for  explanation  with 
Janet.  On  1  pushed  through  the  groups  of  children,  of  whose 
snorts  T  had  been  so  often  a  lazv  lounging  spectator.  I  sprung  over 
the  gutter  as  if  it  had  been  tlie  fatal  Styx,  and  I  a  ghost,  which, 
chiding  Pluto's  autliority,  was  making  its  escape  from  Limbo  lake. 
My  friend  had  difticulty  to  restrain  me  from  running  like  a  madman 
up  the  street  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  which 
soothed  me  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was  not  quite  hapi)y  until  1  found 
myself  aboard  of  a  Leitii  smack,  and,  standing  down  the  Firth  with 
ft  fair  wind,  might  snap  my  fingers  at  the  retreating  outline  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  confined. 
It  is  not  my  j)urpose  to  trace  my  future  progress  through  life. 
I  jjad  extricated  myself,  or  rather  had  been  freed  by  my  friends, 
from  the  brambles  and  thickets  of  the  law,  but,  as  befell  the  sheep 
in  the  fable,  a  great  part  of  my  fleece  was  left  behind  me.  Some- 
thing remained,  however;  1  was  in  the  season  for  exertion,  and,  as 
my  good  mother  used  to  say,  there  was  always  life  for  living  folk. 
Steru  necessity  gave  my  manhood  that  prudence  which  my  youtii 
was  ft  stranger  to.  I  faced  danger,  I  endured  fatigue,  I  sought 
foreign  climates,  and  proved  that  1  belong-cd  to  (he  nation  which  is 

f)roverbial]y  patient  of  labour  and  prodigal  of  life.  Independence, 
ike  liberty  to  Virgil's  shepherd,  came  late,  but  came  at  last,  with 
no  great  aflluence  in  its  train,  but  bringing  enough  to  support  ft 
decent  appearance  for  the  rest  of  niv  life,  and  to  induce  cousins  to 
be  civil,  and  gossips  to  say,  "  I  wonder  wlio  old  Croft  will  make  his 
heir?  lie  must  have  picked  up  something-,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  prove  more  than  folk  think  of." 

My  first  impulse  when  I  returned  home  was  to  nish  to  the  house 
of  my  benefactor,  the  only  man  who  had  in  my  distress  interested 
himself  in  my  behalf     lie  was  a  snuff'-taker.  and  it  had  been  the 

J  ride  of  my  heart  to  save  the  t;)*^  corpora  of  the  first  score  of  guineas 
could  hoard,  and  to  have  them  converted  into  as  tasteful  ft  snuff-box 
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ai5  Rundell  ar.d  Bridge  could  devise.  This  I  bad  thrust  for  security 
into  the  breast  of  my  waistcoat,  while,  impatient  to  transfer  it  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  destined,  I  hastened  to  his  house  in  Brown's 
Square.  When  the  front  of  the  house  became  visible,  a  feeling  of 
alarm  checked  me.  I  had  been  lon^^  absent  from  Scotland,  my  friend 
was  some  years  older  than  I ;  he  might  have  been  called  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  just.  I  paused,  and  gazed  on  the  house,  as  if  I  had 
hoped  to  form  some  conjecture  from  the  outward  appearance  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  family  wdthin.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
the  lower  windows  being  all  closed  and  no  one  stirring,  my  sinister 
forebodings  were  rather  strengthened.  I  regTetted  now  that  I  had 
not  made  inquiry  before  I  left  the  inn  where  I  alighted  from  the  mail- 
coach.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  so  I  hurried  on,  eager  to  know  the  best 
or  the  worst  which  I  could  learn. 

The  brass-plate  bearing  my  friend's  name  and  designation  was  still 
on  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  the  old  domestic  appeared  a 
good  deal  older,  I  thought,  than  he  ought  naturally  to  have  looked, 
considering  the  'period  of  my  absence.  "  Is  Mr  Sommerville  at 
home?"  said  I,  pressing  forward. 

"  Yes,  sii-,"  said  John,  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  my  entrance, 
"  he  is  at  home,  but " 

"  But  he  is  not  in,"  said  I.  "  I  remember  your  phrase  of  old,  John. 
Come,  I  will  step  into  his  room,  and  leave  a  line  for  him." 

John  was  obviously  embarrassed  by  my  familiarity.  I  was  some 
one,  he  saw,  whom  he  ought  to  recollect,  at  the  same  time  it  waa 
evident  he  remembered  nothing  about  me.  ■    - 

"  Ay,  sir,  my  master  is  in,  and  in  his  own  room,  but " 

I  would  not  hear  him  out,  but  passed  before  him,  towards  the  well- 
known  apartment.  A  young  lady  came  out  of  the  room  a  little  dis- 
turbed, as  it  seemed,  and  said,  "John,  what  is  the  matter?". 

"  A  gentleman,  Miss  Nelly,  that  insists  on  seeing  my  master." 

"  A  very  old  and  deeply  indebted  friend,"  said  I,  "  that  ventures  to 
press  myself  on  my  much  respected  benefactor  on  my  return  from 
abroad." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  she,  '•'  my  uncle  would  be  happy  to  see  you, 
but " 

At  this  moment,  something  was  heard  within  the  apartment  like 
the  flailing  of  a  plate,  or  glass,  and  immediately  after  my  friend's 
voice  called  angrily  and  eagerly  for  his  niece.  She  entered  the 
room  hastily,  and  so  did  I.  But  it  was  to  see  a  spectacle,  compared 
with  which  that  of  my  benefactor  stretched  on  his  bier  would  have 
been  a  happy  one. 

The  easy-chair  filled  with  cushions,  the  extended  limbs  swathed  in 
flannel,  the  M-ide  wrapping-gown  and  night-cap,  showed  illness ;  but 
the  dimmed  eye,  once  so  replete  with  living  fire,  the  blabber  lip,  whose 
dilation  and  compression  used  to  give  such  character  to  his  animated 
countenance, — the  stammering  tongue,  that  once  poured  forth  such 
floods  of  masculine  eloquence,  and  had  often  swayed  the  opinion  of 
the  sages  whom  he  addressed, — all  these  sad  symptoms  evinced  that 
my  friend  was  in  the  melancholy  condition  of  those,  in  whom  the 
principle  of  animal  life  has  unfortunately  survived  that  of  mental  in- 
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tellig"euce.  He  g-azed  a  moment  at  me,  but  then  seemed  insensible 
of  my  presence,  and  went  on — lie,  once  the  most  courteous  and  well- 
bred  ! — to  babble  uiiintellig'ible  but  violent  reproaches  against  his 
niece  and  servant,  because  he  him=elf  had  dropped  a  tea-cup  in  at- 
tempting- to  place  it  on  a  table  at  his  elbow.  His  eves  caught  a 
momentary  fire  from  his  irritation ;  but  he  struggled  in  vain  for 
words  to  express  himself  adequately,  a:j  looking  from  his  servant  to 
his  niece,  and  then  to  the  table,  he  laboured  to  explain  that  they  had 
]>laced  it  (though  it  touched  hia  chair)  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
him. 

The  young"  person,  who  had  naturally  a  resigned  Madonna-like  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  listened  to  his  impatient  chiding  with  the 
most  humble  submission,  checked  the  servant,  whose  less  delicate 
feelings  would  have  entered  on  his  justification,  and  gradually,  by  the 
sweet  and  soft  tone  of  her  voice,  soothed  to  rest  the  spirit  of  cause- 
less irritation. 

She  then  cast  a  look  towards  me,  which  expressed,  "  You  see  all 
that  remains  of  him  whom  you  call  friend,"  It  seemed  also  to  aay, 
"  Your  longer  presence  here  can  only  be  distressing  to  us  all." 

''  Forg-ive  me,  young  lft<ly,"  I  said,  as  well  as  tears  would  permit;  "I 
am  a  person  deeply  obliged  to  your  uncle.    My  name  is  Croftangry." 

"Lord !  and  that  1  should  not  hae  minded  ye,  Maister  Croftan^^ry," 
said  the  servant.  "Ay.  1  mind  my  master  liad  muckle  fash  iiDout 
your  j(^b.  I  hae  heard  liim  order  in  fresh  candles  as  midnight  chan- 
pit,  and  till't  again.  Indeed,  ye  had  aye  his  gude  word,  Mr  Croft- 
angry, for  a'  that  folks  said  about  you." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  said  the  lady,  somewhat  angrily;  and 
then  continued,  addressing  herself  to  me,  "  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  must 
be  sorry  to  see  my  uncle  in  this  state.  1  know  you  are  his  friend. 
I  have  heard  him  mention  your  name,  and  wonder  he  never  heard 
from  vou."  A  new  cnt  this,  and  it  went  to  my  heart.  But  she  con- 
tinued, '*  I  really  do  not  know  if  it  is  right  tliat  any  should— If  my 
uncle  siiould  know  you,  which  I  scarce  tliink  ])ossible,  he  would  be 

nuicli  affected ;  and  the  doctor  .says  that  any  ag^itation Jiut  here 

comes  Dr to  give  his  own  opinion." 

Dr entered.     I  had  left  him  a  middle-aged  man  ;  he  was  now 

an  elderly  one;  but  still  the  same  benevolent  Samaritan,  who  went 
abi  ut  (loiim  good,  and  thought  the  blessings  of  the  ])oor  as  good  a 
reonijM  ii>r  of  his  professional  skill  as  the  gold  of  the  rich. 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise  ;  but  the  young"  lady  said  a  word  of 
introduction  ;  and  I,  who  was  known  to  the  doctor  formerly,  hastened 
to  comnlete  it.  He  recollected  me  perfectly,  and  intimated  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  I  had  for  being-  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  his  patient.  He  gave  me  a  very  melancholy 
account  of  my  noor  friend,  drawing  me  for  that  purpose  a  little 
apart  from  the  lady.  "  The  light  of  life,"  he  said,  "  was  trembling 
in  the  socket;  he  scarcely  expected  it  would  ever  leap  up  even  into 
a  momentary  flash,  but  more  was  impossible."  He  then  stepped 
towards  hi.««  patient,  and  put  some  questions,  to  whirh  tlic  poor  in- 
valid, though  he  seemed  to  reco'aiise  the  friendly  and  familiar  voice, 
answered  only  in  a  faltering  and  uncertain  manner. 
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The  young  lady,  in  her  tiu'n,  had  drawn  back  when  the  doctor  ap- 
proached his  patient.  "You  see  hov>-  it  is  with  hira,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, addressing-  me ;  "I  have  heard  our  poor  friend,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  his  pleadings,  give  a  description  of  this  very  disease, 
which  he  compared  to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  Mezentius,  when  he 
chained  the  dead  to  the  living.  The  soul,  he  said,  is  imprisoned  in 
its  dungeon  of  flesh,  and,  though  retaining  its  natural  and  inalien- 
able properties,  can  no  more  exert  them  than  the  captive  enclosed 
within  a  prison-house  can  act  as  a  free  agent.  Alas !  to  see  hiniy 
who  could  so  well  describe  what  this  malady  was  in  others,  a  prey 
himself  to  its  infirmities !  I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  tone  of 
expression  with  which  he  summed  up  the  incapacities  of  the  para- 
lytic,— the  deafened  ear,  the  dimmed  eye,  the  crippled  limbs, — m  the 
noble  words  of  Juvenul — 

'  omni 


Membroruui  damno  major,  dementia,  quae  nee 
Nomina  servomiu,  nee  vuituin  agnoscit  amici.'  " 


As 


the  physician  repeated  these  lines,  a  flash  of  intelligence  seemed 
to  revive  in  the  invalid's  eye — sunk  again— again  struggled,  and  he 
spoke  more  intelligibly  than  before,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  eager  to 
say  something  which  he  felt  would  escape  him  unless  said  insiautl)'. 
"  A  question  of  death-bed,  a  question  of  death-bed,  doctor — a  reduc- 
tion ejc  capite  lecti — "Withering  against  Wihbus — about  the  morhus 
sonticus.  I  pleaded  the  cause  for  the  pursuer — I,  and — and — Why, 
I  shall  forget  my  own  name — I,  and — he  that  was  the  wittiest  and 
the  best-humoured  man  living " 

The  description  enabled  the  doctor  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  the 
patient  joyfully  repeated  the  name  suggested.    "  Ay,  ay,"  he  said, 

**just  he— Harry — poor  Harry ."    The  light  in  his  eye  died  away, 

and  he  sunk  back  in  his  easy-chair. 

"  You  have  now  seen  more  of  our  poor  friend,  Mr  Croftangry," 
said  the  physician,  "  than  I  dared  venture  to  promise  you :  and  now 
I  must  take  my  professional  authority  on  me,  and  ask  you  to  retire. 
Miss  SommerviHe  will,  I  am  sure,  let  you  know  if  a  moment  shoidd 
by  any  chance  occur  when  her  uncle  can  see  you." 

'  Wliat  could  I  do  ?  I  gave  my  card  to  the  young  lady,  and,  taking 
my  oflering  from  my  bosom — ''If  my  poor  friend,"  I  said,  with  ac- 
cents as  broken  almost  as  his  own,  should  ask  where  this  came  from, 
name  me :  and  say  from  the  most  obliged  and  most  gTateful  man 
alive.  Say,  the  gold  of  which  it  is  composed  was  saved  by  graius  at 
a  time,  and  was  hoarded  vrith  as  much  avarice  as  ever  was  a  miser's : 
— to  bring  it  here  I  have  come  a  thousand  miles,  and  now,  alas,  I 
find  him  thus ! " 

I  laid  the  box  on  the  table,  and  was  retiiing  with  a  lingering  step. 
The  eye  of  the  invalid  was  caught  by  it,  as  that  of  a  child  by  a  glit- 
tering'toy,  and  with  infantine  impatience  he  faltered  out  inquiries 
of  his  niece.  With  gentle  mildness  she  repeated  again  and  again 
w^ho  I  was,  and  why  I  came,  &c.  I  was  about  to  turn,  and  hasten 
fi-om  a  scene  so  painful,  when  the  physician  laid  his  hand  on  my 
sleeve — "  Stop,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  change." 

There  was,  indeed,  and  a  marked  one.    A  faiut  glow  spread  over 
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]m  pallid  features — they  seemed  to  gain  the  look  of  intelligence 
which  belongs  to  vitality— his  eye  once  more  kindled — his  lip  col- 
oured— and  drawing  himself  up  out  of  the  listless  posture  he  had 
hitherto  maintained,  he  rose  without  assistance.  The  doctor  and 
the  servant  ran  to  give  him  their  support.  He  waved  them  aside, 
and  they  were  contented  to  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  be- 
hind as  might  ensure  against  accident,  should  his  newly  acquired 
strength  decay  as  suddenly  as  it  hud  revived. 

"  My  dear  Croftangiy,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  kindness  of  other 
days,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned. — You  find  me  but  poorly — 

but  ray  little  niece  here  and  Dr are  very  kind — God  bless  you, 

my  dear  friend !  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  we  meet  iii  a  better 
world." 

I  pressed  his  extended  hand  to  my  lips— I  pressed  it  to  my  bosom 
— 1  wouhl  fain  have  flung  myself  on  my  knees  ;  but  the  doctor,  leav- 
ing the  patient  to  the  young  lady  and  the  servant,  who  wheeled  for- 
ward his  chair,  and  were  replacing  him  in  it,  hurried  me  out  of  the 
room.  "  My  dear  sir,"'  he  said,  ''you  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  you  have 
Been  our  poor  invalid  more  like  his  former  self  than  he  has  been  for 
montln,  or  than  he  may  be  perhaps  again  until  all  is  over.  The 
whole  Faculty  could  not  have  a.ssured  sucli  an  interval— I  must  see 
whether  anything  can  be  derived  from  it  to  improve  the  general 
health. — Prav,  begone.*'  Tlie  last  argument  hurried  me  from  the 
spot,  agitated  by  a  crowd  of  feeling.s,  all  of  them  painful. 

When  I  had  overcome  tlie  .shock  of  this  great  di.sanpointment,  1 
renewed  gradually  mv  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  old  companions, 
who,  though  of  infinitely  less  interest  to  my  feelings  than  my  unfor- 
tunate friend,  served  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  actual  solitude,  and 
wiio  were  not  perhaps  the  less  open  to  mv  advances  that  I  was  a 
bachelor  somewhat  stricken  in  ^ears,  newly  arrived  from  foreign 
parti?,  and  certainly  independent,  if  not  wealthy. 

I  was  considered'  as  a  tolerable  subject  of  speculation  by  some,  and 
I  could  not  be  burdensome  to  any;  1  was  therefore,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  Edinburgh  hospitality,  a  welcome  guest  in  several 
respectjible  families ;  but  I  found  no  one  who  could  replace  the  loss 
I  had  su.-!tained  in  my  best  friend  and  benefactor.  I  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  mere  comnanionship  could  give  me,  and  where  was 
I  to  look  for  it?— among  tiie  scattered  remnants  of  those  that  had 
been  my  gay  friends  of  yore? — ala.s! 

Many  a  lad  I  loved  was  dead, 
And  many  a  Inas  grown  old. 

Be.<'ide.=»,  all  community  of  ties  between  us  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
Fuch  of  former  friends  as  were  still  in  the  world  held  their  life  in  a 
different  tenor  from  what  I  did. 

.Some  had  become  misers,  and  were  as  eager  in  saving  sixpence 
a-i  ever  they  liad  been  in  spending  a  guinea.  Some  had  turned  ag- 
riculturists—their talk  was  of  oxen,  and  they  were  only  fit  coniuan- 
ions  for  graziers.  Some  stuck  to  cards,  and,  though  no  longer  deep 
gamblers,  rather  jdaycd  small  game  than  .sat  out.  This  I  particularly 
despiacd.    The  strong  impulse  of  gaming,  alas!  1  had  felt  in  my 
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time— it  is  as  intense  as  it  is  criminal ;  hut  it  produces  excitation  and 
interest,  and  I  can  conceive  how  it  should  become  a  passion  with 
strong"  and  powerful  minds.  But  to  dribble  away  life  in  exchang-ing 
hits  of  painted  pasteboard  round  a  green  table,  for  the  piddling 
concern  of  a  few  shillings,  can  only  be  excused  in  folly  or  super- 
annuation. It  is  like  riding"  on  a  rocking-horse,  where  your  utmost 
exertion  never  carries  you  a  foot  forward ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mental 
tread-mill,  where  you  are  perpetually  climbing",  but  can  never  rise 
an  inch.  From  these  hints,  my  readers  will  perceive  I  am  incapa- 
citated for  one  of  the  pleasures  of  old  ag^e,  which,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  is  not  the  least  frequent  resource  in  the  present 
day, — the  club-room  and  the  snug  hand  at  whist. 

To  return  to  my  old  companions :  Some  frequented  public  assem- 
blies, like  the  ghost  of  Beau  Nash,  or  any  other  beau  of  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  thrust  aside  by  tittering  youth,  and  pitied  by  those  of  their 
own  age.  In  line,  some  went  into  devotion,  as  the  French  term  it, 
and  others,  I  fear,  went  to  the  devil ;  a  few  found  resources  in  science 
and  letters;  one  or  two  turned  philosophers  in  a  small  way,  peeped 
into  microscopes,  and  became  familiar  with  the  fashionable  experi- 
ments of  the  day.     Some  took  to  reading ;  and  I  was  one  of  them. 

Some  grains  of  repulsion  towards  the  society  around  me — some 
painful  recollections  of  early  faults  and  follies — some  touch  of  dis- 
pleasure with  living  mankind — inclined  me  rather  to  a  study  of  an- 
tiquities, and  particularly  those  of  my  own  country.  The  reader,  if 
I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  continue  the  present  work,  will  probably 
be  able  to  judge,  in  the  course  of  it,  whether  I  have  made  any  useful 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  olden  times. 

I  owed  this  turn  of  study,  in  part,  to  the  conversation  of  my  kind 
man  of  business,  Mr  Fairscribe,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having 
seconded  the  eftbrts  of  my  invaluable  friend  in  bringing  the  cause 
on  which  my  liberty  and  the  remnant  of  my  property  depended  to 
a  favom'able  decision.  He  had  given  me  a  most  kind  reception  on 
my  return.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in  Jiis  profession  for  me  to 
intrude  on  him  often,  and  perhaps  his  mind  was  too  much  tram- 
melled with  its  details  to  permit  his  being  willingly  withdrawn  from 
them.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  person  of  my  poor  friend  Sommer- 
ville's  expanded  spirit,  and  rather  a  lawyer  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
formalists,  but  a  most  able  and  excellent  man.  When  my  estate  was 
sold,  he  retained  some  of  the  older  title-deeds,  arguing",  from  his  own 
feelings,  that  they  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  heir  of  the 
old  family  than  to  the  new  purchaser.  And  when  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  found  him  still  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  an  honour,  he  sent  to  my  lodgings  the  old  family- 
bible,  which  lay  always  on  my  father's  table,  two  or  three  other 
mouldy  volumes,  and  a  couple  of  sheep-skin  bags,  full  of  parchment 
and  papers  whose  appearance  was  by  no  means  inviting. 

The  next  time  I  shared  Mr  Fairscribe's  liospitable  dinner,  I  failed 
not  to  return  liim  due  thanks  for  his  kindness,  which  acknowledg- 
ment, indeed,  I  proportioned  rather  to  the  idea  which  1  knew  he 
entertained  of  the  value  of  such  things,  than  to  the  interest  with 
which  I  myself  regarded  them.    But  the  conrersatiou  turuing  on 
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my  family,  who  were  old  proprietors  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydes- 
dale, gradually  excited  some  interest  in  my  mind;  and  when  I  re- 
fired  to  my  solitary  parlour,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  for  a 
pedigree,  or  a  sort  of  history  of  the  family,  or  House  of  Croftangry, 
once  of  that  Ilk,  latterly  of  Glentanner.  The  discoveries  which  I 
made  shall  enrich  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Jin  Mjkl)  0ix  CJroftangrg  continued  iji^  «^torg, 

•'  WIiDt  's  property,  dear  Swift  ?    I  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter." 

Pope. 

"  Croftangry  —  Croftandrew — Croftanridge  —  Crofandgrey — for 
Ka  mony  wise  hath  the  name  been  apellit — is  weel  known  to  be  aue 
house  of  grit  antiquity ;  and  it  is  said,  that  King  Milcolunib,  or  Mal- 
colm, being  the  first  of  our  Scottish  princes  quha  removit  across  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  did  reside  and  occujn'  ane  palace  at  Edinburgh,  and 
had  there  ane  valziant  man,  who  did  him  man-service,  by  keeping 
the  croft,  or  corn-land,  which  was  tilled  for  the  convenience  of  the 
king's  household,  and  was  thence  callit  Croft-an-ri,  that  is  to  say,  the 
King  his  croft;  quhilk  place,  thougli  now  coverit  with  biggings,  ia 
to  this  day  called  Croftangry,  and  lyeth  near  to  the  royal  palace. 
And  whereas  that  some  of  those  mIio  bear  this  auld  and  hononial)le 
name  may  take  scorn  that  it  ariseth  from  the  tilling  of  the  ground, 
quhilk  men  account  a  slavish  occupation,  yet  we  ought  to  honour  the 
pleugh  and  spade,  seeing  we  all  derive  our  being  from  our  father 
Adam,  whose  lot  it  became  to  cultivate  the  earth,  in  respect  of  his 
fall  and  transgression. 

"  Also  we  have  witness,  as  weel  in  holy  writt  as  in  profane  history, 
of  the  ho-nour  in  quhilk  husbandrie  was  held  of  old,  and  how  prophets 
have  been  taken  fjom  Uic  pleugh,  and  great  captaing  raised  up  to 
defend  their  ain  countries,  sic  as  Cincinn.atus,  and  the  like,  who 
fought  not  the  common  enemy  witii  tlie  less  valiancy  that  their  arms 
had  been  exercised  in  balding  the  stilts  of  the  pleugh,  and  their 
bellicose  skill  in  driving  of  yauds  and  owsen. 

"  Likewise  there  are  sindry  honournble  families,  quhilk  are  now  of 
our  native  Scottish  nobility,  and  have  clombe  higher  up  the  brae  of 
preferment  than  what  this  house  of  Croftangry  hath  done,  quhilk 
shame  not  to  carry  in  their  warlike  shield  and  insignia  of  dignity, 
tlie  tools  and  implements  the  quhilk  their  first  fn-efathers  exercised 
in  labouring  the  croft-rig,  or,  as  the  poet  Virgilius  calletli  it 
eloquently,  in  subduing  the  soil.  And  no  doubt  this  ancient  liou«e 
of  Croftangry,  while  it  continued  to  be  called  of  that  Ilk,  produced 
many  worshipful  and  famous  patriots,  of  quhom  I  now  prajlermit 
the  names  ;  it  being  my  purpose,  if  God  shall  spare  me  life  for  sic  an 
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pious  officium,  or  duty,  to  resume  the  first  part  cf  my  narrative 
touching  the  house  of  Croftangry,  when  I  can  set  down  at  length 
the  evidents,  and  historical  witness  auent  the  facts  which  I  shall 
allege,  seeing  that  words,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  proofs,  are 
like  seed  sown  on  the  naked  rocks,  or  like  au  house  biggit  on  the 
flitting  and  faithless  sands." 

Here  I  stopped  to  draw  breath:  for  the  style  of  my  grandsire,  the 
iuditer  of  this  goodly  matter,  was  rather  lengthy,  as  our  American 
friends  say.  Indeed,  I  reserve  the  rest  of  the  piece  until  I  can 
obtain  admission  to  the  Banuatyne  Club,^  when  I  propose  to  throw 
off  an  edition,  limited  according  "to  the  rules  of  that  erudite  Society, 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript,  emblasonry  of  ilie  family  arms, 
surrounded  by  their  quartering,  and  a  handsome  disclamation  of 
family  pride,  with  iTcec  nos  noviriuis  esse  nihil,  or  Vi:c  ea  nostra 

I'OCO. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  speak  truth,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  though 
my  worthy  ancestor  puffed  vigorously  to  swell  up  the  dignity  of  his 
family,  we' have  never,  in  fact,  risen  above  the  rank  of  middling  proprie- 
tors. "  The  estate  of  Glentanner  came  to  us  by  the  intermarriage  of 
my  ancestor  with  Tib  Sommeril,  termed  by  the  Southrons  Somraer- 
viile,^  a  daughter  of  that  noble  house,  but  I  fear  on  what  my  great- 
grandsire  calls  "'the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket."  Her  husband, 
Gilbert,  was  killed  fighting,  as  the  Inquisitio  iJOst  raortem  has  it, 
"  siib  vexillo  regis-,  apucl  prceliwn  juxta  Branxion,  lie  Flodden^ 

We  had  our  share  in  other  national  misfortunes — were  forteiteJ, 
like  Sir  John  Colville  of  the  Dale,  for  following  our  betters  to  the 
field  of  Langside ;  and,  in  the  contentious  times  of  the  last  Stewarts, 
we  were  severely  fined  for  harbouring  and  resetting  iutercommuned 
ministers  ;  and  narrowly  escaped  giving  a  martyr  to  the  Calendar  of 
the  Covenant,  in  the  person  of  the  falher  of  our  family  historian. 
He  "  took  the  sheaf  from  the  mare,"  however,  as  the  MS.  expresses 
it,  and  agreed  to  accept  of  the  terms  of  pardon  offered  by  govern- 
ment, and  sign  the  bond,  in  evidence  he  would  give  no  farther 
ground  of  offence.  My  grandsire  glosses  over  his  father's  back- 
sliding as  smoothly  as  he  can,  and  comforts  himself  with  ascribing 
his  want  of  resolution  to  his  unwillingness  to  wreck  the  ancient  name 
p.nd  family,  and  to  permit  his  lands  and  lineage  to  fall  under  a  doom 
of  forfeiture. 

'•'And  indeed,"  said  the  venerable  compiler,  ''as,  praised  be  God, 
we  seldom  meet  in  Scotland  with  these  belly-gods  and  voluptuaries, 
Avhilk  are  unnatural  enough  to  devour  their  patrimony  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  forbears  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  so  that 
they  come,  with  the  prodigal  son,  to  the  husks  and  the  swine-trough; 
and  as  I  have  the  less  to  dreid  the  existence  of  such  unnatural 
Neroes  in  mine  own  family  to  devour  the  substance  of  their  own 
house  like  brute  beasts  out  of  mere  gluttouie  and  Epicurishnesse,  so 
I  need  only  warn  mine  descendants  against  over  hastily  meddling 

1  See  Note  C.     The  Bannatyne  Club, 
'  See  Note  D.    The  Sojnmervill^. 
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with  the  mutations  in  state  and  in  reli«iion,  whicli  have  been  near- 
hand  to  the  bring'ing'  this  poor  liouse  of  Croftang^ry  to  perdition,  as 
we  have  shown  more  than  once.  And  albeit  I  would  not  that  my 
successors  sat  still  alto<?-ether  when  called  on  by  their  duty  to  Kirk 
and  King",  yet  I  would  have  them  wait  till  stron,c:er  and  wealthier 
men  than  themselves  were  up.  so  that  either  they  may  have  the 
better  chance  of  ijetting-  throug-h  the  day ;  or,  failing-  of  that,  tlic 
conquering-  party  having  some  fatter  quarry  to  live  upon,  may,  like 
gorged  hawks,  spare  the  smaller  game." 

There  was  something-  in  this  conclusion  which  at  first  reading- 
piqued  me  extremely,  and  I  was  so  unnatural  as  to  curse  the  whole 
concern,  as  poor,  bald,  pitiful  trash,  in  which  a  silly  old  man  was 
saymg-  a  g-reat  deal  about  nothing  at  all.  Nay,  my  first  impression 
was  to  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  the  rather  that  it  reminded  me,  in  no 
very  flattering-  manner,  of  the  loss  of  the  familv  property,  to  which 
the  compiler  of  the  history  was  so  much  attached,  in  the  very  manner 
which  he  most  severely  reprobated.  It  even  seemed  to  my  aggrieved 
feelings,  that  liis  unprescient  gaze  on  futurity,  in  which  he  could  not 
anticinate  the  folly  of  one  of  his  descend.ants,  who  should  throw  away 
the  whole  inheritance  in  a  few  years  of  idle  expense  and  folly,  was 
meant  as  a  personal  incivility  to  myself,  though  written  fifty  or  sixty 
years  before  I  was  born. 

A  little  reflection  made  me  ashamed  of  tliis  feeling-  of  impatience, 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  even,  concise,  yet  tremulous  hand  in  which 
the  manuscript  was  written,  I  could  not  help  thinking-,  according-  to 
an  opinion  1  have  heard  seriously  maintained,  that  something  of  a 
man's  character  may  be  conjectured  from  his  handwriting.  That 
neat,  but  crowded  and  constrained  small  liand,  argued  a  man  of  a 
good  conscience,  well-regulated  passions,  and,  to  use  liis  own  phrase, 
an  upright  walk  in  life ;  but  it  also  indicated  narrowness  of  spirit, 
inveterate  i)rojudice,  and  hinted  at  some  degree  of  intolerance, 
which,  though  not  natural  to  the  disposition,  had  arisen  out  of  a 
limited  education.  The  passages  from  Scripture  and  the  classics, 
rather  profusely  than  hajipily  introduced,  and  written  in  a  half-text 
character  to  mark  their  importance,  illustrated  that  peculiar  sort  of 
pedantry  which  always  considered  tlie  argument  as  gained,  if  secured 
hy  a  nuotation.  Then  the  flourished  capital  letters,  wliich  orna- 
mented the  commencement  of  each  paragraph,  and  the  name  of  his 
family  and  of  his  ancestors,  whenever  these  occurred  in  the  i)iig-c,  do 
they  not  express  forcibly  the  pride  and  sense  of  importance  with 
which  the  author  undertook  and  accomplished  his  task  ?  I  per- 
suaded myself  the  whole  was  so  complete  a  portrait  of  the  man,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  a  more  undutiful  act  to  have  defaced  his 
picture,  or  even  to  have  disturbed  his  bones  in  liis  coftin,  than  to 
destroy  his  manuscrii)t.  I  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  presenting  it 
to  Mr  Fairscribe;  but  that  confounded  passage  about  the  i)nKligal 
and  swine-trough — I  settled  at  last  it  was  as  well  to  lock  it  up  in  my 
own  bureau,  with  the  intention  to  look  at  it  no  more. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  that  the  subject  began  to  sit  nearer 
my  heart  tiian  I  was  aware  of,  and  I  fomul  myself  repeatedly  engag-ed 
in  reading  descriptions  of  farms  which  were  no  longer  mine,  and 
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boundaries  which  marked  the  property  of  others.  A  love  of 
the  natale  solum,  if  Swift  be  right  in  translating"  these  words, 
"family  estate,"  began  to  awaken  in  my  bosom;  the  recollections  of 
my  own  youth  adding  little  to  it,  save  what  was  connected  with 
field-sports.  A  career  of  pleasure  is  unfavourable  for  acquiring  a 
taste  for  natural  beauty,  and  still  more  so  for  forming  associations 
of  a  sentimental  kind,  connecting  us  with  the  inanimate  objects 
around  us. 

I  had  thought  little  about  my  estate,  while  I  possessed  and  waa 
wasting  it,  unless  as  affording  the  rude  materials  out  of  which  a 
certain  inferior  race  of  creatures,  called  tenants,  were  bound  to  pro- 
duce (in  a  greater  quantity  than  they  actually  did)  a  certain  return 
called  rent,  which  was  destined  to  supply  my  expenses.  This  was 
my  general  view  of  the  matter.  Of  particular  places,  I  recollected 
that  Garval-hill  was  a  famous  piece  of  rough  upland  pasture,  for 
rearing  young  colts,  and  teaching  them  to  throw  their  feet, — that 
Minion-burn  had  the  finest  yellow  trout  in  the  country,— that  Seggy- 
cleugh  was  unequalled  for  woodcocks,  —  that  Bengibbert-moors 
afforded  excellent  moorfowl-shooting,  and  that  the  clear  bubbling 
fountain  called  the  Harper's  Well,  was  the  best  recipe  in  the  world 
on  a  morning  after  a  Hard-go  with  my  neighbour  fox-hunters.  Stil' 
"these  ideas  recalled,  by  degrees,  pictures  of  whicli  I  had  since  learned 
\o  appreciate  the  merit — scenes  of  silent  loneliness,  where  extensive 
moors,  undulatiiig  into  wild  hillsj  were  only  disturbed  by  the  whistle 
of  the  plover,  or  the  crow  of  the  heath-cock ;  wild  ravines  creeping 
up  into  mountains,  filled  with  natural  wood,  and  which,  when  traced 
downwards  along  the  path  formed  by  shepherds  and  nutters,  were 
found  gradually  to  enlarge  and  deepen,  as  each  formed  a  channel  to 
its  own  brook,  sometimes  bordered  by  steep  banks  of  earth,  often 
with  the  more  romantic  boundary  of  naked  rocks  or  Clio's,  crested 
with  oak,  mountain-ash,  and  hazel, — all  gratifying  the  eye  the  more 
that  the  scenery  was,  from  the  bare  nature  of  the  comitry  around, 
totally  unexpected. 

I  had  recollections,  too,  of  fair  and  fertile  holms,  or  level  plains, 
extending  between  the  wooded  banks  and  the  bold  stream  of  the 
Clyde,  which,  coloured  like  pure  amber,  or  rather  having  the  hue  of 
the  pebbles  called  Cairngorm,  rushes  over  sheets  of  rock  and  beds 
of  gravel,  inspiring  a  species  of  awe  from  the  few  and  faithless  fords 
which  it  presents,  and  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents,  now  dimin- 
ished by  the  number  of  bridges.  These  alluvial  holms  were  fre- 
quently bordered  by  triple  and  quadruple  rows  of  large  trees,  which 
gracefully  marked  their  boundary,  and  dipped  their  long  arms  into 
the  foaming  stream  of  the  river.  Other  places  I  remembered,  which 
had  been  described  by  the  old  huntsman  as  the  lodge  of  tremendous 
wild-cats,  or  the  spot  where  tradition  stated  the  mighty  stag  to  have 
been  brought  to  bay,  or  where  heroes,  whose  might  was  now  as  much 
forgotten,  were  said  to  have  been  slain  by  surprise,  or  in  battle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  finished  landscapes  became 
visible  before  the  eyes  of  my  imagination,  as  the  scenery  of  the  stage 
is  disclosed  by  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  I  have  said,  that  I  had 
looked  upon  the  country  around  me,  during  the  hurried  and  dissi- 
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pated  period  of  my  life,  with  the  eyes  indeed  of  my  body,  but  without 
those  of  my  understanding".  It  was  piece  by  piece,  as  a  child  picks 
out  its  lesson,  that  I  began  to  recollect  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
had  once  surrounded  me  in  the  home  of  my  forefathers.  A  natural 
taste  for  them  must  have  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  m^-  heart,  which 
awakened  when  I  wasTin  foreign  countries,  and  becommg"  by  deg-rees 
a  favourite  passion,  gradually  turned  its  eves  inwards,  and  ransacked 
the  neglected  stores  which  my  memory  had  involuntarily  recorded, 
and  when  excited,  exerted  herself  to  collect  and  to  complete. 

I  beg-an  now  to  regret  more  bitterly  than  ever  the  havin<?  fooled 
awav  my  family  property,  the  care  and  improvement  of  which,  I  saw, 
might  have  afforded  an  agreeable  employment  for  my  leisure,  which 
only  went  to  brood  on  oast  misfortunes,  and  increase  useless  repin- 
ing. "  Had  but  a  single  farm  been  reserved,  however  small,"  said  I, 
one  day  to  Mr  Fairscribc,  "  I  should  have  had  a  place  I  could  call 
my  home,  and  something  that  I  could  call  business." 

"  It  mi^ht  liave  been  managed,"  answered  Fairscribe ;  "  and  for 
my  part,  I  inclined  to  keep  the  mansion-house,  mains,  and  some  of 

the  old  family  acres  together ;  but  both  Mr and  you  were  of 

opinion  that  the  money  would  be  more  useful." 

"  True,  true,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  "  I  was  a  fool  tlicn,  and  did 
not  think  I  could  incline  in  bo  Glentjinner  with  £200  or  £300  a-year, 
instead  of  Glentau'  N.  I  was  then  a  hau^-hty, 

pettish,  ignorant,  ti  '()ttish  laird;  and  tnink- 

mg  my  imaginary  consequence  altogether  ruined,  I  cared  not  how 
soon,  or  how  absolutely,  I  was  rid  of  everything  that  recalled  it  to 
my  own  memory,  or  that  of  others." 

"  And  now  it  is  like  you  have  changed  your  mind  ?  "  said  Fair- 
scribe.  "Well,  fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce  the  terra  upon  us;  but 
I  think  she  may  allow  you  to  revise  your  condescendence." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  ray  good  friend  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  Fairscribc.  "  there  is  ill-luck  in  averring  till  one  is 
sure  of  his  fart«.  I  will  look  back  on  a  file  of  newspapers,  and  to- 
morrow you  s\  •  from  me;  come,  help  yourself— I  have  seen 
you  fill  your  c  r." 

"And  shall  st-e  i  -^aid  I,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  our 

bottle  of  claret;  *' ;  is  capital,  and  so  shall  our  toast  be — To 

your  fireside,  my  good  friend.  And  now  we  shall  go  beg  a  Scots 
soil''"  without  foreii-^"  '.....(.j^  from  my  little  siren  Miss  Katie." 

The  next  day  ai  y  I  received  a  parcel  from  Mr  Fairscribc 

with  a  newspaper  cu..:..  ^u,  among  the  advertisements  of  which,  one 
was  marked  with  a  cross  as  requiring  my  attention.  I  read  to  my 
Burprise — 

"desirable  estate  fob  sale. 

"  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  will  be  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  New  Sessions  Houfjc  of  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th  November,  18—,  all  and  whole  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ulen- 
tanner,  now  called  Castle-Trcddles,  Ivuig  in  the  Middle  Ward  of 
Clydesdale,  and  shire  of  Lanark,  witn  the  teiads,  parsonage,  and 
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vicarag-e,  fishing's  in  the  Clyde,  woods,  mosses,  moors,  and  pastur- 
&ges,"  &c.  &c. 

The  advertisement  went  on  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  soil, 
situation,  natural  beauties,  and  capabilities  of  improvement,  not  for- 
getting- its  being"  a  freehold  estate,  with  the  particular  polypus  capa- 
city of  being-  sliced  up  into  two,  three,  or,  with  a  little  assistance, 
four  freehold  qualifications,  and  a  liint  that  the  county  was  likely  to 
be  eagerly  contested  between  two  g-reat  families.  The  upset  price 
at  which  •'*'  the  said  lands  and  barony  and  others  "  were  to  be  exposed, 
was  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  proven  rental,  which  was  about  a 
fourth  more  than  the  property  had  fetched  at  the  last  sale.  This, 
which  was  mentioned,  I  suppose,  to  show  the  improvable  character 
of  the  land,  would  have  given  another  some  pain ;  but  let  me  speak 
truth  of  myself  in  good  as  in  evil — it  pained  not  me.  I  was  only 
angry  that  Fairscribe,  who  knew  something  generally  of  the  extent 
of  my  funds,  should  have  tantalised  me  by  sending  me  information 
that  my  family  property  was  in  the  market,  since  he  must  have 
known  that  the  price  was  far  out  of  my  reach. 

But  a  letter  dropped  from  the  parcel  on  the  floor,  which  attracted 
my  eye,  and  explained  the  riddle.  A  client  of  Mr  Fairscribe's,  a 
moneyed  man,  thought  of  buying  Glentanner,  merely  as  an  invest- 
ment of  money — it  was  even  unlikely  he  would  ever  see  it ;  and  so 
the  price  of  the  whole  being  some  thousand  pounds  beyond  what 
cash  he  had  on  hand,  this  accommodating  Dives  would  gladly  take  a 
partner  in  the  sale  for  any  detached  farm,  and  would  make  no  objec- 
tion to  its  including  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  estate  in  point  of 
beauty,  provided  the  price  was  made  adequate.  Mr  Fairscribo 
would  take  care  I  was  not  imposed  on  in  the  matter,  and  said  in  his 
card,  he  believed,  if  I  really  wished  to  make  such  a  purchase,  I  had 
better  go  out  and  look  at  the  premises,  advising  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  a  strict  incognito ;  an  advice  somewhat  superfluous, 
since  I  am  naturally  of  a  reserved  disposition* 


CHAPTER    m. 
^t  ©roftangrg,  inter  alia,  i^cbi^it^  Gkntaniwt. 

Then  sing  of  stage-coaches, 
And  fear  no  reproaches 

For  riding  in  one ; 
But  daily  be  jogging, 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging, 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging, 

The  coachman  drives  on. 

FABQ0HAR. 

Disguised  in  a  grey  surtoiit  which  had  seen  service,  a  white  castor 
on  my  head,  and  a  stout  Indian  cane  in  my  hand,  :he  next  week  saw 
me  on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach  driving  to  the  westward. 
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I  liko  mail-coaches,  and  I  hate  them.  I  like  them  for  ray  conve- 
nience, hut  I  detest  them  for  setting-  the  whole  world  a-g-adding-,  in- 
stead of  sitting  quietly  still  minding  their  own  business,  and  preserv- 
ing- the  stamp  or  originality  of  character  which  nature  or  education 
may  have  impressed  on  tfiem.  Oft*  they  g-o,  jingling-  against  each 
other  in  the  rattling  vehicle  till  they  liave  no  more  variety  of  stamp 
in  them  than  so  many  smooth  shilling's — the  same  even  in  their 
"Welsh  wig-3  and  great-coats,  each  without  more  individuality  than 
belongs  to  a  partner  of  the  company,  as  the  waiter  calls  them,  of  the 
North  coach. 

Worthy  Mr  Piper,  best  of  contractors  wlio  ever  furnished  four 
framnal  jades  for  public  use,  I  bless  you  when  I  set  out  on  a  journey 
myself;  the  neat  coaches  under  your  contract  render  the  inter, 
course,  from  Johnie  Groat's  House  to  liadykirk  and  Cornhill  Bridge, 
safe,  pleasant,  and  cheap.  But  Mr  Piper,  you,  who  are  a  shrewd 
arithmetician,  did  it  ever  occur  lo  you  to  calculate  how  many  fools' 
lieads,  which  might  have  produced  an  idea  or  two  in  the  year,  if 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet,  get  effectually  addled  by  jolting  to  and 
fro  in  these  flying  chariots  of  yours  ;  liow  many  decent  countrymen 
become  conceited  bumpkins  ufi'er  a  cattle-show  dinner  in  the  capital, 
which  they  could  not  have  attended  save  for  your  means ;  liow  many 
decent  country  parsons  return  critics  and  snouters.  by  way  of  import- 
ing tlie  newest  tjvste  from  Edinburgh  ?  Ami  iiow  will  your  conscience 
answer  one  dav  for  carrying  so  many  bonny  la».ses  to  barter  modesty 
for  conceit  anil  levity  at  the  metropolitan  Vanity  Fair? 

Consider,  too,  the  low  rate  to  wliich  you  reduco  human  intellect. 
I  do  not  believe  your  habitual  customers  have  tlu'ir  ideas  more  en- 
larged than  one  of  your  coach-horses.  They  /.nou-Ji  the  road,  like 
the  English  postilion,  and  they  know  nothing  beside.  They  date, 
like  the  carriers  at  Oadsh ill,  from  the  death  of  John  Ostler;^  the 
succession  of  guards  forms  a  dynasty  in  their  eyes ;  coachmen  are 
their  ministers  of  state,  and  an  upset  is  to  them  a  greater  inci- 
dent than  a  change  of  adniinistration.  Their  onlv  point  of  interest 
on  the  road  is  to  save  the  lime,  and  see  whether  tfie  coach  keeps  the 
hour.  This  is  surely  a  miscr.able  de/jradation  of  human  intellect. 
Take  my  advice,  my  good  sir,  and  disinterestedly  contrive  that  once 
or  twice  a-quarter  your  most  dexterous  whip  shall  overturn  a  coacli- 
ful  of  the  superfluous  travellers,  in  terrorem  to  those  who,  as  Horace 
says,  '*  deliglit  in  the  dust  raised  by  vour  chariots." 

Your  current  and  customary  mail  coach  passenger,  too,  gets  abo- 
minably selfish,  schemes  successfully  for  the  best  seat,  the  freshest 
cp^,  the  right  cut  of  the  sirloin.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  death  to 
all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life,  and  goes  a  great  way  to  de- 
moralise tiie  cliaracter,  and  cause  it  to  retrograde  to  barbarism.  You 
allow  us  excellent  dinners,  but  only  twenty  minutes  to  eat  them  ;  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  Bashful  beav.ty  sits  on  the  one  side  of  us, 
timid  chililhood  on  thcotlier;  respectable,  yet  somewhat  feeble  old 
age  is  placed  on  our  front;  and  all  require  those  acts  of  politeness 
which  ought  to  put  every  degree  upou  a  level  at  the  convivial  board. 

1  See  the  opening  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Shakespeare's  lirnry  IF, 
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But  hfive  we  time — we  tlie  strong-  and  active  of  the  party — to  perform 
the  duties  of  tlie  table  to  the  more  retired  and  bashful,  to  whom 
these  little  attentions  are  due?  The  lady  should  be  pressed  to  her 
chicken — the  old  man  helped  to  his  favourite  and  tender  slice — the 
child  to  his  tart.  But  not  a  fraction  of  a  minute  have  we  to  bestow 
on  any  other  person  than  ourselves;  and  the  prat-prut — tut-tut  of 
the  guard's  discordant  note,  summons  us  to  the  coach,  the  weaker 
party  hanng  gone  without  their  dinner,  and  the  able-bodied  and 
active  threatened  with  indigestion,  from  having-  swallowed  victuals 
like  a  Lei'stershire  clown  bolting  bacon. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  I  am  speaking  of,  I  lost  my  break- 
fast, sheerly  from  obeying  the  commands  of  a  respectable-looking 
old  lady,  who  once  required  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  another  time 
to  help'the  tea-kettle.  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  she  was  liter- 
ally an  old  Stager,  who  laughed  in  lier  sleeve  at  my  complaisance ; 
so  that  I  have  bworn  in  my  secret  soul  revenge  upon  her  sex,  and 
all  such  errant  damsels  of  whatever  age  and  degree,  whom  I  may 
encounter  in  my  travels.  I  mean  all  this  without  the  least  ill- 
will  to  my  friend  the  contractor,  who,  I  think,  has  approached  as 
near  as  any  one  is  like  to  do  towards  accomplishing  the  modest 
wish  of  the  Amatus  and  Amata  of  the  Peri  Bathous, 

Ye  god.s.  annihilate  but  time  and  space. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

I  intend  to  give  Mr  P.  his  full  reveng-e  when  I  come  to  discuss 
the  more  recent  enormity  of  steamboats ;  meanwhile,  I  shall  only 
say  of  both  these  modes  of  couveyance,  that 

There  is  do  liting  with  them  or  withoat  them. 

I  am  perhaps  more  critical  on  the mail-coach  on  this  particu- 
lar occasion,  that  I  did  not  meet  all  the  respect  from  the  worshipful 
company  in  his  Majesty's  carriage  that  I  thmk  I  was  entitled  to.  I 
must  say  it  for  myself,  that  I  bear,  in  my  ov\-n  opinion  at  least,  not  a 
vulgar  point  about  me.  My  face  has  seen  service,  but  there  is  still  a 
good  set  of  teeth,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  quick  grey  eye,  set  a  little 
too  deep  under  the  eyebrow;  and  a  cue  of  the  kind  once  called  mili- 
tary, may  serve  to  show  that  my  civil  occupations  have  been  some- 
times mixed  with  those  of  war.  Nevertheless,  two  idle  young  fellows 
in  the  vehicle,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  it,  were  so  much' amused  with 
the  deliberation  which  I  used  in  ascending  to  the  same  place  of  emin- 
ence, that  I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pull  them  up  a 
little.  And  I  was  in  no  good-humour,  at  an  unsuppressed  laugh  fol- 
lowing my  descent,  when  set  down  at  the  angle,  where  a  cross-road, 
striking  off  from  the  main  one,  led  me  towards  Glentanner,  from 
which  I  was  still  nearly  five  miles  distant. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  preferring  ascents  to  sloughs, 
was  led  in  a  straight  line  over  height  and  hollow,  through  moor  and 
dale.  Every  object  around  me,  as  I  passed  them  in  succession,  re- 
minded me  of  old  days,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  with  them  possible.     Unattended,  on  foot,  with  a  small 
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bundle  in  my  hand,  deemed  scarce  sufficient  good  company  for  the 
two  shabby-g-enteels  with  whom  I  liad  been  lately  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  mail-coach,  I  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
young'  prodig-al  wlio  lived  with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the  land, 
and  who,  thirty  years  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  have  been 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  that  had  been  victor  for  a  plate,  or  smoking 
along  in  his  travelling  chaise-and-four.  My  sentiments  were  not 
less  changed  than  my  condition.  I  could  quite  well  remember,  that 
my  ruling  sensation  in  the  days  of  heady  youth,  was  a  mere  school- 
boy's eagerness  to  get  farthest  forward  in  the  race  in  which  I  had 

engaged ;  to  drink  as  many  bottles  as ;  to  be  tliought  as  good  a 

judge  of  a  horse  as ;  to  have  the  knowing  cut  of 's  jacket. 

These  were  "thy  gods,  O  Israel! 

Now  I  was  a  mere  looker-on  ;  seldom  an  unmoved,  and  sometimes 
an  angry  spectator,  but  still  a  spectator  only,  of  the  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. I  felt  liow  little  my  opinion  was  valued  by  those  engaged  in 
the  busy  turmoil,  vet  I  exercised  it  with  the  profusion  of  an  old  law- 
yer retired  from  his  ])rofession,  who  thrusts  himself  into  his  neigh- 
bour's aflairs,  and  gives  advice  where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under 
pretence  of  lovin"-  the  crack  of  the  whip. 

I  came  amid  tliesc  reflections  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  wl  ich  I 
expected  to  see  Glentanncr;  a  modest-looking  yet  comfortable  house, 
its  walls  covered  with  the  most  productive  fruit-trees  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  screened  from  the  most  stormy  quarters  of  the  hori- 
zon by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood,  which  overhung  the  neighbouring 
liiil.  The  house  was  gone ;  a  great  part  of  the  wood  was  felled ;  and 
instead  of  the  gentleman-like  mansion,  shrouded  and  embosomed 
among  its  old  hereditary  trees,  stood  Castle-Treddlcs,  a  huge  lump- 
ing four-si^uare  pile  of  freestone,  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for  a 
f)altry  edging  of  decayed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an  impoverished 
awn  stretched  before  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting  deep-green 
tapestry,  enamelled  witli  daisies,  and  with  crowsfoot  and  cowslips, 
showed  an  extent  of  nakedness,  raked,  indeed,  and  levelled,  but 
where  the  sown  gra-sses  had  failed  with  drought,  and  tiie  earth, 
retaining  its  natural  complexion,  seemed  nearly  as  brown  and  bare 
as  when  it  was  newly  dug  up. 

The  house  was  a  lar;^e  fabric,  which  pretended  to  its  name  of  Castle 
only  from  the  front  wmdows  being  finished  in  acute  Gothic  arches 
(benig,  by  the  way,  the  very  reverse  of  the  castellated  style),  and 
each  an;^le  graced  with  a  turret  about  the  size  of  a  pei)per-box.  In 
every  other  respect  it  resembled  a  large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat 
burgess,  had  taken  a  walk  to  the  country  on  a  holiday,  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  an  eminence  to  look  around  it.  The  bright-red  colour 
of  the  freestone,  the  size  of  the  building,  the  formality  of  its  shape, 
and  awkwardness  of  its  position,  harmonised  as  ill  with  the  sweeping 
Clyde  in  frr>nt,  and  the  bubbling  brook  which  danced  down  on  the 
right,  as  the  fat  civic  form,  with  busliv  wig,  ^'•old-headed  cane, 
maroon -coloured  coat,  and  mottled  silk  stockings,  would  have 
accorded  with  the  wild  and  magnificent  scenery  of  Corehouse  Linn. 

I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  desertion  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  place  was  going  to 
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decay  without  having  been  inhabited.  There  were  about  the  man- 
sion, though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow  mouldering  touches  of  time, 
which  communicate  to  buildings,  as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of 
reverence,  while  depriving  them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  The  dis- 
concerted schemes  of  the  Laird  of  Castle-Treddles,  had  resembled 
fruit  that  becomes  decayed  without  ever  having  ripened.  Some  win- 
dows broken,  others  patched,  others  blocked  up  with  deajs,  gave  a 
disconsolate  air  to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  There  Vanity  had 
purposed  to  fix  her  seat,  but  was  anticipated  by  Poverty." 

To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length  admitted 
by  an  old  labourer.  The  house  contained  every  contrivance  for 
luxm'y  and  accommodation ; — the  kitchens  were  a  model,  and  there 
were  hot  closets  on  the  office  staircase,  that  the  dishes  might  not 
cool,  as  our  Scottish  phrase  goes,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  hall. 
But  instead  of  the  genial  smell  of  good  cheer,  these  temples  of 
Comus  emitted  the  damp  odour  of  sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  large 
cabinets  of  cast-iron  looked  like  the  cages  of  some  feudal  Bastile. 
The  eating-room  and  drawing-room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were 
magnificent  apartments,  the  ceilings  fretted  and  adorned  with  stucco- 
work,  which  already  was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others 
damp  and  mouldering;  the  wood  panelling  was  shrunk  and  warped 
and  cracked ;  the  doors,  which  had  been  bung  for  more  than  two 
years,  were,  nevertheless,  already  s\viuging  loose  from  their  hinges. 
Desolation,  in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had  never  been;  and  the 
want  of  all  the  usual  means  to  preserve,  was  fast  performing  the 
work  of  decay. 

The  story  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr 
Treddles,  senior,  who  bought  the  estate,  was  a  cautious  money-mak- 
ing person ;  his  son,  still  embarked  in  commercial  speculations,  de- 
sired at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence,  and  to  increase  it.  He 
incurred  gi-eat  expenses,  amongst  which  this  edifice  was  to  be  num- 
bered. To  suppoVt  this  he  speculated  boldly,  and  unfortunately ; 
and  thus  the  whole  history  i3  told,  which  may  serve  for  more  places 
than  Glentanner. 

Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom  as  I  loitered 
in  these  deserted  apartments,  scarce  hearing  what  my  guide  said  to 
me  about  the  size  and  destination  of  each  room.  The  fj^t  senti- 
ment, I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  one  of  gratified  spite.  My  patrician 
pride  was  pleased,  that  the  mechanic,  who  had  not  thought  the 
house  of  the  Croftangrys  sufficiently  good  for  him,  had  now  experi- 
enced a  fall  in  his  turn.  My  next  thought  was  as  mean,  though  not 
so  malicious.  "  I  have  had  the  better  of  this  fellow,"  thought  I ;  "  if 
I  lost  the  estate,  I  at  least  spent  the  price ;  and  ilr  Treddles  haa  lost 
his  among  paltry  commercial  engagements." 

"Wretch !  "  said  the  secret  voice  within,  "darest  thou  exult  in  thy 
shame  ?  Recollect  how  thy  youth  and  fortune  were  wasted  in  those 
years,  and  triumph  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  existence  which 
levelled  thee  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Bethink  thee,  how  this 
poor  man's  vanity  gave  at  least  bread  to  the  labourer,  peasant,  and 
citizen;  and  his  profuse  expenditure,  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground, 
refreshed  the  lowly  herbs  and  plants  wliere  it  fell.     But  thou !  whom 
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hast  tliou  enriched,  during-  thy  career  of  extravag'ance,  save  those 
brokers  of  the  devil,  vintners,  panders,  gamblers,  and  horse-jockeys?" 
The  anguish  produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong  that  I  put 
my  hand  suddenly  to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege  a  sud- 
den meo'rim  to  my  attendant,  in  apology  for  the 'action,  and  a  slight 
groan  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

I  then  made  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more  philosophi- 
cal current,  and  muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to  lull  any  more 
painful  thoughts  to  rest — 

Nunc  ager  Umhreni  siii  nominf,  nvptr  OfelU 
Dictus,  erit  n-uUi  proprivs  ;  sed  cfdit  in  us^tm 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.  Quocirca  viviie  fortes, 
Fortiaque  adrersis  opponite  pectora  rtbus.  1 

In  my  anxiety  to  fix  the  philosophical  precept  in  my  mind,  I  recited 
the  last  line  aloud,  which,  joined  to  my  previous  agitation,  I  after- 
wards found  became  the  cause  of  a  report,  that  a  mad  schoolmaster 
liad  come  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  idea  in  his  head  of  buying^ 
Castle-Treddlcs. 

As  I  saw  my  companion  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  me,  I  asked 
where  I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whoso  hands  wore  left  the  map  of 
the  estate,  and  other  particulars  connected  with  the  sale.  The 
agent  who  had  this  in  possession,  I  was  told,  lived  at  the  town  of 

;  which  I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew  well,  was  distant  fivo 

miles  and  a  bittock,  which  may  pass  in  a  country  where  they  are  les| 
lavish  of  their  land,  for  two  or  three  more.  Reing  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  fatigue  of  walking  so  far,  I  inquired  if  a  horse,  or  any  sort  of 
a  carriage,  was  to  be  had,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  But,"  said  my  cicerone,  "you  may  halt  a  blink  till  next  morning 
%t  the  Treddles  Arms,  a  very  decent  house,  scarce  a  mile  off.' 

"  A  new  house,  I  suppose  ?  "  replied  I. 

"  Na,  it's  a  new  public,  but  its  an  auld  house:  it  was  aye  the 
Leddy's  jointure-house  in  the  Croftangry-folk's  time;  but  Mr  Tred- 
dlos  has  fitted  it  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  country.  Poor  man, 
he  was  a  public-spiriteil  man  when  he  had  the  means." 

"  Duntarkin  a  public-house  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Ay,"  said  the  follow,  surprised  at  my  naming  tlie  place  by  its 
former  title,  "ye'll  hae  been  in  this  country  before,  I'm  tninking?" 

"  Long  since,"  I  replied — "  and  there  is  good  accommodation  at 
•what-d'ye-call-'em  arms,  and  a  civil  landlord?"  This  I  said  by  way 
of  saving  something,  for  the  man  stared  very  hard  at  me. 

"  Very  decent  accommodation.     Ye'll  no  be  for  fashing  wi'  wine, 

1  IIoBACB,  Sat.  IT.  Lib.  2.     The  meaning  will  be  best  conveyed  to  the  EngliaU 
reader  In  Pop«'i  imitatiou  : — 

Whnt'i  propcrtjr,  dear  Swift  ?  you  »ee  it  «lt»r 
From  jou  lo  iiic,  from  me  to  I'etcr  Walter; 
Or  In  a  niortRaKe  prove  a  lawvrr'j  (liars  ; 
Or  in  •  Jointure  raniib  frow  the  htlr. 


Shades,  that  to  Vtron  muM  r-'r'st  afford. 

Become  the  por*'   •      '  -   >      ^  ■    '   -  '.  : 

And  llcliitilur,  .  am'i  delight, 

811d<-s  to  a  »criv' 

Let  Iaj:di  and  h  ii  Iher  will, 

hex  tu  Ue  flz'd,  and  bur  buu  maslon  still 
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I'm  tliinking",  and  there's  walth  o'  porter,  ale,  and  a  drap  g-ude 
whisky" — (iu  an  under-tone) — "Fairntosh,  if  you  can  get  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  gudewife — for  there  is  nae  gnderaau— They  ca'  her 
Christie  Steele." 

I  almost  started  at  the  sound.  Christie  Steele  I  Christie  Steele 
was  ray  mothers  body-serrant,  her  very  right  hand,  and,  between 
ourselves,  something  like  a  viceroy  over  her.  I  recollected  her  per^ 
fectly ;  and  thoug'h  she  had,  in  former  times,  been  no  favourite  of 
mine,  her  name  now  sounded  in  my  ear  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  wa3 
the  first  word  I  had  heard  somewhat  in  unison  with  the  associations 
around  me.  I  sallied  from  Castle-Treddles,  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Duntarkin,  and  my  cicerone  hung  by  me  for  a 
little  way,  giving  loose  to  his  love  of  talking ;  an  opportunity  which, 
situated  as  he  was,  the  seneschal  of  a  deserted  castle,  was  not  likely 
to  occur  freque'itly. 

"  Some  folk  think,"  said  my  companion,  "  that  ^Ir  Treddles  might 
as  weel  have  put  my  wife  as  Christie  Steele  into  the  Treddles  Arms, 
for  Christie  had  been  aye  in  service,  and  never  in  the  public  line, 
and  so  it's  like  she  is  ganging  back  in  the  world,  as  I  hear — now,  my 
wife  had  kee]»it  a  victualling  office." 

"  That  would  have  been  an  advantage,  certainly,"  I  replied. 

"  But  I  am  no  sure  that  I  wad  ha'  looteu  Eppie  take  it,  if  they  had 
put  it  in  her  ofter." 

"  That's  a  different  consideration." 

'•'  Ouy  way,  I  wadna  ha'  liked  to  have  offended  Mr  Treddles :  he 
was  a  wee  toustie  when  you  rubbed  him  again"  the  hair — but  a  kind, 
weel-meaning  man." 

I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  species  of  chat,  and  finding  myself  near 
the  entrance  of  a  footpath  which  made  a  short  cut  to  Duntarkin,  I 
put  half-a-crowu  into  my  guide's  hand,  bade  him  good-evening,  and 
plunged  into  the  woods. 

"  Hout,  sir— fie,  sir — no  from  the  like  of  you — stay,  sir,  ye  wunna 
find  the  way  that  gate — Odds  mercy,  he  maun  ken  the  gate  as  weel 
as  I  do  my  sell — weel,  I  wad  like  to  ken  wha  the  chield  is." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  my  guide's  drowsy,  uninteresting  tone 
of  voice  ;  and  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  strode  out'stoutly,  in  despite  of 
large  stones,  briers,  and  bad  steps,  which  abounded  in  the  road  1  had 
chosen.  In  the  interim,  I  tried  as  much  as  I  could,  with  verses  from 
Horace  and  Prior,  and  all  who  have  lauded  the  mixture  of  literary 
with  rural  life,  to  call  back  the  visions  of  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, imagining  myself  settled  in  some  detached  farm  of  the  estate 
of  Glentanner, 

■Which  sloping  hills  around  enclose — 
"Where  many  a  birch  and  brown  oak  grows ; 

when  I  should  have  a  cottage  with  a  small  library,  a  small  cellar,  a 
spare  bed  for  a  friend,  and  live  more  happy  and  more  honoured  than 
when  I  had  the  whole  barony.  But  the  sight  of  Castle-Treddles  had 
disturbed  all  my  own  castles  in  the  air.  The  reahties  of  the  matter, 
like  a  stone  plashed  into  a  limpid  fountain,  had  destroyed  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  objects  around,  which,  till  this  act  of  violence,  lay  slum- 
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bering'  on  the  crystal  surface,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  re-establish  the 
picture  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken.  Well,  then,  I  would  try 
it  another  way ;  I  would  try  to  get  Christie  Steele  out  of  her  2y(iblic, 
since  she  was  not  thriving-  in  it,  and  she  who  had  been  my  mother's 

fovernante  should  be  mine.  I  knew  all  her  faults,  and  I  told  her 
istory  over  to  myself. 

She  was  a  grand-daug'hter,  I  believe,  at  least  some  relative,  of  the 
famous  Covenanter  of  the  name,  whom  Dean  Swift's  friend,  Captain 
Creichton,  shot  on  his  own  staircase  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,^ 
and  had  perhaps  derived  from  her  native  stock  mucn  both  of  its 
good  and  evil  properties.  No  one  could  say  of  her  that  she  was 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  family,  though,  in  my  mother's  time,  she 
directed  all  family  affairs ;  her  look  was  austere  and  gloomy,  and 
when  she  was  not  displeased  with  you,  you  could  only  find  it  out  by 
her  silence.  If  there  was  cause  for  complaint,  real  or  imaginary, 
Christie  was  loud  enough.  She  loved  my  mother  with  the  devoted 
attachment  of  a  younger  sister,  but  she  was  as  jealous  of  her  favour 
to  any  one  else  as  if  she  had  been  the  aged  husband  of  a  coquettish 
wife,  and  as  severe  in  her  reprehensions  as  an  abbess  over  her  nuns. 
The  command  which  she  exercised  over  her  was  that,  I  fear,  of  a 
Btrong"  and  determined  over  a  feeble  and  more  nervous  disposition  ; 
and  though  it  was  used  with  rigour,  yet,  to  the  best  of  Christie 
Steele's  belief,  she  was  urging  her  mistress  to  her  best  and  most 
becoming  course,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  have  recom- 
mended any  other.  The  attachment  of  this  woman  was  limited  to 
the  family  of  Croftangry,  for  she  had  few  relations  ;  and  a  dissolute 
cousin,  whom  late  in  life  she  had  taken  as  a  husband,  had  long  left 
her  a  widow. 

To  me  she  had  ever  a  strong  dislike.  Even  from  my  early  child- 
hood, she  was  jealous,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  my  interest  in  my 
mother's  affections ;  she  saw  my  foibles  and  vices  with  abhorrence, 
and  without  a  grain  of  allowance ;  nor  did  she  pardon  the  weakness 
of  maternal  affection,  even  when,  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  I 
came  to  be  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  parent.  At  the  time  my  dis- 
orderly conduct  induced  my  mother  to  leave  Glentanner,  and  retreat 
to  her  jointure-house,  I  always  blamed  Christie  Steele  for  having 
influenced  her  resentment,  and  prevented  her  from  listening  to  my 
vows  of  amendment,  which  at  tinwjs  were  real  and  serious,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  accelerated  that  change  of  disposition  which 
has  since,  I  trust,  taken  place.  But  Christie  regarded  me  as  alto- 
gether a  doomed  and  predestinated  child  of  perdition,  who  was  sure 
to  hold  on  my  course,  and  drag  downwards  wliosoever  might  attempt 
to  afford  me  support. 

Still,  though  I  knew  such  had  been  Christie's  prejudices  against 
me  in  other  days,  yet  I  thought  enough  of  time  had  since  passed 
away  to  destroy  all  of  them.  I  knew,  that  when,  through  the  dis- 
order of  my  affairs,  my  mother  underwent  some  temporary  incon- 
venience about  money  matters,  Christie,  as  a  thing  of  course,  stood  in 
the  gap,  and  having  sold  a  small  inheritance  which  had  descended  to 

Bee  Note  E.    Steelt,  a  Covenanter,  thoi  by  Captain  OiticUon. 
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her,  brought  the  purchase-money  to  her  mistress,  with  a  sense  of 
devotion  as  deep  as  that  which  inspired  the  Christians  of  the  first 
ag-e,  when  they  sold  all  they  had,  and  followed  the  apostles  of  the 
church.  I  therefore  thought  that  we  might,  in  old  Scottish  phrase, 
"  let  byganes  be  bygaues,"  and  begin  upon  a  new  account.  Yet  I 
resolre'd,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  reconnoitre  a  little  before  laying 
down  any  precise  scheme  of  proceeding,  and  in  the  interim  I  deter- 
mined to  preserve  my  incognito. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
i^c  Croftangr»  biti^  atiku  to  €lgticst)ak. 

Alas,  how  changed  from  what  it  had  once  been ! 
Twas  now  degraded  to  a  common  inn. 

Gat. 

An  hour's  brisk  walking,  or  thereabouts,  placed  me  in  front  of 
Duntarkin,  which  had  also,  I  found,  tmdergone  considerable  altera- 
tions, though  it  had  not  been  altogether  demolished  like  the  principal 
mansion.  An  inn-yard  extended  before  the  door  of  the  decent  little 
iointure-hoiise,  even  amidst  the  remnants  of  the  holly  hedges  which 
nad  screened  the  lady's  o-arden.  Then  a  broad,  raw-looking,  new- 
made  road  intruded  "itself  up  the  little  glen,  instead  of  the  old 
horseway,  so  seldom  used  that  it  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
grass.  It  is  a  great  enormity  of  which  gentlemen  trustees  on  the 
highways  are  sometimes  guilty,  in  adopting  the  breadth  necessary 
for  an  avenue  to  the  metropolis,  where  all  that  is  required  is  an 
access  to  some  sequestered  and  unpopulous  district.  ^  I  do  not  say 
anything  of  the  expense ;  that  the  trustees  and  their  constituents 
may  settle  as  they  please.  But  the  destruction  of  sylvan  beauty  is 
great,  when  the  breadth  of  the  road  is  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs,  and  lowers  of  course  the  consequence 
of  any  objects  of  wood  or  water,  or  broken  and  varied  ground,  which 
might  otherwise  attract  notice,  and  give  pleasure.  A  bubbling 
runnel  by  the  side  of  one  of  those  modern  Appianor  Flaminian 
highways,  is  but  like  a  kennel, — the  little  hill  is  diminished  to  a  hill- 
ock,—the  romantic  hillock  to  a  molehill,  almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Such  an  enormity,  however,  had  destroyed  the  quiet  loneliness  of 
Duntarkin,  and  intruded  its  breadth  of  dust  and  gravel,  and  its 
associations  of  pochays  and  mail-coaches,  upon  one  of  the  most 
sequestered  spots  in  'the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale. ^  The  house 
was  old  and  dilapidated,  and  looked  sorry  for  itself,  as  if  sensible  of 
a  derogation;  but  the  sign  was  strong  and  new,  and  brightly  painted, 
displaying  a  heraldic  shield,  three  shuttles  in  a  field  diapre,  a  web 
partly  unfolded  for  crest,  and  two  stout  giants  for  supporters,  each 
one  holding  a  weaver's  beam  proper.  To  have  displayed  this  mon- 
strous emblem  on  the  front  of  the  house  might  have  hazarded 
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bring-ing-  down  the  wall,  but  for  certain  would  have  blocked  up  one 
or  two  windows.  It  was  therefore  established  independent  ot  the 
mansion,  being-  displayed  in  an  iron  framework,  and  suspended  upon 
two  posts,  with  as  much  wood  and  iron  about  it  as  would  have 
builded  a  brig" ;  and  there  it  hung-,  creaking,  groaning,  and  scream- 
ing in  every  blast  of  wind,  and  frightening  for  five  miles'  distance, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  nests  of  thrushes  and  linnets,  the  ancient  deni- 
zens of  the  little  glen. 

When  I  entered  the  place,  I  was  received  by  Christie  Steele  her- 
self, who  seemed  uncertain  whether  to  drop  me  in  the  kitchen,  or 
usher  me  into  a  separate  a])artment.  As  I  called  for  tea,  with  some- 
thing rather  more  substantial  than  bread  and  butter,  and  spoke  of 
supping  and  sleeping,  Christie  at  last  inducted  me  into  the  room 
where  she  herself  had  been  sitting,  probably  the  only  one  which  had 
a  fire,  though  the  month  was  October.  This  answered  my  plan; 
and,  as  she  was  about  to  remove  her  spinning-wheel,  I  begged  she 
would  have  the  goodness  to  remain  and  make  my  tea,  adding,  that  I 
liked  the  sound  of  the  wheel,  and  desired  not  to  disturb  her  house- 
wife-thrift in  tiie  least. 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir," — she  replied  in  a  dry  reveche  tone,  which 
carried  me  back  twenty  years,  "  I  am  nane  of  tliae  heartsome  land- 
led(h\'s  than  can  tell  country  cracks,  and  make  themsells  agreeable  ; 
and  I  wa.s  ganging  to  pit  on  a  fire  for  you  in  the  Red  Room  ;  but  if 
it  is  your  will  to  stay  here,  he  that  pays  the  lawing  maun  choose  tiie 
lodging." 

1  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation  ;  but,  though  she 
answered  with  a  kind  of  stiff  civility,  I  could  get  her  into  no  freedom 
of  discourse,  and  she  began  to  look  at  her  wheel  and  at  the  door 
more  than  once,  as  if  slie  meditated  a  retreat.  I  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  to  some  special  questions  that  might  have  interest 
for  a  person  whose  ideas  were  probably  of  a  very  bounded  de- 
scription. 

I  looked  round  the  apartment,  being  the  same  in  which  I  had  last 
seen  my  poor  mother.  The  author  of  the  family  history,  formerly 
mentioned,  had  taken  great  credit  to  himself  for  tlie  improvements 
he  had  made  in  this  same  jointure-house  of  Duntarkin,  and  how, 
upon  his  marriage,  when  his  mother  took  possession  of  the  same  as 
lier  jointure-house,  "to  his  great  charges  and  expenses  he  caused 
box  the  walls  of  the  great  parlour"  (in  which  I  was  now  sitting), 
"empanel  the  same,  and  plaster  the  roof,  finishing  the  apartment 
with  ane  concave  chimney,  and  decorating  the  same  with  pictures, 
and  a  barometer  and  thermometer."  And  in  particular,  which  his 
good  mother  used  to  say  she  prized  above  all  the  rest,  he  had  caused 
his  own  portraiture  be  limned  over  the  mantelpiece  by  a  skilful 
hand.  And,  in  good  faith,  there  he  remained  still, — having  much 
the  visage  which  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  on  tlie  evidence 
of  his  handwriting, — grim  and  austere,  yet  not  witliout  a  cast  of 
shrewdness  and  determination  ;  in  armour,  though  he  never  wore 
it,  I  fancy ;  one  hand  on  an  open  book,  and  one  resting-  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  though,  I  daresay,  his  head  never  ached  with  reading 
nor  his  limbs  with  fencing. 
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"  T^at  picture  13  painted  ou  the  wood,  madam  ? "  said  I, 

••  A.V,  sir,  or  it's  like  it  would  not  have  been  left  there.  They  took 
a  they  could." 

"  Mr  Treddles's  creditors,  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

"Xa,"  replied  she,  drily,  "the  creditors  of  another  family,  that 
Eweepit  cleaner  than  this  poor  man's,  because,  I  fancy,  there  was  less 
to  g-ather." 

"  An  older  family,  perhaps,  and  probably  more  remembered  and 
regrretted  than  later  possessors  ?  " 

Christie  here  settled  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pulled  her  wheel  to- 
wards her.  I  had  g-iven  her  something-  interesting-  for  her  thoughts 
to  dweU  upon,  and  her  wheel  was  a  mechanical  accompaniment  on 
such  occasions,  the  revolutions  of  which  assisted  her  in  the  explana- 
tion of  her  ideas. 

•'Mair  regretted — mair  missed? — I  liked  ane  of  the  auld  family 
very  weel,  but  I  winna  say  that  for  them  a".  How  should  they  be 
mair  missed  than  the  Treddleses  ?  The  cotton-mill  was  such  a  thing- 
for  the  country!  The  mair  bairns  a  cottar  body  had  the  better; 
they  would  make  their  awn  keep  frae  the  time  they  were  five  years 
auld  ;  and  a  widow,  wi'  three  or  four  bairns,  was  a  wealthy  woman  in 
the  time  of  the  Treddleses." 

"  But  the  health  of  these  poor  children,  my  good  friend— their 
education  and  religious  instruction " 

"  For  health,"  said  Christie,  looking  gloomily  at  me,  '•'  ye  mauu 
ken  little  of  the  warld,  :^ir,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that  the  healdi  of  the 
poor  man's  body,  as  weel  as  his  youth  and  his  strength,  are  all  aj 
the  command  of  the  rich  man's  purse.  There  never  was  a  trade  sf 
unhealthy  yet,  but  men  would  fight  to  get  wark  at  it  for  twa  pennies 
a-day  aboou  the  common  wage.  But  the  bairns  were  reasonably  weel 
cared  for  in  the  way  of  air  and  exercise,  and  a  very  responsible  youth 
heard  them  their  carritch,  and  gied  them  lessons  inReediemadeasy.^ 
Now,  what  did  they  ever  get  before  ?  Maybe  on  a  winter  day  they 
wad  be  called  out  to  beat  the  wood  for  cocks  or  sickiike,  and  then 
the  starving-  weans  would  maybe  get  a  bite  of  broken  bread,  and 
maybe  no,  just  as  the  butler  vras  in  humour — that  was  a'  they  got.'' 

"  They  were  not,  then,  a  very  kind  family  to  the  poor,  these  old 
possessors  ?  "  said  I,  somewhat  bitterly  ;  for  I  had  expected  to  hear 
my  ancestors'  praises  recorded,  though  I  certainly  despaii'ed  of  being 
regaled  with  my  own. 

"  They  werena  ill  to  them,  sir,  and  that  is  aye  something.  They 
were  just  decent  bien  bodies ; — ony  poor  creature  that  had  face  to 
beg,  got  an  awmous  and  welcome ;  they  that  were  shamefaced  gaed 
by,  and  twice  as  welcome.  But  they  keepit  an  honest  walk  before 
(jod  and  man,  the  Croftaugrys,  and,  as  I  said  before,  if  they  did  little 
good,  they  did  as  little  ill.  They  lifted  their  rents  and  spent  them, 
called  in  their  kain  and  eat  them ;  gaed  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday, 
bowed  civilly  if  folk  took  aflf  their  bannets  as  they  gaed  by,  and  lookit 
as  black  as  sin  at  them  that  keepit  them  on." 

"  These  are  their  arms  that  you  have  on  the  sign  r " 

1  * '  Reading  m»<Je  Easy,"  usualljr  10  pronounc«d  in  Scotland. 
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"  What !  on  the  painted  board  that  is  skirling-  and  groaning*  hi  the 
door  ? — Na,  these  are  Mr  Treddles's  arms — though  they  look  as  like 
legs  as  arms — ill  pleased  I  was  at  the  fule  thing,  that  cost  as  muckM 
as  would  hae  repaired  the  house  from  the  wa'  stane  to  the  rigging- 
tree.  But  if  I  am  to  bide  here,  I'll  hae  a  decent  board  wi'  a  punch- 
bowl on  it." 

"  Is  there  a  doubt  of  your  staying  here,  Mrs  Steele  ?  " 

"Dinna  Mistress  me,"  said  the  cross  old  woman,  whose  fingers 
were  now  plying  their  thrift  in  a  manner  which  indicated  nervous 
irritation — "  there  was  nae  luck  in  the  land  since  Luckie  turned 
Mistress,  and  Mistress  my  Leddy  ;  and  as  for  staying  here,  if  it  con- 
cerns you  to  ken,  I  may  stay  if  I  can  pay  a  hundred  pund  sterling 
for  the  lease,  and  I  may  flit  if  I  canna;  and  so  gude-e'en  to  you, 
Christie," — and  round  went  the  wheel  with  mucli  activity. 

"And  you  like  the  trade  of  keeping  a  public-liouse  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarce  say  that,"  she  replied.  "  But  worthy  Mr  Prender- 
gast  is  clear  of  its  lawfulness,  and  I  hae  gotten  used  to  it,  and  made 
a  decent  living,  thougli  I  never  make  out  a  fause  reckoning,  or  give 
ony  anc  the  means  to  disorder  reason  in  ray  house." 

*'  Indeed  ?  "  said  I ;  "  in  tliat  case,  tliere  is  no  wonder  you  have  not 
made  up  the  liundred  pounds  to  purchase  the  lease." 

"  How  do  you  ken,"  said  slie  sharply,  "  that  I  might  not  have  had 
a  hundred  punds  of  my  ain  fee  ?  It  1  have  it  not,  I  am  sure  it  is  my 
ain  faut ;  and  I  wunna  ca'  it  faut  neither,  for  it  gaed  to  her  wha  was 
weel  entitled  to  a'  my  service."  Again  she  pulled  stoutly  at  the  flax, 
and  the  wheel  went  smartly  round. 

"  This  old  gentleman,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eve  on  the  painted  panel, 
"seems  to  have  had  his  arms  painted  as  well  as  Mr  Treddles— that 
is,  if  that  painting  in  the  corner  be  a  scutcheon." 

"  Ay,  ay — cushion,  just  sae,  they  raaun  a'  hae  their  cushions  ; 
there's  sma'  gentry  without  that ;  and  so  the  arms,  as  they  ca'  them, 
of  the  house  of  Glentanner,  may  be  seen  on  an  auld  stane  in  the  west 
end  of  the  house.  But  to  do  them  justice,  they  didna  propale  sae 
rauckle  about  them  as  poor  Mr  Treddles  did; — it's  like  they  were 
better  used  to  tliem." 

"Very  likely.— Are  there  any  of  the  old  family  in  life,  goodwife?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation— "not 
that  I  know  of," — and  the  wheel,  which  had  intermitted,  began  again 
to  revolve. 

"  Gone  abroad,  perhaps  ?  "  I  suggested. 

She  now  looked  up,  and  faced  me — "No,  sir.  There  were  three 
sons  of  the  last  Laird  of  Glentanner,  as  he  was  then  called ;  John 
and  William  were  hopeful  young  gentlemen,  but  thev  died  early — 
one  of  a  decHne,  brought  on  bv  the  mizzles,  the  other  lost  his  life  in 
a  fever.  It  would  hae  been  lucky  for  mony  ane  that  Ohrystal  had 
gane  the  same  gate." 

"  Oh— he  must  have  been  the  young  spendthrift  that  sold  the  pro- 
perty ?  Well,  but  you  should  not  have  such  an  ill-will  against  him: 
remember  necessitv  has  no  law;  and  then,  goodwife,  he  was  not  more 
culpable  than  Mr  Treddles,  whom  you  are  so  sorry  for." 

"  1  wish  1  could  think  sae,  sir,  for  his  mother's  sake ;  but  Mr  Tred- 
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jles  was  in  trade,  and  though  he  had  no  preceese  right  to  do  so,  yet 
there  was  some  warrant  for  a  man  being  expensive  that  imagined  he 
was  making  a  mint  of  money.  But  this  unhappy  lad  devoured  his 
patrimony,  when  he  kenned. that  he  was  living  like  a  ratten  in  a 
Dunlap  cheese,  and  diminishing  his  means  at  a'  hands — I  cauna  bide 
to  think  on't."  With  this  she  broke  out  into  a  snatch  of  a  ballad ; 
but  little  of  mirth  was  there  either  in  the  tone  or  the  expression : — 

*'  For  he  did  spend,  and  make  an  end 
Of  gear  that  his  forefatliers  wan  ; 
Of  land  and  ware  he  made  him  bare, 
So  speak  nae  mair  of  the  auld  gudeman." 

"  Come,  dame,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  I 
will  not  keep  from  you  that  I  have  heard  something  of  this  poor  fel- 
low, Chrystal  Croftangry.  He  has  so^ti  his  wild  oats,  as  they  say, 
and  has  settled  into  a  steady,  respectable  man." 

"  And  wha  tell'd  ye  that  tidings  ?  "  said  she,  looking  sharply  at  me. 

*''lNot  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  world  of  his  character,  for  it 
was  himself,  dame." 

"  And  if  he  tell'd  you  truth,  it  was  a  virtue  he  did  not  aye  use  to 
practise,"  said  Christie. 

"The  devil!"  said  I,  considerably  nettled;  "all  the  world  held 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  he  would  hae  shot  onybody  wi'  his  pistols  and  his  guns 
that  had  evened  him  to  be  a  liar.  But  if  he  promised  to  pay  an 
honest  tradesman  the  next  term-day,  did  he  keep  his  word  then  ? 
And  if  he  promised  a  puir  silly  lass  to  make  gude  her  shame,  did  he 
speak  truth  then  ?  And  what  is  that  but  being  a  liar,  and  a  black- 
hearted deceitful  liar  to  boot  ?  " 

My  indignation  was  rising,  but  I  strove  to  suppress  it ;  indeed,  I 
should  only  have  afforded  my  tormentor  a  triumph  by  an  angry  reply. 
I  partly  suspected  she  began  to  recognise  me ;  yet  she  testified  so 
little  emotion  that  I  could  not  think  my  suspicion  well  founded.  I 
went  on,  therefore,  to  say,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  I  could  com- 
mand, "  Well,  goodwife,  I  see  you  will  believe  no  good  of  this  Chrys- 
tal of  yours  till  he  comes  back  and  buys  a  good  farm  on  the  estate, 
and  makes  you  his  housekeeper." 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  thread,  folded  her  hands,  as  she 
looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  face  of  apprehension.  *'  The  Lord,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  forbid !  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  forbid !  Oh,  sir,  if  you 
really  know  this  unlucky  man,  persuade  him  to  settle  where  folk  ken 
the  good  that  you  say  he  has  come  to,  and  dinna  ken  the  evil  of  his 
former  days.  He  used  to  be  proud  enough — Oh,  dinna  let  him  come 
here,  even  for  his  own  sake. — He  used  ance  to  have  some  pride." 

Here  she  once  more  drew  the  wheel  close  to  her,  and  began  to  pull 
at  the  flax  with  both  hands— "Dinna  let  him  come  here,  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  ony  that  may  be  left  of  his  auld  reiving  companions, 
and  to  see  the  decent  folk  tliat  he  looked  over  his  nose  at  look  over 
their  noses  at  him,  baith  at  kirk  and  market.  Dinna  let  him  come 
to  his  ain  country  to  be  made  a  tale  about  when  ony  neighbour 
points  him  out  to  another,  and  tells  what  he  is,  and  what  he  was,  and 
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how  lie  wrecbed  a  dainty  estate,  and  brought  harlots  to  the  door- 
cheek  of  his  father's  house,  till  he  made  it  nae  residence  for  hia 
mother  ;  and  how  it  had  been  foretauld  by  a  servant  of  his  ain  house, 
that  he  was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  and  a  child  of  perdition,  and  how  her 
words  were  made  good,  and " 

"  Stop  there,  g'oodwife,  if  you  please,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  said  as 
much  as  I  can  well  remember,  and  more  than  it  may  be  safe  to  re- 
peat. I  can  use  a  great  deal  of  freedom  with  the  gentleman  'we 
speak  of;  but  I  think  were  any  other  person  to  carry  him  half  of 
your  message,  I  would  scarce  insure  his  personal  safety.     And  now, 

as  I  see  the  night  is  settled  to  be  a  fine  one,  I  will  walk  on  to , 

where  I  must  meet  a  coach  to-morrow,  as  it  passes  to  Edinburgh." 

So  saying,  I  paid  my  moderate  reckoning,  and  took  my  leave, 
without  being  able  to  discover  whether  the  prejudiced  and  hard- 
hearted old  woman  did,  or  did  not,  suspect  the  identity  of  her  guest 
with  the  Chrystal  Croftangry  against  whom  she  harboured  so  much 
dislike. 

The  night  was  fine  and  frosty,  though,  when  I  pretended  to  see 
what  its  character  was,  it  might  have  rained  like  the  Deluge.  I  only 
made  the  excuse  to  escape  from  old  Christie  Steele.  The  horses 
which  run  races  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  without  any  riders,  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  exertion,  carry  each  his  own  spurs,  namely,  small 
balls  of  steel,  with  sharp  projecting  s])ikes,  which  are  attached  to 
loose  straps  of  leather,  and,  flying  about  in  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
tion, keep  the  horse  to  his  speed  by  pricking  him  as  they  strike 
against  his  flanks.  The  old  woman's  reproaches  had  the  same  effect 
on  me,  and  urged  me  to  a  rapid  pace,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
escape  from  my  own  recollections.  In  the  best  days  of  my  life,  when  I 
won  one  or  two  hard  walking-matches,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  walked  so 
fast  as  I  did  betwixt  the  Treddles  Arms  and  the  borough  town  for 
which  I  was  bound.  Though  the  night  was  cold,  I  was  warm  enough 
by  the  time  I  got  to  my  inn ;  and  it  required  a  refreshing  draught  of 
porter,  with  lialf  an  hour's  repose,  ere  I  could  determine  to  give  no 
further  thought  to  Christie  and  her  opinions,  than  those  of  any  other 
vulo-ar  prejudiced  old  woman.  I  resolved  at  last  to  treat  the  thing 
en  oar/atelle,  and,  calling  for  writing  materials,  I  folded  up  a  check 
for  £100,  with  these  lines  on  the  envelope: 

'•  Chn'stal,  the  ne'er-do-weel, 
Cliild  destined  to  tlie  deil, 
Seuds  this  to  Christie  Steele." 

And  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject,  that  1  regretted  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  my  find- 
ing a  person  to  carry  the  letter  express  to  its  destmation. 

"  But  witli  the  morning  cool  reflection  came." 

I  considered  that  the  money,  and  probably  more,  was  actually  due 
by  me  on  my  mother's  account  to  Christie,  who  had  lent  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  necessity,  and  that  the  returning  it  in  a  light  or  ludic- 
rouB  manner  was  not  unlikely  to  prevent  so  touchy  and  punctilious 
a  person  from  accepting  a  debt  which  was  most  justly  her  due,  and 
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which  it  l3ecame  me  particularly  to  see  satisfied.  Sacrificing"  then 
my  triad  with  little  regret  (for  it  looked  better  by  candlelight,  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  pot  of  porter,  than  it  did  by  daylight,  and 
with  bohea  for  a  menstruum),  I  determined  to  employ  Mr  Fair- 
scribe's  mediation  in  buying  up  the  lease  of  the  little  inn,  and  con- 
ferring- it  upon  Christie  in  the  way  which  should  make  it  most 
acceptable  to  her  feelings.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  my  plan 
succeeded,  and  that  Widow  Steele  even  yet  keeps  the  Treddles 
Arms.  Do  not  say,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  disingenuous  with 
you,  reader ;  since,  if  I  have  not  told  all  the  ill  of  myself  I  might 
have  done,  I  have  indicated  to  you  a  person  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  blank,  by  relatiug  all  my  delinquencies,  as  well  aa  mj 
misfortunes. 

;  In  the  mean  time,  I  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  redeeming  any 
part  of  my  paternal  property,  and  resolved  to  take  Christie  Steele's 
advice,  as  young"  Norval  does  Gleualvon's  "although  it  sounded 
harshly." 


CHAPTER   Y. 
i^r  Croftangrg  gcttlc^  in  tijc  CanortgaUv 

——If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  Olives  here  hard  by. 

As  Tou  LiLe  It. 

By  a  revolution  of  humour  which  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  I 
changed  my  mind  entirely  on  my  plans  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment,  the  history  of  which  fills  the  last  chapter.  I  began 
to  discover  that  the  country  would  not  at  all  suit  me ;  for  I  had 
relinquished  field-sports,  and  felt  no  incUnation  whatever  to  farming", 
the  ordinary  vocation  of  country  gentlemen ;  besides  that,  I  had  no 
talent  for  assisting"  either  candidate,  in  case  of  an  expected  election, 
and  saw  no  amusement  in  the  duties  of  a  road  trustee,  a  commis- 
sioner of  supply,  or  even  in  the  magisterial  functions  of  the  bench. 
I  had  begun  to  take  some  taste  for  reading" :  and  a  domiciliation  in 
the  country  must  remove  me  from  the  use  of  books,  excepting"  the 
small  subscription  library,  in  which  the  very  book  which  you  want  is 
uniformly  sure  to  be  engaged. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  the  Scottish  metropolis  my  regular 
resting-place,  reserving  to  myself  to  take  occasionally  those  excur- 
sions, which,  spite  of  all  I  have  said  against  mail-coaches,  Mr  Piper 
has  rendered  so  easy.  Friend  of  our  life  and  of  our  leisure,  he  se- 
cures by  despatch  ag-ainst  loss  of  time,  and  by  the  best  of  coaches, 
cattle,  and  the  steadiest  of  drivers,  against  hazard  of  limb,  and  wafts 
us,  as  well  as  our  letters,  from  Edinburgh  to  Cape  AYrath,  in  the 
penning"  of  a  paragraph. 

When  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  make  Auld  Reekie  my 
headquarters,  reserving  the  privilege  of  ejcploring  in  all  directions, 

n 
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T  beg'an  to  explore  iu  g-ood  earnest  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
suitable  habitation.  "  And  whare  trew  ye  I  gaed?"  as  Sir  Pertiuax 
says.  Not  to  George's  Square — nor  to  Charlotte  Square— nor  to  the 
old  New  Town — nor  to  the  new  New  Town — nor  to  the  Calton  Hill ; 
I  went  to  the  Canongate,  and  to  the  very  portion  of  the  Canongate 
in  which  I  had  formerly  been  inimured/like  the  errant  knight,  pri- 
soner in  some  enchanted  castle,  where  spells  have  made  the  ambient 
air  impervious  to  the  unhappy  captive,  although  the  organs  of  siglit 
encountered  no  obstacle  to  his  free  passage. 

Why  I  should  have  thought  of  pitching  my  tent  here  I  cannot 
tell.  Perhaps  it  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  freedom,  where  I  had 
80  long  endured  the  bitterness  of  restraint ;  on  the  principle  of  the 
officer,  who,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  army,  ordered  his  servant 
io  continue  to  call  him  at  the  hour  of  parade,  simply  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying — "D — n  tne  parade!"  and  turning  to 
the  other  side  to  enjoy  his  slumbers.  Or  perhaps  I  expected  to  find 
in  the  vicinity  some  little  old-fashioned  house,  having  somewhat  of 
the  rus  in  urhe,  which  I  was  ambitious  of  enjoying.  Enough,  I  went, 
as  aforesaid,  to  the  Canongate. 

1  stood  by  the  kennel,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and,  my 
mind  being  at  ease,  my  bodily  organs  were  more  delicate.  I  was 
more  sensible  tlian  heretofore,  that,  like  the  trade  of  Pompey  in 

Measure  for  Measure — it  did  in  some  sort pah — an  ounce  of 

civet,  good  apothecary! — Turning  from  thence,  my  steps  naturally 
directed  themselves  to  my  own  humble  apartment,  where  my  little 
Highland  landlady,  as  dapper  and  as  tight  as  ever  (for  old  women 
wear  a  hundred  times  better  than  the  hard-wrought  s'elftiors  of  the 
masculine  sex),  stood  at  the  door  teedling  to  herself  a  Highland  song 
as  she  shook  a  table  napkin  over  the  forestair,  and  then  proceeded 
to  fold  it  up  neatly  for  future  service. 

"  How  do  you,  Janet  ? " 

"  Thank  ye,  good  sir,"  answered  my  old  friend,  without  looking 
at  me ;  "  but  ye  might  afj  weel  say  Mrs  MacEvoy,  for  she  is  na 
a'body's  Shanet — umph." 

**  You  must  be  my  Janet,  though,  for  all  that — have  you  forgot 
me? — Do  vou  not  remember  Chrystal  Croftangry?" 

The  ligiit,  kind-hearted  creature  threw  her  napkin  into  the  open 
door,  skipped  down  the  stair  like  a  fairy,  three  steps  at  once,  seized 
me  by  the  hands, — both  hands, — jumped  up,  and  actually  kissed 
me.  I  was  a  little  ashamed ;  but  what  swain,  of  somewhere  inclining 
to  sixty,  could  resist  the  advances  of  a  fair  contemporary  ?  So  we 
allowed  the  full  degTce  of  kindness  to  the  meeting, — honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense, — and  then  Janet  entered  instantly  upon  business.  "  An' 
ye'll  gae^  in,  man,  and. see  youi'  auld  lodgings,  nae  doubt,  and 
Shanet  will  pay  ye  the  fifteen  shillings  of  change  that  ye  ran  away 

without,  and  without  bidding  Shanet  good-day But  never  mind," 

(nodding  good-humouredly),  "  Shanet  saw  you  were  carried  for  the 
time." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  my  old  quarters,  and  Janet,  witli  hor 
bottle  of  cordial  in  one  hand  and  the  glass  in  the  other,  had  forced 
on  me  a  dram  of  usquebaugh,  distilled  with  saffron  and  other  Iierbs, 
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after  some  old-fashioned  Highland  receipt.  Then  was  unfolded, 
out  of  many  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the  reserved  sum  of  fifteen 
shilliDg-s,  which  Janet  had  treasured  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

"  Here  they  are,"  she  said,  in  honest  triumph,  "  just  the  same  I 
was  holding"  out  to  ye  when  ye  ran  as  if  ye  had  been  fey.  Shanet 
has  had  siller,  and  Shanet  has  wanted  siller,  mouy  a  time  since  that 
— and  the  ganger  has  come,  and  the  factor  has  come,  and  the 
butcher  aud  baker — Cot  bless  us— just  like  to  tear  poor  auld  Shanet 
to  pieces  ;  but  she  took  good  care  of  Mr  CroftangTy's  fifteen  shilliugs." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  never  come  back,  Janet?" 

*•'  Och,  if  Shanet  had  heard  you  were  dead,  she  would  hae  gien 
it  to  the  poor  of  the  chapel,  to  pray  for  'Sh  Croftangry,"  said  Janet, 
crossuig  herself,  for  she  was  a  Catholic ; — '*  you  maybe  do  not  think 
it  would  do  you  cood,  but  the  blessiug  of  the  poor  can  never  do  no 
harm." 

I  heartily  agreed  in  Janet's  conclusion :  and,  as  to  have  desired 
her  to  consider  the  hoard  as  her  own  property,  would  have  been  an 
indelicate  retiu:n  to  her  for  the  uprightness  of  her  conduct,  I  re- 
quested her  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  had  proposed  to  do  in  the  event 
of  my  death,  that  is,  if  she  knew  any  poor  people  of  merit  to  whom 
it  might  be  useful. 

"  Ower  mony  of  them,"  raising  the  corner  of  her  cheeked  apron 
to  her  eyes,  "  e'en  ower  mony  of  them,  Mr  Croftangry. — Och,  ay — 
there  is  the  puir  Highland  creatures  frae  Glenshee,  that  cam  down 
for  the  harvest,  and  are  lying  wi'  the  fever — five  shillings  to  them, 
aud  half-a-crown  to  Bessie  MacEvoy,  whose  coodman,  puir  creature, 
died  of  the  frost,  being  a  shairman,  for  a'  the  whisky  he  could  drink 
to  keep  it  out  o'  his  stamoch — aud " 

But  she  suddenly  interrupted  the  bead-roll  of  her  proposed  chari- 
ties, and  assuming  a  very  sage  look,  aud  primming  up  her  little 
chattering  mouth,  she  went  on  in  a  difierent  tone — "  But,  och,  Mr 
Croftangry,  bethink  ye  whether  ye  will  not  need  a'  this  siller  your- 
sell,  and  maybe  look  back  and  think  lang  for  ha'en  kiven  it  away, 
whilk  is  a  creat  sin  to  forthink  a  v>'ark  o'  charity,  and  also  is  unlucky, 
and,  moreover,  is  not  the  thought  of  a  shentleman's  son  hke  yoursell, 
dear.  And  I  say  tliis,  that  ye  may  think  a  bit ;  for  your  mother's 
son  kens  that  ye  are  no  so  carefid  as  you  should  be  of  the  gear,  and 
I  hae  tauld  ye  of  it  before,  jewel." 

I  assured  her  I  could  easily  spare  the  money  without  risk  of 
future  repentance :  aud  she  went  on  to  infer,  that,  in  such  a  case, 
"  Mr  Croftangry  had  grown  a  rich  man  in  foreign  parts,  and  was 
free  of  his  troubles  with  messengers  and  sheriff-officers,  and  siclike 
scum  of  the  earth,  and  Shanet  MacEvoy's  mother's  daughter  be  a 
blithe  woman  to  hear  it.  But  if  'Mr  CroftangTy  was  in  trouble, 
there  was  his  room,  and  his  ped,  and  Shanet  to  wait  on  him,  and  tak 
payment  when  it  was  quite  convenient." 

I  explained  to  Janet  my  situation,  in  which  she  expressed  unqua- 
lified dehght.  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  her  own  circum- 
stances, and,  though  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  I  could 
see  they  were  precarious.  I  had  paid  more  than  was  due ;  other 
lodgers  fell  into  an  opposite  error,  and  forgot  to  pay  Janet  at  all. 
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Then,  Janet  being'  ig-norant  of  all  indirect  modes  of  screwing-  money 
out  of  her  lodgers,  others  in  the  same  line  of  life,  who  were  sharper 
than  the  poor  simple  Hig-hland  woman,  were  enabled  to  let  their 
apartments  cheaper  in  appearance,  though  the  inmates  usually  found 
them  twice  as  dear  in  the  long-run. 

As  I  had  already  destined  my  old  landlady  to  be  my  housekeeper 
and  g-overnante,  knowing-  her  honesty,  good-nature,  and,  although  a 
Scotchwoman,  her  cleanliness  and  excellent  temper  (saving  the  short 
and  hasty  expressions  of  anger  which  Highlanders  call  a  faff),  I 
now  proposed  the  plan  to  her  in  such  a  way  as  was  likely  to  make  it 
most  acceptable.  Very  acceptable  as  the  proposal  was,  as  I  could 
plainly  see,  Janet,  however,  took  a  day  to  consider  upon  it :  and  her 
reflections  against  our  next  meeting'  had  sug'gested  only  one  objec- 
tion, which  was  singular  enough. 

"My  honour,"  so  she  now  termed  me,  "would  pe  for  biding-  in 
some  tine  street  apout  the  town  ;  now  Shanet  wad  ill  like  to  live  in  a 
place  where  polish,  and  sheriffs,  and  bailifls,  and  sic  thieves  and  trash 
of  the  world,  could  tak  puir  shentlemen  by  the  throat,  just  because 
they  wanted  a  wheen  dollars  in  the  sporran.  She  had  lived  in  the 
bonny  glen  of  Tomanthoulick — Cot,  an  ony  of  the  vermint  had  come 
there,  her  father  wad  hae  wared  a  shot  on  them,  and  he  could  hit  a 
buck  witliin  as  mony  measured  yards  as  e'er  a  man  of  his  clan.  And 
the  place  here  was  sae  quiet  frae  them,  tliey  durstna  put  their  nose 
ower  the  gutter.  Shanet  owed  nobody  a  bodle,  put  she  couldna  pido 
to  see  honest  folk  and  pretty  shentlemen  forced  away  to  prison 
whether  they  would  or  no ;  and  then  if  Shanet  was  to  lay  her  tangs 
ower  ane  of  the  ragamuffin's  heads,  it  would  be,  maybe,  that  the  law 
would  gie  't  a  hard  name." 

One  tiling- 1  have  learned  in  life, — never  to  speak  sense  when  non- 
sense will  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  I  should  have  had  g-reat  diffi- 
culty to  convince  tliis  practical  and  disinterested  admirer  and  vindi- 
cator of  liberty,  that  arrests  seldom  or  never  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  satisfy  her  of  their  justice  and  necessity, 
would  have  been  as  difficult  as  to  convert  her  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
I  therefore  assured  her  my  intention,  if  I  could  get  a  suitable  habita- 
tion, was  to  remain  in  tlie  quarter  where  she  at  present  dwelt.  Janet 
gave  three  skips  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  as  many  short  shrill  yells 
of  joy;  yet  doubt  almost  instantly  returned,  and  she  insisted  on  know- 
ing- what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  making  my  residence  where 
few  lived,  save  those  whose  misfortunes  drove  them  thither.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  answer  her  by  recounting-  the  legend  of  the  rise  of 
my  family,  and  of  our  deriving  our  name  from  a  particular  place  near 
Holyrood  Palace.  This,  which  would  have  appeared  to  most  people 
a  very  absurd  reason  for  choosing  a  residence,  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  Janet  MacEvoy. 

"  Och,  nae  doubt !  if  it  was  the  land  of  her  fathers,  there  was  nae 
mair  to  be  said.  Put  it  was  queer  that  her  family  estate  should  just 
lie  at  the  town  tail,  and  covered  with  houses,  where  the  King's  cows, 
Cot  bless  them  hide  and  horn,  used  to  craze  upou.  It  was  strange 
changes." — She  mused  a  little,  and  then  added,  "Put  it  is  something 
better  wi'  Croftangry  when  the  changes  is  frae  the  field  to  the  habited 
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place,  and  not  from  the  place  of  habitation  to  the  desert ;  for  Shanet, 
her  nainsell,  kent  a  glen  where  there  were  men  as  wee)  as  there  may 
he  in  CroftaugTy,  and  if  there  werena  altogether  sae  mony  of  them, 
they  were  as  good  men  in  their  tartan  as  the  others  in  their  broad- 
cloth. And  there  were  houses  too  ;  and  if  they  were  not  biggit  with 
stane  and  lime,  and  lofted  like  the  houses  at  Croftangry,  yet  they 
served  the  purpose  of  them  that  lived  there  ;  and  mony  a  braw  bon- 
net, and  mony  a  silken  snood,  and  comely  white  curch,  would  come 
out  to  gang  to  kirk  or  chapel  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  little  bairus 
toddling  after ;  and  now, — Och,  Och,  Ohellany,  Ohonari  1  the  glen  13 
desolate,  and  the  braw  snoods  and  bonnets  are  gane,  and  the  Saxon's 
house  stands  dull  and  lonely,  like  the  single  bare-breasted  rock  that  the 
falcon  builds  on — the  falcon  that  drives  the  heath-bird  frae  the  glen." 

Janet,  like  many  Highlanders,  was  full  of  imagination  ;  and,  when 
melancholy  themes  came  upon  her,  expressed  herself  almost  poetic- 
ally, owing  to  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  language  in  which  she  thought, 
and  in  which,  doubtless,  she  would  have  spoken,  had  I  understood 
Gaelic.  In  two  minutes  the  shade  of  gloom  and  regret  had  passed 
from  her  good-humoured  features,  and  she  was  again  the  little,  busy, 
prating,  important  old  woman,  undisputed  owner  of  one  flat  of  a  smau 
tenement  in  the  Abbey-yard,  and  about  to  be  promoted  to  be  house- 
keeper to  an  eldelry  bachelor  gentleman,  Chrystal  Croftangry,  Esq. 

It  was  not  long  before  Janet's  local  researches  found  out  exactly 
the  sort  of  place  I  wanted,  and  there  we  settled.  Janet  was  afraid  I 
would  not  be  satisfied,  because  it  is  not  exactly  part  of  Croftangry ; 
but  I  stopped  her  doubts,  by  assuring  her  it  had  been  part  and  pen- 
dicle thereof  in  my  forefathers'  time,  which  passed  very  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  possess  any  one  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  my 
lodging ;  though,  as  Bobadil  says,  "I  care  not  who  knows  it,  since  the 
cabin  is  convenient."  But  I  may  state  in  general,  that  it  is  a  house 
"within  itself,"  or,  accordingto  a  newer  phraseology  in  advertisements, 
self-contained,  has  a  garden  of  near  half  an  acre,  and  a  patch  of  ground 
with  trees  in  front.  It  boasts  five  rooms,  and  servants'  apartments- 
looks  in  front  upon  the  palace,  and  from  behind  towards  the  hill  and 
crags  of  the  King's  Park.  Fortunately  the  place  had  a  name,  which, 
with  a  little  improvement,  served  to  countenance  the  legend  which  I 
had  imposed  on  Janet,  and  Avoukl  not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  if  I 
had  been  able  to_  impose  on  myself.  It  was  called  Littlecroft ;  we 
have  dubbed  it  Little  Croftangry,  and  the  men  of  letters  belonging 
to  the  Post  Ofl&ce  have  sanctioned  the  change,  and  deliver  letters  so 
addressed.  Thus  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Chrystal  Croft- 
angry of  that  Ilk. 

_My  estabhshment  consists  of  Janet,  an  under  maid-servant,  and  a 
Highland  wench  for  Janet  to  exercise  her  Gaelic  upon,  with  a  handy 
lad  who  can  lay  the  cloth,  and  take  care  besides  of  a  pony,  on  which 
I  find  my  way  to  Portobello  sands,  especially  when  the  cavalry  have 
a  drill ;  for,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  am,  I  have*  not  altogether  become 
indifterent  to  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  which, 
though  no  professional  soldier,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  see  something" 
in  niy  youth.  For  wet  mornings,  I  have  ray  book — is  it  fine  weather, 
I  visit,  or  I  wander  on  the  Crags,  as  the  humour  dictates.   My  dinner 
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is  indeed  solitary,  yet  not  quite  so  neither ;  for  though  Andrew  waits, 
Janet,  or, — as  she  is  to  all  the  world  but  her  master,  and  certain  old 
Highland  gossips, — Mrs  jMacEvoy,  attends,  bustles  about,  and  desires 
to  see  everytliing-  is  in  first-rate  order,  and  to  tell  me.  Cot  pless  us, 
the  wonderful  news  of  the  Palace  for  the  day.  When  the  cloth  is 
removed,  and  I  light  my  cigar,  and  begin  to  husband  a  pint  of  port, 
or  a  glass  of  old  whisky  and  water,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house  that 
Janet  takes  a  chair  at  some  distance,  and  nods  or  works  her  stocking, 
as  she  may  be  disposed ;  ready  to  speak,  if  I  am  in  the  talking  humour, 
and  sitting  quiet  as  a  mouse  if  I  am  rather  inclined  to  study  a  book 
or  the  newspaper.  At  six  precisely  she  makes  my  tea,  and  leaves 
me  to  drink  it ;  and  then  occurs  an  interval  of  time  which  most  old 
bachelors  find  heavy  on  their  hands.  The  theatre  is  a  good  occa- 
sional resource,  especially  if  Will  Murray  acts,  or  a  bright  star  of 
eminence  shines  forth  ;  but  it  is  distant,  and  so  are  one  or  two  public 
societies  to  which  I  belong :  besides,  these  evening  walks  are  all  in- 
compatible with  the  elbow-chair  feeling,  which  desires  some  employ- 
ment that  may  divert  the  mind  without  fatiguing  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  1  have  sometimes  thought 
of  this  literary  undertaking.  I  must  have  been  the  Bonassus  himself 
to  have  mistalccn  myself  for  a  genius,  yet  I  have  leisure  and  reflection 
like  my  neighbours.  I  am  a  borderer  also  between  two  generations, 
and  can  point  out  more  perhaps  than  others  of  those  fading  traces  of 
antiquity  which  are  daily  vanishing ;  and  I  know  many  a  modern  in- 
stance and  many  an  old  tradition,  and  therefore  I  ask — 

What  ails  me,  I  may  not,  as  well  as  they, 

Rake  up  anme  threadbare  tales,  that  mouldering  lay 

In  chimney  comers,  wont  by  Christmas  fires 

To  read  and  rock  to  sleep  our  ancient  sires  ? 

No  man  liia  threshold  better  knows,  than  I 

Brute's  first  arrival  and  first  victory. 

Saint  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board  and  Caledonian  wood. 

No  shop  is  so  easily  set  up  as  an  antiquary's.  Like  those  of  the 
lowest  order  of  pawnbrokers,  a  commodity  of  rusty  iron,  a  ba|f  or  two 
of  hobnails,  a  few  odd  shoe-buckles,  cashiered  kail-pots,  and  fire-irons 
declared  incapable  of  service,  are  quite  sufficient  to  set  him  up.  If 
he  add  a  sheaf  or  two  of  penny  ballads  and  broadsides,  he  is  a  great 
man— an  extensive  trader.  And  then— like  the  pawnbrokers  afore- 
said, if  the  author  understands  a  little  legerdemain,  he  may,  by  dint 
of  a  little  picking  and  stealing,  make  the  inside  of  his  shop  a  great 
deal  richer  than  the  out,  and  be  able  to  show  you  things  which  cause 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  antiquarian  trick  of  clean  convey- 
ance, to  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  by  them. 

Jt  maybe  said,  that  antiquarian  articles  interest  but  few  customers, 
and  that  we  may  bawl  ourselves  as  rusty  as  the  wares  wa  deal  in  with- 
out any  one  asking  the  price  of  our  merchandise.  But  I  do  not  rest 
my  hopes  upon  this  department  of  my  labours  only.  I  propose  also 
to  have  a  corresponding  shop  for  Sentiment,  and  Dialogues,  and  Dis- 
quisition, which  may  captivate  the  fancy  of  those  who  have  no  relish, 
as  the  established  phrase  goes,  for  pure  antiquity ; — a  sort  of  green- 
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grocer's  stall  erected  in  front  of  my  ironmong'ery  wares,  garlanding 
the  rusty  memorials  of  ancient  times,  with  cresses,  cabbages,  leeks, 
and  water  purpy. 

As  I  have  some  idea  that  I  am  writing  too  weU  to  be  understood,  I 
humble  myself  to  ordinary  language,  and  aver,  with  becoming  mo- 
desty, that  I  do  think  myself  capable  of  sustaining  a  publication  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,  as  like  to  the  Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  the 
Mirror  or  the  Lounger,  as  my  poor  abilities  may  be  able  to  accomplish. 
Not  that  I  have  any  purpose  of  imitating  Johnson,  whose  general  power 
of  learnino-  and  expression  I  do  not  deny,  but  many  of  whose  Ram- 
blers are  little  better  than  a  sort  of  pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious 
maxims  are  made  to  swagger  in  lofty  and  mystic  language,  and  get 
some  credit  only  because  they  are  not  easily  understood.  There  are 
some  of  the  great  ^loralist's  papers  which  I  cannot  peruse  withoul 
thinking  on  a  second-rate  masquerade,  where  the  best-known  and 
least-esteemed  characters  in  town  march  in  as  heroes,  and  sultans,  and 
so  forth,  and,  by  dint  of  tawdry  dresses,  get  some  consideration  until 
they  are  found  out.  It  is  not,  however,  prudent  to  commence  with 
throwing  stones,  just  when  I  am  striking  out  windows  of  my  own. 

I  think  even  the  local  situation  of  Little  Croftangry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  favourable  to  my  undertaking.  A  nobler  contrast  there 
can  hardly  exist  than  that  of  the  huge  city,  dark  with  the  smoke  of 
ages,  and  groaning  with  the  various  sounds  of  active  industry  or  idle 
revel,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy  hOl,  silent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ; 
one  exhibiting  the  full  tide  of  existence,  pressing  and  precipitating 
itself  forward  with  the  force  of  an  inundation:  the  other  resembling 
some  time-worn  anchorite,  whose  life  passes  as  silent  and  unobserved 
as  the  slender  rill  which  escapes  unheard,  and  scarce  seen,  from  the 
fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  city  resembles  the  busy  tempk 
where  the  modern  Comus  and  Mammon  hold  their  court,  and  thou- 
sands sacrifice  ease,  independence,  and  virtue  itself,  at  their  shrine ; 
the  misty  and  lonely  moimtain  seems  as  a  throne  to  the  majestic  but 
terrible  Genius  of  feudal  times,  when  the  same  divinities  dispensed 
coronets  and  domains  to  those  who  had  heads  to  devise,  and  arms  to 
execute,  bold  enterprises. 

I  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  extremities  of  the  moral  world  at  my 
threshold.  From  the  front  door,  a  few  minutes'  walk  brings  me  into 
the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  city :  as  many  paces  from  my 
opposite  entrance,  places  me  in  a  solitude  as  complete  as  Zimmerman 
could  have  desired.  Surely,  with  such  aids  to  my  imagination,  I  may 
write  better  than  if  I  were  in  a  lodging  in  the  New  Town,  or  a  garret 
in  the  Old.     As  the  Spaniard  says,  ""'  Viamos — Co.racco  !  " 

I  have  not  chosen  to  publish  periodically,  my  reason  for  which  was 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  be  hurried,  and  have  had 
enough  of  duns  in  an  early  part  of  my  life,  to  make  me  reluctant  to 
hear  of,  or  see  one,  even  in  the  less  awful  shape  of  a  printer's  devil. 
But,  secondly,  a  periodical  paper  is  not  easily  extended  in  circulation 
beyond  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  published.  This  work,  if  published 
in  fugitive  numbers,  would  scarce,  without  a  high  pressure  on  the 
part  of  the  bookseller,  be  raised  above  the  Netherbow,  and  never 
could  be  expected  to  ascend  to  the  level  of  Prince's  Street,    Now,  I 
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am  ambitious  that  my  compositions,  thong-h  having  their  orig-in  ill 
this  Valley  of  Holyrood,  should  not  only  be  extended  into  those 
exalted  reg-ions  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  that  they  should  cross  the 
Forth,  astonish  the  lone:  town  of  Kirkaldy,  enchant  the  skippers  and 
colliers  of  the  East  of  Fife,  venture  even  into  the  classic  arcades  of 
St  Andrews,  and  travel  as  much  farther  to  the  north  as  the  breadth 
of  applause  will  carry  tlieir  sails.  As  for  as  a  southward  direction, 
it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  mv  fondest  dreams.  I  am  informed  that 
Scottish  literature,  like  Scottish  whisky,  will  be  presently  laid  under 
a  prohibitory  duty.  But  enough  of  this.  If  any  reader  is  dull  enough 
not  to  comprehend  the  advantages  which,  in  pohit  of  circulation,  a  com- 
pact book  nas  over  a  collection  of  fugitive  numbers,  let  him  try  the 
range  of  a  gun  loaded  with  hail-shot,  against  that  of  the  same  piece 
charged  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  consolidated  in  a  single  bullet. 

Besides,  it  was  of  less  consequence  that  I  should  have  published 
periodically,  since  I  did  not  mean  to  solicit  or  accept  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  friends,  or  the  criticisms  of  those  who  may  be  less  kindly 
disposed.  Notwithstandin'''  the  excellent  examples  which  might  be 
(quoted,  I  will  establish  no  begging-box,  cither  under  the  name  of  a 
lion's  head  or  an  ass's.  What  is  good  or  ill  shall  be  mine  own,  or 
the  contribution  of  friends  to  whom  I  may  have  private  access. 
Many  of  mv  voluntary  assistants  might  be  cleverer  than  myself,  and 
then  I  should  have  a  brilliant  article  appear  among  my  chiller  effu- 
sions, like  a  patch  of  lace  on  a  Scottish  cloak  ot  Galashiels  grey. 
Some  might  be  worse,  and  then  I  must  reject  them,  to  the  injury  of 
the  feelings  of  the  writer,  or  else  insert  them,  to  make  my  own  dark- 
ness yet  more  opaque  and  ])alpal)le.  "Let  every  herring,"  says  our 
old-fashioned  proverb,  "  liang  by  his  own  head." 

One  person,  however,  I  may  distinguish,  as  she  is  now  no  more, 
who,  living  to  the  utmost  term  of  human  life,  honoured  me  with  a 
great  share  of  her  friendship,  as  indeed  we  were  blood-relatives  in 
the  Scottish  sense — Heaven  knows  how  many  degrees  removed — and 
friends  in  the  sense  of  Old  England.  I  mean  the  late  excellent  and 
regretted  Mrs  Bethune  BaHol.  15ut  as  I  design  this  admirable 
picture  of  the  olden  time  for  a  principal  character  in  my  work,  I  will 
onlv  say  here,  that  she  knew  and  approved  of  my  present  purpose; 
and  though  she  declined  to  contribute  to  it  while  she  lived,  from  a 
sense  of  dignified  retirement,  which  she  thought  became  her  age, 
sex,  and  condition  in  life,  she  left  me  some  materials  for  carrying  on 
ray  proposed  work,  which  I  coveted  when  I  heard  her  detail  them  in 
conversation,  and  which  now,  when  I  have  their  substance  in  her  own 
handwriting,  I  account  fiir  more  valuable  than  anything  I  have  my- 
self to  offer.  I  hope  the  mentioning  her  name  in  conjunction  with 
my  own  will  give  no  offence  to  any  of  her  numerous  friends,  as  it 
was  her  own  express  pleasure  that  I  should  employ  the  manuscripts, 
which  she  did  me  the  lionour  to  bequeath  me,  in  the  manner  in  which 
1  have  now  used  them.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  most 
ca.ses  I  have  disguised  names,  and  in  some  have  added  shading  and 
colouring  to  bring  out  the  narrative. 

Much  of  my  materials,  besides  these,  are  derived  from  friends, 
living  or  dead.    The  accuracy  of  some  of  these  may  be  doubtful,  in 
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which  case  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive,  from  sufficient  aiithority,  the 
correction  of  the  errors  which  must  creep  into  traditional  documents. 
The  object  of  the  whole  publication  is,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
manners  of  Scotland  as  they  were,  and  to  contrast  them,  occasionally, 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  My  own  opinions  are  in  favour  of 
our  own  times  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  so  far  as  affords  means 
for  exercising-  the  im.agination,  or  exciting  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  other  times.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  writer  or  a  reader  in  1826,  but  I 
would  be  most  interested  in  reading  or  relating  what  happened  ft-om 
half  a  century  to  a  centurj-  before.  We  have  the  best  of  it.  Scenes 
in  which  our  ancestors  thought  deeply,  acted  fiercely,  and  died  des- 
perately, are  to  us  tales  to  divert  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  evening, 
when  we  are  engaged  to  no  party,  or  beguile  a  summer's  morning, 
when  it  is  too  scorching  to  ride  or  walk. 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  my  essays  and  nan'atives  should  be  hmited 
to  Scotland.  I  pledge  myself  to  no  particular  line  of  subjects ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  say  with  Burns, 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  these  preliminary  chapters, 
that  1  have  had  recourse  to  Moliere's  recipe,  and  read  my  manuscript 
over  to  my  old  woman,  Janet  MacEvoy. 

The  dignity  of  being  consulted  delighted  Janet ;  and  Wilkie,  or 
Allan,  would  have  made  a  capital  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat  upright  in 
her  chair,  instead  of  her  ordinary  lounging  posture,  knitting  her 
stocking  systematically,  as  if  she  meant  every  twist  of  her  thread, 
and  inclination  of  the  wires,  to  bear  burden  to  tlie  cadence  of  my 
voice.  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  I  myself  felt  more  delight  than  I  ought 
to  have  done  in  my  own  composition,  and  read  a  little  more  oratori- 
caily  than  I  should  have  ventured  to  do  before  an  auditor  of  whose 
applause  I  was  not  secure.  And  the  result  did  not  entirely  encourage 
my  plan  of  censorship.  Janet  did  indeed  seriously  incline  to  the  ac- 
count of  my  previous  life,  and  bestowed  some  Highland  maledictions 
more  emphatic  than  courteous  on  Christie  Steele's  reception  of  a 
"  sheutlemans  in  distress,"  and  of  her  own  mistress's  house  too. 
I  omitted,  for  certain  reasons,  or  greatly  abridged,  what  related  to 
herself  But  when  I  came  to  treat  of  my  general  views  in  publica- 
tion, I  saw  poor  Janet  was  entirely  thrown  out,  though,  like  a  jaded 
hunter,  panting,  puffing,  and  short  of  wind,  she  endeavoured  at  least 
to  keep  up  with  the  chase.  Or  rather  her  perplexity  made  her  look 
all  the  while  hke  a  deaf  person  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  who  does 
not  understand  a  word  you  are  saying,  yet  desires  you  to'believe  that 
he  does  understand  you,  and  who  is  extremely  jealous  that  you  sus- 
pect his  incapacity.  When  she  saw  that  some  remark  was  necessary, 
she  resembled  exactly  in  her  criticism  the  devotee  who  pitched  on 
the  '"'sweet  word  Mesopotamia,"  as  the  most  edifying  note  which  she 
could  bring  away  from  a  sermon.  She  indeed  fastened  to  bestow 
general  praise  on  what  she  said  was  all  ''  very  fine ; "  but  chiefly 
dwelt  on  what  I  had  said  about  Mr  Timmerman,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  call  the  German  philosopher,  and  supposed  he  must  be  of  the 
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same  descent  with  the  Hig-hland  clan  of  ]M'Intyre,  which  signifies 
Son  of  the  Carpenter.  "And  a  fery  honourable  name  too — Shanet's 
own  mither  was  a  AMntyre." 

In  short,  it  was  ])lain  the  latter  part  of  my  introduction  was  alto- 
gether lost  on  poor  Janet;  and  so,  to  have  acted  up  toMoliere's  system, 
I  should  have  cancelled  the  whole,  and  written  it  anew.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is ;  I  retained,  I  supj)ose,  some  tolerable  opinion  of 
my  own  composition,  though  Janet  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  felt 
loath  to  retrench  those  delilahs  of  the  imagination,  as  Dryden  calls 
them,  the  tropes  and  figures  of  which  are  caviar  to  the  multitude. 
jBesides,  I  hate  rewriting,  as  much  as  Falstafit'  did  paying  back — it 
is  a  double  labour.  So  I  determined  with  myself  to  consult  Janet, 
in  future,  only  on  such  things  as  were  within  the  limits  of  her  com- 
prehension, and  hazard  mv  arguments  and  my  rhetoric  on  the  public 
without  her  imprimatur.  1  am  pretty  sure  she  will "'  apjilaud  it  done." 
And  in  such  narratives  as  come  within  her  range  of  thouglit  and 
feeling,  I  shall,  as  I  first  intended,  take  the  benefit  of  her  unso- 
phisticated judgment,  and  attend  to  it  deferentially — that  is,  when  it 
happens  not  to  be  in  peculiar  opposition  to  my  own  ;  for,  after  all,  I 
say  with  Almanzor — 

Know  that  I  alone  am  king  of  me. 

The  reader  has  now  my  who  and  my  vvhercabout,  the  purpose  of 
the  work,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  undertaken.  He 
has  also  a  specimen  of  the  author's  talents,  and  may  judge  for  him- 
self, and  proceed,  or  send  back  the  volume  to  the  bookseller,  as  hi3 
own  taste  shall  determine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
iUt  C^roftangtji'^  Account  of  0ix^  ^ttf)Vint  ^n\iol 

The  moon,  were  sho  earthly,  no  nobler. 

Coriolantu. 

Wtten  we  sot  out  on  the  jolly  royage  of  life,  what  a  brave  fleet 
there  is  around  us,  as  stretching  our  fresh  canvass  to  the  breeze,  all 
"  shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion,"  penons  flying,  music  playing,  cheer- 
ing each  other  as  we  pass,  we  are  rather  amused  than  alarmed  when 
some  awkward  comrade  goes  right  ashore  for  waiit  of  pilotage ! — 
Alas  !  when  the  voyage  is  well  spent,  and  we  look  about  us,  toil-worn 
mariners,  how  few  of  our  ancient  consorts  still  remain  in  sight,  and 
they,  how  torn  and  wasted,  and,  like  ourselves,  struggling  to  keep 
as  long  as  possible  oft*  the  fatal  shore,  against  which  we  are  all  finally 
drifting ! 

I  felt  this  very  trite  but  melancholy  truth  in  all  its  force  the  other 
day,  when  a  packet  with  a  black  seal  arrived,  containing  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  my  late  excellent  friend  Mrs  Martha  Bethune 
Baliol,  and  marked  with  the  fatal  indorsation,  "  To  be  delivered  ao- 
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cording"  to  address,  after  I  shall  be  no  more."  A  letter  from  her 
executors  accompanied  the  packet,  mentioning"  that  they  had  found 
in  her  will  a  bequest  to  me  of  a  painting-  of  some  value,  which  she 
stated  would  just  fit  the  space  above  ray  cupboard,  and  fifty  guineas 
to  buy  a  ring.  And  thus  I  separated,  with  all  the  kindness  which 
we  had  maintained  for  many  years,  from  a  friend  who,  though  old 
enough  to  have  been  the  companion  of  my  mother,  was  yet,  in  gaiety 
of  spirits,  and  admirable  sweetness  of  temper,  capable  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  animating"  society,  for  those  who  write  them- 
selves in  the  vaward  of  youth ;  an  advantage  which  I  have  lost  for 
these  five-and-thirty  years.  The  contents  of  the  packet  1  had  no 
difficulty  in  guessing,  and  have  partly  hinted  at  them  in  the  last 
chapter.  But,  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  particulars,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  indulge  myself  with  recalling  the  virtues  and  agreeable 
qualities  of  my  late  friend,  I  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  her  manners 
and  habits. 

Mrs  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  was  a  person  of  quality  and  fortune 
as  these  are  esteemed  in  Scotland.  Her  family  was  ancient,  and  her 
connections  honourable.  She  was  not  fond  of  specially  indicating 
her  exact  age,  but  her  juvenile  recollections  stretched  backwards  till 
before  the  eventful  year  1745 ;  and  she  remembered  the  Highland 
clans  being  in  possession  of  the  Scottish  capital,  though  probably 
only  as  an  indistinct  vision.  Her  fortune,  independent  by  her  father's 
bequest,  was  rendered  opulent  by  the  death  of  more  than  one  brave 
brother,  who  fell  successively  in  the  ser\-ice  of  their  country ;  so  that 
the  family  estates  became  vested  in  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Bethune  Baliol.  My  intimacy  was  formed  with  the 
excellent  lady  after  this  event,  and  when  she  was  already  something- 
advanced  in  age. 

She  inhabited,  when  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  regularly  spent  the 
winter  season,  one  of  those  old  hotels,  which,  till  of  late,' were  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canongate,  and  of  the  Palace  of 
Holyroodhouse,  and  which,  separated  from  the  street,  how  dirty  and 
vulgar,  by  paved  courts,  and  gardens  of  some  extent,  made  amends 
for  an  indifferent  access,  by  showing  something  of  aristocratic  state 
and  seclusion,  when  you  were  once  admitted  within  their  precincts. 
They  have  pulled  her  house  down ;  for,  indeed,  betwixt  building  and 
burning,  every  ancient  monument  of  the  Scottish  capital  is  now 
likely  to  be  utterly  demolished.  I  pause  on  the  recollections  of  the 
place,  however ;  and  since  nature  has  denied  a  pencil  when  she 
placed  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  words  answer 
the  purpose  of  delineation. 

Baliol's  Lodging,  so  was  the  mansion  named,  reared  its  high  stack 
of  chimneys,  among  which  were  seen  a  turret  or  two,  and  one  of 
those  small  projecting  platforms  called  bartizans,  above  the  mean 
and  modern  buildings  which  line  the  south  side  of  the  Canongate, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  that  street,  and  not  distant  from  the  palace. 
A  porte  cochere,  having  a  wicket  for  foot-passengers,  was,  upon  due 
occasion,  imfolded  by  a  lame  old  man,  tall,  grave,  and  thin,  who 
tenanted  a  hovel  beside  the  gate,  and  acted  as  porter.  To  this  office 
he  had  been  promoted  by  my  friend's  charitable  feelings  for  an  old 
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Boldier,  and  partly  by  an  idea,  that  liis  head,  which  was  a  very  fine 
one,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Lusignan.  He  was  a  man  saturnine,  silent,  and  slow  in  his  proceed- 
incfs,  and  would  never  open  the  porte  cocMre  to  a  hackney  coach  ; 
indicating"  the  wicket  with  his  fing'er,  as  the  proper  passai^e  for  all 
who  came  in  that  obscure  vehicle,  which  was  not  permitted  to  de- 

frade  with  its  ticketed  presence  the  dignity  of  Baliol's  Lodging", 
do  not  think  this  peculiarity  would  have  met  with  his  lady's  ap- 
probation, any  more  than  the  occasional  partiality  of  Lusignan, 
or,  as  mfu'tals  called  him,  Archy  Macready,  to  a  dram.  But  Mrs 
Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  conscious  that,  in  case  of  conviction,  she 
could  never  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  dethrone  the  King  of 
Palestine  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sat  for  hours  knitting 
his  stocking,  refused,  by  accrediting  the  intelligence,  even  to  put 
him  upon  iiis  trial ;  well  judgin^:  that  he  would  observe  more  whole- 
some caution  if  he  conceived  his  character  unsuspected,  than  if  he 
were  detected,  and  suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  For  after  all,  she 
said,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dismiss  an  old  Highland  soldier  fur  a 
peccadillo  so  appropriate  to  liis  country  and  profession. 

The  stately  gate  for  carriages,  or  the  humble  accommodation  for 
foot-passengers,  admitted  into  a  narrow  and  short  passage,  running 
between  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  whose  green  foliage,  during  the 
gpring,  contrasted  stranf^ely  with  the  swart  complexion  of  the  two 
walls  by  the  side  of  which  they  grew.  This  access  led  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  whicli  was  formed  by  two  gable  ends,  notched,  and 
l)aving  their  windows  adorned  with  heavy  architectural  ornaments ; 
thej  joined  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  a  half  circular  tower, 
whfch  contained  the  entrance  and  the  staircase,  occupied  the  point 
of  junction,  and  rounded  the  acute  angle.  One  of  other  two  sides 
of  the  little  court,  in  which  there  was  just  sufficient  room  to  turn  a 
carriage,  was  occupied  by  some  low  buildings  answering  the  purpose 
of  offices  ;  the  other,  by  a  paranet  surrounded  by  a  highly-orna- 
mented iron  railing,  twined  rouna  with  honeysuckle  and  other  para- 
sitical shrubs,  which  permitted  the  eye  to  peep  into  a  pretty  sub- 
urban garden,  extendnig  down  to  the  road  called  the  South  Back  of 
the  Canoiigate,  and  boasting  a  number  of  old  trees,  many  flowers, 
and  even  some  fruit.  We  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  tlie  extreme 
cleanliness  of  the  courtyard  was  such  as  intimated  that  mop  and 
])ail  had  done  their  utmost  in  that  fiwoured  spot,  to  atone  for  the 
general  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  quarter  where  the  premises  were 
situated. 

Over  the  doorway  were  the  arms  of  Bethune  and  Baliol,  with 
various  other  devices  carved  in  stone ;  the  door  itself  was  studded 
with  iron  nails,  and  formed  of  black  oak ;  an  iron  rasp,^  as  it  was 
called,  was  phaced  on  it,  instead  of  a  knocker,  for  the  purpose  of 
summoning  tiic  attendants.  He  who  usually  appeared  at  the  sum- 
mons was  a  smart  lad,  in  a  handsome  livery,  the  son  of  Mrs  Martha's 
gardener  at  Mount  Baliol.  Now  and  then  a  servant  girl,  nicely  but 
plainly  dressed,  and  folly  accoutred  with  stockings  and  shoes,  would 

J  B««  NoU  F.    Iron  Rat^p^ 
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perform  this  duty :  and  twice  or  tlirice  I  remember  being-  admitted 
by  Beauffet  himself,  whose  exterior  looked  as  much  like  that  of  a 
clergyman  of  rank  as  the  butler  of  a  g-entleman's  family.  He  had 
been  valet-de-chambre  to  the  last  Sir  Richard  Bethune  Baliol,  and 
was  a  person  highly  trusted  by  the  present  lady.  A  full  stand,  as  it 
is  called  in  Scotland,  of  garments  of  a  dark  colour,  aold  buckles  in 
his  shoes,  and  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches,  with  his  hair  reg^ularlv 
dressed  and  powdered,  announced  him  to  be  a  domestic  of  trust  and 
importance.    His  mistress  used  to  say  of  him, 

He's  sad  and  civil, 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes. 

As  no  one  can  escape  scandal,  some  said  that  Beauffet  made  a 
rather  better  thing  of  the  place  than  the  modesty  of  his  old-fashioned 
wages  would,  unassisted,  have  amounted  to.  But  the  man  was 
always  very  civil  to  me.  He  had  been  long  in  the  family ;  had  en- 
joyed legacies,  and  laid  by  a  something  of  his  own,  upon  which  he 
now  enjoys  ease  with  dignity,  in  as  far  as  his  newly-married  wife, 
Tibbie  Shortaeres,  will  permit  him. 

The  Lodging — Dearest  reader,  if  you  are  tired,  pray  pass  over  the 
next  four  or  five  pages — was  not  by  any  nieans  so  large  as  its  ex- 
ternal appearance  led  people  to  conjecture.  The  interior  accomoda- 
tion was  much  cut  up  by  cross  walls  and  long  passages,  and  that 
neglect  of  economising  space  which  characterises  old  Scottish  archi- 
tecture. But  there  was  far  more  room  than  my  old  friend  required, 
even  when  she  had,  as  was  often  the  case,  four  or  five  young  cousins 
under  her  protection  ;  and  I  believe  much  of  the  house  was  unoccu- 
pied. ^Irs  Bethune  BaHol  never,  in  my  presence,  showed  herself 
so  much  offended,  as  once  with  a  meddling  person  who  advised  her 
to  have  the  windows  of  these  supernumerary  apartments  built  up  to 
save  the  tax.  She  said  in  ire,  that,  while  sli'e  lived,  the  light  of  God 
should  visit  the  house  of  her  fathers ;  and  while  she  had  a  penny, 
king  and  country  should  have  their  due.  Indeed  she  was  punctili- 
ously loyal,  even  in  that  most  staggering  test  of  loyalty,  the  payment 
of  imposts.  Mr  Beauffet  told  me  he  was  ordered  to  offer  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  person  who  collected  the  income-tax,  and  that  the  poor 
man  was  so  overcome  by  a  reception  so  unwontedly  generous,  that 
he  had  well-nigh  fainted  on  the  spot. 

You  entered  by  a  matted  ante-room  into  the  eating-parlour,  filled 
with  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  hung  with  family  portraits,  which, 
excepting  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  in  James  the  Sixth's  time, 
said  to  be  by  Jameson,  were  exceedingly  frightful.  A  saloon,  as  it 
was  called,  a  long  narrow  chamber,  led  out  of  the  dining-parlour, 
and  served  for  a  drav/iug-room.  It  was  a  pleasant  apartment,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  south  flank  of  Holyrcodhouse,  the  gigantic  slope 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  girdle  of  lofty  rocks  called  Salisbury 
Crags  ;^  objects  so  rudely  wild  that  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive 
them  to  exist  in  the  vicinage  of  a  populous  metropolis.    The  pamt- 

1  The  Rev.  Mr  Bovrles  derives  the  name  of  these  crags,  as  of  the  Episcopal  city  m ' 
the  west  of  England,  from  the  same  root ;  both,  in  his  opinion,  which  he  Yer^'  ably 
defends  and  illustrates,  having  been  the  sites  of  dniidical  temples. 
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ings  of  the  saloon  came  from  abroad,  and  had  some  of  them  much 
merit.  To  see  the  best  of  them,  however,  you  must  be  admitted 
into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  temple,  and  allowed  to  draw  the 
tapestry  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  and  enter  Mrs  Martha's 
own  special  dressing--room.  This  was  a  charming-  apartment,  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  form,  it  had  so  many 
recesses,  which  were  filled  up  with  shelves  of  ebony,  and  cabinets  of 
Japan  and  or  nuilu ;  some  for  holding"  books,  of  which  Mrs  Martha 
had  an  admirable  collection,  some  for  a  display  of  ornamental  china, 
others  for  shells  and  similar  curiosities.  In  a  little  niche,  half 
screened  by  a  curtain  of  crimson  silk,  was  disposed  a  suit  of  tilting 
armour  of  brig-ht  steel,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  had  been  worn  on 
some  memorable  occasion  by  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  already  men- 
tioned ;  while  over  the  canopy  of  the  niche,  hung-  the  broadsword 
with  which  her  father  had  attempted  to  change  the  fortunes  of 
Britain  in  1715,  and  the  spontoon  which  her  elder  brother  bore  when 
he  was  leading  on  a  company  of  the  Black  Watch^  at  Fonteuoy. 

There  were  some  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  of  admitted  authen- 
ticity, a  few  genuine  bronzes  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  which 
her  brothers  or  herself  had  picked  up  while  abroad.  In  short,  it  was 
a  place  where  the  idle  were  tempted  to  become  studious,  the  studious 
to  grow  idle — where  the  grave  might  find  matter  to  make  them  gay, 
and  the  gay  subjects  for  gravity. 

That  it  might  maintain  some  title  to  its  name,  I  must  not  forget  to 
say,  that  tlie  lady's  dressing-room  exhibited  a  superb  mirror,  framed 
in  silver  filigree-work ;  a  beautiful  toilet,  the  cover  of  which  was  of 
Flanders  lace ;  and  a  set  of  boxes  corresponding  in  materials  and 
work  to  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 

Tliis  dressing-apparatus,  however,  was  mere  matter  of  parade : 
Mrs  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  always  went  through  the  actual  duties 
of  the  toilet  in  an  inner  apartment,  which  corresponded  with  her 
sleeping-room  by  a  small  detached  staircase.  There  were,  I  believe, 
more  than  one  of  those  turnpike  stairs,  as  thej-  were  called,  about 
the  house,  by  which  the  public  rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through 
each  other,  were  accommodated  with  separate  and  independent 
modes  of  access.  In  tlie  little  boudoir  we  have  described,  Mrs 
Martha  Baliol  had  her  choicest  meetings.  She  kept  early  hours ; 
and  if  you  went  in  the  morning-,  you  must  not  reckon  that  space  of 
day  as  extending  beyond  three  o'clock,  or  four  at  the  utmost.  These 
vigilant  habits  were  attended  with  some  restraint  on  her  visitors,  but 
they  were  indemnified  by  your  always  finding  the  best  society,  and 
the  best  information,  which  was  to  be  had  for  the  day  in  the  Scottisli 
capital.  Without  at  all  aflecting  the  blue  stocking,  she  liked  books 
— they  amused  her — and  if  the  authors  were  persons  of  character, 
she  thought  she  owed  them  a  debt  of  civility,  which  she  loved  to 
discharge  by  personal  kindness.  When  she  gave  a  dinner  to  a 
small  party,  which  she  did  now  and  then,  she  had  the  good  nature 

1  The  well-known  original  designation  of  the  gallant  42d  Repiment.  Beiug  the  first 
corps  raised  for  the  royal  service  in  the  Higlilands,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  national 
garb,  they  were  thus  named  from  the  contrast  wliich  their  dark  tartans  furnished  to 
the  scarlet  and  white  of  the  other  regiments. 
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to  look  for,  and  the  g-ood-luck  to  discover,  what  sort  of  people  suited 
each  other  best,  and  chose  her  company  as  Duke  Theseus  did  his 
hounds, 

matched  in  mouth  lika  bells, 

Each  uuder  each,i 

SO  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  cry ;  instead  of  one 
mighty  Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr  Johnson,  silenciug  all  besides,  by 
the  tremendous  depth  of  his  diapason.  On  such  occasions  she 
afforded  cMre  exquise;  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  some  dish 
of  French,  or  even  Scottish  derivation,  which,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous assortment  of  vins  extraordinaires  produced  by  Mr  Beaufiet, 
g-ave  a  sort  of  antique  and  foreign  air  to  the  entertainment,  which 
rendered  it  more  interesting. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  asked  to  such  parties ;  and  not  less  so 
to  be  invited  to  the  early  conversazione,  which,  in  spite  of  fashion, 
by  dint  of  the  best  coffee,  the  finest  tea,  and  chasse  cafe  that  would 
have  called  the  dead  to  life,  she  contrived  now  and  then  to  assemble 
in  her  saloon  already  mentioned,  at  the  unnatural  hour  of  eight  in 
the  evening.  At  such  times,  the  cheerful  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy 
herself  so  much  in  the  happiness  of  her  guests,  that  they  exerted 
themselves,  in  turn,  to  prolong  her  amusement  and  their  own ;  and 
a  certain  charm  was  excited  around,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  general  desire  of 
every  one  present  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  amusement. 

But  although  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  wait  on 
my  excellent  friend  in  the  morning,  or  be  invited  to  her  dinner  or 
evening  parties,  I  prized  still  higher  the  right  which  I  had  acquired, 
by  old  acquaintance,  of  visiting  Baliol's  Lodging,  upon  the  chance 
of  finding  its  venerable  inhabitant  preparing  for  tea,  just  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  only  to  two  or  three  old  friends  that 
she  permitted  this  freedom,  nor  was  this  sort  of  chance-party  ever 
allowed  to  extend  itself  beyond  five  in  number.  The  answer  to  those 
who  came  later,  annoimced  that  the  company  was  filled  up  for  the 
evening,  which  had  the  double  effect  of  making  those  who  waited  on 
Mrs  Bethune  Baliol  in  this  unceremonious  manner  punctual  in  ob- 
serving her  hour,  and  of  adding  the  zest  of  a  little  difiicuky  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  party. 

It  more  frequently  happened  that  only  one  or  two  persons  partook 
of  this  refreshment  on  the  same  evening ;  or,  supposing  the  case  of 
a  single  gentleman,  ^Irs  INIartha,  though  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
admit  him  to  her  boudoir,  after  the  privilege  of  the  French  and  the 
old  Scottish  school,  took  care,  as  she  used  to  say,  to  preserve  alL 
possible  propriety,  by  commanding  the  attendance  of  her  principal 
female  attendant,  ]Mi's  Alice  Lambskin,  who  might,  from  the  gravity 
and  dignity  of  her  appearance,  have  sufficed  to  matronise  a  whole 
boarding-school,  instead  of  one  maiden  lady  of  eighty  and  upwards. 
As  the  weather  permitted,  Mrs  Alice  sat  duly  remote  from  the  com- 
pany in  a  fauteuil  behind  the  projecting  chimney-piece,  or  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  and  prosecuted  in  Carthusian  silence,  with 

1  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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indefatififable  zeal,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  which  seemed  no  bad  em- 
blem of  eternity. 

But  I  have  neglected  all  tliis  while  to  introduce  my  friend  herself 
to  the  reader,  at  least  so  far  as  words  can  convey  the  peculiarities 
by  which  lier  appearance  and  conversation  were  distinguished. 

A  little  woman,  with  ordinary  features,  and  an  ordinary  form,  and 
hair  whieli  in  youtii  had  no  decided  colour,  we  may  believe  Mrs 
Martha  when  she  said  of  herself  that  slie  was  never  remarkable  for 
personal  charms :  a  modest  admission,  which  was  readily  confirmed 
by  certain  old  ladies,  her  contemporaries,  wlio,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  useful  advantages  whicli  they  more  than  hinted  had  been 
furinerly  their  own  share,  were  now,  in  personal  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else,  fiir  inferior  to  my  accomplished  friend.  Mra 
Martha's  features  had  been  of  a  kind  whicli  might  be  said  to  wear 
well :  their  irregularity  was  now  of  little  consequence,  animated  as 
they  were  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation ;  her  teeth  were  excel- 
lent ;  and  her  eyes,  though  inclining  to  grey,  were  lively,  laughing, 
and  undimmed  by  time.  A  slight  shade  of  complexion,  more  brilliant 
than  her  years  pr<nnised,  subjected  my  friend,  amongst  strangers,  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  stretched  her  foreign  habits  as  far  as  the 
prudent  touch  of  the  rouge.  But  it  was  a  calumny ;  for  when  telling 
or  listening  to  an  interesting  and  affecting  story,  1  have  seen  her  col- 
our come  and  go  as  if  it  i)layed  on  the  cheek  of  eighteen. 

Ili-r  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,  was  now  the  most  beau- 
tiful while  that  time  could  bleach,  and  was  disposed  with  some  de- 
gree of  i)retension,  though  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  so  as  to 
appear  neatly  smoothed  under  a  cap  of  Flanders  lace,  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  but,  as  1  thought,  of  a  very  handsome  form,  which  un- 
doubtedly Invs  a  name,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  recur  to  it,  if  I 
thouirht  it  would  m.ike  my  description  a  bit  more  intelligible.  I 
think  I  have  heard  her  say  these  favourite  caps  had  been  her  mo- 
ther's, and  had  come  in  fashion  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wig  used  by 
tlic  gentlemen  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kamillies.  The  rest 
of  her  dress  was  always  rather  costly  and  distinguished,  especially 
ill  the  evening.  A  silk  or  satin  gown,  of  some  colour  becoming  her 
ape,  and  of  a  form  which,  though  complving  to  a  certain  degree 
with  the  present  fiushion,  had  alwavs  a  rererence  to  some  more  dis- 
tant period,  w:vs  garnished  with  triple  ruffles ;  her  shoes  had  diamond 
buckles,  and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an  advantage  which,  pos- 
sessed in  her  youth,  she  alle<red  her  si7.e  would  not  jiermit  her  to 
forego  in  lier  old  age.  She  always  wore  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  of  value,  either  for  the  materials  or  the  workmanship; 
uay,  perhans  she  was  a  little  profuse  in  this  species  of  display.  But 
she  wore  tlieni  as  subordinate  matters,  to  wliich  the  habit  of  being 
constantly  in  high  life  rendered  her  indifferent.  She  wore  them  be- 
cause her  rank  required  it;  and  thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles 
of  finery  than  a  gentleman  dressed  for  dinner  thinks  of  his  clean 
linen  and  well-brushed  coat,  the  consciousness  of  which  embarrasses 
the  rustic  beau  on  a  Sunday. 

Now  and  then,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament  chanced  to  be 
noticed  for  its  beauty  or  singularity,  the  observation  usually  led  thy 
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way  to  an  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in  -n-Licli  it  had  been 
acquired,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  had  descended  to  its  present 
possessor.  On  such  and  similar  occasions  my  old  friend  spoke  will- 
ingly, which  is  not  uncommon ;  but  she  also,  whicli  is  more  rare, 
spoke  remarkably  well,  and  had  in  her  little  narratives  concerning 
foreign  parts,  or  former  days,  which  formed  an  interesting  part  of 
her  conversation,  the  singiilar  art  of  dismissing  all  the  usual  pro- 
tracted tautology  respecting'  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  which 
is  apt  to  settle  like  a  mist  upon  tlie  cold  and  languid  tales  of  age, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  forward,  dwelling  upon,  and  illus- 
trating, those  incidents  and  characters  which  give  point  and  interest 
to  the  story. 

She  had,  as  we  have  hinted,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  foreign 
countries;  for  a  brother,  to  wliom  she  was  much  attached,  had  been 
sent  upon  various  missions  of  national  importance  to  the  Continent, 
and  she  had  more  than  once  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying him.  This  furnished  a  great  addition  to  the  infurmatiou 
which  she  could  supply,  especially  during  the  last  war,  wlien  the 
Continent  was  for  so  many  years  hermetically  scaled  against  the 
English  nation.  But,  besides,  Mrs  Bethune  Baliol  visited  distant 
countries,  not  in  the  modern  fashion,  when  EngHsh  travel  in  cara- 
vans together,  and  see  in  France  and  Italy  little  besides  the  same 
society  -which  they  might  have  enjoyed  at  home.  On  the  contrary, 
she  mingled,  when  abroad,  with  the  natives  of  those  countries  she 
visited,  and  enjoyed  at  once  the  advantage  of  their  society  and  the 
pleasure  of  comp'aring  it  with  that  of  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  her  becoming  habituated  with  foreign  manners, 
Mrs  Bethune  Baliol  had,  perhaps,  acquired  some  slight  tincture  of 
them  herself.  Yet  I  was  always  persuaded  that  the  peculiar  vivacity 
of  look  and  manner — the  pointed  and  appropriate  action — with  which 
she  accompanied  what  she  said — the  use  of  the  gold  and  gemmed 
tolo.tiere,  or  rather  I  should  say  honhonniere  (for  she  took  no  snuft', 
and  the  little  box  contained  only  a  few  pieces  of  candied  angelica, 
or  some  such  lady-like  sweetmeat),  were  of  real  old-fashioned  Scot- 
tish growth,  and  such  as  might  have  graced  the  tea-table  of  Su- 
sannah, Countess  of  Eglinton,^  the  patroness  of  Allan  Eamsay,  or  of 
the  Hod.  Mrs  Colonel  Ogilvy,  who  was  another  mirror  by  whom  the 
maidens  of  Auld  Reekie  were  required  to  dress  themselves.  Al- 
though well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  other  countries,  her 
manners  had  been  chiefly  formed  in  her  own,  at  a  time  when  great 
folk  lived  within  httle  space,  and  when  the  distinguished  name  of 
the  highest  society  gave  to  Edinburgh  the  eclat  which  we  now  en- 
deavour to  derive  from  the  unbounded  expense  and  extended  circle 
of  our  pleasures. 

I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  dia- 
lect which  Mrs  Baliol  used.  It  was  vScottish,  decidedly  Scottish, 
often  containing  phrases  and  words  little  used  in  the  present  day. 
But  theu  her  tone  and  mode  of  pronunciation  were  as  different  from 
the  usual  accent  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  patois,  as  the  accent  of  St 

I  Sec  Note  G.    Countin  of  Eglinton. 
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James's  is  from  tbat  of  Billing'sg'ate.  ^  The  vowels  were  not  pro- 
nounced mucli  broader  than  in  the  Italian  language,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  disagreeable  drawl  which  is  so  offensive  to  southern  ears. 
In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scottish  as  spoken  by  the  ancient  court 
of  Scotland,  to  which  no  idea  of  vulgarit}^  could  be  attached;  and 
the  lively  manner  and  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompanied  were 
so  completely  in  accord  with  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  style  of 
talking,  that  I  cannot  assign  them  a  different  origin.  In  long  deri- 
vation, perhaps,  the  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  might  have  been 
originally  formed  on  that  of  France,  to  which  it  had  certainly  some 
affinity ;  but  I  will  live  and  die  in  the  belief,  that  those  of  Mrs  Ba- 
liol,  as  pleasing  as  they  were  peculiar,  came  to  her  by  direct  descent 
from  the  high  dames  who  anciently  adorned  with  their  presence  the 
royal  halls  of  Holyrood. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

i^x^  23aUol  aggistg  ©roftangrs  in  W  3£itetat2 
Speculation^. 

Such  as  I  have  described  Mrs  Bethune  Baliol,  the  reader  will 
easily  believe  that  when  I  thought  of  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
my  work,  I  rested  upon  the  information  she  possessed,  and  her 
communicative  disposition,  as  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  my 
enterprise.  Indeed,  she  by  no  means  disapproved  of  my  proposed 
publication,  though  expressing  herself  very  doubtful  how  far  she 
could  personally  assist  it— a  doubt  which  might  be  perhaps  set  down 
to  a  little  lady-fike  coquetry,  which  required  to  be  sued  for  the  boon 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  grant.  Or,  perhaps,  the  good  old  lady, 
conscious  that  lier  unusual  term  of  years  must  soon  draw  to  a  close, 
preferred  bequcatliing  the  materials  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy,  to  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  judgment  of  a  critical  pubhc  during  her  lifetime. 

Many  a  time  I  used,  in  our  conversations  of  the  Canongate,  to 
resume  my  request  of  assistance,  from  a  sense  that  my  friend  was 
the  most  valuable  depositary  of  Scottish  traditions  that  was  pro- 
bably now  to  be  found.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  my  mind  was 
so  much  made  up,  that  when  I  heard  her  carry  her  description  of 
manners  so  far  back  beyond  her  own  time,  and  describe  how  Fletcher 
of  Salton  spoke,  how  Graham  of  Claverhouse  danced,  what  were  the 
jewels  worn  by  the  famous  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  how  she 
came  by  them,  I  could  not  help  telling  her  I  thought  tier  some  fairy, 
who  cheated  us  by  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  mortal  of  our  own 
day,  when,  in  fact,  she  had  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  centuries. 
She  was  much  diverted  when  I  required  her  to  take  some  solemn 
oath  that  she  had  not  danced  at  the  balls  given  by  Mary  of  Este, 
when  her  unhappy  husband*   occupied  Holyrood  m  a  species  of 

A  The  Duke  of  York,  aften«.-ards  James  II.,  frequently  resided  in  HolyroodhouM, 
when  bis  religion  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  English  Parliament. 
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honourable  banishment ; — or  asked,  whether  she  could  not  recollect 
Charles  the  Second,  when  he  came  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and  did  not 
possess  some  slight  recollections  of  the  bold  usurper  who  ^rore  hirn 
beyond  the  Forth. 

^^BeoM  crjitsin^'^  she  said,  laughing-,  '*  none  of  these  do  I  remember 
personally ;  but  you  must  know  there  has  been  wonderfully  little 
change  on  my  natural  temper  from  youth  to  age.  From  which  it 
follows,  cousin,  that  being  even  now  something  too  young  in  spirit 
for  the  years  which  Time  has  marked  me  in  his  calendar,  1  was, 
when  a  girl,  a  little  too  old  for  those  of  my  own  standing,  and  as 
much  inclined  at  that  period  to  keep  the  society  of  elder  persons,  as 
I  am  now  disposed  to  admit  the  company  of  gay  young  fellows  of 
fifty  or  sixty  like  yourself,  rather  than  collect  about  me  all  the  octo- 
genarians. Xow,  although  I  do  not  actually  come  from  Eifland,  and 
therefore  cannot  boast  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  person- 
ages you  inquire  about,  yet  I  have  seen  and  heard  those  who  knew 
them  well,  and  who  have  giren  me  as  distinct  an  a<;count  of  them 
as  I  could  give  you  myself  of  the  Empress  Queen,  or  Frederick  of 
Prussia ;  and  I  will  frankly  add,"  said  she,  laughing  and  offering  her 
honhonniere,  "  that  /  have  heard  so  much  of  the  years  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  Revolution,  that  I  sometimes  am  apt  to  con- 
fuse the  vivid  descriptions  fixed  on  my  memory  by  the  frequent  and 
animated  recitation  of  others,  for  things  which  I  myself  have  actu- 
ally witnessed.  I  caught  myself  but  yesterday  describing  to  Lord 
M the  riding  of  the  last  Scottish  ParKament,  with  as  much  min- 
uteness as  if  I  had  seen  it,  as  my  mother  did,  from  the  balcony  in 
front  of  Lord  Moray's  Lodging  in  the  Canongate." 

"I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  Lord  M a  high  treat." 

"  I  treated  him  with  a  hearty  laugh,  I  believe,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
it  is  you,  you  vile  seducer  of  youth,  who  lead  me  into  such  follies. 
But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  against  my  own  weakness.  I  do  not  well 
know  if  the  wandering  Jew  is  supposed  to  have  a  wife,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  a  decent  middle-aged  Scottish  gentlewoman  should  be  sus- 
pected of  identity  with  such  a  supernatural  person." 

"  For  all  that,  I  must  torture  you  a  little  more,  ma  belle  cousine, 
with  my  interrogatories ;  for  how  shall  I  ever  turn  author  unless  on 
the  strength  of  the  information  which  you  have  so  often  procured  me 
on  the  ancient  state  of  manners?" 

"  Stay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  give  your  points  of  inquiry  a  name  so 
very  venerable,  if  I  am  expected  to  answer  them.  Ancient  is  a  term 
for  antediluvians.  You  may  catechise  me  about  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  or  ask  particulars  about  Bruce  and  Wallace,  under  pretext  of 
curiosity  after  ancient  manners ;  and  that  last  subject  would  wake 
my  Baliol  blood,  you  know." 

"  "Well,  but,  Airs  Baliol,  suppose  we  settle  our  era : — you  do  not 
call  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  kingdom  of  Britain  very 
ancient  ?  " 

"  TJmph  !  nOj'cousin— I  think  I  could  tell  you  more  of  that  than 
folk  nowadays  remember, — for  instance,  that  as  James  was  troop- 
ing towards  England,  bag  and  baggage,  his  journey  wa?  stopped 
near  Cockenzie  by  meeting  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Winton,  tie 
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old  and  faithful  servant  and  follower  of  his  ill-fated  mother,  poor  Mary! 
It  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  infare,  and  so  was  seen  of  it  cousin."'  ^ 

I  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject,  well  knowing-  ]\Irs  Bcth- 
tme  Baliol  did  not  like  to  be  much  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Stewarts,  whose  misfortunes  she  pitied,  the  rather  that  her  father 
had  espoused  their  cause.  And  yet  her  attachment  to  the  present 
dynasty  being  very  sincere,  and  even  ardent,  more  especially  as  her 
family  had  served  his  late  ^Majesty  both  in  peace  and  war,  she  ex- 
perienced a  little  embarrassment  in  reconciling-  her  opinions  respect- 
ing the  exiled  family  with  those  she  entertained  for  the  present.  In 
fact,  like  many  an  old  Jacobite,  she  was  contented  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  on  the  subject,  comforting  herself,  i\mi  nov:  everything 
stood  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in  looking  back 
narrowly  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter  half  a  century  ago. 

"  The  Highlands,"  I  suggested,  "  should  furnisli  you  with  ample 
subjects  of  recollection.  You  have  witnessed  the  complete  chang-c  of 
that  primeval  country,  and  have  seen  a  race  not  far  removed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  society,  melted  down  into  tlie  great  mass  of 
civilisation ;  and  that  could  not  happen  without  incidents  striking 
in  themselves,  and  curious  as  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Mrs  Baliol ;  "  one  would  think  it  should 
have  struck  tlie  observers  greatly,  and  yet  it  scarcelv  did  so.  For 
me,  I  was  no  Highlander  myself,  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  old,  of 
"wh.oni  I  certainly  knew  several,  had  little  in  their  manners  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Lowland  gentry  when  thev  mixed  in  society  in 
Edinburgh,  and  assumed  the  Lowland  dress.  Their  peculiar  charac- 
ter was  for  the  clansmen  at  home  ;  and  you  must  not  imagine  that 
they  swaggered  about  in  i)laids  and  broadswords  at  the  Cross,  or 
came  to  the  Assembly-Rooms  in  bonnets  and  kilts." 

"I  remember,"  said  I,  "that  Swift,  in  his  Journal,  tells  Stella  he  had 
dined  in  the  house  of  a  Scots  nobleman,  with  two  Highland  chiefs, 
■whom  he  had  found  as  well-bred  men  as  he  had  ever  met  with."  - 

"  Very  likelv,"  said  my  friend.  '•  The  extremes  of  society  approach 
much  more  closely  to  each  other  than  perhaps  the  Dean  of  Saint 
Patrick's  expected.  The  savage  is  alway.s  to  a  certain  degree  polite. 
Besides,  going  always  armed,  and  having  a  very  punctilious  idea  of 
their  own  gentility  and  consequence,  they  usually  behaved  to  each 
other  and  to  tlie  Lowlanders  with  a  good  deal  oif  formal  politeness, 
which  sometimes  even  procured  them  the  character  of  insincerity." 

"Falsehood  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  societj-,  as  well  as  the 
deferential  forms  which  we  style  politeness,"  I  replied.  "A  child 
does  not  sec  the  least  moral  beauty  in  truth,  until  he  has  been 
flogged  half-a-dozcn  times.  It  is  so  easy,  and  apparently  so  natural, 
to  deny  what  you  cannot  be  easily  convicted  of,  tliat  a  savage  as  \yeli 
as  a  child  lies  to  excuse  himself,  almost  as  instinctively  as  he  raises 
his  hand  to  protect  his  head.     The  old  saying,  'confess  and  be 

1  See  Note  H.    Earl  of  Winion. 

5  Extract  of  Journal  to  Stklla.— I  dined  to-dAy  flSth  Marcli,  1712)  with  Lord 
Treasurer  and  two  gcntlecien  of  the  Ilifthlanda  of  Scotland,  yet  very  polite  nitn."— 
BwiJT'B  Works,  FcJ.  Ill  r-  "•    -^^^i"'  1521 
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lianged,'  carries  much  argument  in  it.  I  observed  a  remark  tlie 
other  day  in  old  BirreL  He  mentions  that  M'Gregor  of  Glenstrae 
and  some  of  his  people  had  surrendered  themselves  to  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Arg-yle,  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be  con- 
veyed safe  into  Eng-land.  The  MacAJlan  Mhor  of  the  day  kept  the 
word  of  promise,  but  it  was  only  to  the  ear.  He  indeed  sent  his  cap- 
tives to  Berwick,  where  they  had  an  airing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  but  it  was  under  the  custody  of  a  strong-  guard,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  to  the  execu- 
tioner.   This,  Birrel  calls  keeping  a  Highlandman's  promise."  ^ 

'•  Well/'  replied  Mrs  BaKol,  "I  might  add,  that  many  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  whom  I  k»e^  in  former  days  had  been  brought  up  in 
France,  which  might  iiR|Trove  their  politeness,  though  perhaps  it  did 
not  amend  their  sincerity.  But  considering  that,  belonging  to  the 
depressed  and  defeated  faction  in  the  state,  they  were  compelled 
sometimes  to  use  dissimulation,  you  must  set  their  uniform  fidelity 
to  their  friends  against  their  occasional  falsehood  to  their  enemies', 
and  then  you  will  not  judge  poor  John  Highlandman  too  severely. 
They  were  in  a  state  of  society  where  bright  lights  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  deep  shadows." 

"It  is  to  that  point  I  would  bring  you,  ma  telle  cov.sine,—  ?Lndi 
therefore  they  are  most  proper  subjects  for  composition." 

"And  you  want  to  turn  composer,  my  good  friend,  and  set  my  old 
tales  to  some  popular  tune  ?  But  there  have  been  too  many  com- 
posers, if  that  be  the  word,  in  the  field  before.  The  Highlands  iceye 
indeed  a  rich  mine  :  but  they  have,  I  think,  been  fairly  wrought  out, 
as  a  good  tune  is  gTinded  into  vulgarity  when  it  descend^  to  the 
hurdy-giirdy  and  the  barrel-organ." 

"  If  it  be  really  tune,"  I  replied,  '•'  it  will  recover  its  better  qualities 
when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  better  artists." 

"  Umph !  "  said  Mrs  Baliol,  tapping  her  box.  "  we  are  happy  in  our 
own  good  opinion  this  evening,  Mr  Croftangry.  And  so  you  think 
you  can  restore  the  gloss  to  die  tartan,  whicfi  it  has  lost  by  being 
dragged  through  so  many  fingers  ? " 

"'  With  your  assistance  to  procure  materials,  my  dear  lady,  much, 
I  think,  may  be  done." 

"  Well— i  must  do  my  best,  T  suppose ;  though  all  I  know  about 
the  Gael  is  but  of  little  consequence — indeed,  I  gathered  it  chiefly 
from  Donald  j^IacLeish." 

'•'  And  who  might  Donald  MacLeish  be  ? " 

'•'Neither  bard  nor  senuachie,  I  assure  you;  nor  monk,  nor  her- 
mit, the  approved  authorities  for  old  traditions.  Donald  was  as  good 
a  postilion  as  ever  drove  a  chaise  and  pair  between  Glencroe  and 
Inverary.  I  assure  you,  when  I  give  you  my  Highland  anecdotes, 
you  will  hear  much  of  Donald  Z'^IacLeish.  He'was'AIice  Lambskin'3 
beau  and  mine  through  a  long  Highland  tour." 

"  But  when  am  I  to  possess  these  anecdotes  ?— You  answer  me  as 
Harley  did  poor  Prior — 

Let  that  be  done  which  Jfat  doth  =av. 

'  Tea,'  quoth  the  Earl,  '  but  not  to-day.' "  -    • 

1  See  2»'ote  L    ifacGregor  of  Glenstrae. 
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"  WeD,  mon  beau  cousin,  if  you  begin  to  remind  me  of  my  cruelty, 
I  must  remind  you  it  has  struck  nine  on  the  Abbey  clock,  and  it  is 
time  you  were  going  home  to  Little  Croftangry. — For  my  promise  to 
assist  your  antiquarian  researches,  be  assured,  I  will  one  day  keep  it 
to  the  utmost  extent.  It  shall  not  be  a  Highlandman's  promise,  as 
your  old  citizen  calls  it." 

^  I,  by  this  time,  suspected  the  purpose  of  my  friend's  procrastina- 
tion ;  and  it  saddened  my  heart  to  reflect  that  I  was  not  to  get  the 
information  which  I  desired,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy.  I 
found  accordingly,  in  the  packet  transmitted  to  me  after  the  excel- 
lent lady's  death,  several  anecdotes  respecting  the  Higlilands,  from 
w^hich  I  have  selected  that  which  follows,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
possessing  great  power  over  the  feehugs  of  my  critical  housekeeper, 
Janet  MacEvoy,  who  wept  most  bitterly  when  I  read  it  to  her. 

It  isj  however,  but  a  very  simple  tale,  and  may  have  no  interest  for 
persons  beyond  Janet's  rank  of  life  or  understanding. 


THE 
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CHAPTER   L 

It  wound  as  near  as  near  could  be, 
But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell ; 
On  the  other  side  it  seem'd  to  be, 
Of  the  huge  broad- breasted  old  oak-tree. 

.        COLBElDGi. 

Mrs  Bethu>*e  Baliol's  memorandum  beg'ins  thus : — 

It  is  five-and-tliirty,  or  perhaps  nearer  forty  years  ago,  since,  to 
relieve  the  dejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a  great  family  loss  sus- 
tained two  or  three  months  before,  I  undertook  what  was  called  the 
short  Highland  tour.  This  had  become  in  some  degTee  fashionable ; 
but  though  the  military  roads  were  excellent,  yet  the  accommodation 
was  so  iudiflferent  that  it  was  reckoned  a  little  adventure  to  accom- 
phsh  it.  Besides,  the  Highlands,  though  now  as  peaceable  as  any 
part  of  King  George's  dominions,  was  a  sound  which  still  carried 
terror,  while  so  many  survived  who  had  witnessed  the  iusurrection 
of  1745 ;  and  a  vague  idea  of  fear  was  impressed  on  many,  as  they 
looked  from  the  towers  of  Stii-ling  northward  to  the  huge  chain  of 
mountains,  which  rises  like  a  dusky  rampart  to  conceal  in  its  recesses 
a  people,  whose  dress,  manners,  and  language,  differed  still  very 
much  from  those  of  their  Lov.land  countrymen.  For  my  part,  1 
come  of  a  race  not  greatly  subject  to  apprehensions  arising  from 
imagination  only.  I  had  some  Highland  relatives,  knew  several  of 
their  families  of  distinction ;  and,  though  only  having  the  company 
of  my  bower-maiden,  Mrs  Alice  Lambskin,  I  went  on  my  jom-ney 
fearless. 

But  then  I  had  a  guide  and  cicerone,  almost  equal  to  Greatheart 
in  the  Pilgiim's  Progress,  in  no  less  a  person  than  Donald  MacLeish, 
the  postilion  whom  I  hired  at  Stirling,  with  a  pair  of  able-bodied 
horses,  as  steady  a5  Donald  himself,  to  di-ag  my  carriage,  my  duenna, 
and  myself,  wheresoever  it  was  my  pleasure  to  go. 

Donald  ^lacLeish  was  one  of  a  race  of  post-boys,  whom,  I  suppose, 
mail-coaches  and  steamboats  have  put  out  of  fashion.  They  were 
to  be  found  chiefly  at  Perth,  Stirling,  or  Glasgow,  where  they  and 
their  horses  were  usuaDy  hired  by  travellers,  or  tourists,  to  accom- 
plish such  journeys  of  business  or  pleasure  as  they  might  have  to 
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perform  in  the  land  of  the  Gael.  This  class  of  persons  approached 
to  the  character  of  what  is  called  abroad  a  conducteur;  or  might  be 
compared  to  the  sailing'-master  on  board  a  British  ship  of  waTr,  who 
follows  out  after  his  own  manner  the  course  which  the  captain  com- 
mands him  to  observe.  You  explained  to  your  postilion  the  leng-th 
of  your  tour,  and  the  objects  you  were  desirous  it  should  embrace ; 
and  you  found  him  perfectly  competent  to  fix  the  places  of  rest  or 
refreshment,  with  due  attention  that  those  should  be  chosen  with  re- 
ference to  your  convenience,  and  to  any  points  of  interest  which  you 
rai^ht  desire  to  visit. 

The  qualifications  of  such  a  person  were  necessarily  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  *'  first  ready,"  who  irallops  thrice  a-day  over  the  same 
ten  miles.  Donald  MacLeish,  besides  being"  quite  alert  at  repairing- 
all  ordinary  accidents  to  his  horses  and  carriaofc,  and  in  makinu' 
shift  to  support  them,  where  fora^je  was  scarce,  with  such  substitutes 
as  bannocks  and  cakes,  was  likewise  a  man  of  intellectual  resources, 
lie  had  ac(iuired  a  general  knowled^-c  of  the  traditional  stories  ol 
the  country  which  he  had  traversetT  so  often ;  and,  if  cncouraqfod 
(for  Donald  was  a  man  of  the  most  decorous  reserve),  he  would 
willingly  noint  out  to  you  the  site  of  the  princinal  clan-battlcj;,  ami 
recount  tlie  most  remarkable  loffends  by  whicii  tlie  road,  and  tli<^ 
objects  which  occurred  in  travelling  it,  had  been  distinguishod. 
There  was  some  originality  in  the  man's  habits  of  thinking  and  ex- 
jircssing  himself,  his  turn  for  legendary  lore  strangely  contrastin;; 
with  a  portion  of  thcknowing  shrewdness  belonging  to  hisactualoccu 
l)ation,  which  made  his  conversation  amuse  the  way  well  enough. 

Add  to  this,  Donald  knew  all  his  neculiar  duties  in  the  country 
which  ho  traversed  so  frequently.  lie  could  tell,  to  a  day,  when 
tin  y  would  "be  killing"  lamb  at  Tyndrnm  or  Olcnuilt,  so  that  tli< 
-  Linger  would  have  some  chance  of  being  fed  like  a  Christian  ;  nii'l 
k:u'\y  to  a  milo  the  last  village  where  it  was  possible  to  procure  ;■ 
wheatcn  loaf,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  little  familiar  witl; 
the  Land  of  Cakes,  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  ro.ad  every  milo, 
and  could  tell  to  an  inch  which  side  of  a  Ilighlanxl  bridge  wns 
l»assable,  which  decidedly  dangerous.*  In  short,  Donald  MacLeish 
was  not  only  our  faithful  attendant  and  steady  servant,  but  our 
humble  and  obliging  friend ;  and  though  I  have  known  the  half- 
classical  cicerone  of  Italy,  the  talkative  French  valct-dc-place,  and 
even  the  muleteer  of  Spain,  who  ])iqnes  himself  on  being  a  maize- 
eater,  and  whose  honour  is  not  to  be  questioned  without  danger,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  had  so  sensible  and  intelligent  a  guide. 

Our  motions  were  of  course  under  Donald's  direction  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happened,  when  the  weather  was  serene,  that  we  preferred 
halting  to  rest  his  horses  even  wliere  there  was  no  established  stag-e, 
and  taking  our  refreshment  under  a  crag,  from  which  leaped  a 
waterfall,  or  beside  the  verge  of  a  fountain  enamelled  with  verdant 
turf  and  wild-flowcra.  Donald  had  an  eye  for  such  spots,  and  though 
he  had,  I  daresay,  never  read  Oil  Bias  or  Don  (Quixote,  yet  he  chost 

1  Tliifi  i<i,  or  V.  .  of  tl.c  mo»t  bcaulifni 

difltrict?  of  tlio    :.  hcarJr.g  Uiia  btirtlii;,, 

caution,  "  Keep  to  ti  •:  r^iit  Mde,  tlic  icit  i  '.mj  dHnscr^iii'.  ' 
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such  halting-places  as  Le  Sag-e  or  Ceirantes  would  have  described. 
Very  often,  as  he  observed  the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing  with  the 
country  people,  he  would  manage  to  fix  our  place  of  rest  near  a  cot- 
tage where  there  was  some  old  Gael,  whose  broadsword  had  blazed 
at  Falkirk  or  Preston,  and  who  seemed  the  frail  yet  faithful  record 
of  times  which  had  passed  away.  Or  he  would  contrive  to  quarter 
us,  as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  went,  upon  the  hospitahty  of  some  parish 
minister  of  worth  and  intelligence,  or  some  country  family  of  the 
better  class,  who  mingled  with  the  wild  simplicity  of  their  original 
manners,  and  their  ready  and  hospitable  welcome,  a  sort  of  courtesy 
belonging  to  a  people,  the  lowest  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  being,  according  to  the  Spanish  phrase,  "as 
good  gentlemen  as  the  king,  only  not  quite  so  rich." 

To  all  such  persons  Donald  MacLeish  was  well  known,  and  his  in- 
troduction passed  as  current  as  if  we  had  brought  letters  from  some 
liigh  chief  of  the  country. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Highland  hospitality,  which  wel- 
comed us  'with  aU  the  variety  of  mountain  fare,  preparations  of  milk 
and  eggs,  and  girdle-cakes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  more  sub- 
stantial dainties,  according  to  the  inhabitant's  means  of  regaling  the 
passenger,  descended  rather  too  exuberantly  on  Donald  MacLeish 
in  the  shape  of  mountain  dew.  Poor  Donald !  he  was  on  such  occa- 
sions like  Gideon's  fleece,  moist  with  the  noble  element,  which,  of 
course,  fell  not  on  us.  But  it  was  his  only  fault,  and  when  pressed 
to  drink  doch-aih-dorroch  to  my  ladyship's  good  health,  it  would  have 
been  ill  taken  to  have  refused  the  pleage,  nor  was  he  willing  to  do 
such  discourtesy.  It  was,  I  repeat,  his  only  fault,  nor  had  we  any 
^reat  right  to  complain  ;  for  if  it  rendered  him  a  little  more  talkative, 
it  augmented  his  ordinary  share  of  punctilious  civiUty,  and  he  only 
drove  slower,  and  talked  longer  and  more  pompously  than  when  he 
had  not  come  by  a  drop  of  usquebaugh.  It  was,  we  remarked,  only 
on  such  occasions  that  Donald  talked  with  an  air  of  importance  of 
the  family  of  MacLeish ;  and  we  had  no  title  to  be  scrupulous  in 
censuring  a  foible,  the  consequences  of  which  were  confined  within 
such  innocent  limits. 

We  became  so  much  accustomed  to  Donald's  mode  of  managing 
us,  that  we  observed  with  some  interest  the  art  which  he  used  to  pro- 
duce a  little  agreeable  surprise,  by  concealing  from  us  the  spot 
where  he  proposed  our  halt  to  be  made,  when  it  was  of  an  unusual 
and  interesting  character.  This  was  so  much  his  wont,  that  when 
he  made  apologies  at  setting  off,  for  being  obliged  to  stop  in  some 
strange  solitary  place,  till  the  horses  should  eat  the  corn  which  he 
brought  on  with  them  for  that  purpose,  our  imagination  used  to  be 
on  the  stretch  to  guess  what  romantic  retreat  he  had  secretly  fixed 
upon  for  our  noontide  baiting-place. 

We  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  at  the  delightful 
village  of  Dalmally,  and  had  gone  upon  the  lake  under  the  guidance 
of  the  excellent  clergyman  who  was  then  incumbent  at  Glenorquhy,^ 
and  had  heard  a  hundred  legends  of  the  stern  chiefs  of  Loch  Awe, 

1  This  venerable  and  hospitable  gentleman'>  name  was  Maclntyre. 
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Duncan  with  the  thrum  bonnet,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  now 
mouldering-  towers  of  Kilchurn.^  Thus  it  was  later  than  usual  when 
we  set  out  on  our  journey,  after  a  hint  or  two  from  Donald  concern- 
ing the  length  of  the  way  to  the  next  stage,  as  there  was  no  good 
halting-place  between  Dalmally  and  Oban. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  our  venerable  and  kind  cicerone,  we  proceeded 
on  our  tour,  winding  round  the  tremendous  mountain  called  Cruachan 
Ben,  whicli  ruslies  down  in  all  its  majesty  of  rocks  and  wilder- 
ness on  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass,  in  which,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  strengtli,  the  warlike  clan  of  MacDougal  of  Lorn  were 
almost  destroyed  by  the  sagacious  Robert  Bruce.  That  king,  the 
"Wellington  of  his  day,  had  accomplished,  by  a  forced  march,  the  un- 
expected manoeuvre  of  forcing  a  body  of  troops  round  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  thus  placed  him  in  the  nank  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  men  of  Lorn,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  attacked  in  front.  The 
great  number  of  cairns  yet  visible,  as  you  descend  the  pass  on  the 
westward  side,  shows  the  extent  of  the  vengeance  which  Bruce  ex- 
hau>^ted  on  his  inveterate  and  personal  enemies.  I  am,  you  know, 
the  sister  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  since  struck  me  forcibly  that  the 
manoeuvre  which  Donald  dcscribcil,  resembled  those  of  Wellington 
or  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  great  man  Robert  ]iruce,  even  a  Baliol 
nuist  admit  that;  although  it  begins  now  to  be  allowed  that  liis  title 
to  the  crown  wivs  scarce  so  good  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  family 
with  whom  lie  contended. — But  let  that  i)ass. — The  slaughter  had 
been  the  greater,aii  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Awe  is  disgorged  from  the 
lake,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  and  encircles  the  base  of  the 
tremendous  mountain ;  so  that  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  fliers 
was  iutercept^id  on  all  sides  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  the 
country,  which  had  seemed  to  promise  them  defence  and  pro- 
tection.'-' 

Musing,  like  the  Irish  Lady  in  the  song,  "upon  things  which  arc 
long  enough  a-gonc,"  •*  we  felt  no  impatience  at  the  slow,  and  almost 
creeping  )»ace,  with  which  our  conductor  proceeded  along  General 
Wade's  military  road,  which  never  or  rarely  condescends  to  turn  aside 
from  the  steepest  ascent,  but  proceeds  right  up  and  down  hill,  with 
the  indillerence  to  height  and  hollow,  sleej)  or  level,  indicated  by  the 
old  Roman  engineers.  Still,  however,  the  substantial  excellence  of 
these  great  work.s — for  such  are  the  military  highways  in  the  High- 
lauds — deserved  the  compliment  of  the  poet,  who,  whether  he  came 
from  our  sister  kingdom,  and  spoke  in  his  own  dialect,  or  whether 
he  suppo.sed  those  whom  he  addressed  might  have  some  national  pre- 
tension to  the  second  sight,  produced  the  celebrated  couplet — 

ITad  you  but  seen  tliesc  roads  h^/nre  tliey  were  made. 
You  would  bold  up  your  imnds,  and  bless  Ueneral  Wade. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  see  these  wilder- 
nesses penetrated  and  pervious  in  every  quarter  by  broad  accesses  of 

*  8«e  Note  K.    Tx>chA\re. 

'  See  Note  L.    I'.dtlJe  Wtu-iit  thr  Armkx  of  the  T>ntte  nnd  MnrDmigal  of  I.nrn. 
3  Till*  is  n.  line  from  n  very  patlietic  ballad  wliicli  1  heard  sung  by  une  "f  Use  young 
ladies  of  Eckcworlbslown  iulN25.    I  do  not  know  tbat  it  baa  been  printed. 
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the  best  possible  constniction,  and  so  superior  to  what  the  country 
could  have  demanded  for  many  centuries  for  any  pacific  purpose  of 
commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  traces  of  war  are  sometimes  hap- 
pily accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  peace.  The  victories  of  Bona- 
parte have  been  without  results  ;  but  his  road  over  the  Simplon  will 
long-  be  the  communication  betwixt  peaceful  countries,  who  will  apply 
to  the  ends  of  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  that  g-igautic  work, 
which  was  formed  for  the  ambitious  purpose  of  warlike  invasion. 

\Yhile  we  were  thus  stealiug^  along-,  we  gradually  turned  round  the 
shoulder  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and,  descending'  the  course  of  the  foam- 
ing- and  rapid  Awe,  left  behind  us  the  expanse  of  the  majestic^  lake 
■which  gives  birth  to  that  impetuous  river.  The  rocks  and  precipices 
which  stooped  down  perpendicularly  on  our  path  on  the  right  hand, 
exhibited  a  few  remains  of  the  wood  which  once  clothed  them,  but 
which  had,  in  latter  times,  been  felled  to  supply,  Donald  MacLeish 
informed  us,  the  iron-fouuderies  at  the  Buuawe.  This  made  us  fix 
our  eyes  with  interest  on  one  large  oak,  wliich  irrew  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  river.  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
pictui'esque  beauty,  and  stood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  few 
roods  of  open  ground  lying  among  huge  stones,  which  had  rolled 
down  from  the  mountain.  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  situation, 
the  spot  of  clear  ground  extended  round  the  foot  of  a  proud-browed 
rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  leaped  a  mountain-stream  in  a  fall 
of  sixty  feet,  in  which  it  was  dissolved  into  foam  and  dew.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  fall  the  rivulet  with  difficulty  collected,  like  a  routed 
general,  its  dispersed  forces,  and,  as  if  tamed  by  its  descent,  found  a 
noiseless  passage  through  the  heath  to  join  the  Awe. 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  tree  and  waterfall,  and  wished  myself 
nearer  them;  not  tiiat  I  thought  of  sketch-book  or  portfolio,— for,  iu 
my  younger  days,  Misses  were  not  accustomed  to  black-lead  pencils 
unless  they  could  use  them  to  some  good  purpose — but  merely  to 
indulge  myself  with  a  closer  view.  Donald  immediately  opened  the 
chaise  door,  but  observed  it  was  rough  walking  do\vn  the  brae,  and 
that  I  would  see  the  tree  better  by  keeping  the  road  for  a  hundred 
\ards  farther,  when  it  passed  closer  to  the  spot,  for  which  he  seemed, 
however,  to  have  no  predilection.  "'  He  knew,"  he  said,  "a  far  big- 
ger tree  than  that  nearer  Bunawe,  and  it  was  a  place  where  there 
was  flat  ground  for  the  carriage  to  stand,  which  it  could  j imply  do 
on  these  braes  ;— but  just  as  my  leddyship  liked.'"' 

My  ladyship  did  choose  rather  to  look  at  the  fine  tree  before  me, 
than  to  pass  it  by  in  hopes  of  a  finer  :  so  we  walked  beside  the  car- 
riage till  we  should  come  to  a  point,  from  which,  Donald  assured  us, 
we  might,  without  scrambling,  go  as  near  the  tree  as  we  chose, 
"  though  he  wadna  advise  us  to  go  nearer  than  the  high-road.'' 

There  was  something  grave  and  mysterious  in  Donald's  sun- 
broviued  countenance  when  he  gave  us  this  intimation,  and  his  man- 
ner was  so  different  from  his  usual  frankness,  that  my  female  curio- 
sity was  set  in  motion.  "We  walked  on  the  whilst,  and  I  found  the 
tree,  of  which  we  had  now  lost  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  ris- 
ing ground,  was  really  more  distant  "than  I  had  at  first  supposed. 
"I  cotild  have  sworn  now,"  said  I  to  ray  cicerone,  '"that  yon  tree  and 
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waterf}\ll  was  the  very  place  wliere  you  intended  to  make  a  stop  to- 
day." 

"  The  Lord  forbid ! "  said  Donald,  hastily. 

"  And  for  what,  Donald  ?  why  should  you  be  'willing*  to  pass  such 
a  pleasant  spot  ?  " 

"  It's  ower  near  Dalmally,  my  leddy,  to  corn  the  beasts— it  would 
brin^  their  dinner  ower  near  their  breakfast,  poor  things : — an*, 
besides,  the  place  is  not  canny." 

"  Oh  !  then  the  mystery  is  out.  There  is  a  bog-le  or  a  brownie,  a 
witch  or  a  gyre-carlin,  a  bodacli  or  a  fairy,  in  the  case?" 

"  The  ne'er  a  bit,  my  leddy — je  are  clean  aff  the  road,  as  I  may 
say.  But  if  your  leddyship  wiU  just  hae  patience,  and  wait  till  we're 
by  the  place  and  out  of  the  glen,  I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it.  There  is  no 
much  luck  in  speaking  of  such  things  in  the  place  they  chanced  in." 

1  was  obliged  to  suspend  my  curiosity,  observing  that,  if  I  persisted 
in  twisting  the  discourse  one  way  whilel)onald  was  twining  it  another, 
I  should  make  his  objection,  like  a  hempen  cord,  just  so  much  the 
tougher.  At  length  the  promised  turn  of  the  road  brought  us  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  tree  which  I  desired  to  admire,  and  I  now  saw,  to 
mv  surprise,  that  there  was  a  human  habitation  among  the  cliffs 
which  surrounded  it.  It  was  a  hut  of  the  least  dimensions  and  most 
miserable  description  that  I  ever  saw,  even  in  the  Highlands.  Tha 
walls  of  sod,  or  divot,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  were  not  four  feet  high— 
the  roof  was  of  turf,  repaired  with  reeds  and  sedges — the  chimney  wag 
composed  of  clay,  bound  round  by  straw  ropes — and  the  whole  walls, 
roof,  and  chimney,  were  alike  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  house- 
leek,  rye-grass,  and  moss,  common  to  decayed  cottages  formed  of 
such  materials.  There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  kale  yard, 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  very  worst  huts ;  and  of  living 
things  we  saw  nothing,  save  a  kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof 
of  the  hut,  and  a  pout,  its  mother,  at  some  distance,  feeding  betwixt 
the  oak  and  the  river  Awe. 

"What  man,"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "can  have  committed 
sin  deep  enough  to  deserve  such  a  miserable  dwelling! " 

"Sin  enough,"  said  Donald  MacLeish,  with  a  half  suppressed  groan ; 
"and  frod  he  knoweth,  misery  enough  too ;— and  it  ia  no  man's  dwell- 
ing neither,  but  a  woman's." 

"'  A  woman's ! "  I  repeated,  "and  in  so  lonely  a  place — What  sort 
of  a  woman  can  she  be  ? " 

"  Come  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  you  may  judge  that  for  yourself," 
said  Donald.  And  by  advancing  a  few  steps,  and  making  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  left,  we  gained  a  sight  of  the  side  of  the  great  broad- 
breasted  oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  we  had 
hitherto  seen  it. 

"  If  .she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  will  be  there  at  this  hour  of  the 
day,"  said  Donald  ;  but  immediately  became  silent,  and  pointed  with 
hi.s  finger,  as  one  afraid  of  being  overheard.  I  looked,  and  beheld, 
not  with?5ut  some  sense  of  awe,  a  female  form  seated  by  the  stem  of 
the  oak.  with  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  clasped,  and  a  dark- 
coloured  mantle  drawn  over  her  head,  exactly  as  Judah  is  represented 
in  the  Syrian  medals  as  seated  under  her  palm-tree.    I  was  infected 
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with  the  fear  and  rererence  which  ray  gnide  seemed  to  entertain 
towards  this  solitary  being",  nor  did  I  think  of  advancing-  towards  her 
to  obtain  a  nearer  -view  until  I  had  cast  an  inquiring  look  on  Donald; 
to  which  he  replied  in  a  half  whisper — "  She  ha3  been  a  fearfu*  bad 
woman,  my  leddy." 

"Mad  woman,  said  you,"  replied  I,  hearing"  him  imperfectly; 
"  then  she  is  perhaps  dangerous  ?  " 

"Xo— she  is  not  mad,"'  replied  Donald;  "for  then  it  may  be  she 
would  be  happier  than  she  is ;  though  when  she  thinks  on  what  she 
has  done,  and  caused  to  be  done,  rather  than  yield  up  a  hair-breadth  of 
her  ain  wicked  will,  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be  very  well  settled.  But 
she  neither  is  mad  nor  mischievous ;  and  yet,  my  leddy,  I  think  you 
had  best  not  go  nearer  to  her."  And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words",  he 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  story  which  I  am  now  to  tell  more  in 
detail.  I  heard  the  narrative  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  sympathy, 
which  at  once  impelled  me  to  approach  the  sufferer,  and  speak  to 
her  the  words  of  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  me  afraid  to  do  so. 

This  indeed  was  the  feeling"  with  which  she  was  reg-arded  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  looked  upon  Elspat  Mac- 
Tavish,  or  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  as  they  called  her,  as  the  Greeks 
considered  those  who  were  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  endured  the 
mental  torment  consequent  on  great  criminal  actions.  They  re- 
garded such  unhappy  beings  as  Orestes  and  (Edipus  as  being"  les:j 
the  voluntary  perpetrators  of  their  crimes,  than  as  the  passive  instru« 
ments  by  which  the  terrible  decrees  of  Destiny  had  been  accom- 
plished; and  the  fear  with  which  they  beheld  them  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  veneration. 

I  also  learned  farther  from  Donald  MacLeish,  that  there  was  some 
apprehension  of  ill-luck  attending  those  who  had  the  boldness  to 
approach  too  near,  or  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  a  being"  so  unut- 
terably miserable ;  that  it  was  supposed  that  whosoever  approached 
her  must  experience  in  some  respect  the  contagion  of  her  wretched- 
ness. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  reluctance  that  Donald  saw  me  prepare 
to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  sufferer,  and  that  he  himself  followed 
to  assist  me  in  the  descent  down  a  very  rough  path.  I  believe  his 
reg"ard  for  me  conquered  some  ominous  feelings  in  his  own  breast, 
which  connected  his  duty  on  this  occasion  with  the  presaging  fear  of 
lame  horses,  lost  linch-pins,  overturns,  and  other  perilous  chances  of 
the  postilion's  life. 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would  have  carried  me  so  close 
to  Elspat,  had  he  not  followed.  There  was  in  her  countenance  the 
stern  abstraction  of  hopeless  and  overpowering  sorrow,  mixed  with 
the  contending  feelings  of  remorse,  and  of  the  pride  which  struggled 
to  conceal  it.  She  g"uessed,  perhaps,  that  it  was  curiosity,  arising 
out  of  her  uncommon  story,  which  induced  me  to  intrude  on  her 
solitude — and  she  could  not  be  pleased  that  a  fate  like  hers  had 
been  the  theme  of  a  traveller's  amusement.  Yet  the  look  with  which 
she  regarded  me  was  one  of  scorn  instead  of  embarrassment.  The 
opinion  of  the  world  and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or  take  an 
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iota  from  her  load  of  misery ;  and,  save  from  tlie  half  smile  that 
seemed  to  intimate  the  contempt  of  a  heing"  rapt  by  the  very  inten- 
sity ©f  her  affliction  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  humanities,  slie 
seemed  as  indifferent  to  my  gaze  as  if  she  had  been  a  dead  corpse 
or  a  marble  statue. 

Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ;  her  hair,  now  grizzled,  was 
still  profuse,  and  it  had  been  of  the  most  decided  black.  So  were 
her  eyes,  in  which,  contradictinir  the  stern  and  ri^id  features  of  her 
countenance,  there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled  light  that  indicates 
an  unsettled  mind.  Her  hair  was  wrapt  round  a  silver  bodkhi  with 
some  attention  to  neatness,  and  her  dark  mantle  was  disposed  around 
her  with  a  degree  of  taste,  though  the  materials  were  of  the  most 
ordinary  sort. 

iVfter  gazing-  on  this  victim  of  guilt  and  calamity  till  I  was  ashamed 
to  remam  silent,  though  uncertain  how  I  ought  to  address  her,  I 
began  to  express  my  surprise  at  her  clioosing  such  a  desert  and 
deplorable  dwelh'ng.  She  cut  short  these  expressions  of  sympathy, 
by  answering  in  a  stern  voice,  without  the  least  change  of  counte- 
nance or  posture — "Daugliter  of  tiic  stranger,  he  ha^  told  you  my 
story."  I  was  silenced  at  once,  and  felt  how  little  all  earthly  accom- 
modation must  seem  to  tlie  mind  which  had  such  subjects  as  hers  for 
rumination.  Without  again  attempting  to  open  the  conversation,  I 
took  a  piece  of  gold  from  my  purse  (for  Donald  had  intimated  slic 
lived  on  alms),  expecting  she  would  at  least  stretch  her  hand  to 
receive  it.  But  she  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  gift— she  did 
not  even  seem  to  notice  it,  though  twenty  times  as  valuable,  pro- 
bably, as  was  usually  offered.  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  her  knee, 
saying  involuntarily,  as  I  did  so,  "  May  God  pardon  you,  and  relieve 
you!"  I  shall  never  forget  the  look* which  jshe  ca.st  up  to  Heaven, 
nor  the  tone  in  which  she  exclaimed,  in  the  very  words  of  my  old 
friend,  John  Home — 

"My  beautiful — my  brave !  " 

It  was  the  langua^'-e  of  nature,  and  arose  from  the  Jieart  of  the 
deprived  mother,  as  it  did  from  tiiat  gifted  imaginative  i)oet,  while 
furnisliing  with  ap})ropriate  expressions  the  ideal  grief  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph. 


CHArTER   H. 

Oh,  I'm  come  to  the  Low  Country, 

Och,  och,  chonocl)ie, 
Without  a  penny  in  my  pouch 

To  buy  a  meal  for  me. 
I  was  t'ne  proudest  of  my  clan, 

Lone:,  long  m.iy  I  repine; 
And  Donald  was  tlie  bravest  man, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Old  Song. 

Ei..srAT  had  enjoyed  happy  days,  though  her  age  had  sunk  into 
hopcletjs  and  incDUsolable  sorrow  and  distress.    She  was  once  the 
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beautiful  and  bappy  wife  of  Haniish  MacTavisb,  for  "wbom  his 
streng-th  and  feats  of  prowess  had  gained  the  title  of  MacTavish 
Mhor.  Hi.s  life  was  turbulent  and  dangerous,  liis  habits  being  of 
the  old  Highland  stamp,  which  esteemed  it  shame  to  want  anything 
that  could  be  had  for  the  taking.  Those  in  the  Lowland  line  who 
lay  near  him,  and  desired  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  property  in  quiet, 
were  contented  to  pay  him  a  small  composition,  in  name  of  protec- 
tion money,  and  comforted  themselves  with  the  old  proverb,  that  it 
was  better  to  "  fleech  the  deil  than  fight  him."  Others,  who  ac- 
counted sucli  composition  dishonourable,  were  often  surprised  by 
MacTavish  ^Ihor,  and  his  associates  and  followers,  who  usually  in- 
flicted an  adequate  penalty,  either  in  person  or  property,  or  both. 
The  creagh  is  yet  remembered,  in  which  he  swept  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cows  from  Monteith  in  one  drove ;  and  how  he  placed  the 
Laird  of  Ballybught  naked  in  a  slough,  for  having  threatened  to 
send  for  a  party  of  the  Highland  Watch  to  protect  his  property. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this  daring  cateran, 
they  were  often  exchanged  for  reverses;  and  his  narrow  escapes, 
rapid  flights,  and  the  ingenious  stratagems  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  imminent  danger,  were  no  less  remembered  and  ad- 
mired than  the  exploits  in  which  he  had  been  successful.  In  weal 
or  woe,  through  every  species  of  fatigue,  difificulty,  and  danger, 
Elspat  was  his  faithful  companion.  She  enjoyed  with  him  the  tits 
of  occasional  prosperity ;  and  when  adversity  pressed  them  hard,  her 
strength  of  mind,  readiness  of  wit,  and  courageous  endurance  of 
danger  and  toil,  are  said  often  to  have  stimulated  the  exertions  of 
her  husband. 

Their  morality  was  of  the  old  Highland  cast,  faithful  friends  and 
fierce  enemies:  the  Lowland  herds  and  harvests  they  accounted  their 
own,  whenever  they  had  the  means  of  driving  off  the  one,  or  of 
seizing  upon  the  other ;  nor  did  the  least  scruple  on  the  right  of 
property  interfere  on  such  occasions.  Hamish  Mhor  argued  like 
the  old  Cretan  warrior  : 

My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaeey  shield. 

They  make  me  lord  of  all  below ; 
For  he  who  dreads  the  lance  to  wield. 

Before  my  shaggy  shield  must  bow. 
His  lands,  his  vineyards,  must  resign, 
And  all  that  cowards  have  is  mine. 

But  those  days  of  perilous,  though  frequently  successful  depreda- 
tion, began  to  be  abridged,  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  MacTavish  Mhor  had  not  sat  still  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  was  outlawed,  both  as  a  traitor  to  the  state  and  as 
a  robber  and  cateran.  Garrisons  were  now  settled  in  many  places 
where  a  red-coat  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  the  Saxon  war- 
drum  resounded  among  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  Highland 
mountains.  The  fate  of  MacTavish  became  every  day  more  inevit- 
able ;  and  it  was  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  make  his  exertions 
for  defence  or  escape,  that  Elspat,  amid  his  evil  days,  had  increased 
his  family  with  an  infant  child,  which  was  a  considerable  encumbrance 
upon  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their  motions. 

Y 
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At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived.  In  a  strong  pass  on  the  skirts  of 
Ben  Cmachan,  the  celebrated  MacTavish  Mhor  ^vas  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Sidier  Eoy.^  His  wife  assisted  him  heroically, 
charging  his  piece  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  post  that  was  nearly  unassailable,  he  might  have  perhaps  escaped 
if  his  ammunition  had  lasted.  But  at  length  his  balls  were  expended, 
althougli  it  was  not  until  he  had  fired  off  most  of  the  silver  buttons 
from  fis  waistcoat,  and  the  soldiers,  no  longer  deterred  by  fear  of 
the  unerring  marksman,  who  had  slain  three,  and  wounded  more 
of  their  number,  approached  liis  stronghold,  and,  unable  to  take  him 
alive,  slew  him,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance. 

All  this  Elspat  witnessed  and  survived,  for  she  had,  in  the  child 
which  relied  on  her  for  support,  a  motive  for  strength  and  exertion. 
In  what  manner  she  maintained  herself  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Her 
only  ostensible  moans  of  support  were  a  flock  of  three  or  four  goats, 
which  she  fed  wherever  she  pleased  on  the  mountain  pastures,  no 
one  challenging  the  intrusion.  In  the  general  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, her  ancient  acquaintances  had  little  to  bestow;  but  what  they 
coiild  part  with  from  their  own  necessities,  they  willingly  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  others.  From  Lowlanders  she  sometimes  demanded 
tribute,  rather  than  requested  alms.  She  had  not  forgotten  she  was 
the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  or  that  the  child  wlio  trotted  by  her 
knee,  might,  such  were  her  imaginations,  emulate  one  day  the  fiime 
of  his  father,  and  command  the  same  influence  which  he  had  once 
exerted  without  control.  She  associated  so  little  with  others,  went 
so  seldom  and  so  unwillingly  from  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  she  usually  dwelt  with  her  goats,  that  she  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  coun- 
try around  her,  the  substitution  of  civil  order  for  military  violence, 
and  the  strength  gained  by  the  law  and  its  adherents  over  those  who 
were  called  in  Gaelic  song,  "  the  stonny  sons  of  the  sword."  Her 
own  diminished  consequence  and  straitened  circumstances  slie  in- 
deed felt,  but  for  this  the  death  of  MacTavish  Mlior  was,  in  lier 
appreliension,  a  sufliciug  reason ;  and  she  doubted  not  that  she 
should  rise  to  her  former  state  of  importance,  wlien  Hamish  Beau 
(or  Fair-haired  James)  should  be  able  to  Avicld  the  arms  of  ]iis 
father.  If,  then,  Elspat  was  repelled  rudely  when  she  demanded 
anything  necessary  for  her  wants,  or  the  accommodation  of  her  little 
flock,  by  a  churlish  farmer,  her  threats  of  vengeance,  obscurely  ex- 
pressed, yet  terrible  in  their  tenor,  used  frequently  to  extort,  through 
fear  of  her  maledictions,  the  rehef  which  was  denied  to  her  necessi- 
ties ;  and  the  trembling  goodwife,  who  gave  meal  or  money  to  the 
widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  wished  in  her  lieart  that  the  stem  old 
carlin  had  been  burnt  on  the  day  her  husband  had  his  due. 

Years  tlius  ran  on,  and  Hamish  Bean  grew  up,  not  indeed  to  be  of 
liis  father's  size  or  strength,  but  to  become  an  active,  high-spirited, 
fair-haired  youth,  with  a  ruddy  cheek,  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  all 
the  agility,  if  not  all  the  strength,  of  his  formidable  father,  upon 
whose  history  and  achievements  liis  mother  dwelt,  in  order  to  form 

1  The  Red  Soldier. 
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her  son's  mind  to  a  similar  com'se  of  adventures.  But  the  young  see 
the  present  state  of  this  changeful  world  more  keenly  than  the  old. 
Much  attached  to  his  mother,  and  disposed  to  do  all  'in.  his  power  for 
her  support,  Hamish  yet  perceived,  when  he  mixed  Avith  the  world, 
that  the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  now  alike  dangerous  and  discredit- 
ahle,  and  that  if  he  were  to  emulate  his  father's  prowess,  it  must  be 
in  some  other  line  of  warfare,  more  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the 
present  day. 

As  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  began  to  expand,  he  became 
more  sensible  of  the  precarious  nature  of  his  situation,  of  the  erro- 
neous views  of  his  mother,  and  her  ignorance  respecting  the  changes 
of  the  society  with  which  she  mingled  so  little.  In  visiting  friends  and 
neighbours,  he  became  aware  of  the  extremely  reduced  scale  to 
which  liis  parent  was  limited,  and  learned  that  she  possessed  little  or 
nothing  more  than  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  these 
were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  failing.  At  times  his  success  in 
fishing  and  the  chase  was  able  to  add  something  to  her  subsistence ; 
but  he  saw  no  regular  means  of  contributing  to  her  support,  unless 
by  stooping  to  servile  laboui*,  which,  if  he  himself  could  have  endured 
it,  would,  he  knew,  have  been  like  a  death's-wound  to  the  pride  of 
his  mother. 

Elspat,  meanwhile,  saw  with  surprise,  that  Hamish  Bean,  although 
now  tall  and  fit  for  the  field,  showed  no  disposition  to  ent^r  on  his 
father's  scene  of  action.  There  was  somethino-  of  the  mother  at  her 
lieart,  which  prevented  her  from  urging-  him  in  plain  terms  to  take 
the  field  as  a  cateran,  for  the  fear  occurred  of  the  perils  into  which 
the  trade  must  conduct  him ;  and  when  she  would  have  spoken  to 
him  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  her  heated  imagination  as  if  the 
ghost  of  her  husband  arose  between  them  in  his  bloody  tartans,  and 
laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  appeared  to  prohibit  the  topic.  Yet  she 
wondered  at  what  seemed  his  want  of  spirit,  sighed  as  she  saw  him 
fj'om  day  to  day  lounging  about  in  the  long-skirted  Lowland  coat, 
which  the  legislature  had  imposed  upon  the  Gael  instead  of  their 
own  romantic  garb,  and  thought  how  much  nearer  he  would  have 
resembled  her  husband,  had  he  been  clad  in  the  belted  plaid  and 
short  hose,  with  his  polished  arms  gleaming  at  his  side. 

Besides  these  subjects  for  anxiety,  Elspat  had  others  arising  from 
the  engrossing  impetuosity  of  her  temper.  Her  love  of  MacTavish 
IMhor  had  been  qualified  by  respect,  and  sometimes  even  by  fear ; 
for  the  cateran  was  not  the  species  of  man  who  submits  to  female 
government;  but  over  his  son  she  had  exerted,  at  first  during  child- 
hood, and  afterwards  in  early  youth,  an  imperious  authority,  which 
gave  her  maternal  love  a  character  of  jealousy.  She  could  not  bear, 
when  Hamish,  with  advancing  life,  made  repeated  steps  towards  in- 
dependence, absented  himself  from  her  cottage  at  such  season,  and 
for  such  length  of  time  as  he  chose,  and  seemed  to  consider,  although 
maintaining  towards  her  every  possible  degree  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness, that  the  .control  and  responsibility  of  his  actions  rested  on  him- 
self alone.  This  would  have  been  of  little  consequence,  could  she 
have  concealed  her  feelings  within  her  own  bosom }  but  the  ardour 
and  impatience  of  her  passions  made  her  frequently  show  her  son 
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that  she  conceived  herself  neglected  and  ill-used.  When  he  "was 
absent  for  any  length  of  time  from  her  cottage,  without  giving*  inti- 
mation of  his  purpose,  her  resentment  on  his  return  used  to  be  so 
unreasonable  that  it  naturally  suggested  to  a  young  man,  fond  of 
independence  and  desirous  to  amend  his  situation  in  the  world,  to 
leave  her,  even  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  provide  for 
the  parent  whose  egotistical  demands  on  his  filial  attention  tended  to 
confine  him  to  a  desert,  in  which  both  were  starving  in  hopeless  and 
helpless  indigence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  son  having  been  guilty  of  some  indepen- 
dent excursion,  by  which  the  mother  felt  herself  affronted  and  dis- 
obliged, she  had  been  more  than  usually  violent  on  his  return,  and 
awakened  in  Hamish  a  sense  of  displeasure,  which  clouded  his  brow 
and  cheek.  At  length,  as  she  persevered  in  her  unreasonable  resent- 
ment, his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  taking  his  gun  from  the 
chimney-corner,  and  muttering  to  himself  the  replv  which  his  respect 
for  his  motlier  prevented  him  from  speaking  aloud,  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  hut  which  he  had  but  barely  entered. 

"  Hamish,"  said  his  mother,  "are  you  again  about  to  leave  me?  " 
But  Hamish  only  rcpUed  by  looking,  at,  and  rubbing  the  lock  of  his 
gun. 

"  Ay,  rub  the  lock  of  your  gun,"  said  his  parent,  bitterly  ;  "  I  am 
glad  you  liave  courage  enougli  to  fire  it,  though  it  be  but  at  a  roc- 
dcer."  Uami.-h  started  at  this  undeserved  taunt,  and  cast  a  look  of 
anger  at  her  in  reply.  She  saw  that  she  had  found  the  means  of 
gi\ing  him  pain. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "look  fierce  as  you  will  at  an  old  woman,  and  your 
mother;  it  would  be  long  ere  you  bent  your  brow  on  the  angry 
countenance  of  a  bearded  man." 

"Be  silent,  mother,  or  speak  of  what  you  understand,"  said 
Hamish,  much  irritated,  "and  tluvt  is  of  the  distaft'and  the  spindle." 

"  And  was  it  of  spindle  and  distaff  that  I  was  thinking  when  I  bore 
you  away  on  my  back,  through  the  fire  of  six  of  the  Saxon  soldiers, 
and  you  a  wailing  child  ?  I  tt'll  you,  Hamish,  I  know  a  hundred-fold 
more  of  swords  and  guns  than  ever  you  will ;  and  you  will  never  learn 
80  much  of  noble  war  by  yourself,  as  you  have  seen  when  you  were 
wrapped  up  in  my  plaid." 

"  You  are  determined  at  least  to  allow  me  no  peace  at  home, 
mother ;  but  this  shall  have  an  end,"  said  Hamish,  as,  resuming  his 
purpose  of  leaving  the  hut,  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  I  command  you,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  stay,  or  may  the  gun 
you  carry  be  the  means  of  your  ruin — may  the  road  you  are  going 
be  the  track  of  your  funeral ! " 

"  What  makes  you  u^c  such  words,  mother?"  said  the  young  man, 
turning  a  little  back — "  they  are  not  good,  and  good  cannot  come  of 
them.  Farewell  just  now,  we  are  too  angry  to  speak  together — fare- 
well; it  will  be  long  ere  you  sec  me  again."  And  he  departed,  his 
mother,  in  the  first  burst  of  her  impatience,  showering  after  liim  her 
maledictions,  and  in  the  next  invoking  them  on  iier  own  head,  so 
that  they  might  spare  her  son's.  She  passed  that  day  and  the  next 
in  all  the  vehemence  of  impotent  and  yet  unrestrained  passion,  now 
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entreating'  Heaven,  and  such  powers  as  were  familiar  to  her  by  rude 
tradition,  to  restore  her  dear  son,  "  the  calf  of  her  heart ; "  now  in 
impatient  resentment,  meditating"  with  what  bitter  terms  she  should 
rebuke  his  filial  disobedience  upon  his  return,  and  now  studying-  the 
most  tender  language  to  attach  him  to  the  cottage,  which,  when  her 
boy  was  present,  she  would  not,  in  the  rapture  of  her  affection,  have 
exchanged  for  the  apartments  of  Taymouth  Castle. 

Two  days  passed,  during-  which,  neglecting  even  the  slender  means 
of  supporting-  nature  which  her  situation  afforded,  nothing-  but  the 
strength  of  a  frame  accustomed  to  hardships  and  jM-ivations  of  every 
kind  could  have  kept  her  in  existence,  notwithstanding-  the  anguish 
of  her  mind  prevented  her  being-  sensible  of  her  personal  weakness. 
Her  dwelling-,  at  this  period,  was  the  same  cottage  near  which  I  had 
found  her,  but  then  more  habitable  by  the  exertions  of  Hamish,  by 
whom  it  had  been  in  a  g'reat  measure  built  and  repaired. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  her  son  had  disappeared,  as  she  sat 
at  the  door  rocking  herself,  after  the  fashion  of  her  countrywomen 
when  in  distress,  or  in  pain,  that  the  then  unwonted  circumstance 
occurred  of  a  passeng-er  being-  seen  on  the  hig-h-road  above  the  cot- 
tage. She  cast  but  one  glance  at  him — he  was  on  horsebackj  so 
that  it  could  not  be  Hamish,  and  Elspat  cared  not  enough  for  any 
other  being  on  earth,  to  make  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  him  a 
second  time.  The  stranger,  however,  paused  opposite  to  her  cot- 
tage, and,  dismounting  from  his  pony,  led  it  down  the  steep  and 
broken  path  which  conducted  to  her  door. 

"  God  bless  you,  Elspat  MacTavish !  " — She  looked  at  the  man  as 
he  addressed  her  in  her  native  language,  with  the  displeased  air  of 
one  whose  reverie  is  interrupted  ;  but  the  traveller  went  on  to  say, 
"  I  bring  you  tidings  of  your  son  Hamish."  At  once,  from  being  tlie 
most  uninteresting  object,  in  respect  to  Elspat,  that  could  exist,  the 
form  of  the  stranger  became  awful  in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  a  messenger 
descended  from  Heaven,  expressly  to  pronounce  upon  her  death  or 
life.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  hands  convulsively  clasped 
together,  and  held  up  to  Heaven,  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger's  coun- 
tenance, and  person  stooping  forward  to  him,  she  looked  those  in- 
quiries w^hich  her  faltering  tongue  could  not  articulate.  "  Your 
son  sends  you  his  dutiful  remembrance  and  this,"  said  the  messenger, 
putting  into  Elspat's  hand  a  small  purse  containing  four  or  five 
doUars. 

''He  is  gone,  he  is  gone !  "  exclaimed  Elspat ;  " he  has  sold  him- 
self to  be  the  servant  of  the  Saxons,  and  I  shall  never  more  behold 
him  !  Tell  me,  Miles  MacPhadraick,  for  now  I  know  you,  is  it  the 
price  of  the  son's  blood  that  you  have  put  into  the  mother's  hand? " 

"  Now,  God  forbid  !  "  answered  ^lacPhadraick,  who  was  a  tacks- 
man, and  had  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  under  his 
Chief,  a  proprietor  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  off—"  God  forbid  I 
should  do  v>Tong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,  or  to  the  son  of  MacTavish 
Mhor !  I  swear  to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  Chief,  that  your  son  ia 
well,  and  will  soon  see  you,  and  the  rest  he  will  tell  you  himself." 
So  saying,  ^MacPhadraick  hastened  back  up  the  pathway,  gained  the 
road,  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way. 
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Elspat  MacTavish  remained  gazing  on  the  money,  as  if  the 
impress  of  the  coin  could  have  conveyed  information  how  it  was 
procured. 

"I  love  not  this  MacPhadraick ,"  she  said  to  herself;  " it  was  his 
race  of  whom  the  Bard  hath  spoken,  saying,  Fear  them  not  when 
their  words  are  loud  as  the  winter's  wii\d,  but  fear  them  when  they 
fall  on  you  like  the  sound  of  the  thrush'^  song.  And  yet  this  riddle 
can  be  read  but  one  way  :  My  son  hath  taken  the  sword,  to  win  that 
with  strength  like  a  man,  which  churls  would  keep  him  from  with 
the  words  that  frighten  children."  This  idea,  when  once  it  occurred 
to  her,  seemed  the  more  reasonable,  that  MacPhadraick,  as  she  well 
knew,  himself  a  cautious  man,  had  so  far  encouraged  her  husband's 
practices,  as  occasionally  to  buy  cattle  of  MacTavish,  although  he 
must  have  well  known  how  they  were  come  by,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  transaction  was  so  made  as  to  be  accompanied  with 
great  profit  and  absolute  safety.  Who  so  hkely  as  MacPhadraick  to 
indicate  to  a  young  cateran  the  glen  in  which  he  could  commence 
his  perilous  trade  with  most  prospect  of  success  ?  who  so  likely  to 
convert  his  booty  into  money  ?  The  feelings  which  another  might 
have  experienced  on  believing  that  an  only  son  had  rushed  forward 
Du  the  same  path  in  which  his  father  had  perished,  were  scarce  known 
to  the  lligldand  mothers  of  tliat  day.  She  thought  of  the  death  of 
MacTavish  Mhor  as  that  of  a  liero  who  had  fallen  in  his  proper 
trade  of  war,  and  who  had  not  fallen  unavenged.  She  feared  less  for 
her  son's  life  than  for  his  dishonour.  She  dreaded  on  his  account 
the  subjection  to  strangers,  and  the  death-sleep  T)f  the  soul  which  is 
brought  on  by  what  she  regarded  as  slavery. 

The  moral  principle  which  so  naturally  and  so  justly  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  tliose  who  liave  been  educated  under  a  settled  government 
of  laws,  that  protect  the  property  of  the  weak  against  the  incursions 
of  the  strong,  was  to  poor  Elspat  a  book  sealed  and  a  fountain 
closed.  She  had  been  taught  to  consider  those  whom  they  called 
Saxons,  as  a  race  with  whom  the  Gael  were  constantly  at  war,  and 
she  regarded  every  settlement  of  theirs  within  the  reach  of  High- 
land incursion  as  affording  a  legitimate  object  of  attack  and  plun- 
der. Her  fechngs  on  this  point  had  been  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  but  by  the  sense  of  general  indignation  entertained,  not 
unjustly,  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the 
barbarous  and  violent  conduct  of  the  victors  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
lodcn.  Other  Highland  clans,  too,  she  regarded  as  the  fair  objects 
of  plunder  when  that  was  possible,  upon  tlie  score  of  ancient  enmi- 
ties and  deadly  feuds. 

The  prudence  that  might  have  weighed  the  slender  means  which 
the  times  afforded  for  resisting  the  efforts  of  a  combined  govern- 
ment, whicli  had,  in  its  less  compact  and  cptablished  authority,  been 
unable  to  put  down  the  ravages  of  such  lawless  caterans  as  Mac- 
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Tavish  Mhor,  was  unknown  to  a  solitary  woman,  whose  ideas  still 
dwelt  upon  her  own  early  times.  She  imagined  that  her  son  had  only 
to  proclaim  himself  his  father's  successor  in  adventure  and  enter- 
prise, and  that  a  force  of  men  as  gallant  as  those  who  had  followed 
his  father's  banner  would  crowd  around  to  support  it  when  again 
displayed.  To  her,  Hamish  was  the  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar 
aloft  and  resume  his  native  place  in  the  skies,  without  her  being 
able  to  comprehend  how  many  additional  eyes  would  have  watched 
his  flight,  how  many  additional  bullets  would  have  been  directed  at 
his  bosom.  To  be  brief,  Elspat  was  one  who  viewed  the  present 
state  of  society  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  she  regarded  the 
times  that  had  passed  away.  She  had  been  indigent,  neglected, 
oppressed,  since  the  days  that  her  husband  had  no  longer  been  feared 
and  powerful,  and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her  ascendance 
would  return  when  her  son  had  determined  to  play  the  part  of  his 
father.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to  glance  farther  into  futurity,  it 
was  but  to  anticipate  that  she  must  be  for  many  a  day  cold  in  the 
grave,  with  the  coronach  of  her  tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before  her 
fair-haired  Hamish  could,  according  to  her  calculation,  die  with  his 
hand  on  the  basket-ldlt  of  the  red  claymore.  His  father's  hair  was 
grey,  ere,  after  a  hundred  dangers,  he  had  fallen  with  his  arms  in 
his  hands.  That  she  should  have  seen  and  survived  the  sight  was  _a 
natural  consequence  of  the  manners  of  that  age.  And  better  it 
was — such  was  her  proud  thought — that  she  had  seen  him  so  die, 
than  to  hare  witnessed  his  departure  from  life  in  a  smoky  hovel — on 
a  bed  of  rotten  straw,  like  an  over-worn  hound,  or  a  bullock  which 
died  of  disease.  But  the  hour  of  her  young,  her  brave  Hamish, 
was  yet  far  distant.  He  must  succeed— he  must  conquer,  like  his 
father.  And  when  he  fell  at  length, — for  she  anticipated  for  him  no 
bloodless  death, — Elspat  would  ere  then  have  lain  long  in  the  grave, 
and  could  neither  see  his  death-struggle  nor  mourn  over  his 
grave-sod. 

With  such  wild  notions  working  in  her  brain,  the  spirit  of  Elspat 
rose  to  its  usual  pitch,  or  rather  to  one  which  seemed  higher.  In 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  which  in  that  idiom  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  her  own,  she  arose,  she  washed  and  changed  her 
apparel,  and  ate  bread,  and  was  refreshed. 

She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  son,  but  she  now  longed 
not  with  the  bitter  anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  She  said  to 
herself,  that  much  must  be  done  ere  he  could,  in  these  times,  arise 
to  be  an  eminent  and  dreaded  leader.  Yet  when  she  saw  him  again, 
she  almost  expected  him  at  the  head  of  a  daring  band,  with  pipes 
playino-,  and  banners  flying,  the  noble  tartans  fluttering  free  in  the 
wind,  in  despite  of  the  laws  which  had  suppressed,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  use  of  the  national  garb,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of 
Highland  Chivalry.  For  all  this  her  eager  imagination  was  content 
only  to  allow  the  interval  of  some  days. 

From  the  moment  this  opinion  had  taken  deep  and  serious  posses- 
sion of  her  mind,  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon  receiving  her  son  at 
the  head  of  his  adherents  in  the  manner  in  which  she  used  to  adorn 
her  hut  for  the  return  of  his  father. 
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The  substantial  means  of  subsistence  she  had  not  the  povrer  of 
providing",  nor  did  she  consider  that  of  importance.  The  successful 
caterans  would  bring-  with  them  lierds  and  liocks.  But  tlie  interior 
of  her  hut  was  arranged  for  their  reception — the  usquebaugh  wa3 
brewed,  or  distilled,  in  a  larger  quantity  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
posed one  lone  woman  could  have  made  ready.  Her  hut  was  put 
into  such  order  as  might,  in  some  degree,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  day  of  rejoicing.  It  was  .swept  and  decorated  with  boughs  of 
various  kind.s,  like  the  house  of  a  Jewess,  ujion  what  is  termed  tlie 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  The  produce  of  the  milk  of  her  little 
Hock  was  prepared  in  as  great  variety  of  forms  as  her  skill  admitted, 
to  entertam  her  son  and  his  associates,  whom  she  expected  to  receive 
along  with  him. 

liut  the  principal  decoration,  which  she  sought  with  the  greatest 
toil,  wa.s  the  cloud-berrv,  a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only  found  on  very 
high  hills,  and  there  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Her  husband,  or 
])erhaps  one  of  his  forefathers,  had  chosen  this  an  the  emblem  of  his 
family,  because  it  seemed  at  once  to  imply  by  its  scarcity  the  sniall- 
ness  of  their  clan,  and  by  the  places  in  which  it  was  found,  the  ambi- 
tious height  of  their  pretensions. 

For  the  time  that  tlie>e  sin)ple  preparations  for  welcome  endured, 
Klspiit  was  in  a  state  of  troubled  hajipiness.  In  fact,  her  only  an.xicty 
wan,  that  she  might  be  able  to  complete  all  that  she  could  do  to 
welcome  Hamish  and  the  friends  who  she  supposed  mu>t  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  his  band  before  they  should  arrive,  and  hud  her 
unprovided  for  their  reception. 

j>ut  when  such  efforts  as  she  could  make  had  been  accomplished, 
she  once  nmrc  had  nothing  left  to  engage  her  save  the  trilling  caro 
of  lier  goats ;  and  when  these  had  been  attended  to,  she  liad  only 
to  review  Iut  little  preparations,  renew  such  as  were  of  a  transitory 
nature,  replac  1  branches,  and  fading  boughs,  and  then  tosit 

dow;]  at  Iwr  <  .')or,  and  watch  the  road,  as  it  ascended  on  the 

one  side  from  ilie  banks  of  the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  round 
the  heights  of  the  mountain,  with  such  a  degree  of  accommodution 
to  hill  and  level  as  the  plan  of  the  military  engineer  pcniiitted. 
While  so  ooeupied,  her  imagination,  anticipating-  the  future  from 
recollections  of  the  past,  formed  out  of  the  morning-mist,  or  the 
evening-cloud,  the  wild  fonn.s  of  an  advancing  band,  which  were 
then  called  '*  .Sidier  Dhu," — dark  soldiers— dressed  in  their  native 
tartan,  and  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  scarlet  ranks  of 
the  British  arnjy.  In  this  occupation  she  spent  many  hours  of  each 
moniinif  and  evening^. 


CIIArTEll    IV. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Elspat's  eyes  .surveyed  the  distant  imth,  by  the 
earliest  light  of  the  dawn  and  the  latest  glimmer  of  tlie  twilight. 
2so  rising  dust  awakened  the  expectation  of  nodding  plume.s  or 
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flashing'  arms ;  the  solitary  traveller  trudged  listlessly  along-  in  his 
brown  Lowland  greatcoat,  his  tartans  dyed  black  or  purple,  to  com- 
ply with,  or  evade,  the  law,  which  prohibited  their  being  worn  in 
tlieir  variegated  hues.  The  spirit  of  the  Gael,  sunk  and  broken  by 
the  severe  though  perhaps  necessary  laws,  that  proscribed  tlie  dress 
and  arms  which  he  considered  as  his  birthright,  was  intimated  by 
his  drooping  head  and  dejected  appearance.  Not  in  such  depressed 
wanderers  did  Elspat  recognise  the  hght  and  free  step  of  her  son, 
now,  as  she  concluded,  regenerated  from  every  sign  of  Saxon  thral- 
dom. Night  by  night,  as  darkness  came,  she  removed  from  her  un- 
closed door  to  throw  herself  on  her  restless  pallet,  not  to  sleep  but  to 
watch.  The  brave  and  the  terrible,  she  said,  walk  by  night— their 
steps  are  heard  in  darkness,  when  all  is  silent  save  the  whirlwind 
and  the  cataract — the  timid  deer  comes  only  forth  when  the  sun  is 
upon  the  mountain's  peak ;  but  the  bold  wolf  walks  in  the  red  light 
of  the  harvest-raoon.  She  reasoned  in  vain — her  son's  expected 
summons  did  not  call  her  from  the  lowly  couch,  where  she  lay  dream- 
ing of  his  approach.     Hamish  came  not. 

'"  Hope  deferred,"  saith  the  royal  sage,  "maketh  the  heart  sick;" 
and  strong  as  was  Elspat's  constitution,  she  began  to  experience 
that  it  was  unequal  to  the  toils  to  which  her  anxious  and  immoderate 
affection  subjected  her,  when  early  one  morning  the  appearance  of 
a  traveller  on  the  lonely  mountain-road,  revived  hopes  which  had 
begun  to  sink  into  listless  despair.  There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon 
subjugation  about  the  stranger.  At  a  distance  she  could  see  the 
flutter  of  the  belted-plaid,  that  drooped  in  graceful  folds  behind 
him,  and  the  plume  that,  placed  in  the  bonnet,  showed  rank  and 
gentle  birth.  He  carried  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  the  claymore 
was  swinging  by  his  side,  with  its  usual  appendages,  the  dirk,  the 
pistol,  and  the  sjyorran  moUach.^  Ere  yet  her  eye  had  scanned  all 
these  particulars,  the  light  step  of  the  traveller  was  hastened,  his 
arm  was  waved  in  token  of  recognition — a  moment  more,  and  Elspat 
lioid  in  her  arms  her  darling  son,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  looking  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the  fairest  among  ten  thou- 
sand ! 

The  first  outpouring  of  affection  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
Blessings  mingled  with  the  most  endearing  epithets  which  her  ener- 
getic language  affords,  in  striving  to  express  the  wild  rapture  of 
Elspat's  joy.  Her  board  was  heaped  hastily  with  all  she  had  to 
offer ;  and  the  mother  watched  the  young  soldier,  as  he  partook  of 
the  refreshment,  with  feelings  how  similar  to,  yet  how  different  from, 
those  with  which  she  had  seen  him  draw  his  first  sustenance  from 
her  bosom ! 

When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  appeased,  Elspat  became  anxious  to 
know  her  son's  adventures  since  they  parted,  and  coiild  not  help 
greatly  censuring  his  rashness  for  traversing  the  hills  in  the  High- 
land dress  in  the  broad  sunshine,  when  the  penalty  was  so  heavy,  and 
so  many  red  soldiers  were  abroad  in  the  country. 
"  Fear  not  for  me,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  in  a  tone  designed  to 

1  The  goat-skio  pouch,  worn  by  the  Hisblaadtrs  round  their  waist. 
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relieve  her  anxiety,  and  yet  somewhat  embarrassed ;  "  I  may  wear 
the  hreacan}  at  the  gate  of  Fort- Augustus,  if  I  like  it." 

'•'  Oh,  be  not  too  daring,  my  beloved  Hamish,  though  it  be  the 
fault  which  best  becomes  thy  father's  son — yet  be  not  too  daring ! 
Alas,  they  fight  not  noAV  as  in  former  days,  with  fair  weapons,  and 
on  equal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  so  that  the 
feeble  and  the  strong  are  alike  levelled  by  the  shot  of  a  boy.  And 
do  not  think  me  unworthy  to  be  called  your  father's  widow  and  your 
mother,  because  I  speak  thus;  for  God  knoweth  that,  man  to  man, 
I  would  peril  thee  against  the  best  in  Breadalbane,  and  broad  Lorn 
besides.'^ 

'"I  assure  you,  my  deai'est  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "that  I  am 
in  no  danger.  But  have  you  seen  MacPhadraick,  mother,  and  what 
has  he  said  to  you  on  my  account  ?  " 

*'  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Hamish;  but  the  best  of  his  comfort 
was,  that  you  were  well,  and  would  see  me  soon.  But  beware  of 
MacPhadraick,  ray  son ;  for  when  he  called  himself  the  friend  of 
your  father,  he  better  loved  the  most  worthless  stirk  in  his  herd,  than 
he  did  the  life-blood  of  MacTavish  Mhor.  Use  his  services,  there- 
fore, and  pay  him  for  them — for  it  is  thus  we  should  deal  with  the 
unworthy  ;  but  take  my  counsel,  and  trust  him  not." 

Hamish  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  Elspat  to 
intimate  that  the  caution  came  too  late.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
him  ? "  she  continued,  eager  and  alarmed.  "  I  had  money  of  him,  and 
he  gives  not  that  vnthout  value— lie  is  none  of  those  who  exchange 
barley  for  chaff.  Oh,  if  you  repent  you  of  your  bargain,  and  if  it 
be  one  which  you  may  break  off  without  disgrace  to  your  trutli 
or  your  manhood,  take  back  his  silver,  and  trust  not  to  his  fair  words." 

'*  It  may  not  be,  mother,"  said  Hamisli ;  "  I  do  not  repent  my 
engagement,  unless  that  it  must  make  me  leave  you  soon." 

"  Leave  me !  liow  leave  me  ?  Silly  boy,  think  you  I  know  not  what 
duty  belongs  to  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring  man  ?  Thou  art  but 
a  boy  yet ;  and  when  thy  father  had  been  the  dread  of  the  country 
for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  despise  my  company  and  assistance,  but 
often  said,  my  help  was  worth  that  of  two  strong  gillies." 

"  It  is  not  on  that  score,  mother ;  but  since  I  must  leave  the  coun- 
try  " 

"Leave  the  country !  "  replied  his  motlier,  interrupting  him;  "and 
think  you  that  I  am  like  a  bush,  that  is  rooted  to  the  soil  where  it 
grows,  and  must  die  if  carried  elsewhere?  I  have  breathed  other 
winds  than  these  of  Ben  Cruachan— I  have  followed  your  father  to 
the  wilds  of  Ross,  and  the  impenetrable  deserts  of  Y  Mac  Y  Mhor — 
Tash,  man,  my  limbs,  old  as  they  are,  will  bear  me  as  far  as  your 
young  feet  can  trace  the  way." 

"  Alas,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  faltering  accent,  "but 
to  cross  the  sea " 

"  The  sea !  who  am  I  that  I  should  fear  the  sea !  Have  I  never 
been  in  a  birling  in  my  life— never  known  the  Sound  of  Mull,  the 
Isles  of  Treshomish,  and  the  rough  rocks  of  Harris  ? " 

1  That  which  is  variegated,  i.  e.  the  tartan. 
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''Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  far  from  all  of  these — I  am  enlisted 
in  one  of  the  new  regiments,  and  we  go  against  the  French  in 
America." 

"  Enlisted !  "  uttered  the  astonished  mother — **  against  my  will — 
without  my  consent — You  could  not — you  would  not," — then  rising 
up.  and  assuming  a  posture  of  almost  imperial  command,  *'  Hamish, 
you  DARED  not !  " 

"  Despair,  mother,  dares  everything,"  answered  Hamish,  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  resolution.  '"  What  should  I  do  here,  where  I  can 
scarce  get  bread  for  myself  and  you,  and  when  the  times  are  growing 
daily  worse  ?  Would  you  but  sit  down  and  listen,  I  would  conyince 
you  I  have  acted  for  the  best." 

With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down,  and  the  same  severe  ironical 
exi)re3sion  was  on  her  features,  as,  with  her  lips  firmly  closed,  she 
listened  to  his  vindication. 

Hamish  went  on,  without  being  disconcerted  by  her  expected  dis- 
pleasure. "  When  I  left  you,  dearest  mother,  it  was  to  go  to  ]Mac- 
Phadraick's  house ;  for  although  I  knew  he  is  crafty  and  worldly, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Sassenach,  yet  he  is  wise,  and  I  thought  how 
he  would  teach  me,  as  it  would  cost  him  nothing,  in  which  way  I 
could  mend  our  estate  in  the  world." 

'•  Our  estate  in  the  world ! "  said  Elspat,  losing  patience  at  the 
word ;  "  and  went  you  to  a  base  fellow,  with  a  soul  no  better  than 
that  of  a  cowherd,  to  ask  counsel  about  your  conduct  ?  Your  father 
asked  none,  save  of  his  courage  and  his  sword." 

'•'  Dearest  mother,"  answered  Hamish,  '*  how  shall  I  convince  you 
that  you  live  in  tliis  land  of  our  fathers  as  if  our  fathers  were  yet 
living  ?  You  walk  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  suiTounded  by  the  phan- 
toms of  those  who  have  been  long  with  the  dead.  When  my  father 
lived  and  fought,  the  great  respected  the  man  of  the  strong  right 
hand,  and  the  rich  feared  him.  He  had  protection  from  Mac  Allan 
!Mhor,  and  from  Caberfae,^  and  tribute  from  meaner  men.  That  is 
ended,  and  his  son  would  only  earn  a  disgracefol  and  unpitied  death, 
by  the  practices  which  gave  his  father  credit  and  power  among  those 
who  wear  the  breacan.  The  land  is  conquered— its  lights  are  quenched, 
— Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis,  all  the  high  chiefs  are  dead 
or  in  exile — We  may  mourn  for  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it  Bonnet, 
broadsword,  and  sporran — power,  strength,  and  wealth,  were  all  lost 
on  Drummossie-muir." 

"It  is  false  !  "  said  Elspat,  fiercely  :  '"'you,  and  such  like  dastardly 
spirits,  are  quelled  by  vour  own  faint  hearts,  not  by  the  strength  of 
tne  enemy ;  you  are  lite  the  fearfid  waterfowl,  to  whom  the  least 
cloud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the  eagle." 

"Mother,"  said  Hamish,  proudly,  "  lay  not  faint  heart  to  my  charge. 
I  go  where  men  are  wanted  who  have'  strong  arms  and  bold  hearts 
too.    I  leave  a  desert  for  a  land  where  I  may  gather  fame." 

"'  And  you  leave  your  mother  to  perish  in  want,  age,  and  soHtude," 
said  Elspat,  essaying  successively  every  means  of  moving  a  resolution 

1  CaheifsLQ-^Annlici,  the  Stag's  head,  ihi  Celtic  designation  for  the  annj  of  the 
family  of  the  high  Chief  of  Seaforth. 
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which  she  began  to  see  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  she  had  at  first 
tlioucrht." 

"Not  so,  neither,"  he  answered ;  "I  leave  you  to  comfort  and  cer- 
tainty, which  you  have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine's  son  is  made 
a  leader,  and  with  him  I  have  enrolled  myself;  MacPhadraick  acts 
for  him,  apd  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own  in  doing-  it." 

"  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale,  were  all  the  rest  as  false  as 
hell,"  said  the  old  woman,  bitterly. 

"But  we  are  to  find  our  g-ood  in  it  also,"  continued  Hamish; 
*'  for  Barcaldine  is  to  give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood  of  Letterfin- 
dreight,  with  g-rass  for  your  goats,  and  a  cow,  when  you  please  to  have 
one,  on  the  common  ;  and  my  own  pay,  dearest  mother,  though  I  am 
far  away,  will  do  more  than  provide  you  with  meal,  and  with  all  else 
you  can  want.  Do  not  fear  for  me.  I  enter  a  private  gentleman  ; 
but  i  will  return,  if  hard  fig-hting  and  regular  duty  can  deserve  it,  an 
officer,  and  with  half  a  dollar  a-day." 

"  Poor  cliild !  "  replied  Elspat,  in  a  tone  of  pity  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, "  and  you  trust  MacPhadraick  ?  " 

"  I  might,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  the  dark  red  colour  of  his  race 
crossing'  his  forehead  and  cheeks,  "for  MacPhadraick  knows  the 
blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  and  is  aware  that,  should  he  break 
trust  with  you,  he  might  count  the  days  which  could  bring  Hamish 
back  to  Breadalbane,  and  number  those  of  his  life  within  three  suns 
more.  I  would  kill  him  at  his  own  hearth,  did  he  break  his  word 
with  me — I  would,  by  tlie  great  Being  who  made  us  both  !  " 

The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  a  moment  overawed 
Elspat ;  she  was  unused  to  see  him  express  a  deep  and  bitter  mood, 
which  reminded  her  so  strongly  of  his  father,  but  she  resumed  her 
remonstrances  in  the  same  taunting-  manner  in  which  she  had  com- 
menced them. 

"  Poor  boy  ! "  she  said ;  "  and  you  think  that  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  world  your  threats  will  be  heard  or  thought  of!  But,  go — go — 
place  your  neck  under  him  of  Hanover's  yoke,  against  whom  every 
true  Gael  fought  to  tlie  death. — Go,  disown  the  royal  Stewart,  for 
wliom  your  father,  and  his  fathers,  and  your  mother's  fathers,  have 
crimsoned  many  a  field  with  their  blood.— Go,  put  your  head  under 
the  belt  of  one  of  the  race  of  Dermid,  whose  cliildren  murdered — 
yes,"  she  added,  Avith  a  wild  shriek,  "  murdered  your  mother's  fathers 
in  their  peaceful  dwellings  in  Glencoe! — Yes,"  she  again  exclaimed, 
with  a  wilder  and  shriller  scream,  "I  was  then  unborn,  but  my  mother 
has  told  me — and  I  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  mother — Well  I 
remember  her  words ! — They  came  in  peace,  and  were  received  in 
friendship,  and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and  screams  and  murder !  "  ^ 

"  Mother,"  answered  Hamish,  mournfully,  but  with  a  decided  tone, 
"  all  that  1  have  thouglit  over — there  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  Glencoe  on  the  noble  hand  of  Barcaldine — with  the  unhappy 
house  of  Gleulyon  the  curse  remains,  and  on  them  God  hath  avenged 
it." 

"  You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest  already,"  replied  his  mother ; 

1  See  Note  M.    Mcissacn  o/ Glencoe. 
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"  will  you  not  better  stay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  ISIacAllan  ^Ihor,  that 
you  may  preach  forg-iveuess  to  the  race  of  Dermic!  ?" 

"  Yesterday  was  yesterday,"  answered  Hamish,  "  and  to-day  is  to- 
day. When  the  claus  are  crushed  and  confounded  tog-ether,  it  is  well 
and  wise  that  their  hatreds  and  their  feuds  should  not  survive  their 
independence  and  their  power.  He  that  cannot  execute  vengeance 
like  a  man,  should  not  harbour  useless  enmity  like  a  craven.  Mother, 
young-  Barcaldine  is  true  and  brave ;  I  know  that  MacPhadraick 
counselled  him,  that  he  should  not  let  me  take  leave  of  you.  lest  you 
dissuaded  me  from  my  purpose  ;  but  he  said, '  Hamish  MacTavish  is 
the  son  of  a  brave  man,  and  he  will  not  break  his  word.'  Mother, 
Barcaldine  leads  an  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael 
in  their  native  dress,  and  with  their  fathers'  arms — heart  to  heart — 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  have  sworn  to  g'o  with  him — He  has  trusted 
me,  and  I  will  trust  him." 

At  this  reply,  so  firmly  and  resolvedly  pronounced,  Elspat  remained 
like  one  thunderstruck,  and  sunk  in  despair.  The  arguments  which 
she  had  considered  so  irresistibly  conclusive  had  recoiled  like  a  wave 
from  a  rock.  After  a  long"  pause,  she  tilled  her  son's  quaigh,  and 
presented  it  to  him  with  an  air  of  dejected  deference  and  submission. 

"Drink,"  she  said,  "  to  thy  father's  roof-tree,  ere  you  leave  it  for 
ever;  and  tell  me, — since  the  chains  of  a  new  King",  and  of  a  new 
Chief,  whom  your  fathers  knew  not  save  as  mortal  enemies,  are  fast- 
ened upon  the  limbs  of  your  father's  son, — tell  me  how  many  links 
you  count  upon  them  ?  " 

Hamish  took  the  cup^  but  looked  at  her  as  if  uncertain  of  her 
meaning-.  She  proceeded  in  a  raised  voice.  '•'  Tell  .me,"  she  said, 
'•'  for  1  have  a  right  to  know,  for  how  many  days  the  will  of  those 
you  have  made  your  masters  permits  me  to  look  upon  you? — In 
other  words,  how  many  are  the  days  of  my  life — for  when  you  leave 
me,  the  earth  has  nought  besides  worth  living'  for  !  " 

"Mother,"  replied  Hamish  MacTavish,  "  for  six  days  I  may  remain 
with  you,  and  if  you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the  fifth,  I  will' conduct 
you  in  safety  to  your  new  dwelhng-.  But  if  you  remain  here,  tlien  I 
will  depart  on  the  seventh  by  daybreak — then,  as  at  the  last  moment, 
I  MUST  set  out  for  Dunbarton,  for  if  I  appear  not  on  the  eighth 
day,  I  am  subject  to  punishment  as  a  deserter,  and  dishonoured  as  a 
soldier  and  a  g-entleman." 

"  Your  father's  foot,"  she  answered,  "  was  free  as  the  wind  on  the 
heath — it  were  as  vain  to  say  to  him,  where  goest  thou,  as  to  ask 
that  viewless  driver  of  the  clouds,  wherefore  blowest  thou?  Tell  me 
under  what  penalty  thou  must — since  go  thou  must,  and  go  thou 
wilt— return  to  thy  thraldom?  " 

"  Call  it  not  thraldom,  mother,  it  is  the  service  of  an  honourable 
soldier — the  only  service  which  is  now  oneu  to  the  son  of  MacTavish 
Mhor." 

"Yet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou  shouldst  not  return!"  re- 
plied Elspat. 

"^Military  punishment  as  a  deserter,"  answered  Hamish;  writhing-, 
however,  as  his  mother  failed  not  to  observe,  under  some  interna] 
feelings,  which  she  resolved  to  probe  to  the  uttermost. 
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"  And  that,"  she  said,  with  assumed  calmness,  which  her  glancing 
eye  disowned,  "  is  the  punishment  of  a  disobedient  hound,  is  it  not  r  " 
'  '•'  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,"  said  Hamish ;  "  the  punishment  is 
nothing"  to  one  who  will  never  deserve  it." 

"  To  me  it  is  something-,"  replied  Elspat,  "  since  I  know  better 
than  thou,  that  where  there  is  power  to  inflict,  there  is  often  the  will 
to  do  so  without  cause.  I  would  pray  for  thee,  Hamish,  and  I  must 
know  against  what  evils  I  should  beseech  Him  who  leaves  none  un- 
guarded, to  protect  thy  youth  and  simplicity." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  "  it  signifies  little  to  what  a  criminal  may  . 
be  exposed,  if  a  man  is  determined  not  to  be  such.  Our  Highland 
chiefs  used  also  to  punish  their  vassals,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  severely. 
— Was  it  not  Laclilan  Maclan,  whom  we  remember  of  old,  whose 
head  was  struck  off  by  order  of  his  chieftain  for  shooting-  at  the 
stag  before  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspat,  "  and  right  he  had  to  lose  it,  since  he  dishon- 
oured* the  father  of  the  people  even  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  clan. 
But  tlie  chiefs  were  noble  in  their  ire — they  punished  with  the  sharp 
blade,  and  not  v^ith  the  baton.  Their  punishments  drew  blood,  but 
they  did  not  infer  dishonour.  Canst  thou  say  the  same  for  the  laws 
under  whose  yoke  thou  hast  placed  thy  freeborn  neck  ?  " 

"  I  cannot — mother — I  cannot,"  said  Hamish,  mournfully.  "  I  saw 
them  punish  a  Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they  called  it,  his  ban- 
ner. He  was  scourged — I  own  it — scourged  like  a  hound  wlio  has 
otiended  an  imperious  master.  I  was  sick  at  the  sight — I  confess  it. 
But  the  punishment  of  dogs  is  only  for  those  worse  than  dogs,  who 
know  not  how  to  keep  their  faith." 

"  To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast  subjected  thyself,  Hamish," 
replied  Elspat,  "if  thou  shouldst  give,  or  thy  officers  take,  measure 
of  offence  against  thee. — I  speak  no  more  to  thee  on  thy  purpose. — 
Were  the  sixth  day  from  this  morning's  sun  my  dying  dav,  and  tliou 
wert  to  stay  to  close  mine  eyes,  thou  wouldst  run  the  risk  of  being 
lashed  like'a  dog-  at  a  post — yes  !  unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant  heart 
to  leave  me  to  die  alone,  and  upon  my  desolate  heartli,  the  last  spark 
of  tliy  father^B  fire,  and  of  thy  forsaken  mother's  life,  to  be  extin- 
guished together !  " — Hamish  traversed  the  hut  with  an  impatient 
and  angry  pace. 

"^lother,"  he  said  at  length,  "concern  not  yourself  about  such 
things.  I  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  infamy,  for  never  will  I  deserve 
it ;  and  were  I  threatened  with  it,  I  should  know  how  to  die  before  I 
was  so  far  dishonoured." 

'•'There  spoke  the  son  of  the  husband  of  my  heart!  "  replied  El- 
spat ;  and  she  changed  the  discourse,  and  seemed  to  listen  in  melan- 
clioly  acquiescence,  when  her  son  reminded  her  how  short  the  time 
was  which  they  were  permitted  to  pass  in  each  other's  society,  and 
entreated  that' it  might  be  spent  without  useless  and  unpleasant  recol- 
lections respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  they  must  soon  be 
separated. 

Elspat  was  now  satisfied  that  her  son,  with  some  of  his  father's 
other  properties,  preserved  the  haugbty  masculine  spirit  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  divert  him  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  de- 
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liberately  adopted.  She  assumed,  therefore,  an  exterior  of  apparent 
submission  to  their  inevitable  separation ;  and  if  she  now  and  then 
broke  out  into  complaints  and  murmurs,  it  was  either  that  she  could 
not  altogether  suppress  the  natm'al  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  or 
because  she  had  the  wit  to  consider,  that  a  total  and  unreserved 
acquiescence  might  have  seemed  to  her  son  consti'ained  and  suspi- 
cious, and  induced  him  to  watch  and  defeat  the  means  by  -which  she 
still  ho'ped  to  prevent  his  leaviug  her.  Her  ardent,  though  selfish 
aftection  for  her  son,  incapable  of  being  qualified  by  a  regard  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  attachment,  resembled 
the  instinctive  fondness  of  the  animal  race  for  their  offspring ;  and 
diving  little  farther  into  futurity  than  one  of  the  inferior  creatures, 
she  only  felt,  that  to  be  separated  from  Hamish  was  to  die. 

In  the  brief  interval  permitted  them,  Elspat  eiiausted  every  art 
which  aflfection  could  devise,  to  render  agreeable  to  him  the  space 
which  they  were  apparently  to  spend  with  each  other.  Her  memory 
carried  her  far  back  into  former  days,  and  her  stores  of  legendary 
history,  which  furnish  at  all  times'  a  principal  amusement  of  the 
Highlander  in  his  moments  of  repose,  were  augmented  by  an  unusual 
acquaintance  with  the  songs  of  ancient  bards,,  and  traditions  of  the 
most  approved  Seannachies  and  tellers  of  tales.  Her  officious  atten- 
tions to  her  son's  accommodation,  indeed,  were  so  unremitted  as 
almost  to  give  him  pain ;  and  he  endeavoured  quietly  to  prevent  her 
from  taking  so  much  personal  toil  in  selecting  the  blooming  heath 
for  his  bed,  or  preparing  the  meal  for  his  refreshment.  "  Let  me 
alone,  Hamish,"  she  would  reply  on  such  occasions ;  "  you  follow  your 
own  will  in  departing  from  your  mother,  let  your  mother  have  hers 
in  doing  what  gives  her  pleasure  while  you  remain." 

So  much  she  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  made  in  her  behalf,  that  she  could  hear  him  speak  to  her  of 
her  removing  to  the  lands  of  Green  Colin,  as  the  gentleman  was 
called,  on  whose  estate  he  had  provided  her  an  asylum.  In  truth, 
however,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  her  thoughts.  From  what 
he  had  said  during  their  first  violent  dispute,  Elspat  had  gathered, 
that  if  Hamish  returned  not  by  the  appointed  time  permitted  by  his 
furlough,  he  would  incur  the  hazard  of  corporal  punishment.  "SVere 
he  placed  within  the  risk  of  being  thus  dishonoured,  she  was  well 
aware  that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  disgi'ace  by  a  return  to  the 
regiment  where  it  might  be  inflicted.  Whether  she  looked  to  any 
farther  probable  consequences  of  her  unhappy  scheme,  cannot  be 
known ;  but  the  partner  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  in  all  his  perils  and 
wanderings,  was  familiar  with  a  hundred  instances  of  resistance  or 
escape,  by  which  one  brave  man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks,  lakes,  and 
mountains,  dangerous  passes,  and  dark  forests,  might  baffle  the  pur- 
suit of  hundreds.  For  the  future,  therefore,  she  feared  nothing ;  her 
sole  engrossing  object  was  to  prevent  her  son  from  keeping  his  word 
with  his  commanding  officer. 

With  this  secret  purpose,  she  evaded  the  proposal  which  Hamish 
repeatedly  made,  that  they  should  set  out  together  to  take  possession 
of  her  new  abode ;  and  she  resisted  it  upon  grounds  apparently  so 
natural  to  her  character,  that  her  son  was  neither  alarmed  nor  dis- 
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pleased.  "Let  me  not,"  she  said,  "in  the  same  short  week,  bid  fare- 
well to  my  only  son,  and  to  the  gleu  in  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt. 
Let  my  eye,  when  dimmed  with  weeping-  for  thee,  still  look  around, 
for  a  while  at  least,  upon  Loch  Awe  and  on  Ben  Cruachan." 

Hamish  yielded  the  more  willingly  to  his  mother's  humour  in  this 
particular,  that  one  or  two  persons  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring 
glen,  and  had  given  their  sons  to  Barcaldine's  levy,  were  also  to  be 
provided  for  on  tlie  estate  of  the  chieftain,  and  it  was  apparently 
settled  that  Elspat  was  to  take  her  journey  along  with  them  when 
they  should  remove  to  their  new  residence.  Thus,  Hamish  believed 
that  he  had  at  once  indulged  his  mother's  humour,  and  insured  her 
safety  and  accommodation.  But  she  nourished  in  her  mind  very  dif- 
ferent thoughts  and  projects  ! 

The  period  of  Hamish's  leave  of  absence  was  fixst  approaching,  and 
more  than  once  he  proposed  to  depart,  in  such  time  as  to  insure  his 
gaining  easily  and  early  Dunbarton,  the  town  where  were  the  head- 
quarters of  hisregiment.  But  still  his  mother's  entreaties,  his  own 
natural  disposition  to  linger  among  scenes  long  dear  to  him,  and, 
above  all,  his  firm  reliance  in  his  speed  and  activity,  induced  him  to 
protract  his  departure  till  the  sixth  day,  being  the  very  last  which  he 
could  possibly  aftord  to  spend  with  hisVother,  if  indeed  he  meant  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  furlough. 


CHAPTER    V. 

But,  far  your  son, — believe  it,  oh,  believe  it — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him. — 

Conolanns. 

On  the  evening  whicli  preceded  his  proposed  departure,  Hamish 
walked  down  to  the  river  with  his  fishing-rod,  to  practice  in  the  Awe, 
for  the  last  time,  a  sport  in  which  he  excelled,  and  to  find,  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  for  making  one  social  meal  witii  his  mother, 
on  something  better  than  their  ordinary  cheer.  He  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  usual,  and  soon  killed  a  fine  salmon.  On  his  return  home- 
ward an  incident  befell  him,  whicli  he  afterw^ards  related  as  ominous, 
though  probably  his  heated  imagination,  joined  to  tlie  universal  turn 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  marvellous,  exaggerated  into  superstitious 
importance  some  very  ordinary  and  accidental  circumstance. 

In  the  patli  which  lie  pursued  homeward,  he  was  surprised  to 
observe  a  person,  who,  like  himself,  was  dressed  and  armed  after  the 
old  Highland  fashion.     The  first  idea  that  struck  him  was,  that  the 

Eassengcr  belonged  to  his  own  corps,  who,  levied  by  government,  and 
earing  arms  under  royal  authority,  were  not  amenable  for  brcacli 
of  the  statutes  against  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb  or  weapons. 
But  he  was  struck  on  perceiving,  as  he  mended  his  pace  to  make  up 
tQ  his  supposed  comrade,  meaning  to  rcr^uest  his  comi)any  for  thQ 
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next  day's  journey,  that  the  stranger  wore  a  white  cockade,  the  fatal 
badgfe  which  was  proscribed  in  the  Highlands.  The  stature  of  the 
man  was  tall,  and  there  was  something-  shadowy  in  the  outline,  which, 
added  to  his  size,  and.  his  mode  of  motion,  which  rather  resembled 
gliding  than  walking,  impressed  Hamish  with  superstitious  fears  con< 
cerning  the  character  of  the  being  which  thus  passed  before  him  in 
the  twilight.  He  no  longer  strove  to  make  up  to  the  stranger,  but 
contented  himself  with  keeping  him  in  view;  under  the  superstition, 
common  to  the  Highlanders,  that  you  ought  neither  to  intrude  your- 
self on  such  supernatural  apparitions  as  you  may  witness,  nor  avoid 
their  presence,  but  lea\e  it  to  themselves  to  withhold  or  extend  their 
commimication,  as  tbeir  power  may  permit,  or  the  purpose  of  their 
commission  require. 

Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of  the  road,  just  where  the 
pathway  turned  down  to  Elipat's  hut,  the  stranger  made  a_  pause, 
and  seemed  to  await  Hamish's  coming  up.  Hamish,  on  his  part, 
seeing  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  the  object  of  his  suspicion, 
mustered  up  his  courage,  and  approached  the  spot  where  the 
stranger  had  placed  himself:  who  first  pointed  to  Elspat's  hut,  and 
made,  with  arm  and  head,  a  gesture  prohibiting  Hamish  to  approach 
it,  then  stretched  his  hand  to  the  road  which  led  to  the  southward, 
with  a  motion  which  seemed  to  enjoin  his  instant  departure  in  that 
direction.  lu  a  moment  afterwards  the  plaided  form  was  gone — 
Hamish  did  not  exactly  say  vanished,  because  there  were  rocks  and 
stunted  trees  enough  to  have  concealed  him ;  but  it  was  his  o>yn 
opinion  that  he  had  seen  the  spirit  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  warning  hini 
to  commence  his  instant  journey  to  Dunbar  ton,  without  waitmg  till 
morning,  or  again  visiting  his  mother's  hut. 

In  fact,  so  many  accidents  might  arise  to  delay  his  journey,  espe- 
cially v.here  there  were  many  ferries,  that  it  became  his  settled  pur- 
pose, though  he  could  not  depart  without  bidding  his  mother  adieu, 
that  he  nefther  could  nor  would  abide  longer  than  for  that  object ; 
and  that  the  first  glimpse  of  next  day's  sun  should  see  him  many 
miles  advanced  towards  Dunbarton.  He  descended  the  path,  there- 
fore, and  entering  the  cottage,  he  communicated,  in  a  hasty  and 
troubled  voice,  which  indicated  mental  agitation,  his  determination 
to  take  his  instant  departure.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Elspat 
appeared  not  to  combat  his  purpose,  but  she  urged  him  to  take  sorue 
refreshment  ere  he  left  her  for  ever.  He  did  so  hastily,  and  in 
silence,  thinking  on  the  approaching  separation,  and  scarce  yet  be- 
lieving it  would  take  place  without  a  final  struggle  with  his  mother's 
fondness.  To  his  surprise,  she  filled  the  quaigh  with  liquor  for  his 
parting  cup. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  "  my  son.  since  such  is  thy  settled  purpose ;  but 
first  stand  once  more  'on  thy  mother's  hearth,  the  flame  on  which 
will  be  extinguished  long  ere  thv  foot  shall  again  be  placed  there."^ 

'•  To  your  health,  mother ! "  saul  Hamish,  "  and  may  we  meet  again 
in  happiness,  in  spite  of  your  ominous  words." 

"  It  were  better  not  to  part,"  said  his  mother,  watching  him,  as  he 
quaflfed  the  liquor,  of  which  he  would  haye  held  it  ominous  to  have 
left  a  drop. 

z 
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"  And  now,"  she  said,  muttering  the  words  to  herself,  "  go— if  thou 
canst  go." 

"Mother,"  said  Hamish,  as  he  replaced  on  the  table  the  empty 
quaigh,  "  thy  drink  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes  away  the 
streDgth  which  it  ought  to  give." 

"  Such  is  its  first  effect,  my  son,"  replied  Elspat ;  "  but  lie  down 
upon  that  soft  heather  couch,  shut  your  eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and, 
in  the  sleep  of  an  hour,  you  shall  have  more  refreshment  than  in 
the  ordinary  repose  of  three  whole  nights,  could  they  be  blended 
into  one." 

"Mother,"  said  Hamish,  upon  whose  brain  the  potion  was  now 
taking  rapid  effect,  "'  give  me  my  bonnet — I  must  kiss  you  and  be- 
gone— yet  it  seems  as  if  my  feet  were  nailed  to  the  floor." 

"Indeed,"  said  his  mother,  "you  will  be  instantly  well,  if  you  will 
sit  down  for  half  an  hour — but  half  an  hour ;  it  is  eight  hours  to 
dawn,  and  dawn  were  time  enough  for  your  father's  son  to  begin 
such  a  journey." 

"  I  must  obey  you,  mother— I  feel  I  must,"  said  Hamish,  inarti- 
culately ;  "  but  call  me  when  the  moon  rises." 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed — reclined  back,  and  almost  instantly  was 
fast  asleep.  With  the  throbbing  glee  of  one  who  has  brought  to  an 
end  a  difficult  and  troublesome  enterprise,  Elspat  proceeded  tenderly 
to  arrange  the  plaid  of  the  unconscious  slumberer,  to  whom  her  ex- 
travagant affection  was  doomed  to  be  so  fatal,  expressing,  while 
busied  in  her  oflfice,  her  dehght,  in  tones  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
triumph.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  calf  of  my  heart,  the  moon  shall  arise 
and  set  to  thee,  and  so  shall  the  sun ;  but  not  to  light  thee  from  the 
land  of  thy  fathers,  or  tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign  prince  or  the 
feudal  enemy !  To  no  son  of  Dermid  shall  I  be  delivered,  to  be  fed 
like  a  bondswoman  ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  shall 
be  my  guard  and  my  protector.  They  say  the  Highlands  are 
changed ;  but  I  see  Ben  Cruachan  rear  his  crest  as  high  as  ever  in 
the  evening  sky— no  one  hath  yet  herded  his  kine  on  the  depth  of 
Loch  Awe — and  yonder  oak  does  not  yet  bend  like  a  willow.  The 
children  of  the  mountains  will  be  such  as  their  fathers,  until  the 
mountains  themselves  shall  be  levelled  with  the  strath.  In  these 
wild  forests,  which  used  to  supporb  thousands  of  the  brave,  there  is 
still  surely  subsistence  and  refuge  left  for  one  aged  woman,  and  one 
gallant  youth,  of  the  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  manners." 

While  the  misjudging  mother  thus  exulted  in  the  success  of  her 
stratagem,  we  may  mention  to  the  reader,  that  it;  was  founded  on  the 
acquaintance  with  drugs  and  simples,  which  Elspat,  accomphshed  in 
all  things  belonging  to  the  wild  life  which  she  had  led,  possessed  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  and  which  she  exercised  for  various  purposes. 
With  the  herbs,  which  she  knew  how  to  select  as  well  as  how  to  distil, 
she  could  relieve  more  diseases  than  a  regular  medical  person  could 
«asily  believe.  She  applied  some  to  dve  the  bright  colours  of  the  tar- 
tan— from  others  she  compounded  draughts  of  various  powers,  and 
unhappily  possessed  the  secret  of  one  which  was  strongly  soporific. 
Upon  the  effects  of  this  last  concoction,  as  the  reader  doubtless  has 
anticipated,  she  reckoned  with  security  on  delaying  Hamish  beyond 
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the  period  for  which  his  return  was  appointed ;  and  she  trusted  to 
hi3  horror  for  the  apprehended  punishment  to  which  he  was  thus 
rendered  liable.,  to  prevent  him  from  returning"  at  all. 

Bound  and  deep,,  beyond  natural  rest,  was  the  sleep  of  Hamish 
MacTa^ish  on  that  eventful  evening-,  but  not  such  the  repose  of  his 
mother.  Scarce  did  she  close  her  eyes  from  time  to  time,  but  she 
awakened  again  with  a  start,  in  the  terror  that  her  son  had  arisen 
and  departed  ;  and  it  was  only  on  approaching  his  couch,  and  hear- 
ing- his  deep-drawn  and  regular  breathing,  that  she  reassured  herself 
of  the  security  of  the  repose  in  which  he  was  plunged. 

Still,  dawning,  she  feared,  might  awaken  him,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  strengFh  of  the  potion  with  which  she  had  drugged  his  cup. 
If  there  remained  a  hope  of  mortal  man  accomplishing-  the  journey, 
she  was  aware  that  Hamish  would  attempt  it,  though  he  were  to  die 
from  fatigue  upon  the  road.  Animated  by  this  new  fear,  she  studied 
to  exclude  the  fight,  by  stopping  all  the  crannies  and  crevices  through 
which,  rather  than  through  any  regular  entrance,  the  morning-  beams 
mig-ht  find  access  to  her  miserable  dwelling- ;  and  this  in  order  to 
detain  amid  its  wants  and  wretchedness  the  being-,  on  whom,  if  the 
world  itself  had  been  at  her  disposal,  she  would  have  joyfully  con- 
ferred it. 

Her  pains  were  bestowed  unnecessarily.  The  sun  rose  high  above 
the  heavens,  and  not  the  fleetest  stag  in  Breadalbane,  were  the 
hounds  at  his  heels,  could  have  sped,  to  save  his  life,  so  fast  as  would 
have  been  necessary  to  keep  Hamish's  appointment.  Her  purpose 
was  fully  attained — her  son's  return  within  the  period  assigned  was 
impossible.  She  deemed  it  equally  impossible,  that  he  would  ever 
dream  of  returning-,  standing,  as  he  must  now  do,  in  the  danger  of 
an  infamous  punishment.  By  degrees,  and  at  different  times,  she 
had  g-ained  from  him  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  predicament  in 
which  he  would  be  placed  by  faOing'  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  the  very  small  hope  he  could  entertain  of  being  treated  with 
lenity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  and  wise  Earl  of  Chatham  prided 
himself  on  the  scheme,  by  which  he  drew  together,  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonies,  those  hardy  Hig-hlanders,  who,  until  his  time,  had 
been  the  objects  of  doubt,  fear,  and  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  each 
successive  administration.  But  some  obstacles  occurred,  from  the 
peculiar  habits  and  temper  of  this  people,  to  the  execution  of  his 
patriotic  project.  By  nature  and  habit,  every  Highlander  was  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  arms,  but  at  the  same  "time  totally  unaccus- 
tomed to,  and  impatient  of,  the  restraints  imposed  by  discipline  upon 
regular  troops.  They  were  a  species  of  militia,  who  had  no  concep- 
tion of  a  camp  as  their  only  home.  If  a  battle  was  lost,  they  dis- 
persed to  save  themselves,  and  look  out  for  the  safety  of  their 
families;  if  won,  they  went  back  to  their  glens  to  hoard  up  their 
booty,  and  attend  to  their  cattle  and  their  farms.  This  privilege  of 
going  and  coming  at  pleasure  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  even 
by  their  Chiefs,  whose  authority  was  in  most  other  respects  so  des- 

Eotic.     It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  new-levied  High- 
tnd  recruits  could  scarce  be  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a 
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military  engagfement,  -which  compelled  a  man  to  serve  in  the  army 
long-er'than  he  pleased;  and  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  sufficient 
care  ■vvas  not  taken  at  enlisting"  to  explain  to  them  the  permanency 
of  the  eng'agement  which  they  came  under,  lest  such  a  disclosure 
should  induce  them  to  change  their  mind.  Desertions  were  there- 
fore become  numerous  from  the  newly-raised  regiment,  and  the 
veteran  General  who  commanded  at  Dunbarton,  saw  no  better  way 
of  checking  them  than  by  causing"  an  unusually  severe  example  to  be 
made  of  a  deserter  from  an  English  corps.  The  youn""  Highland 
regiment  was  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  punishment,  wliich  struck 
a  people  peculiarly  jealous  of  personal  honour,  with  equal  horror 
and  disgust,  and  not  unnaturally  indisposed  some  of  them  to  the 
service.  The  old  General,  however,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  in 
the  German  wars,  stuck  to  his  own  opinion,  and  gave  out  in  orders 
that  the  first  Highlander  who  might  cither  desert,  or  fail  to  appear 
at  the  expiry  of  his  furlough,  should  be  brought  to  the  halberds  and 
puniuhed  like  the  culprit  whom  they  had  seen  in  that  condition.    No 

man  doubted  that  General  would  keep  his  word  rigorously 

whenever  severity  was  required,  and  Elspat,  therefore,  knew  that  her 
son,  when  he  perceived  that  due  compliance  witii  his  orders  was  im- 
possible, must  at  the  same  time  consider  the  degrading  punishment 
denounced  against  his  defection  as  inevitable,  should  he  place  him 
self  within  the  General's  power.^ 

When  noon  was  well  passed,  new  apprehensions  came  on  thb 
mind  of  the  lonely  woman.  Her  son  still  slept  under  the  influence 
of  the  draught;  but  what  if,  being  stronger  than  she  iiad  ever  known 
it  administered,  his  health  or  his  reason  should  be  affected  by  its 
potency  ?  For  the  first  time,  likewise,  notwithstanding  her  liiHi 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  parental  authority,  she  began  to  dread  the 
reseutraent  of  her  son,  whom  her  heart  told  her  she  had  wronged. 
Of  late,  she  had  observed  that  his  temper  was  less  docile,  and  his 
determitiations,  especially  upon  this  late  occasion  of  his  enlistment, 
independently  formed,  and  then  boldly  carried  through.  She  re- 
rocmhored  the  stern  wilfulness  of  his  father  when  he  accounted  him- 
self ill-used,  and  began  to  dread  that  Hamish,  upon  finding  the 
deceit  she  had  put  upon  him,  might  resent  it  even  to  the  extent  of 
casting  her  oftj  and  jjursuing  his  own  course  through  tlie  world 
alone.  Such  were  the  alarming  and  yet  the  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions which  began  to  crowd  upon  the  unfortunate  woman,  after  the 
apparent  success  of  her  ill-advised  stratagem. 

It  was  near  evening  when  Hamish  first  awoke,  and  then  he  was 
far  from  being  in  the  full  possession  either  of  his  mental  or  bodily 
powers.  From  his  vague  expressions  and  disordered  pulse,  Elspat 
at  first  experienced  much  apprehension ;  but  she  used  such  expe- 
dients as  her  medical  knowledge  suggested  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ni"ht  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  sink  once  more  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  probably  carried  oft' the  greater  part  of  the  eftects 
of  tne  drug,  for  about  sunrising  she  heard  him  arise,  and  call  to  her 
for  liis  bonnet.     This  she  had  purposely  removed,  from  a  fear  that 

1  Sec  Note  N.    Fiddiiy  of  Ike  Highlandcrt. 
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lie  might  awaten  and  depart  in  the  night-time,  without  her  know- 
ledge. 

"My  bonnet — my  bonnet,"  cried  Hamish,  "it  is  time  to  take 
farewell.  ]Mother,  yonr  drink  was  too  strong* — the  sun  is  up — but 
with  the  next  morning  I  will  still  see  the  double  summit  of  the 
ancient  Dun.  My  bonnet — my  bonnet !  mother,  I  must  be  instant 
in  my  departure."  These  expressions  made  it  plain  that  poor 
Hamish  was  unconscious  that  two  nights  and  a  day  had  passed  since 
he  had  drained  the  fatal  quaigh;  and  Elspat  had  now  to  venture  on 
what  she  felt  as  the  almost  perilous,  as  well  as  painful  task  of  ex- 
plaining her  machinations. 

'•'  Forgive  me,  my  son,"'  she  said,  approaching  Hamish,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  deferential  awe,  which  perhaps  she 
had  not  always  used  to  his  father,  even  when  in  his  moody  fits. 

"Forgive  you,  mother — for  what ?"' said  Hamish,  laughino-;  ''for 
giving  me  a  dram  that  was  too  strong,  and  which  my  head  still  feels 
this  morning,  or,  for  hiding  my  bonnet  to  keep  me  an  instant  longer  ? 
Nay,  do  you  forgive  me.  Give  me  the  bonnet,  and  let  that  be  done 
which  now  must  be  done.  Give  me  my  bonnet,  or  I  go  without  it ; 
surely  I  am  not  to  be  delayed  by  so  trifling  a  want  as  that — I,  who 
have  gone  for  years  with  only  a  strap  of  deer's  hide  to  tie  back  my 
hair.  Trifle  not,  but  give  it  me,  or  I  must  go  bareheaded,  since  to 
Btay  is  impossible." 

"  My  son,"  said  Elspat,  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  hand,  "  what  is 
done  cannot  be  recalled;  could  you  borrow  the  wings  of  yonder 
eagle,  you  would  arrive  at  the  Dun  too  late  for  what  you  purpose, — 
too  soon  for  what  awaits  you  there.  You  believe  you  see  the  sun  rising 
for  the  first  time  since  you  have  seen  him  set,  but  yesterday  belield 
him  climb  Ben  Cruaehan,  though  your  eyes  were  closed  to  his  light." 

Hamish  cast  upon  his  mother  a  wild  glance  of  extreme  terror, 
then  instantly  recovering  himself,  said — "I  am  no  child  to  be 
cheated  out  of  my  purpose  by  such  tricks  as  these — Farewell,  mo- 
ther, each  moment  is  worth  a  lifetime." 

"Stay,"  she  said,  "my  dear — my  deceived  son  I  rush  not  on  in- 
fiimy  and  ruin — Yonder  I  see  the  priest  upon  the  high-road  on  hia 
white  horse— ask  him  the  day  of  the  month  and  week — let  him  decide 
between  us." 

With  the  speed  of  an  eagle  Hamish  darted  up  the  acclinty,  and 
stood  by  the  minister  of  Glenorquhy,  who  was  pacing  out  thus  early 
to  administer  consolation  to  a  distressed  family  near  Bunawe. 

The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled  to  behold  an  armed  High- 
lander, then  so  unusual  a  sight,  and  apparently  much  agitated,  stop 
his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  ask  him  with  a  faltering  voice  the  day  of 
the  week  and  month.  "  Had  you  been  where  you  shorJd  have  been 
yesterday,  young  man,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  you  would  have 
known  that  it  was  God's  Sabbath,  and  that  this  Is  ^londay,  the 
second  day  of  the  week  and  twenty-first  of  the  month." 

"And  is  this  true?"  said  Hamish. 

"'As  true,"  answered  the  surprised  minister,  "as  that  I  yesterday 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  this  parish. — What  ails  you,  young* 
nnn  ? — are  you  sick ?— are  you  in  your  right  mind?" 
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^  Hamish  made  no  answer,  only  repeated  to  himself  the  first  expres- 
sion of  the  clergyman — "  Had  you  been  where  you  should  have  been 
yesterday ;"  and  so  saying  he  let  go  the  bridle,  turned  from  the  road, 
and  descended  the  path  towards  the  hut,  with  the  look  and  pace  of 
one  who  was  going  to  execution.  The  minister  looked  after  him 
with  surprise ;  but  although  he  knew  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel, 
the  character  of  Elspat  had  not  invited  him  to  open  any  communica- 
tion with  her,  because  she  was  generally  reputed  a  Papist,  or  rather 
one  indifi'erent  to  all  religion,  except  some  superstitious  observances 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  her  parents.  On  Hamish  the 
Reverend  ^Mr  Tyrie  had  bestowed  instructions  when  he  was  occa- 
sionally thrown  in  his  way ;  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the  brambles 
and  thorns  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  disposition,  it  had  not  yet  been 
entirely  checked  or  destroyed.  There  was  something  so  ghastly  in 
the  present  expression  of  the  youth's  features,  that  the  good  man 
was  tempted  to  go  down  to  the  hovel,  and  inquire  whether  any  dis- 
tress had  befallen  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  presence  might  be 
consoling,  and  his  ministry  useful.  Unhappily  he  did  not  persevere 
in  this  resolution,  which  might  have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he 
would  have  probably  become  a  mediator  for  the  unfortunate  yomig 
man ;  but  a  recollection  of  the  wild  moods  of  such  Highlanders  as 
had  been  educated  after  the  old  fashion  of  the  country  prevented  his 
interesting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son  of  the  far-dreaded  robber, 
MacTavisli  Mhor ;  and  he  thus  missed  an  opportunity,  which  he 
afterwards  sorely  repented,  of  doing  much  good. 

"When  Hamish  MacTavish  entered  his  mother's  hut,  it  was  only  to 
throw  himself  on  the  bed  he  had  left,  and  exclaiming,  "Undone, 
undone ! "  to  give  vent,  in  cries  of  grief  and  auger,  to  his  deep  sense 
of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  him,  and  of  the  cruel  pre- 
dicament to  whicli  he  was  reduced. 

Elspat  was  prepared  for  tli^  first  explosion  of  lier  son's  passion, 
and  said  to  herself,  "  It  is  but  the  mountain  ton-ent,  swelled*  by  the 
thunder  shower.  Let  us  sit  and  rest  us  by  the  bank ;  for  all  its 
present  tumult,  the  time  will  soou  come  when  we  may  pass  it  dry- 
shod.'[  She  sufi'ered  his  complaints  and  his  reproaches,  which  were, 
even  in  the  midst  of  liis  agony,  respectful  and  aftectionate,  to  die 
away  without  returning  any  answer ;  and  when,  at  length,  having 
exhausted  all  the  exclamations  of  sorrow  which  his  language,  copi- 
ous in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  afi'ords  to  the  sufierer,  he 
sunk  into  a  gloomy  silence,  she  suffered  the  interval  to  continue  near 
an  hour  ere  she  approached  her  son's  couch. 

"  And  now,"  she  said  at  length,  with  a  voice  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  motlier  was  qualified  by  her  tenderness,  '"'  liave  you  exhausted 
your  idle  sorrows,  and  are  you  able  to  place  what  you  have  gained 
against  what  you  have  lost  ?  Is  the  false  son  of  Dermid  your  bro- 
ther, or  the  father  of  your  tribe,  that  you  weep  because  you  cannot 
bind  yourself  to  his  belt,  and  become  one  of  those  who  must  do  his 
bidding?  Could  you  find  in  yonder  distant  country  the  lakes  and 
the  mountains  that  you  leave  behind  you  here  ?  Can  you  hunt  the 
deer  of  Breadalbane  in  the  forests  of  America,  or  will  the  ocean 
afford  you  the  silver-scaled  salmon  of  the  Awe?    Consider,  then, 
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what  is  your  loss,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  set  it  against  what  you  have 
won." 

'•  I  have  lost  all,  mother,"  replied  Hamish,  "  since  I  have  broken 
my  word,  and  lost  my  honour.  I  might  tell  my  tale,  but  who,  oh, 
who  would  believe  me :"  The  unfortunate  young-  man  again  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and,  pressing  them  to  his  forehead,  hid  his  face 
upon  the  bed. 

Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and  perhaps  wished  the  fatal  deceit 
had  been  left  unattempted.  She  had  no  hope  or  refuge  saving  in 
the  eloquence  of  persuasion,  of  which  she  possessed  no  small  share, 
though  her  total  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  actually  existed  rendered 
its  energy  unavailing.  She  urged  her  son,  by  every  tender  epithet 
which  a  parent  could  bestow,  to  take  care  for  his  own  safety. 

"Leave  me,"  she  said,  "to  baffle  your  pursuers.  I  will  save  yom- 
life — I  will  save  your  honoiu- — I  will  tell  them  that  my  faii'-haired 
Hamish  fell  from  the  Corrie  dhu  (black  precipice)  into  the  gulf,  of 
which  human  eye  never  beheld  the  bottom.  I  will  tell  them  this, 
and  I  will  fling  your  plaid  on  the  thorns  which  grow  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  that  they  mtiy  beheve  my  words.  They  will  believe, 
and  they  will  return  to  the  Dun  of  the  double  crest ;  for  tliough  the 
Saxon  drum  can  call  the  linng  to  die,  it  cannot  recall  the  dead  to 
their  slavish  standard.  Then  will  we  travel  together  far  northward 
to  the  salt  lakes  of  Kintail,  and  place  glens  and  mountains  betwixt 
us  and  the  sons  of  Dermid.  We  wiU  visit  the  shores  of  the  dark 
lake,  and  my  kinsmen — (for  was  not  my  mother  of  the  children  of 
Kenneth,  and  will  they  not  remember  us  with  the  old  love  ?) — my 
kinsmen  will  receive  us  with  the  affection  of  the  olden  time,  which 
lives  in  those  distant  glens,  where  the  Gael  still  dwell  in  their  noble- 
ness, unmingled  with  the  churl  Saxons,  or  'vvith  the  base  brood  that 
are  their  tools  and  their  slaves." 

The  energy  of  the  languao-e,  somewhat  allied  to  hyperbole,  even 
in  its  most  ordinary  expressions,  nov\'  seemed  almost  too  weak  to 
afford  Elspat  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  splendid  picture  which 
she  presented  to  her  son  of  the  land  in  which  she  proposed  to  him 
to  take  refuge.  Yet  the  coloiu's  v>'ere  few  with  which  she  could 
paint  her  Highland  paradise.  "  The  hills,"  she  said,  '•'  were  higher 
and  more  ma^iaificent  than  those  of  Breadalbane — Ben  Cruachan 
was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skooroora.  The  lakes  were  broader  and  larger, 
and  abounded  not  only  with  fish,  but  v.ith  the  enchanted  and  amphi- 
bious animal  which  gives  oil  to  the  lamp.^  The  deer  were  larger 
and  more  numerous — the  white-tusked  boar,  the  chase  of  which  the 
brave  loved  best,  was  yet  to  be  roused  in  those  western  solitudes — 
the  men  were  nobler,  wiser,  and  strons'er  than  the  degenerate  brood 
who  lived  under  the  Saxon  banner.  The  daughters  of  the  land  were 
beautiful,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  out 
of  these  she  would  choose  a  wife  for  Hamish,  of  blameless  descent, 
spotless  fame,  fixed  and  true  affection,  who  should  be  in  theii'  sum- 
mer bothy  as  a  beam  of  the  sun,  and  in  their  winter  abode  as  the 
warmth  of  the  needful  fire."' 

1  The  seals  are  consiclered  by  the  Highlacders  as  enchanted  princes. 
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Such  were  the  topics  with  which  Elspat  strove  to  soothe  the 
despair  of  her  son,  and  to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  leave  the 
fatal  spot,  on  which  he  seemed  resolved  to  ling-er.  The  style  of  her 
rhetoric  was  poetical,  hut  in  other  respects  resembled  that  which, 
like  other  fond  mothers,  she  had  lavished  on  Hamish,  while  a  child 
or  a  boy,  in  order  to  gain  his  consent  to  do  something'  he  had  no 
mind  to;  and  she  spoke  louder,  quicker,  and  more  earnestly,  in  pro- 
portion as  she  began  to  despair  of  her  words  carrying  conviction. 

On  the  mind  of  Ilamish  her  eloquence  made  no  impression.  lie 
knew  far  better  than  she  did  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  and 
was  sensible  that,  though  it  might  be  possible  to  hide  himself  as  a 
fugitive  among  more  distant  mountains,  there  was  now  no  corner  in 
the  IIi;[;-hlands  in  which  his  father's  profession  could  be  practised, 
even  if  he  had  not  adopted,  from  the  improved  ideas  of  the  time 
when  he  lived,  the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  the  cateran  was  no 
longer  the  road  to  honour  and  distinction.  Her  words  were  there- 
fore poured  into  re^rardless  cars,  and  she  exhausted  herself  in  vain 
in  the  attempt  to  paint  the  regions  of  her  mother's  kinsmen  in  sucli 
terms  as  might  tempt  Ilamish  to  accompanv  her  ihither  She  spoke 
for  hour.<,  but  she  spoke  in  vain.  She  could  extort  no  answer,  save 
groans,  and  sighs,  and  ejaculations,  expressing  the  extremity  of 
despair. 

At  leno-th,  startinr^  on  her  feet,  and  changing  the  monotonous 
tone  in  which  she  had  chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praises  of  the  province 
of  refuse,  into  the  short,  stern  language  of  eager  passion—"  I  am  a 
fool,"  she  sail!,  "  to  spend  my  words  upon  an  idle,  poor-sjtirited,  un- 
intelligent boy,  who  crouches  like  a  hound  to  the  lash.  Wait  here, 
and  receive  your  tnskma>Jtcrs,  and  abide  your  chastisement  at  their 
liands  ;  but  do  not  think  your  mother's  eyes  will  behold  it.  I  could 
not  see  it  and  live.  My  eyes  have  looked  often  upon  death,  but  never 
upon  dishonour.     Farewell,  Ilamish!— We  never  meet  again." 

Slie  daslied  from  the  liut  like  a  lapwing,  and  perhaps  for  the 
moment  actually  entertained  tlie  purpose  which  she  expressed,  of 
parting  witli  her  son  for  ever.  A  fearful  sight  she  would  have  been 
tliat  evening  to  any  who  might  have  met  her  wandering  through  the 
wilderness  like  a  restless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  herself  in  language 
which  will  endure  no  translation.  Siie  rambled  for  hours,  seeking 
rather  than  shunning  the  most  dangerous  paths.  The  precarious 
track  through  the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, or  by  the  banks  of  the  gulfing  river,  were  the  roads  which, 
far  from  avoiding,  she  sought  with  eagerness,  and  traversed  with 
reckless  haste.  But  the  courage  arising  from  despair  was  the  means 
of  saving   the   life,   which   (tliough   dt'libcrate   suicide  was   rarely 

Fractised  iu  the  Highlands)  ^he  was  perhaps  desirous  of  terminating. 
Ter  step  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  as  that  of  the  wild 
goat.  Her  eye,  in  that  state  of  excitation,  was  so  keen  as  to  discern, 
even  amid  darkness,  the  perils  which  noon  would  not  have  enabled  a 
stranger  to  avoid. 

Elspat's  course  was  not  directly  forward,  else  she  had  soon  been 
far  from  the  bothy  in  which  she  had  left  her  son.  It  was  circuitous, 
for  that  hut  was  the  centre  to  which  her  heartstrings  were  chained, 
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.ind  tlioiig-li  she  wandered  around  it,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  leave 
the  vicinity.  "With  the  first  beams  of  morning  she  returned  to  the 
hut.  A  while  she  paused  at  the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that 
lingering'  fondness  should  have  brought  her  back  to  the  spot  which 
she  had  left  with  the  purpose  of  never  returning- ;  but  there  was  yet 
more  of  fear  and  anxiety  in  her  hesitation  —  of  anxiety,  lest  her 
fair-haired  son  had  suflered  from  the  effects  of  her  potion— of  fear, 
lest  his  enemies  had  come  upon  him  in  the  night.  She  opened  the 
door  of  the  hut  g'ently,  and  entered  with  noiseless  step.  Exhausted 
with  his  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  not  entirely  relieved  perhaps  from 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  opiate,  Hamish  Bean  again  slept  the 
stern  sound  sleep,  by  which  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  overcome 
during-  the  interval  of  their  torments.  His  mother  was  scarcely  sure 
that  she  actually  discerned  his  form  on  the  bed,  scarce  certain  that 
her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  breathing-.  With  a  throbbing-  heart, 
Elspat  went  to  the  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  where  slumbered, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  fire, 
never  exting'uished  on  a  Scottish  hearth  until  the  indwellers  leave 
the  mansion  for  ever. 

'•'Feeble  greishogh,"!  she  said,  as  she  lighted,  by  the  help  of  a 
match,  a  splinter  of  bog-  pine  which  was  to  serve  the  place  of  a 
candle  ;  '•'  weak  greishogh,  soon  shalt  thou  be  put  out  for  ever,  and 
may  Heaven  grant  that  the  life  of  Elspat  MacTavish  have  no  longer 
duration  thau  thine  ! " 

While  she  spoke  she  raised  the  blazing-  light  towards  the  bed,  on 
which  still  lay  the  prostrate  limbs  of  her  son,  in  a  posture  that  left  it 
doubtful  whether  he  slept  or  swooned.  As  she  advanced  towards 
liira,  the  light  flashed  upon  his  eyes— he  started  up  in  an  instant, 
made  a  stride  forward  with  his  naked  dirk  in  his  hand,  like  a  man 
armed  to  meet  a  mortal  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  Stand  ofi"! — on  thy 
life,  stand  oft^! " 

"  It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my  husband,"  answered  Elspat ; 
"  and  I  know  by  his  speech  and  his  step  the  son  of  MacTavish 
Mhor." 

"  Mother,"  said  Hamish,  relapsing-  from  his  tone  of  desperate  firm- 
ness into  one  of  melancholy  expostulation;  "oh,  dearest  mother, 
wherefore  have  you  returned  hither  ?" 

"Ask  why  the  hind  comes  back  to  the  fawn,"  said  Elspat ;  "  why 
the  cat  of  the  mountain  returns  to  her  lodge  and  her  young.  Know 
you,  Hamish,  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  onlv  lives  in  the  bosom  of 
the  child."        _  '  ^ 

"  Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb,"  said  Hamish,  "  unless  it  can 
beat  within  a  bosom  that  lies  beneath  the  turf. — ^Mother,  do  not 
blame  me;  if  I  weep,  it  is  not  for  myself,  but  for  you,  for  my 
sufterings  will  soon  be  over ;  but  yours — ^Oh,  who  but  Heaven  shall 
set  a  boundary  to  them  !  " 

Elspat  shuddered  and  stepped  backward,  but  almost  instantly  re- 
sumed her  firm  and  upright  position,  and  her  dauntless  bearing*. 

"1  thoug-ht  thou  wert  a  man  but  even  now,"  she  said,  "and  thou 

1  Greishogh,  a  glowing  ember. 
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art  again  a  child.  Hearken  to  me  yet,  and  let  us  leave  this  place  to- 
g-ether. Have  I  done  thee  ^^Tong■  or  injury?  if  so,  yet  do  not  avenge 
it  so  cruelly— See,  Elspat  MacTavish,  who  never  kneeled  hefore 
even  to  a  priest,  falls  prostrate  before  her  sou,  and  craves  his  for- 
giveness." And  at  once  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
young  man,  seized  on  his  hand,  and  kissing"  it  a  hundred  times,  re- 
peated as  often,  in  heart-breaking'  accents,  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties for  forgiveness.  "  Pardon,"  slie  exclaimed,  "  pardon,  for  the 
sake  of  your  father's  ashes — pardon,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  pain  with 
wliic'li  I  bore  thee,  the  care  with  which  I  nurtured  thee  I — Hear  it. 
Heaven,  and  behold  it,  Earth— the  mother  asks  pardon  of  her  cliild, 
and  she  is  refused !  " 

It  was  in  vain  that  Haraish  endeavoured  to  stem  this  tide  of 
passion,  by  iiissuring  his  mother,  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations, 
tliat  he  forgave  entirely  tlie  fatal  deceit  which  she  had  practised 
upon  him. 

"lOmpty  words,"  she  said ;  "  idle  protestations,  which  arc  but  used 
to  hide  the  obduracy  of  your  resentment.  Would  you  liave  me  be- 
lieve you,  then  leave  the  hut  this  instant,  and  retire  from  a  country 
wliioli  every  1.  .ders  more  dangerous — Do  tliis,  and  I  may 

think  YOU  ha>  •  u  mo— refuse  it,  and  af;ain  I  call  on  moon  and 

stars,  heaven  aiul  cai  uj,  to  witnt-s-s  the  unrtTentin;:*  resentment  with 
whicli  you  prosecute  your  mother  for  a  fault,  wliich,  if  it  be  one, 
arose  out  of  love  to  you." 

"  Moilier,"  said  Hamish,  "  on  tliia  subject  you  move  me  not  I  will 
fly  b<fore  no  man.  If  Barcaldiiie  should  send  every  Gael  that  is 
under  his  l)auner.  here,  and  in  this  place,  will  I  abide  them ;  and 
when  you  bid  me  fly,  vou  may  as  well  connnand  yonder  mountain  to 
be  loosened  from  its  umndations.  Had  I  been  sure  of  the  road  by 
wliiili  lliey  are  coming  liitlRr,  I  had  spared  them  the  pains  of 
seeking  me;  but  I  might  go  by  the  njounlain,  while  they  perchance 
came  by  the  lake.  Here  I  will  abide  my  fate;  nor  is  there  in 
8cotlanu  a  voice  of  power  enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hence,  and  l>e 
obeyed." 

"  Here,  then,  I  also  stay,''  »aid  Elspat,  rising  up  and  speaking*  witli 
assumed  composure.  "  I  have  hcen  my  huhband  s  death— my  evclids 
shall  not  grieve  to  look  on  the  fiUl  of  my  son.  But  MacTavish  ^Ihor 
died  aa  became  tlie  brave,  with  his  good  sword  in  liis  right  hand  ; 
my  son  will  perish  like  the  bullock  that  is  driven  to  the  aluunbles  by 
the  Saxon  owner,  who  has  bought  him  for  a  jirice." 

"  MollxT,"  said  the  \<nli!ipj)y  young"  man,  "}ou  have  taken  my 
life ;  to  that  \ou  have  a  right,  for  you  gave  it ;  but  touch  not  my 
liononr!  Itcninoto  mo  from  a  brave  train  ofuncesturs,  and  shouhl 
b'  deed  nor  woman's  speech.     What  I  shall 

d"  1  :iownot;  but  tempt  me  no  farther  by  re- 

pruachlul  words;  you  have  already  made  wouniU  more  thau  you  can 
ever  heal." 

"It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Elspat,  in  reply.  "Expect  neither 
farther  complaint  nor  remonstrance  from  me;  but  let  us  bo  silent, 
and  wait  the  chance  which  Heaven  shall  .send  us." 

The  sun  arose  on  the  next  moniing  and  found  the  bothv  silent  as 
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the  grave.  The  mother  and  son  had  arisen,  and  were  engaged  each 
in  their  separate  task — Hamish  in  preparing  and  cleaning  his  arms 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  but  with  an  air  of  deep  dejection.  Elspat, 
more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirit,  employed  herself  in  making 
ready  the  food  which  the  "ilistress  of  yesterday  had  induced  them 
both  to  dispense  with  for  an  unusual  number  of  hours.  She  placed 
it  on  the  board  before  her  son  so  soon  as  it  was  prepared,  with  the 
words  of  a  Gaelic  poet,  "Without  daily  food,  the  husbandman's 
ploughshare  stands  still  in  the  furrow ;  witliout  daily  food,  the  sword 
of  tlie  warrior  is  too  heavy  for  his  hand.  Our  bodies  are  our  slaves, 
yet  they  must  be  fed  if  we  would  have  their  service.  So  spake,  in 
ancient  days,  the  Blind  Bard  to  the  warriors  of  Fion." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  he  fed  on  what  was  placed 
before  him,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  the  scene  which  he  was  to 
undergo.  When  his  mother  saw  that  he  had  eaten  what  sufl&ced 
him,  she  again  filled  the  fatal  quai&h,  and  profi'ered  it  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  repast.  But  he  started  aside  with  a  convulsive  gesture, 
expressive  at  once  of  fear  and  abhorrence. 

"Nay,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  this  time,  surely,  thou  hast  no  cause  of 
fear." 

"Urge  me  not,  mother,"  answered  Hamish;  "or  put  the  leprous 
toad  into  a  flagon,  and  I  will  drink ;  but  from  that  accursed  cup,  and 
of  that  mind-destroying  potion,  never  will  I  taste  more  ! " 

"At  your  pleasure,  my  sou,"  said  Elspat,  hauo^htily;  and  began, 
vdih  much  apparent  assiduity,  the  various  domestic  tasks  which  had 
been  interrupted  during  the  preceding  day.  Whatever  was  at  her 
heart,  all  anxiety  seemed  banished  from  her  looks  and  demeanour. 
It  was  but  from  an  over-activity  of  bustling  exertion  that  it  might 
have  been  perceived,  by  a  close  observer,  that  her  actions  were 
spurred  by  some  internal  cause  of  painful  excitement ;  and  such  a 
spectator,  too,  might  also  have  observed  how  often  she  broke  off  the 
snatches  of  songs  or  tunes  which  she  hummed,  apparently  without 
knowing  what  she  was  doing,  in  order  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  from 
the  door  of  the  hut.  Whatever  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Hamish,  his 
demeanour  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  his  mother. 
Having  finished  the  task  of  cleaning  and  preparing  his  arms,  which 
he  arranged  within  the  hut,  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  door  of 
the  bothy,  and  watched  the  opposite  hill,  like  tlie  fixed  sentinel  who 
expects  the  approacli  of  an  enemy.  Noon  found  him  in  the  same 
unchanged  postiu'e.  and  it  was  an  hour  after  that  period,  when  his 
mother,  standing  beside  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  indifferent,  as  if  she  had  been  talking  of  some  friendly 
visit,  "  When  dost  thou  expect  them  ':" 

"  They  cannot  be  here  till  the  shadows  fall  long  to  the  eastward," 
replied  Hamish;  "thai  is,  even  supposing  the  nearest  party,  com- 
manded by  Sergeant  Allan  Breack  Camel-on,  has  been  commanded 
hither  by  express  from  Dunbarton,  as  it  is  most  likely  they  will." 

"  Then  enter  beneath  your  mother's  roof  once  more ;  partake  the 
last  time  of  the  food  which  she  has  prepared;  after  this,  let  them 
come,  and  thou  shalt  see  if  thy  mother  is  a  useless  encumbrance  iu 
the  day  of  strife.    Thy  hand,  practised  as  it  is,  cannot  fire  Tiiese  arm^ 
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go  fiist  as  I  can  load  thf^m :  nay,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  myself 
fear  the  flash  or  the  report,  and  my  aim  has  been  held  fatal." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  mother,  meddle  not  with  this  matter  I  " 
said  Hamish.  "  Allan  Breack  is  a  wise  man  and  a  kind  one,  and 
comes  of  a  g-ood  stem.  It  may  be,  he  can  promise  for  our  officers, 
that  they  will  touch  me  with  no  infamous  punishment ;  .and  if  they 
ofler  me  confinement  in  the  dung-eon,  or  death  by  the  musket,  to  that 
I  may  not  object." 

"  Alas  !  and  wilt  tliou  trust  to  their  word,  my  foolish  child?  Re- 
member the  race  of  Dermid  were  ever  fi\ir  and  fjilse,  and  no  sooner 
fcliall  tliey  have  gyves  on  thy  hands  than  they  will  strip  thy  shoulders 
for  the  scourg-e." 

"Save  your  advice,  mother,"  said  Hamish,  sternly ;  "for  me,  ray 
mind  is  made  up." 

But  though  he  spoke  thus,  to  escape  the  almost  persecuting-  ur- 
gency of  his  mother,  Hamish  would  have  found  it,  at  that  moment, 
impossible  to  say  upon  what  course  of  conduct  he  had  thus  fixed. 
On  one  point  alone  he  was  determined,  namely,  to  abide  his  destiny, 
be  what  it  mig-ht,  and  not  to  add  to  the  breach  of  his  word,  of  which 
lie  had  been  m voluntarily  rendered  guilty,  by  attempting  to  escape 
from  punishment.  This  act  of  self-devotion  he  conceived  to  be  due 
to  his  own  honour  and  that  of  his  countrymen.  Which  of  his  com- 
rades would  in  future  be  trusted,  if  he  should  be  considered  as  having 
broken  his  word  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  officers?  and 
IS  Imm  but  Hamish  Bean  MacTavish  would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having 
verified  and  confirmed  the  suspicions  whioli  the  8axon  General  was 
well  known  to  entertain  against  tiie  "-ood  faith  of  the  Highlanders? 
He  was,  therefore,  bent  firmlv  to  abide  his  fate.  But  whether  his 
intention  was  to  yield  himself' peaceably  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
who  should  come  to  apprehend  him,  or  wiietiier  lie  purposed,  by  a 
show  of  resistance,  to  provoke  tliem  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a 
question  which  he  could  not  himself  have  answered.  His  desire  to 
see  Barcaldine,  and  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence  at  the  appointed 
time,  urged  him  to  the  one  course  ;  his  fear  of  the  degrading^  punish- 
ment, and  of  his  mother's  bitter  upbraidings,  strongly  instigated  the 
latter  and  the  more  dangerous  purpose.  He  left  it  to  chance  to  decide 
when  the  crisis  should  arrive ;  nor  did  he  tarry  longf  in  expectation 
cf  the  catastrophe. 

Evening  approached,  the  g-ig-antic  shadows  of  the  mountains 
streamed  in  darkness  towards  the  east,  while  their  western  peaks 
were  still  glowing  with  crimson  and  gold.  The  road  which  winds 
round  Ben  Cruachan  was  fully  visible  from  the  door  of  the  bothy, 
when  a  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers,  whose  arms  glanced  in  the 
sun,  wheeled  suddenly  mto  sight  from  the  most  distant  extremity 
where  the  highway  is  hidden  behind  the  mountain.  One  of  the  party 
walked  a  little  bof*ore  the  other  four,  who  marched  regnhirly  and  in 
files,  according  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  There  was  no  dis- 
jnite,  from  the  firelocks  which  they  carried,  and  the  i)laids  and  bon- 
nets which  they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  of  Hamishs  regiment, 
under  a  non-commi-;sioned  officer;  and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  of 
the  purpose  of  their  api)carance  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe. 
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"They  come  briskly  forward" — said  the  widow  of  ^lacTavisli  Mhor, 
— "  I  wonder  how  fast  or  how  slow  some  of  them  will  return  ag-ain  I 
But  they  are  five,  and  it  is  too  much  odds  for  a  fair  field.  Step  back 
within  the  hut,  my  son,  and  shoot  from  the  loophole  beside  the  door. 
Two  you  may  bring-  down  ere  they  quit  the  higli-road  for  the  footpath 
— there  will  remain  but  three ;  and  yom*  father,  with  my  aid,  has  often 
stood  a»-ainst  that  number." 

Ilamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  his  mother  ofifered,  but  did  not 
stir  from  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  was  soon  visible  to  the  party  on 
the  high-road,  as  was  evident  from  their  increasing  their  pace  to  a 
run ;  the  files,  however,  still  keepmg  together,  like  coupled  grey- 
hounds, and  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  In  far  less  time  than 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  men  less  accustomed  to  the  moun- 
tains, they  had  left  the  high-road,  traversed  the  narrow  path,  and  ap- 
proached within  pistol-shot  of  the  bothy,  at  the  door  of  which  stood 
Hamish,  fixed  like  a  statue  of  stone,  with  his  firelock  in  his  hand, 
while  his  mother,  placed  behind  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frenzy  by 
the  violence  of  her  passions,  reproached  him  in  the  strongest  terras 
which  despair  could  invent,  for  his  want  of  resolution  and  faintness 
of  heart.  Her  words  increased  the  bitter  gall  which  was  arising  in 
the  young  man's  own  spirit,  as  he  observed  the  unfriendly  speed  with 
which  his  late  comrades  were  eagerly  making-  towards  him,  like 
hounds  towards  the  stag  when  he  is  at  bay.  The  untamed  and 
angry  passions  which  he  inherited  from  father  and  mother,  were 
uwakened  by  the  supposed  hostility  of  those  who  pursued  him  ;  and 
the  restraint  under  which  these  passions  had  been  hitherto  held  by  his 
sober  judgment  began  gradually  to  give  way.  The  sergeant  now  called 
tohim,  ''Hamish  Bean  5lacTavish,  lay  down  yourarms,  and  surrender." 

"  Do  you  stand,  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  and  command  your  men  to 
stand,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all." 

"  Halt,  men  I " — said  the  sergeant,  but  continuing  himself  to  advance. 
"  Hamish,  think  what  you  do,  and  give  up  your  gun ;  you  may  spiil 
blood,  but  you  cannot  escape  punishment." 

•'  The  scourge — the  scourge  I — My  son,  beware  the  scourgel "  whis- 
pered his  mother. 

"  Take  heed,  Allan  Breack,"  said  Hamish.  '•  I  would  not  hurt  you 
willingly, — but  I  will  not  be  taken  unless  you  can  assure  me  against 
the  Saxon  lash." 

''  Fool !  "  answered  Cameron,  "  you  know  I  cannot ;  yet  I  will  do 
all  I  can.  I  will  say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and  the  punishmeut 
will  be  light — But  give  up  your  musket. — Come  on,  men." 

Instantly  he  rushed  forward,  extending  his  arm  as  if  to  push  aside 
the  young  man's  levelled  firelock.  Elspat  exclaimed,  "Xow,  spare 
not  your  father's  blood  to  defend  your  father's  hearth!"  Hamish 
fired  his  piece,  and  Cameron  dropped  dead. — All  these  things  hap- 
pened, it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  The  soldiers 
rushed  forward  and  seized  Hamish,  who,  seeming-  petrified  with  what 
he  had  done,  offered  not  the  least  resistance.  Xot  so  his  mother ; 
who.  seeing  the  men  about  to  put  handcuff's  on  her  son,  threw  her- 
self on  the  soldiers  with  such  fury  that  it  required  two  of  them  to 
hold  her,  while  the  rest  secui'ed  the  prisoner. 
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"Arc  you  not  an  accursed  creature,"  said  one  of  the  men  to 
Ilamish,  "  to  hare  slain  your  best  friend,  who  was  contriving-,  during 
the  whole  march,  how  he  could  find  some  way  of  getting-  you  off  with- 
out punishment  for  your  desertion  ? " 

"Do  you  hear  thot,^  mother?"  said  Hamish,  turning  himself  as 
much  towards  her  as  his  bonds  would  permit — but  the  mother  heard 
nothing,  and  saw  nothing.  She  had  fainted  on  the  floor  of  her  luit. 
Without  waiting  for  her  recovery,  the  party  almost  immediately 
began  their  homeward  march  towards  Dunbarton,  leading  along 
with  them  their  prisoner.  They  thouighfc  it  necessary,  however,  to 
stay  for  a  little  space  at  the  village  of  Dalmally,  from  wliich  tncy 
despatched  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  to  bring  away  the  body  of  their 
unfortunate  leader,  while  they  themselves  repaired  to  a  magistrate 
to  state  what  had  happened,  and  require  his  instructions  as  to  the 
farther  course  to  be  pursued.  The  crime  being  of  a  military  cha- 
racter, they  were  instnicted  to  march  the  prisoner  to  Dunbarton 
without  delay. 

The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish  lasted  for  a  length  of  time ; 
the  longer  perhaps  that  her  constitution,  strong  as  it  was,  must  have 
been  much  exhausted  by  her  previous  agitation  of  three  days'  endu- 
rance. kSlic  was  roused  from  her  stupor  at  length  by  female  voicesi, 
which  cried  the  coronach,  or  lament  for  the  dead,  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  loud  exclamations;  while  the  melancholy  note  of  a  lament, 
appropriate  to  the  clan  Cameron,  played  on  the  bagpipe,  ^Yas  heard 
from  time  to  time. 

Elspat  started  un  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead,  and  without 
any  accin*atc  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  passed  before 
her  eyes.  There  were  females  in  the  hut  who  were  swathing  the 
corpse  in  its  bloody  plaid  before  carrying  it  from  the  fatal  spot. 
"Women,"  she  said,  starting  up  and  interrupting  their  chant  at  once 
and  their  labour— "  Tell  me,  women,  why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  Mac- 
Dhonuil  Dim  in  the  house  of  MacTavish  Mhor?" 

"  She-wolf,  be  silent  with  thine  ill-omened  veil,"  answered  one  of 
the  females,  a  relation  of  the  deceased,  "and  let  us  do  our  duty  to 
our  beloved  kinsman !  There  shall  never  be  coronach  cried,  or  du'gc 
played,  for  thee  or  thy  bloody  wolf-burd.*  The  rnvcns  shall  eat  liim 
from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and  wildcats  shall  tear  thy  corpf5e 
upon  the  hill.  Cursed  be  he  that  would  sain  your  bones,  or  add  a 
stone  to  your  caini ! " 

"  Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,"  answered  the  widow  of  Mac- 
Tavish  Mhor,  "know  that  the  gibbet  with  which  you  threaten  us  is 
no  portion  of  our  inheritance.  For  thirty  vears  the  Black  Tree  of 
the  Law.  whose  apples  are  dead  men's  bocfics,  hungered  after  the 
beloved  husband  of  my  heart:  but  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  with  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  defrauded  it  of  its  hopes  and  its  fruit." 

"  So  shall  it  not  be  with  thy  child,  bloody  sorceress,"  replied  the 
female  mourner,  whose  pa-^sions  were  as  violent  as  those  of  Elspat 
herself.  "  The  ravens  shall  tear  his  fair  hair  to  line  their  nests, 
before  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  Treshornish  islands." 

1  Wolf-brood,  i.  e.  wolf-cub. 
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These  words  recalled  to  Elspat's  mind  the  whole  history  of  the 
last  three  dreadful  days.  At  first,  she  stood  fixed  as  if  the  extremity 
of  distress  had  converted  her  into  stone ;  but  in  a  minute,  the  pride 
and  violence  of  her  temper,  outbraved  as  she  thought  herself  on  her 
own  threshold,  enabled  her  to  reply — '•  Yes,  insulting-  hag.  my  fair- 
haired  boy  may  die,  but  it  will  not  be  with  a  white  hand — it  has  been 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemy,  in  the  best  blood  of  a  Cameron — 
remember  that ;  and  when  you  lay  your  dead  in  his  grave,  let  it  be 
his  best  epitaph,  that  he  was  killed  by  Hamish  Bean  for  essaying  to 
lay  hands  on  the  son  of  MacTavish  Mlior  on  his  own  threshold. 
Farewell — the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaughter,  remain  with  the 
clan  that  has  endured  it !  " 

The  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Cameron  raised  her  voice  in  reply; 
but  Elspat,  disdaining  to  continue  the  objurgation,  or  perhaps  feeling 
her  grief  likely  to  overmaster  her  power  of  exjiressing  her  resent- 
ment, had  left  the  hut,  and  was  walking  forth  in  the  bright  moon- 
shine. 

The  females  who  were  arranging  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered 
man,  hurried  from  their  melancholy  labour  to  look  after  her  tall 
figure,  as  it  glided  away  among  the  cHffs.  "I  am  glad  she  is  gone," 
said  one  of  the  vounger  persons  who  assisted.  "  I  would  as  soon 
dress  a  corpse  when  the  great  Fiend  himself — God  sain  us — stood 
visibly  before  us,  as  when  Elspat  of  the  Tree  is  amongst  us. — Ay — 
ay,  even  overmuch  intercourse  hath  she  had  with  the  Enemy  in  her 
day." 

"  Silly  woman,"  answered  the  female  who  had  maintained  the  dia- 
logue with  the  departed  Elspat,  "  thinkest  thou  that  there  is  a  worse 
fiend  on  earth,  or  beneath  it,  than  the  pride  and  fury  of  an  offended 
women,  like  yonder  bloody-mmded  hag  ?  Know  that  blood  has  been 
as  familiar  to  her  as  the  dew  to  the  mountain-daisy.  Many  and 
many  a  brave  man  has  she  caused  to  breathe  their  last  for  little 
wrong  they  had  done  to  her  or  hers.  But  her  hough-sinews  are  cut, 
now  that  her  wolf-burd  must,  like  a  murderer  as  he  is,  make  a  mur- 
derer's end." 

Whilst  the  women  thus  discoursed  together,  as  they  watched  the 
corpse  of  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  the  unhappy  cause  of  his  death 
pursued  her  lonely  way  across  the  mountain.  While  she  remained 
within  sight  of  the  bothy,  she  put  a  strono*  constraint  on  herself, 
that  by  no  alteration  of  pace  or  gesture  sne  might  afford  to  her 
enemies  the  triumph  of  calculating  the  excess  of  her  mental  agita- 
tion, nay,  despair.  She  stalked,  therefore,  with  a  slow  rather  Ihan 
a  swift  step,  and,  holding  herself  upright,  seemed  at  once  to  endure 
with  firmness  that  woe  which  was  passed,  and  bid  defiance  to  that 
which  was  about  to  come.  But  when  she  was  beyond  the  sight  of 
those  who  remained  in  the  hut,  she  could  no  longer  suppress  the 
extremity  of  her  agitation.  Drawing  her  mantle  wildly  round  her, 
she  stopped  at  the  first  knoll,  and  climbing  to  its  summit,  extended 
her  arms  up  to  the  bright  moon,  as  if  accusing  heaven  and  earth  for 
her  misfortunes,  and  uttered  scream  on  scream,  like  those  of  an 
eagle  whose  nest  has  been  plundered  of  her  brood.  Awhile  she 
vented  her  grief  in  these  inarticulate  cries,  then  rushed  on  her  way 
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with  a  hasty  and  unequal  step,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking*  the 
party  which  was  conveynig  her  son  a  prisoner  to  Dunbarton.  "But 
her  strength,  superhuman  as  it  seemed,  failed  her  in  the  trial,  nor 
was  it  possible  for  her,  with  her  utmost  etibrts,  to  accomplish  her 
purpose. 

Yet  she  pressed  onward  with  all  the  speed  which  her  exhausted 
frame  could  exert.  "When  food  became  indispensable,  she  entered 
the  first  cottage  :  "  Give  me  to  eat,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  the  widow  of 
MacTavish  Mlior — I  am  tlie  mother  of  Hamish  ^lacTavish  Bean. — 
give  me  to  eat,  that  I  may  once  more  see  my  fair-haired  son."  Her 
demand  was  never  refused,  though  granted  in  many  cases  with  a 
kind  of  struggle  between  compassion  and  aversion  in  some  of  those 
to  whom  she  applied,  which  was  in  others  qualified  by  fear.  Tho 
share  she  had  liad  in  occasioning  the  doatli  of  Allan  Breack  Came- 
ron, which  must  probably  involve  that  of  her  own  son,  was  not  accu- 
rately known  ;  but,  from  a  knowledge  of  her  violent  passions  and 
former  habits  of  life,  no  one  doubted  that  in  one  way  or  other  she 
bad  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  Hamish  Bean  was  con- 
sidered, in  the  slau^'liter  which  slie  had  committed,  rather  as  the 
instrument  than  as  the  accomplice  t)f  his  mother. 

This  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen  was  of  little  service  to  the 
unfortunate  Hamish.  As  his  captain,  Green  Colin^  understood  the 
manners  and  habits  of  his  country,  he  had  no  ditficulty  in  collecting 
from  Hamish  the  particulars  accompanying  his  supposed  desertion, 
and  the  subsequent  death  of  the  non-commissionecl  officer.  He  felt 
the  utmost  compassion  for  a  youth,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to 
tlie  extravagant  and  fatal  fondness  of  a  parent.  But  he  had  no 
excuse  to  plead  which  could  rescue  liis  unhappy  recruit  from  the 
doom  which  military  discipline  and  the  award  of  a  court-martial 
denounced  against  him  for  tho  crime  he  had  committed. 

!No  time  had  been  lost  in  their  proceedings,  and  as  little  was  inter- 
posed betwixt  sentence  and  execution.  General had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  severe  examjde  of  the  first  deserter  who  should 
fall  into  his  power,  and  here  was  one  who  had  defended  liimsclf  by 
niain  force,  and  had  slain  in  the  aftVay  the  officer  sent  to  take  him 
into  custody.  A  fitter  subject  for  punishment  could  not  have  oc- 
curred, and,  Hamish  was  sentenceu  to  immediate  execution.  All 
which  the  interference  of  his  captain  in  his  favour  could  procure  was, 
that  he  should  die  a  soldier's  death ;  for  there  had  been  a  purpose  of 
executing  him  upon  the  gibbet. 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Glenorquhy  clianccd  to  be  at  Dunbar- 
ton, in  attendance  upon  some  church  courts,  at  the  time  of  this  catas- 
trophe. He  visited  his  unfortunate  parishioner  in  his  dungeon, 
f.>und  him  ignorant  indeed,  but  not  obstinate,  and  the  answers  which 
he  received  from  him,  when  conversing  on  religious  topics,  were 
such  as  induced  him  doubly  to  regret  that  a  mind  naturally  pure  and 
nol)le  should  have  remained  unhappily  so  wild  and  uncultivated. 

When  he  ascertained  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the 
\oung  man,  the  worthy  pastor  made  deep  and  painful  reflections  on 
bis  own  shyness  and  timidity,  which,  arising  out  of  the  evil  fame  that 
attached  to  the  lineage  of  Hamish,  had  restrained  him  from  chari- 
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tably  endeavouring-  to  bring  this  strayed  sheep  within  the  great  fold. 
While  the  good  minister  blamed  his  cowardice  iii  times  past,  which 
had  deterred  hira  from  risking  his  person,  to  save,  perhaps,  an  irn- 
mortal  soul,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  such  timid 
counsels,  but  to  endeavour,  by  application  to  his  officers,  to  obtain  a 
reprieve,  at  least,  if  not  a  pardon,  for  the  criminal,  in  whom  he  felt 
so  unusually  interested,  at  once  from  his  docility  of  temper  and  his 
generosity  of  disposition. 

Accordingly,  the  divine  sought  out  Captain  Campbell  at  the  bar- 
racks within  'the  garrison.  There  was  a  gloomy  melancholy  on  the 
brow  of  Green  Colin,  which  was  not  lessened,  but  increased,  when 
the  clergyman  stated  his  name,  quality,  and  errand.  '*  You  cannot 
tell  me  better  of  the  youn_g  man  than  I  am  disposed  to  believe," 
answered  the  Highlan'i  ofhcer ;  '"you  cannot  ask  me  to  do  more  in 
his  behalf  than  I  am  of  myself  incHued,  and  have  already  endeavoured 

to  do.    But  it  is  all  in  vain.    General is  half  a  Lowlander,  half 

an  Englishman.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  high  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter which,  in  these  mountains,  often  brings  exalted  virtues  in  con- 
tact with  great  crimes,  wliich,  however,  are  less  offences  of  the  heart 
than  errors  of  the  understanding.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him, 
that,  in  this  young  man,  he  was  putting  to  death  the  best  and  the  brav- 
est of  ray  company,  where  all,  or  almost  all,  are  good  and  brave.  I 
explainetl  to  him  by  what  strange  delusion  the  cvdprit's  apparent  deser- 
tion was  occasioned,  and  hov.' little  his  heart  was  accessory  to  the 
crime  which  his  hand  imhappily  committed.  His  ansvrer  was,  "'  These 
are  Higliland  visions,  Captain'  Campbell,  as  unsatisfactory  and  vam 
as  those  of  the  second  sight.  An  act  of  gross  desertion  may,  in  any 
case,  be  palh'ated  under  the  plea  of  intoxication ;  the  murder  of  an 
officer  may  be  as  easily  coloured  over  with  that  of  temporary  insanity. 
The  exam'ple  must  be  made  ;  and  if  it  has  fallen  on  a  man  otherwise 
a  good  recruit,  it  will  have  the  greater  effect.'— Such  being  thd 
General's  ■•-lalterable  purpose,"  continued  Captain  Campbell,  with 
a  sigh,  "be  it  your  care,  reverend  sir,  that  your  penitent  prepare,  bv 
break  of  day  'to-morrow,  for  that  great  change  which  we  shall  all 
one  dav  be  subjected  to." 

"  And  for  which,'*'  said  the  clergyman,  •'  may  God  prepare  us  all, 
as  I  in  my  duty  will  not  be  wanting-  to  this  poor  youth." 

Next  morning,  as  the  very  earliest  beams  of  simrise  saluted  the 
grey  towers,  which  crown  the  summit  of  that  singular  and  tremen- 
dous rock,  the  soldiers  of  the  new  Highland  regiment  appeared  on 
the  parade,  within  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  having  fallen  into 
order,  began  to  move  downward  by  steep  staircases  and  narrow 
passages  towards  the  external  barrier-gat^,  which  is  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  rock.  Tlie  wild  wailings  of  the  pibroch  were  heard 
at  times,  interchanged  with  the  drums  and  fifes,  which  beat  the  Dead 
March. 

The  unhappy  criminal's  fate  did  not,  at  fii'st,  excite  that  general 
sympathy  in  the  regiment  which  would  probably  have  arisen  had  he 
b'een  exe'cuted  for  desertion  alone.  The  slaughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Allan  Breack  had  given  a  different  colotir  to  Hamish's  offei^w" ; 
for  the  deceased  was  much  beloved,  and  besides  belonged  to  « 

2  A 
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numerous  and  powerful  clan,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  ranks. 
The  unfortunate  criminal,  on  the  contrary,  was  little  known  to,  and 
scarcely  connected  with,  any  of  his  reg-imental  companions.  His 
father  tad  been,  indeed,  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  manhood  ; 
but  lie  was  of  a  broken  clan,  as  those  names  were  called  who  had  no 
chief  to  lead  them  to  battle. 

It  would  almost  have  been  impossible,  in  another  case,  to  have 
turned  out  of  tlic  ranks  of  the  regiment  the  party  necessary  for 
execution  of  the  sentence;  but  the  six  individuals  selected  for  that 
purpose  were  friends  of  the  deceased,  descended,  hke  him,  from  the 
race  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu ;  and  while  they  prepared  for  the  dismal 
task  which  their  dutv  imposed,  it  was  not  without  a  stern  feeling  of 
gi'atificd  revenge,  'the  leading  company  of  the  regiment  begau  now 
to  defile  from  the  barrier-gate,  and  was  followed  by  the  others,  each 
successively  moving  and  halting  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Adjutant,  so  m  to  form  three  sides  of  an  oblong  sciuare,  with  the 
ranks  faced  inwards.  Tlio  fourth,  or  blank  side  of  the  square,  was 
closed  up  by  the  hu^-e  and  lofty  precipice  on  which  the  Castle  rises. 
About  the  centre  of  the  procession,  bareheaded,  disarmed,  and  with 
his  hi\mh  bound,  came  the  unfortunate  victim  of  military  law.  He 
was  deadly  pale,  but  his  step  was  firm  and  his  eye  as  bright  as  ever. 
The  clergyman  walked  by  iiis  side— the  coffin,  which  was  to  receive 
his  mortaf  remains,  was  borne  before  him.  The  looks  of  his  com- 
rades were  still,  composed,  and  solemn.  They  felt  for  the  youth, 
whoso  handsome  form,  and  nianly  yet  "  '  ivc  deportment  had, as 
Boon  as  he  was  distinctly  visible  to  thei.  ■  d  the  hearts  of  many, 

even  of  some  who  had  been  actuated  by  vindictive  feelings. 

The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  living  body  of  HamisTi  Beau  war 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  squarcj  auoiit  two  yards  di.stani 
from  the  foot  of  tlie  precipice,  which  rises  m  that  place  as  steep  as  t 
stone  wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  Thither  tin 
prisoner  was  also  led,  the  clergyman  still  continuing  by  his  side, 
pourinc  forth  exhortations  of  coura::e  and  consolation,  to  which  the 
od  to  11  '         '*'  ■'"  '   !<>votion.     AVith  slow,  and, 

iiostun\  ,  party  entered  the  Sijuare, 

and  were  drawn  up  l.icuig  ihc  piiiciur  about  ten  yards  distant. 
Tlie  clergyman  was  now  about  to  retire — "Tiiink,  mv  son,"  he  said, 
"  on  what  1  have  told  vou,  and  let  your  hoi)e  be  rested  on  the  anclior 
which  1  have  given.  You  will  then  exchange  a  short  and  miserable 
existence  here,  for  a  life  in  which  ^ou  will  e.xperiencc  neither  sorrow 
nor  pain. — Is  there  aught  else  which  you  can  intrust  to  me  to  execute 
for  you?" 

T\\c  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve  buttons.  They  were  of  gold,  ooory 
perhap-*  which  his  father  had  taken  from  some  Lnglish  officer  during 
the  civil  wars.     The  clergyman  disengaged  them  from  his  sleeves. 

"My  mother!  "ho  said  with  some  clVoit,  ''give  them  to  my  poor 
mother! — Seeln^'  '  '    '    r,  and  teach  her  what  she  should  think  of 

all  this.     'I'ell  li'  an  is  more  glad  to  die  than  ever  he  was 

to  rest  after  the  hunting.     Farewell,  sir— Farewell ! "' 

The  good  man  •  retire  from  the  fatal  spot.    An  officer 

Jiffordcd  him  the  support  of  his  arm.     At  his  last  look  towards 
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Hamish,  he  beheld  him  alive  and  kneeling*  on  the  coffin ;  the  few 
that  were  around  him  had  all  withdrawn.  The  fatal  word  was  given, 
the  rock  rung  sharp  to  the  sound  of  the  discharge,  and  Hamish,  fall- 
ing forward  with  a  groan,  died,  it  may  be  supposed,  without  almost 
a  sense  of  the  passing  agony. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  company  then  came  forward,  and  laid 
with  solemn  reverence  the  remains  of  their  comrade  in  the  coffin, 
while  the  Dead  ]\Iarch  was  again  struck  up,  and  the  several  com- 
panies, marching  in  single  files,  passed  the  coffin  one  by  one,  in  order 
that  all  might  receive  from  the  awful  spectacle  the  warning  which  it 
was  peculiarly  intended  to  afford.  The  regiment  was  then  marched 
off  the  ground,  and  reascended  the  ancient  cliff,  their  music,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  striking  lively  strains,  as  if  soiTOw,  or  even  deep 
thought,  should  as  short  a  while  as  possible  be  the  tenant  of  the 
soldier's  bosom. 

At  the  same  time  the  small  party,  which  we  before  mentioned, 
bore  the  bier  of  the  ill-fated  Hamish  to  his  humble  grave,  in  a  corner 
of  the  churchyard  of  Dunbarton,  usually  assigned  to  criminals. 
Here,  among  the  dust  of  the  guilty,  Hes  a  youth,  whose  name,  had 
he  survived  the  ruin  of  the  fatal  events  by  which  he  was  hurried  into 
crime,  might  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  brave. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquliy  left  Dunbarton  immediately  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  last  scene  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe.  His 
reason  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  which  required 
blood  for  blood,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  vindictive  character 
of  his  countrymen  required  to  be  powerfully  restrained  by  the 
strong  curb  of  social  law.  But  still  he  mourned  over  the  individual 
victim.  Who  may  arraign  the  bolt  of  Heaven  wlien  it  bursts 
amono'  the  sons  of  the  forest ;  yet  who  can  refrain  from  mourning, 
when  it  selects  for  the  object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem  of  a 
young  oak,  that  promised  to  be  the  pride  of  the  dell  in  which  it 
tiourished  ?  Musmg  on  these  melancholy  events,  noon  found  him 
engaged  in  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  he  was  to  return  to  his 
still  distant  home. 

Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  clergyman  had 
left  the  main  road,  to  seek  one  of  those  shorter  patlis,  which  are 
only  used  by  pedestrians,  or  by  men,  like  the  minister,  mounted  on 
the  small,  but  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  sagacious  horses  of  the  coun- 
try. The  place  which  he  now  traversed,  was  in  itself  gloomy  and 
desolate,  and  tradition  had  added  to  it  the  terror  of  superstition, 
by  affirming  it  was  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  termed  Cloght-dearg, 
that  is,  Redmantle.  who  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  noon  and  at 
midnight,  traversed  the  glen,  in  enmity  both  to  man  and  the  inferior 
creation,  did  such  evil  as  her  power  was  permitted  to  extend  to,  and 
afflicted  with  ghastly  terrors  those  whom  she  had  not  license  other- 
wise to  hurt. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquliy  had  set  his  face  in  opposition  to  many 
of  these  superstitions,  which  he  justly  thought  were  derived  from 
the  dark  ages  of  Popery,  perhaps  even  from  those  of  Paganism,  and 
unfit  to  be  entertahied  or  believed  by  the  Christians  of  an  enlight- 
ened age.    >Some  of  his  more  attached  parishioners  considered  him 
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ns  too  rasli  iu  opposing*  the  ancient  faith  of  their  fatliers ;  nnd 
tliough  they  honoured  the  moral  intrepidity  of  their  pastor,  they 
coukl  not  avoid  entertaining  and  expressing:  fears,  that  he  would  one 
day  fall  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  and  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the  glen  of 
the  Cloght-dearg-,  or  some  of  those  other  haunted  wilds,  which  he 
appeared  ratlier  to  have  a  pride  and  nlcasiire  in  traversing  alone,  on 
the  days  and  hours  when  the  wicked  spirits  were  supposed  to  have 
especial  power  over  man  and  beast. 

These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  the  clergyman ;  and,  soli- 
tary as  lie  was,  a  melancholy  smile  shaded  his  cheek,  as  lie  thought 
of  tiie  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  reflected  how  many  brave 
men,  whom  the  yell  of  tlie  pibroch  would  have  sent  headlong  against 
fi.Tcd  bayonets,  as  tlie  wild  bull  rushes  on  his  enemy,  might  have  yet 
feared  to  encounter  those  visionary  terrors,  which  he  himself,  a  man 
of  peace,  and  in  ordinary  perils  no  way  remarkable  for  the  firmness 
of  liis  nerves,  was  now  risking  without  hesitation. 

As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  desolation,  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  chosen  for  the 
haunt  of  tliose  spirits,  wliich  are  said  to  delight  in  solitude  and 
desolation.  The  glen  was  so  steep  and  narrow  tliat  there  was  but 
just  room  for  the  meridian  sun  to  dart  a  few  scattered  rays  upon 
the  gloomy  and  precarious  stream  which  stole  through  its  recesses, 
for  the  most  part  in  silence,  but  occasionally  murmuring  sullenly 
against  the  rocks  and  large  stones,  which  seemed  determined  to 
bar  its  farther  progress.  In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  this 
small  stream  was  a  foamin^-  torrent  of  tlie  most  formuhibh'  magni- 
tude, and  it  was  at  such  periods  that  it  had  torn  ojjcn  and  laid  bare 
the  broiid-faced  and  huge  fragments  of  rock  which,  at  the  season 
of  which  we  speak,  liid  its  course  from  the  eve,  and  seemed  disposed 
totally  to  interrupt  its  course.  "  Undoubtedly,'  thought  the  clergy- 
man, "this  mountain  rivulet,  suddenly  swelled  by  a  waterspout,  or 
thunderstorm,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  tliose  accidents  whicli, 
happening  in  tiic  glen  called  bv  her  name,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  the  Cloght-dcarfr. 

Ju.it  as  this  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he  heard  a  female  voice  ex- 
claim, in  a  wild  and  thrilling  accent,  "Michael  Tyrie  —  Michael 
Tyriel"  He  looked  round  in  astonishment,  and  not  without  some 
fear.  It  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  the  Evil  Being,  whose  e.\ist- 
encc  he  had  disowned,  was  about  to  appear  for  the  punishment  of 
liis  incredulity.  This  alarm  did  not  hold  him  more  than  an  instant, 
nor  did  it  prevent  his  replying  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Who  calls — and 
where  are  vou  ?" 

"  One  who  journeys  in  wretchedness,  between  life  and  death," 
answered  the  voice;  and  the  speaker,  a  tall  female,  appeared  from 
among-  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  concealed  her  from  view. 

As  slie  ai)proached  more  closely,  her  mantle  of  bright  tartan  in 
which  the  red  colour  much  predominated,  her  stature,  the  long 
stride  with  which  she  advanced,  and  the  writhen  features  and  wild 
eyes  which  were  visible  from  under  her  cureli,  would  have  made  hor 
no  inadequate  representative  of  the  spirit  which  gave  name  to  the 
valley.    But  Mr  Tyrie  instantly  knew  her  as  the  Woman  of  thQ 
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Tree,  the  widow  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  the  now  childless  mother  of 
Hamish  Bean.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  minister  would  not  have 
endured  the  visitation  of  the  Clog-ht-dearg-  herself,  rather  than  the 
shock  of  Elspat's  presence,  considering-  her  crime  and  her  misery. 
He  drew  up  his  horse  instinctively,  and  stood  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect his  ideas,  while  a  few  paces  brought  her  up  to  his  horse's  head. 

'•  Michael  Tjrie,"  said  she,  '"'  the  foolish  women  of  the  Clachan  ^ 
hold  thee  as  a  god — be  one  to  me,  and  say  that  my  son  lives.  Say 
this,  and  I  too  will  be  of  thy  worship — I  will  bend  my  knees  on  the 
seventh  day  in  thy  house  of  worship,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my  God." 

"  Unhappy  M'oman,''  replied  the  clergyman,  "  man  forms  not  pac- 
tions with  hfs  Maker  as  with  a  creature  of  clay  like  himself  Thinkest 
thou  to  chaffer  with  Him,  who  formed  the  earth,  and  spreadout  the 
heavens,  or  that  thou  canst  offer  aught  of  homage  or  devotion  that 
can  be  worth  acceptance  in  his  eves  ?  He  hath  asked  obedience,  not 
sacrifice  ;  patience  under  the  trials  with  which  he  afflicts  us,  instead  of 
vain  bribes,  such  as  man  offers  to  his  changeful  brother  of  clay,  that  he 
may  be  moved  from  his  purpose." 

"  Be  silent,  priest  I  "  answered  the  desperate  woman;  "speak  not 
to  me  the  words  of  thy  white  book.  Elspat's  kindred  were  of  those 
who  crossed  themselves  and  knelt  when  the  sacring  bell  was  rung ; 
and  she  knows  that  atonement  can  be  made  on  the  altar  for  deeda 
done  in  the  field.  Elspat  had  once  flocks  and  herds,  goats  upon  the 
clifis,  and  cattle  in  the  strath.  She  wore  gold  around  her  neck  and 
on  her  hair — thick  twists,  as  those  worn  by  the  heroes  of  old.  All 
these  would  she  have  resigned  to  the  priest — all  these;  and  if  he 
wished  for  the  ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady,  or  the  sporran  of  a  high 
chief,  though  they  had  been  great  as  Macallanmore  himself,  ^lac- 
Tavish  Mhor  would  have  procured  them  if  Elspat  had  promised 
them.  Elspat  is  now  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  give.  But  the  Black 
Abbot  of  Inchaffray  would  have  bidden  her  scourge  her  shoulders, 
and  macerate  her  feet  by  pilgrimage,  and  he  vrould  have  granted  his 
pardon  to  her  when  he  saw  that  her  blood  had  flowed,  and  that  lier 
flesh  had  been  torn.  These  were  the  priests  who  had  indeed  power 
even  with  the  most  powerful — they  threatened  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  with  the  word  of  their  mouth,  the  sentence  of  their  book,  the 
blaze  of  their  torch,  the  sound  of  their  sacring  bell.  The  mighty 
bent  to  their  will,  and  unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priests  those  whom 
they  had  bound  in  their  wi'ath,  and  set  at  liberty,  unharmed,  him  whom 
thev  had  sentenced  to  death,  and  for  whose  blood  they  had  thirsted. 
These  were  a  powerful  race,  and  might  well  ask  the  poor  to  kneel, 
since  their  power  could  humble  the  proud.  But  you !— against  v.-hom 
are  ye  strong,  but  against  women  who  have  been  guilty  of  folly,  and 
men  who  never  wore  sword  ?  The  priests  of  old  were  like  the  win- 
ter torrent  which  fills  this  hollow  valley,  and  rolls  these  massive  rocks 
against  each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy  plays  with  the  ball  which  he 
casts  before  him— But  you!  you  do  but  resemble  the  summer- 
stricken  stream  which  is'  turne'd  aside  by  the  rushes,  and  stemmed 
by^  bush  of  sedges— Woe  worth  you,  for" there  is  no  help  in  you  ! ''' 

The  clergyman  was  at  no  loss  to  conceive  that  Elspat  had  lost  th© 
i  ;.  c.   The  vfllage ;  literally,  the  stones. 
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Roman  Catholic  fiiith  without  c-aining  any  other,  and  that  she  still 
retained  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  the  composition  with  the 
priesthood,  by  confession,  alms,  and  penance,  and  of  their  extensive 
power,  which,  according  to  her  notion,  was  adequate,  if  duly  propi- 
tiated, even  to  efiecting-  her  son's  safety.  Compassionating-  her  situa- 
tion, and  allowing  for  her  errors  and  ignorance,  he  answered  her 
with  mildness. 

"  ^Vlas,  unhappy  woman !  "Would  to  God  I  could  convince  thee 
a^i  easily  where  thou  oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find  consola- 
tion, as  I  can  assure  you  with  a  single  word,  that  were  Rome  and  all 
her  priesthood  once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  thev  could 
not,  for  largesse  or  penance,  aflord  to  thy  misery  an  atom  of  aid  or 
comfort.— Elspat  MacTuvish,  I  grieve  to  tell  you  the  news." 

"  I  know  them  without  thy  speech,"  said  "the  unhappy  woman— 
"  Mv  sou  is  doomed  to  die."  * 

"  tlspat,"  rciiumed  the  clergyman,  **he  was  doomed,  and  the  sen- 
tence has  been  executed."  The  hapless  mother  threw  lier  eyes  up 
to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  slnick  so  unlike  the  voice  of  a  human  bein"-, 
that  the  eoLrle  which  soared  in  middle  air  answered  it  as  she  would 
have  done  '  if  her  mate. 

"Iti.sii:.  :"  she  exclaimed,  " it  is  impossible !    Men  do  not 

condemn  and  kill  on  the  same  day  !  Tiuiu  art  deceiving  me — The 
people  call  thee  holy— hast  thou  the  heart  to  tell  a  motlier  she  has 
murdered  her  only  cnild?" 

**  (lod  knows,"  said  the  priest,  the  tears  falling  fa.st  from  his  eyci^, 
"  that,  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  gladly  tell  better  tidings— but 
these  which  I  bear  arc  as  certain  as  they  are  fatal — My  own  car>i 
heard  tlie  death-shot,  my  own  eyes  beheld  thy  son's  death— thy  son'.s 
funeral.— My  tongue  bears  witness  to  what  my  cars  heard  and  my 
eyes  saw." 

The  wri  r,  and  held 

tliem  r.p  t^  ..  :     ,  ,    i        i  desolation; 

while,  in  impotent  yet  Iriu'htful  rage,  she  poured  foriii  a  tide  of  the 
deepest  imp;  .(^ilions. — **  15a.'>e  Saxon  churl!  "she  exclaimed,  "  vile 
bypocrilic  t  !    May  the  eves  that  looked  tamely  on  the  death 

of  my  fair  I...... ,.  ..oy  b"  •■■'•!  m  their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears, 

shed  for  Uiose  that  are  i  ud  moat  dear  to  thee  !   May  the  ears 

that  heard  his  dcath-km  i  oc  «;oad  hereafter  t<i  all  other  sounds  save 
the  screech  of  the  raven  and  the  liissing  of  the  adder!  May  the 
tongue  that  telld  mo  of  his  death,  and  of  mv  own  crime,  be  withered 
in  thy  mouth— or,  better,  when  thou  wouldst  pray  with  thy  i)coi)le, 
may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  voice  to  bla^jdiemies  instead  of 
ble.— ings,  until  men  shall  fly  in  terror  from  thy  presence,  and  the 
thunder  of  heaven  be  launched  against  thy  head,  and  stop  for  ever 
thv  cursing  and  accursed  voice ! — Begone,  with  this  malison !  Klspat 
will  never,  never  again  bestow  so  many  words  upon  living  man." 

She  kept  her  word.  From  that  day  tlie  world  was  to  her  a  wild- 
erness, in  whicli  she  remained,  without  thought,  care,  or  interest, 
ab-nrhed  in  lier  own  grief— indilferent  to  everything  else. 

^Villl  her  mode  of  life,  or  rather  of  existence,  the  reader  is  alreadv 
as  far  acquainted  as  I  have  the  power  of  makiji^f  him.     Of  her  death 
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I  can  tell  him  nothing.  It  is  supposed  to  have  liappened  several 
years  after  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of  my  excellent  friend  Mrs 
Bethune  Baliol.  Her  benevolence,  which  was  never  satisfied  with 
dropi)ino'  a  sentimental  tear  when  there  was  room  for  the  operation 
of  eflective  charity,  induced  her  to  make  various  attempts  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  this  most  wretched  woman.  But  all  her  exertions 
could  only  render  Elspat's  means  of  subsistence  less  precarious,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  tboug'h  generally  interesting  even  to  the  most 
Avretched  outcasts,  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  total  indifference. 
Every  attempt  to  place  any  person  in  her  hut  to  take  charge  of  her 
miscarried,  through  the  extreme  resentment  v  ith  which  she  regarded 
all  intrusion  on  her  solitude,  or  by  the  timidity  of  those  who  had  been 
pitched  upon  to  be  inmates  with  the  terrible  Woman  of  the  Tree. 
At  length,  when  Elspat  became  totally  unable  (in  appearance  at 
least)  to  turn  herself  on  the  \\Tetched  settle  which  served  her  for  a 
couch,  the  humanity  of  Mr  Tyrie's  successor  sent  two  women  to  attend 
upon  the  last  moments  of  the  solitary,  which  could  not,  it  was  judged, 
be  far  distant,  and  to  avert  the  possibility  that  she  might  perish  for 
want  of  assistance  or  food,  before  she  sunk  under  the  effects  of  ex- 
treme age,  or  mortal  malady. 

It  was  on  a  November  evening  that  the  two  women,  appointed  for 
this  melancholy  purpose,  arrived  at  the  miserable  cottage  which  we 
have  already  described.  Its  wretched  inmate  lay  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  and  seemed  almost  already  a  lifeless  corpse,  save  for  the  wander- 
ing of  the  fierce  dark  eyes,  which  rolled  in  their  sockets  in  a  mannef 
terrible  to  look  upon,  and  seemed  to  watch,  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion the  motions  of  the  strangers,  as  persons  whose  presence  was 
alike  unexpected  and  unwelcome.  They  were  frightened  at  her 
looks ;  but,  assured  in  each  other's  company,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
lighted  a  candle,  prepared  food,  and  made  other  arrangements  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  assistants  agreed  they  should  watch  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
person  by  turns  ;  but,  about  midnight,  overcome  by  fatig-ue  (for  they 
had  walked  far  that  morning),  both  of  them  fell  fast  asleep. — When 
they  awoke,  which  was  not  till  after  the  interval  of  some  liom's,  the  hut 
was  empty,  and  the  patient  gone.  They  rose  in  terror  and  went  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  night. 
They  looked  out  into  the  darkness,  and  called  upon  their  charge  by 
her  name.  The  night-raven  screamed  from  the  old  oak-tree;  the  fox 
howled  on  the  hill ;  the  hoarse  waterfall  replied  with  its  echoes  ;  but 
there  was  no  human  answer.  The  terrified  women  did  not  dare  to 
make  farther  search  tiU  morning  should  appear  ;  for  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  a  creature  so  frail  as  Elspat,  together  with  the  wild 
tenor  of  her  history,  intimidated  them  from  stirring  from  the  hut. 
They  remained,  therefore,  in  dreadfid  terror,  sometimes  thinking 
they  heard  her  voice  without,  and  at  other  times,  that  sounds  of  a 
different  description  were  mingled  with  the  mournful  sigh  of  the  night- 
breeze  or  the  dash  of  the  cascade.  Sometimes,  too,  the  latch  rattled, 
as  if  some  frail  and  impotent  hand  were  in  vain  attempting  to  lift  it, 
and  ever  and  anon  they  expected  the  entranceof  their  terrible  pa- 
tient, animated  by  supernatural  strength,  and  in  the  company,  per- 
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hap=,  of  some  being"  more  dreadful  than  lierself.  Morning'  came  at 
lens-th.  They  soug-ht  bralce,  rock,  and  thicket,  in  vain.  Two  hours 
after  dayh'ght  the  minij^ter  liimself  appeared ;  and,  on  tlie  report  of 
the  watchers,  caused  the  country  to  be  aUirmed,  and  a  general  and 
exact  search  to  be  made  through  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the 
cottage,  and  the  oak-tree.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Elspat  MacTavish 
was  never  found,  whether  dead  or  alive ;  nor  could  there  ever  be 
traced  the  slightest  circumstance  to  indicate  her  fate. 

The  neighbourhood  was  divided  concerning  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
appearance. The  credulous  thought  that  the  Evil  Spirit,  under 
wlioso  influence  she  seemed  to  have  acted,  had  carried  her  away  in 
the  body ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  still  unwilling,  at  untimely 
hours,  to  pass  the  oak-tree,  beneath  which,  as  they  allege,  she  may 
still  be  seen  seated  according  to  her  wont.  Others  less  superstitious 
supposed,  that  had  it  been  possible  to  search  the  gulf  of  the  Corrio 
Dhu,  the  profound  deptlis  of  the  lake,  or  tlie  whelming  eddies  of  the 
river,  the  remains  of  Elspat  MacTavish  might  have  been  discovered ; 
as  nothing  was  more  natural,  considering  her  state  of  body  and  mind, 
than  that  she  should  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  precipitated  her- 
self intentionally  into  one  or  other  of  those  places  of  sure  destruction. 
The  clergyman  entertained  an  opinion  of  his  own.  lie  thought  that, 
impatient  of  the  watch  which  was  placed  over  her,  this  unhappy 
woman's  instinct  had  tAught  her,  as  it  directs  various  domestic 
animals,  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  sight  of  her  own  race,  that  tho 
death-struggle  might  take  place  in  some  secret  den,  where,  in  all  pro- 
bability, her  mortal  relics  would  never  meet  the  eyes  of  mortals. 
This  species  of  instinctive  feelinir  seemed  to  him  of  a  tenor  with  the 
whole  course  of  her  unhappy  life,  and  most  likely  to  influence  her, 
w  hen  it  drew  to  a  conclusion. 
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XOTES  TO  THE   HIGHLAXD   WIDOW. 


Note  A,  p.  245.  The  Kjeith  Family. 
The  Keiths  of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire,  descended  from  John  Keith,  fom-th  son  of 
TViiliam,  second  Earl  Marischal,  who  got  from  his  father,  about  14S0,  the  lands  of 
Craig,  and  part  of  Garvock.  in  that  county.  In  Douglas's  Baronage,  443  to  445,  is  a 
pedigree  of  that  family.  Colonel  Robert  Keith  of  Craig  (th»  seventh  in  descent  from 
John),  bj-  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  Murray  of  MuiTuyshail,  of  the  family 
of  Blackbarony,  widow  of  Colonel  Stirling,  of  the  family  of  Keir,  had  one  son  ;  viz. 
Robert  Keith  of  Craig,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  afterwards  to  St  Peters- 
burg, which  latter  situation  he  held  v.t  the  accession  of  King  George  III., — who  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  1774.  He  married  Margaret,  second  dau/nter  of  Sir  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Caprington,  by  Janet,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Dick  of  Preston- 
field  ;  and,  amongotlierchildrenof  this  marriage,  were,  the  late  well-known  diplomatist. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B. ,  a  general  in  thearmy,  and  for  some  time  ambassador 
at  Vienna ;  Sir  Basil  Keith,  Knight,  captain  in  tlie  navy,  who  died  governor  of 
Jamaica ;  and  my  excellent  friend,  Anne  Murray  Keith,  who  ultimately  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  family  estates,  and  died  not  long  before  the  date  of  this  Introduction, (1831). 

Xote  B,  p.  2';2.     HoLYRooD. 

The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  Ilector  Boeces  narrative  of  the  original  foundation 
of  the  famous  Abbey  of  HolvTOod,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  as  given  in  Bellenden's  translation  : 

"  Eftir  death  of  Alexander  the  first,  his  brother  David  come  out  of  Ingland,  and 
was  cro^vnit  at  Scone,  the  yeir  of  God  jicxxiv  yeiris,  and  did  gret  justice,  eftir  his 
coronation,  in  all  partis  of  his  realme.  He  had  na  weris  during  the  time  of  King 
Hary ;  and  wes  so  pietuou?,  that  he  sat  daylie  in  judgement,  to  caus  Ids  pure  commonia 
to  have  justice  ;  and  causit  the  actionis  of  his  noblis  to  be  decidit  be  his  othir  jugia. 
He  gart  ilk.  juge  redres  the  skaithis  that  come  to  the  party  be  his  wrang  sentence  ; 
throw  quhilk,  he  decorit  liis  realm  with  mony  nobil  actis,  and  ejeckit  the  venncrnus 
custome  of  riotus  ciieir,  quliilk  wes  inducit  afore  be  Inghsmen,  quhen  thay  com  with 
Quene  Margaret ;  for  the  samin  wes  noisum  to  al  gud  maneris,  makaDd  his  pepii 
tender  and  efteminat. 

"  In  the  fourt  yen-  of  his  regne,  this  nobill  prince  come  to  visie  the  raadin  Castell  of 
Edinburgh,  At  this  time,  all  the  boundis  of  Scotland  were  ful  of  woddis,  lesouris, 
and  medois;  for  the  countre  wes  more  ge^^in  to  store  of  bestiall,  than  ony  productioun 
of  cornis  ;  and  about  this  castell  was  ane  gret  forest,  full  of  haris,  hindis,  toddis,  and 
sicklike  maner  of  beistis.  Xow  was  the  Rude  Day  cumin,  called  the  Exaltation  of 
tlie  Croce;  and,  becaus  the  samin  was  ane  hie  solempne  day,  the  king  past  to  his  con- 
templation. Eftir  the  messis  wer  done  with  maist  solempnitie  and  reverence,  comperit 
afore  him  mony  young  and  insolen  baronis  of  Scotland,  richt  desirus  to  half  sum  plesr.r 
and  solace,  be  chace  of  huudis  in  the  said  forest.  At  this  time  wes  with  the  king  ane 
man  of  ^ngulare  and  devoit  life,  namit  Alkwice,  channon  eftir  the  ordour  of  Sanct 
Augustine,  quliilk  wes  lang  time  confessoure,  afore,  to  King  David  in  Ingland,  the 
time  tliat  he  wes  Erie  of  Huntingtoun  and  Northumbirhind.  This  religious  man  dis- 
suadit  tlie  king,  be  mony  reasonis,  to  pas  to  this  huntis  ;  and  allegit  the  day  v,'es  so 
solempne,  be  reverence  of  the  haly  croce,  that  he  suld  gif  him  erar,  for  that  day,  to 
contemplation,  than  ony  othir  exersition.  Nochtheles,  his  dissuasion  is  litill  avaUt ; 
for  the  king  wes  finallie  so  provokit,  be  inoportune  solicitatioun  of  his  baronis,  that  ha 
past,  nochtwithstinding  the  solempnite  of  this  day,  to  his  hoiintis.  At  last,  quhen  he 
WES  cumin  throw  the  vail  that  his  to  the  gi-et  eist  fra  the  said  castell,  quhare  now  his 
the  Canongait,  the  stalk  past  throw  tlie  wod  with  sic  noyis  and  din  of  rachis  and 
bugillis,  that  all  the  bestis  were  rasit  fra  thair  dennis.  Xow  wes  the  king  cumin  to 
the  fute  of  the  crag,  and  all  his  nobilis  severit,  heir  and  thair,  fra  him.  at  thair  game 
and  solace  ;  quhen  suddenlie  apperit  to  his  sicht,  the  fairist  hart  that  evir  wes  sens 
afore  with  levand  creature.  The  noyis  and  din  of  this  hart  rinnand,  as  apperit,  with 
awful  and  braid  tindis,  maid  the  kingis  hors  so  efimyit,  that  na  renzeis  mieht  hald  him  ; 
hot  ran,  perforce,  ouir  mire  and  mossis,  away  with  the  king,  ^ochtheles.  the  hart 
followit  so  fast,  that  he  dang  baith  the  king  and  his  horse  to  the  ground.  Than  the 
king  kest  abak  his  handis  betwix  the  tindis  of  this  hart,  to  half  savit  him  fra  tha 
straik  thairof ;  and  the  haly  croce  slaid,  incontinent,  in  his  handis.  The  hart  fled  away 
with  gret  violence,  and  evanist  in  the  same  place  quhare  now  springis  tlie  Rude  WeU. 
The  pepil  richt  affrayitly,  retumit  to  him  out  of  all  partis  of  the  wod,  to  comfort  liim 
efter  his  trubill  j  aad  fell  on  kaeia,  d^votly  adoring  the  haly  croce ;  for  it  wlvs  not 
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cumin  but  some  lievinly  providence,  as  weill  apperis  :  for  tbair  is  na  mac  can  seliaw  of 
qubat  mater  it  is  of,  metal  or  tre.  Sone  eftir,  the  kiugreturnit  to  his  castell ;  aud  in  the 
nicht  following,  he  was  adraonist,  be  ane  vision  in  his  sleip,  to  big  ane  abbay  of  chan- 
nonis  regular  in  the  same  place  quhare  he  gat  the  croce.  Als  sone  as  he  was  awalkin- 
nit,  he  schew  his  visione  to  Alkwine,  his  confessoure  ;  and  he  na  thing  suspended  his 
gud  mind,  bot  erar  infiammit  him  with  maist  fervent  devotion  thairto.  The  king,  in- 
continent, send  his  traist  servandis  in  France  and  Flanderis,  and  brocht  i-icht  crafty 
masonis  to  big  this  abbay  ;  syne  dedicat  it  in  the  honour  of  this  haly  croce.  The  croce 
remanit  continewally  in  the  said  abbay,  to  the  time  of  King  David  IBruce  ;  quhilk  was 
unhappily  tane  with  it  at  Durame,  quhare  it  is  haldin  yit  in  gret  veneration." — Boece, 
6oo7:  12.  c/i.  16. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  Scottish  prince  first  built  a  palace,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  precincts  of  this  renowned  seat  of  sanctity.  The  abbey,  endowed  by  successive 
sovereigns  and  many  powerful  nobles  with  munificent  gifts  of  lands  and  tithes,  came, 
in  process  of  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of 
Scotland ;  and  as  early  as  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  parliaments  were  held  occasionally 
witliin  its  buildings.  We  have  evidence  that  James  IV.  had  a  royal  lodging  adjoining 
to  the  cloister;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  considerable  edifice  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  royal  family  erected  here  was  that  of  James  V.,  anno  1525,  great 
part  of  which  still  remains,  and  forms  the  north-western  side  of  the  existing  palac«. 
The  more  modern  buildings  which  complete  the  quadiangle  were  erected  by  King 
Charles  II.  The  name  of  the  old  conventual  church  was  used  as  the  parish  church  of  the 
Canongate  from  the  period  of  the  Reformatijn,  until  James  II.  claimed  it  for  his  chapel 
royal,  and  had  it  fitted  up  accordingly  in  a  style  of  splendour  which  giievously  outraged 
the  feelings  of  his  Presbyterian  si  bjects.  The  roof  of  this  fragnieut  of  a  once  magnifi- 
cent church  fell  in  the  year  1768,  aud  it  has  remained  ever  since  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
— For  fuller  ]}articulars,  see  the  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  or  ihs  History  of 
llobjrood,  by  31r  Charles  Mackie. 

The  greater  part  of  this  ancient  palace  is  now  again  occupied  by  his  Majesty  Charles 
the  Tenth  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  family,  which,  in  former  ajres  so 
closely-  connected  by  marriage  and  alUance  with  the  house  of  Stewart,  seems  to  have 
been  debtiued  to  run  a  simiLir  career  of  misfortune.    Leqxdcscant  in  pace.' 
Note  C,  p.  271.    Thb  Bannatynb  Club. 

This  Club,  of  which  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  the  honour  to  be  President,  was  in- 
itituted  in  Februarj'  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  publishing  works  illustra- 
tive of  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  Scotland.    It  continues  to  prosper,  and 
has  already  rescued  from  oblivion  many  curious  materials  of  Scottish  History. 
Note  D,  p.  271.     Thb  Sommervilles. 

The  ancient  Norman  family  of  the  Sommervilles  came  into  this  island  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  aud  established  one  branch  in  Gloucestershire,  another  in  Scotland. 
After  the  lapse  of  700  years,  the  remaining  possessions  of  these  two  branches  were 
united  in  tlic  person  of  the  late  Lord  Soraraerville,  on  the  death  of  his  English  kins- 
man, the  well-known  Author  of  "the  Chase." 

Note  E,  p.  232.     Stekl«,  a  Covb.vanter,  shot  by  Captain  Creichto.n. 

The  following  extract  from  Swift's  Life  of  Creichton  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
bloody  scene  alluded  to  in  the  text : — 

"Having  drank  hard  one  night,  I  (Creichton)  dreamed  that  I  had  found  Captain 
David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  in  one  of  the  five  farmers'  houses  on  a  mountain  in  the 
shire  of  Clydesdale,  and  pariah  of  Lismahago,  within  eight  miles  of  Hamilton,  a  place 
that  I  w;uj  well  acquainted  with.  This  man  was  head  of  the  rebels  since  the  affair  of 
Airs-Moss  ;  having  succeeded  to  Hackston,  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  afterwards 
ban^'ed,  as  the  reader  has  already  heard  ;  for,  as  to  Robert  Hamilton,  who  was  then 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  bo  appeared  uo  more  among  them,  but  fled, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  Holland. 

"Steele,  and  h'u  father  before  him,  held  a  farm  in  the  estate  of  Hamilton,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  that  town.  When  he  betook  himself  to  arms  the  faim  lay  waste, 
aud  the  Duke  could  find  no  other  person  who  would  venture  to  take  it ;  wliereupon 
his  Grace  sent  several  messages  to  Steele,  to  know  the  reason  whj'  he  kept  the  farm 
waste.  The  Duke  received  no  other  answer,  than  that  he  woulcl  keep  it  waste,  in 
spite  of  iiira  and  the  king  too  ;  whereupon  his  Grace,  at  whose  table  I  had  always  tho 
honour  to  be  a  welcome  guest,  desired  I  would  uso  my  endeavours  to  destroy  that 
rogue,  and  I  would  oblige  him  for  ever.  .... 

"  I  return  to  ray  story.  "When  I  awaked  out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in 
the  affair  of  Wilson  (aud  I  desire  the  same  apology  1  made  iu  the  introduction  to  these 
Memoirs  may  sen-e  for  both),  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered  thirty-six  dragoons  to  be 
at  the  place  appointed  by  break  of  day.    When  we  arrived  thither,  I  sent  a  party  to 
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each  of  the  five  farmers'  houses.  Tnis  Tillain  Stetlo  had  murdered  aboTe  forty  of  the 
king's  subjects  in  cold  blood  ;  and,  as  I  was  infonnedj  tad  often  laid  snares  to  entrap 
me  ;  but  it  happened,  that  although  he  us'a^illy  kept  a  gang  to  attend  him,  yet  at  this 
time  he  had  none,  when  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  One  of  the  party  foiuid  him  in 
one  of  the  farmers'  houses,  just  as  I  happened  to  dream.  The  dragoons  first  searched 
all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of  them  hearing  somebody  stirring  over 
their  heads,  went  up  a  pair  of  turnpike  stairs.  Steele  had  put  on  his  clothes  while  the 
search  was  making  below ;  the  chamber  where  he  lay  was  called  the  chamber  of  Deese.i 
which  is  tlie  name  given  to  a  room  where  the  laird  lies,  when  he  comes  to  a  tenant's 
house.  Steele,  suddenly  opening  a  door,  fired  a  blunderbuss  down  at  the  two 
dragoons,  as  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs  ;  tut  the  bullets  grazing  against  the  side 
of  the  turnpike,  only  wounded,  and  did  not  kill  them.  Then  Steele  violently  threw 
himself  down  the  stairs  among  them,  and  made  towards  the  door  to  save  his  life,  but 
lost  it  upon  the  spot ;  for  the  dragoons  who  guarded  the  house  despatched  him  with 
their  broadswords.*  I  was  not  with  the  party  ■when  he  was  killed,  being  at  that  time 
employed  in  searching  at  one  of  the  other  hor.ses,  but  I  soon  found  what  had  happened, 
by  hearing  the  noise  of  the  shot  made  with  the  blunderbuss :  from  whence  I  returned 
straight  to  Lanark,  and  immediately  sent  one  of  the  dragoons  express  to  General  Drum- 
mond  at  Edinburgh."— Sii;f, ^'5  Works,  Vol.  XII.  (Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Creichton), 
pages  57—59,  Edit.  Edinb.'  1S2-L 

Wodrow  gives  a  different  account  of  this  exploit — "  In  December  this  year  (16S6), 
Da'rid  Steil,  in  the  parish  of  Lismahagow,  was  surprised  in  the  fields  by  Lieutenant 
Creichton,  and  after  his  surrender  of  himself  on  quarters,  he  was  in  a  very  little  time 
most  barboi-ously  shot,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  there." 

Note  F,  p.  300.    Iron-  Rasp. 

The  ingenious  Mr  R.  Chambers,  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  foUow- 
iug  account  of  the  forgotten  ra^p  or  risp  : — 

' '  This  house  had  a  i^ia  or  risp  at  the  door,  instead  of  the  more  modern  convenience, 
a  knocker.  The  pin,  rendered  interesting  by  the  ngure  which  it  makes  in  Scottish 
song,  was  formed  of  a  small  rod  of  iron,  twisted  or  notched,  which  was  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, starting  out  a  little  from  the  door,  and  bore  a  small  ring  of  the  same  metal, 
which  an  appUcant  for  admittance  dre^r  rapidly  up  and  down  the  nicJ::s,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  grating  sound.  Sometimes  the  rod  was  simply  stretched  across  the  vizzying 
hole,  a  convenient  aperture  through  which  the  porter  could  take  cognisance  of  the 
person  applying ;  in  wliich  case  it  acted  also  as  a  stanchion.  These  were  almost  &H 
disused  about  sixty  years  ago,  when  knockers  were  generdliy  substituted  as  more  gen- 
teel.  But  knockers  at  that  time  did  not  long  remain  in  repute,  though  they  have  nevei 
been  altogether  superseded,  even  by  bells,  in  the  Old  Town.  The  comparative  merit  of 
knockei-s  and  pins  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  many  knockers  got  their 
heads  twisted  off  in  the  course  of  the  dispute."— Chambers's  Traditions  of  EdirHmrgh. 

Note  G,  p.  305.    Countess  of  EcnisroN-. 

Sus.-.nnah  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Cullean,  Bart.,  by  Eliza- 
beth Lesly,  daughter  of  David  Lord  Newark,  third  wife  of  Alexander  &th  Earl  of 
Eglinton.'and  rnother  of  the  10th  and  11th  Earls-.  She  surdved  her  husband,  who 
died  172^,  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years,  and  died  March,  17SC',  in  her  Qlst  year. 
Allan  Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  published  1726,  is  dedicated  to  her,  in  verse,  by 
Hamilton  of  Bangour.  ^ 

The  following  account  of  this  diitinguished  lady  is  taken  from  Bcsweli's  Life  Oi 
Johnson  by  Mr  Croker  : — 

"  Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Stair,  married  in  1700, 
to  Hugh,  Third  Earl  of  Loudoun.  She  died  in  1777,  aged  om  Tiundred.  Of  this  vener- 
able lallv,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Eghntoune,  whom  Johnson  visited  next  day,  he  thus 
speaks  in  his  Jo-urney.—  'Lengt'u  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to  very  different 
modes  of  life,  in  very  "different  climates  ;  and  tl.e  mountains  have  no  greater  examples 
of  age  than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality,  one  of 
whom  (Lady  Loudon)  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  presided  at  her  table  with  the  full 
exercise  of  all  her  powers  ;  and  the  other  (Lady  Eglintoune),  had  attained  her  eighty- 
fourth  year,  without  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  little  reason  to  accuse  time 
of  depredations  on  her  beauty.' "  .  .  .  .  . 

• '  Lady  Egdntoune,  though  she  was  now  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  and  had  lived  in  the 
retirement  of  the  coimtry  for  almost  half  a  centi^ry,  was  still  a  very  agreeable  woman. 
She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  which  the  conscioua- 
ness  of  sttch  birth  inspures.   Her  figure  was  majestic,  her  manners  high-bred,  her  read- 

l  r*T  chairAic-r  cf  stat« :  fc  called  from  the  daU.  or  canopy  and  eleviUon  of  f  csr,  \rhich  distinrnished  the 
part  of  old  halls  ^bicU  was  occupied  by  thc-se  tf  LigJi  raai.  lituce  the  plirase  tm  obliquely  vs^  ;o  sisiiit7 
ct»;«  ia  general. 
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iu??  extensive,  and  her  conversation  elegant.  She  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  gay 
circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of  poet3.  Dr  Johnson  w;\s  delighted  with  his  reception 
liere.  Her  principles  in  church  and  state  were  congenial  with  his.  She  knew  all  his 
merit,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son,  Earl  Alexander,  who  loved  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents  in  e'"ery  department." 

-'  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day,  it  came  out  that  Lady  Eglintoune  was 
married  the  year  before  Dr  Johnson  was  born  ;  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him, 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him  ;  and  when  we 
•were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying,  '  My  dear  son,  farewell !  *  My  friend  was 
much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment,  and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to  forco 
him  out."  ....  .  . 

"  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  from  that  absence  of  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at 
times  subject,  I  told,  in  a  blundering  manner.  Lady  Eglintoune's  complimcntai-y 
adoption  of  Dr  Johnson  as  her  son  ;  for  I  unfortunately  staled  that  her  ladyship 
adopted  him  as  her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  m.arried  the  year  after  he  was 
born.  Dr  Johnson  instantly  corrected  me.  'Sir,  don't  you  perceive  that  you  are  de- 
faming the  Countess  ?  For,  supposing  me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she  was  not  married 
till  the  j-ear  after  my  birth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son.'  A  young  lady  of  qua- 
lity who  was  present,  very  handsomely  said,  '  Might  not  the  son  have  justified  the 
fault  ? '  My  friend  was  much  flattered  by  this  compliment,  which  he  r.ever  forgot. 
"When  in  more  than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  journey  in  Scotland,  he  has 
called  to  me,  '  Boswell,  what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir 
Alexander  Dick's  ? '    Nobody  will  doubt  that  I  was  happy  in  repeating  it." 

Note  11,  p.  308.     Earl  of  Wi.nto.v. 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  thus  narrated  in  Nichols'  Progresses  of  James  L, 
Vol.  HL  p.  300. 

' '  The  family  "  (of  Winton)  "owed  its  first  elevation  to  the  union  of  Sir  Christopher 
Beton  with  a  sister  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  With  King  James  VI.  they  acquired 
gre&t  favour,  who,  having  created  his  brother  Earl  of  Dunfermline  in  151/9,  made 
Hobert.  seventh  Tjord  Seton,  Earl  of  Winton  in  1(500.  Before  the  King's  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  his  Majesty  and  the  Queen  were  frequently  at  Seton,  where  the 
Earl  kept  a  very  hospitable  table,  at  wliich  all  f.ireigners  of  qualitj*  were  entertained 
on  their  visits  to  Scotland.  His  Lordship  died  in  1603,  and  was  buried  on  the  5th  of 
April,  on  the  very  day  tiie  King  left  Edinburgh  for  England.  His  Majesty,  we  are 
told,  was  pleased  to  rest  himself  at  the  .«outh-west  round  of  the  orchard  of  Seton,  on 
the  highway,  till  the  funeral  was  over,  that  lie  might  not  withdraw  the  noble  com- 
pany ;  and  be  said  that  he  had  lost  a  good,  faithful,  and  loyal  subject." 

NicitoLs"  Progresses  of  K.  James  I.,  Vol  III.  p.  30G. 

Note  I,  p.  309.     MacGregor  op  Glknstrae. 

"The  2  of  Octr:  (1G0.3)  Alaster  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  taiie  be  the  laird  Arkynles, 
hot  escapit  againe;  bot  after  t;iken  be  tlie  Earlo  of  Argyll  the  4  of  Januaiii,  and 
brought  to  Edr:  the  9  of  Januar:  ICOl,  wt:  IS  niae  of  lies  friendes  IMacGregors.  Ho 
wes  convojit  to  Berwick  be  the  gnird,  conform  to  the  Earle's  promes;  for  he  promesit 
to  put  him  out  of  Scottis  gruiid  :  Sua  he  keipit  an  Hielandman's  promes,  in  respect  h« 
sent  the  gaird  to  convoy  him  out  of  Scottis  grund  ;  bot  yai  wer  not  dircctit  to  pairt 
wt:  him,  bot  to  fetche  him  bak  nqaina.  The  18  of  Januar,  he  came  at  evin  againe  to 
Edinbiirghe  i  and  upone  the  20  day,  he  was  hangit  at  the  crosso,  and  ij  of  his  friendes 
and  name,  upon  ane  gallows  :  himself  being  chicff,  he  was  hangit  hisawin  bight  above 
the  rest  of  bea  friendis." — Birrkll's  Diary,  (in  Dalzell's  Fragments  of  Scottish 
Jliftory),  p.  60-1. 

Note  K,  p.  316.     Loch  Awe. 

"Loch  Awo,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  scene  of  action  took  place,  is  thirty-four 
miles  in  length.  The  north  side  is  bounded  by  wide  muirs  and  inconsiderable  hills, 
which  occupy  an  extent  of  country  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  the 
whole  of  this  space  is  enclosed  as  by  circumvallation.  Upon  the  north  it  is  barred  by 
Loch  Eitive,  on  the  south  by  Loch  Awe,  and  on  the  east  bj'  the  dreadful  pass  of  Brau- 
dir,  through  which  an  arm  of  the  latter  Lake  opens,  at  about  four  nailes  from  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  discharges  the  river  Awe  into  the  former.  The  pass  is  about  three  miles 
in  length  ;  its  east  side  is  bounded  by  tlic  almost  inaccessible  steeps  which  form  the  base 
of  the  va.st  and  rigged  mountain  of  Cruachan.  The  crags  rise  in  .some  places  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  for  their  chief  extent  show  no  space  nor  level  at 
their  feet,  but  a  rough  and  narrow  edge  of  stony  beach.  Upon  the  whole  of  thcpe  cliff's 
grows  a  thick  and  interwoven  wood  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  both  timber,  dwarf,  and  cop- 
pice ;  no  track  existed  through  the  wilderness,  but  a  winding  path,  which  sometimes 
crept  along  the  precipitous  height,  and  sometimes  descended  in  a  strait  pass  along  the 
margiu  of  th«  water.    Near  the  extremity  of  th«  defile,  a  narrow  level  opened  betweeu 
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tlie  water  and  tlis  crag  ;  but  a  great  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  steeps,  waa 
formerly  enveloped  in  a  thicket,  which  showed  little  facility  to  the  feet  of  any  but  the 
martins  and  wild  cats.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  pass  lies  a  wrdl  of  sheer  and  barren 
crags.  From  behind  they  rise  in  rough,  uneven,  and  heathy  declivities,  out  of  the 
•wide  muir  before  mentioned,  between  Loch  Eitive  and  Loch  Awe  ;  but  in  front  they 
terminate  abruptly  in  the  most  frightful  precipices,  which  form  the  whole  side  of  the 
pass,  and  descend  at  one  fall  into  the  water  which  fills  its  trough.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  barrier,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  pass,  lies  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  is 
called  Craiganuni ;  at  its  foot  the  arm  of  the  lake  gradually  contracts  its  water  to  a 
very  narrow  space,  and  at  length  terminates  at  two  roclis  (called  the  Rocks  of  Brandir), 
which  form  a  straight  channel,  something  resembling  the  lock  of  a  canal.  From  this 
outlet  there  is  a  continual  descent  towards  Loch  Eitive,  and  from  hence  the  river  Awe 
pours  out  its  current  in  a  furious  stream,  foaming  over  a  bed  broken  with  holes,  and 
cumbered  with  masses  of  granite  and  whinstone. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  bridge  near  Craiganuni  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have  been  at 
the  Rocks  of  Brandir.  From  the  days  of  Wallace  to  those  of  General  Wade,  there 
■were  never  passages  of  this  kind  but  in  places  of  gi'eat  necessity,  too  narrow  for  a  boat, 
and  too  wide  for  a  leap ;  even  then  they  were  but  an  unsafe  footway  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  placed  transversely  from  rock  to  rock,  unstripped  of  their  bark,  and 
destitute  of  either  plank  or  rail.  For  such  a  structure,  there  is  no  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Craiganuni,  but  at  tlie  rocks  above  mentioned.  In  the  lake  and  on  the 
river  the  water  is  far  too  wide  ;  but  at  the  strait,  the  space  is  not  gi-eater  than  might 
be  crossed  by  a  tall  mountain  pine,  and  the  rocks  on  either  side  arc  formed  by  nature 
like  a  pier.  That  this  point  was  alwa^'s  a  place  of  passage,  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
facility,  and  the  use  of  recent  times.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  the  common  gate  of 
the  country  on  either  side  the  river  and  the  pass  ;  the  mode  of  crossing  is  yet  in  the 
memory  of  people  living,  and  was  performed  by  a  little  currach  moored  on  either  side 
the  water,  and  a  stout  cable  fixed  across  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank,  by  which  the 
passengers  drew  themselves  across  in  the  manner  still  practised  in  places  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  bridge  in  fonner  times,  that  the 
above  method  only  existed  in  ours,  rather  than  a  passage  of  that  kind,  whicti  would  seem 
the  more  improved  expedient.  The  contradiction  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
decay  of  timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  old,  both  oaks  and  firs  of  an  immense  size 
abounded  within  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  ;  but  it  is  now  many  years  since  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  Glen  Eitive  and  Glen  Urcha  has  deprived  the  country  of 
all  the  trees  of  sufficient  size  to  cross  the  strait  of  Brandir  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
currach  was  not  introduced  till  the  want  of  timber  had  disenabled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  from  maintaining  a  bridge.  It  only  farther  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  at 
some  distance  below  the  rocks  of  Brandir,  there  was  formerly  a  ford,  which  was  used 
for  cattle  in  the  memory  of  people  living ;  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the 
force  of  the  stream,  and  the  broken  bed  of  the  river,  it  was,  however,  a  dangerous  pass, 
and  covild  only  be  attempted  with  safety  at  leisure  and  by  experience." — Xotes  to  the 
Bndv.l  of  Caolchaini. 

Note  L,  p.  316.  Battle  bktwixt  the  Armies  of  the  Bruce  and 
MacDougal  of  Lorn. 
"But  the  King,  whose  dear-bought  experience  in  war  had  taught  him  extreme 
caution,  remained  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder  till  he  had  acquired  by  his  spies  and 
outskirries  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  army  of  Lorn,  and  the  iuten- 
tion  of  its  leader.  He  then  divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  intrusting  the  command 
of  the  first,  in  which  he  placed  his  archers  and  lightest  armed  troops,  to  Sir  James 
Dous;las,  whilst  he  himself  took  the  leading  of  the  other,  which  consisted  principally  of 
his  knights  and  barons.  On  approaching  the  defile,  Bruce  despatched  Sir  James 
Douglas  by  a  pathway  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  occupy,  with  directions  to 
advance  silently,  and  gain  the  heights  above  and  in  front  of  tlie  hilly  ground  where  the 
men  of  Lorn  were  concealed  ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  this  movement  had  been 
executed  with  success,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  division,  and  fearlessly 
led  his  men  into  the  defile.  Here,  prepared  as  he  was  for  what  was  to  tiike  place,  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  a  temporary  panic,  when  the  yell  which,  to  this  day,  invariably 
precedes  the  assault  of  the  mountaineer,  burst  from  the  riigged  bosom  of  Ben  Cruach- 
an  ;  and  the  woods  which,  the  moment  before,  had  waved  in  silence  and  solitude,  gave 
forth  their  birth  of  steel-clad  warriors,  and,  in  an  instant,  became  instinct  with  the  dread- 
ful vitality  of  war.  But  although  appalled  and  checked  for  a  brief  space  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  assault,  and  the  masses  of  rock  which  the  enemy  rolled  down  from  the  preci- 
pices, Bruce,  at  the  head  of  hisdirision,  pressed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Whilst 
this  party  assaulted  the  men  of  Lorn  with  the  utmost  fury.  Sir  James  Douglas  and  his 
bartv  shouted  suddenly  upon  the  heights  in  their  front,  showering  down  their  arrow  7 
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npon  them  and,  when  these  missiles  were  exhausted,  attacking  them  with  their  swords 
and  battle-axes.  The  consequence  of  such  an  attack,  both  in  front  and  rear,  was  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  army  of  Lorn  ;  and  the  circumstances  to  which  this  chief  had 
so  confidently  looked  forward,  as  rendering  the  destruction  of  Bruce  almost  inevitable, 
were  now  turned  with  fatal  effect  against  himself.  His  great  superiority  of  numbers 
cumbered  and  impeded  his  movements.  Thrust,  by  the  double  assault,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  into  such  narrow  room  as  the  pass  atforded,  and  driven 
to  fury  by  finding  themselves  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  without  power  of  resistance, 
the  men  of  Lorn  fled  towards  Loch  Eitive,  where  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Awe,  and 
supported  upon  two  immense  rocks,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rocks  of  Brandir, 
formed  tlie  solitary  communication  between  the  side  of  the  river  where  the  battle  took 
place  and  the  country  of  Lorn.  Their  object  was  to  gain  the  bridge,  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  wood,  and,  having  availed  themselves  of  it  in  their  retreat,  to  destroy 
it,  and  thus  throw  the  impassable  torrent  of  the  Awe  between  them  and  their  enemies. 
But  their  intention  was  instantly  detected  by  Douglas,  who,  rushing  down  from  the 
high  grounds  at  the  head  of  his  archers  and  light-armed  foresters,  attacked  the  body 
of  the  mountaineers,  which  had  occupied  the  bridge,  and  drove  them  from  it  with 
great  slaugher,  so  tliat  Bruce  and  his  division,  on  coming  up,  passed  it  without  moles- 
tation ;  and,  this  last  resource  being  taken  from  them,  the  army  of  Lorn  were,  in  a  few 
hours,  literally  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  their  chief,  who  occupied  Loch  Eitive  with  his 
fleet,  saw,  from  his  ships,  the  discomfiture  of  his  men,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give 
them  the  least  assistance."— Tytler's  Lift  of  Bruce. 

Note  M,  p.  332.    Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

The  following  succinct  account  of  this  too  celebrated  event  may  be  sufficient  for  this 
>lace : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G92,  an  action  of  unexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the 
j[0vernment  of  King  William  III.  in  Scotland.  In  the  August  preceding,  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued,  offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  tlie  oaths 
to  the  Kiug  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December,  and  the  chiefs  of  euch 
tribes,  ns  had  been  in  anns  for  James,  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation. 
But  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  was  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than  design,  from  tender- 
ing his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel 
Hill,  who  commanded  the  pamson  in  Fort  "William,  to  take  tbe  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  government ;  and  the  latter  h.aving  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary, 
to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner  before  that  mac:istiate.  But  the  way  to 
Inverary  lay  throu;^'h  almost  impassable  mountains,  the  season  '.\-as  extremely  rigorous, 
and  thewhnle  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager,  however,  was  >Iac- 
don;i'd  to  take  the  oaths  before  the  limited  time  should  expire,  that,  thougli  tlie  road 
lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after 
various  obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had  elapsed,  and  tlie  sherift"  hesi- 
tated to  receive  his  submission  ;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and 
even  tears,  in  inducing  that  functionary  to  administer  to  him  tl;e  oatli  of  allegiance, 
and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  tliis  time.  Sir  Jolin  Dalryinjile,  aftei-wards 
Earl  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took 
advantage  of  Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  prescribed,  and 
procured  from  the  King  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against  that  chief  and  his 
whole  clan.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands 
the  Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  Government,  in  negotiating 
with  the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  had  exposed.  The  king  was  accordingly 
pei-suaded,  that  Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands: 
and  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  chief  s  submission  having  been  concealed,  the  sanguin- 
fu*y  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in  consequence 
ootained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand, 
and  tlie  Secretary  urged  the  ofiicers  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their 
orders  with  tlie  utmost  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment, 
and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  February  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was 
received  by  the  father  with  all  manner  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were 
lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertain- 
ttent.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  people  ;  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  massacre,  the  officers  passed  the 
evening  at  cards,  in  JIacdonald's  house.  In  the  night,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the 
back  with  two  bullets.     His  wife  bad  already  dressed;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by 
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the  ioldiew,  ■who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter  now 
became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  Infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending 
thefr  children,  were  killed ; — boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers,  on 
whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nice  persons,  as  they  sat  enjojing  themselves  at 
table,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers.  In  Inreriggon,  Carcpbell's  own  quarters,  nine 
men  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  interrals,  one  by  one.  Nearly 
forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops ;  and  several,  who  f.ed  to  the  mountains, 
perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped,  owed  their 
^ves  to  a  tempestuotis  night.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the 
charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  v/ej;  on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  to 
guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe ;  but  he  was  obUged  to  stop  by  tiie  seve- 
rity of  the  weather,  which,  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  clan.  Next  day  he 
entered  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil, 
which  were  divided  among  the  officers  aad  soldiers." — Article  "Britaut;"  Encyc. 
Brltannica — Eew  edition. 

Note  N,  p.  3iO.    FiDELiTV  of  the  HrGHLAjroEBs. 

Of  the  strong,  undeviattng  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  tbe  person,  and  tLeii 
deference  to  the  wiH  or  commands  of  their  chiefs  and  supeciors — their  rigid  adherence 
to  duty  and  principle — and  their  chivalrous  acts  of  seh'-devotion  to  these  in  the  face  of 
danger  and  death — there  are  many  instances  recorded  in  General  Stewart  of  Garth's 
interesting  Sketches  of  the  Highlanders  and  Highland  Regiments,  which  might  not 
inaptly  supply  parallels  to  the  deeds  of  the  Romans  themselves  at  the  era  when  Rome 
was  in  her  gloi-y.     The  following  instances  of  suca  are  worthy  of  being  here  quoted  : — 

"  In  the  year'l7&5,  a  serious  disturbance  broke  out  in  Glasgow,  among  tl;e  Breadal- 
bane  Fencibles.  Several  men  having  been  confined,  and  threatened  with  corporal  pun- 
fshment,  considerable  discontent  and  irritation  were  excited  among  their  comrades, 
which  increased  to  such  violence  that,  when  some  men  were  confined  in  the  guard- 
bouse,  a  great  proporr!on  of  the  regiment  rushed  out,  and  forcibly  released  the  prison- 
ers. This  violation  of  military  discipline  was  not  to  be  passed  over ;  and,  accordingly, 
measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secire  the  ringleaders.  But  so  many  vrere  equally 
concerned  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  crime  on  any,  as  being 
more  prominently  guilty.  And  here  was  shown  a  trait  of  character  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  which  originated  from  a  feeling  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  a  degrading  punish- 
ment. The  soldiers  being  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  misconduct,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  public  example,  several  rrun  voluntarily  oj^ertd  themf^lves  to 
stand,  tnal,  and  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  These 
men  were  accordingly  marched  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  tried,  and  four  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Three  of  them  were  afterwards  reprieved,  and  the  fourth,  Alexander  Sutherland, 
was  shot  on  Musselburgh  Sands. 

"  The  following  demi-official  account  of  this  unfortunate  misanderatanding  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time : — 

"  'During  tne  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  a  private  of  the  light  company  of  tbe 
Breadalbane  Fencibles,  who  had  h-een  confined  for  a  military  offence,  was  released  by 
that  company,  and  some  other  companies  who  bad  assembled  in  a  tumultuoiis  manner 
before  the  guard-house,  no  person  whatever  was  hurt,  and  no  violence  oiiered :  and 
iiowever  unjustifiable  the  proceedings,  it  originated  not  from  any  disrespect  or  ill-will 
to  their  officers,  but  from  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  in  a  particular  set  of  men  in  the 
battalion,  who  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  the  impending'  punisliment  of  one  of 
iheir  number.  The  men  have,  in  every  respect,  since  that  period  conducted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  strict  subordination.  The  whole  of  the  battalion 
seemed  exti-emely  sensible  of  the  improper  conduct  of  such  as  were  concerned,  what- 
ever regret  they  might  feel  for  the  fate  of  the  few  individuals  who  iiad  so  readily  given 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  to  be  tried  for  their  own  and  others'  misconduct." 

"  On  the  march  to  E<iin burgh,  a  circumstance  occurred,  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  shows  a  strong  principle  of  honour  and  fidehty,  to  his  word,  and  to  his  officer,  in 
a  common  Higland  soldier.  One  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  commanding  the  party, 
that  he  knew  what  bis  fate  would  be,  but  that  he  had  left  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  which  he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death  :  that,  as 
to  himself,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  ;  but  with  regard  to  his  friend,  he 
could  not  die  in  peace  unless  the  business  was  settled  ;  and  that  if  the  officer  would  suf- 
fer him  to  retm-n  to  Glasgow,  a  few  hours  there  would  be  sufficient,  and  he  would  join 
him  before  be  reached  Edinburgh,  and  march  as  a  prisoner  with  the  I'arty.  The 
soldier  added,  'You  have  known  me  since  I  was  a  child  ;  you  know  my  country  and 
kindred  ;  and  you  may  believe  I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any  blame  by  a  breach  of  tiie 
promise  I  now  make,  to  be  with  you  in  full  time  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  Castle.'  This 
was  a  startling  proposal  to  the  officer,  who  was  a  judicious,  humane  man,  and  knew  per- 
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fectly  his  risk  and  responsibility  in  yielding  to  such  an  extraordijiary  application.  ITow- 
ever,  his  confidence  was  such,  that  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  who 
returned  to  Glasgow  at  night,  settled  his  business,  and  left  the  town  before  daylight  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  being  seen,  npjirehended'as  a  de- 
serter, and  sent  back  to  Ghxsgow,  as  probably  his  accoimt  of  his  ofiScer's  indulgence 
would  not  have  been  credited.  In  consequence  of  this  caution,  and  the  lengthened  march 
through  woods  and  over  hills  by  an  unfrequented  route,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
him  at  the  hour  appointed.  Tlie  perplexity  of  the  oflScer  when  he  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  may  be  easily  imagined.  He  moved  forward  slowly  indeed, 
but  no  soldier  appeared  ;  and  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  marched  up  to  the  Castle, 
and  as  he  was  delivering  over  the  prisoners,  but  before  any  report  was  given  hi,  Mac- 
martin,  the  absent  soldier,  rushed  in  among  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  pale  with  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  and  breathless  with  apprehension  of  the  consequences  in  which  his  delay 
might  have  involved  his  benefactor. 

"  In  whatever  light  the  conduct  of  the  officer  (my  respectable  friend,  Major  Colin 
Campbell)  may  be  considered,  either  by  military  men  or  other,  in  tliis  memorable  ex- 
empUfication  of  the  characteristic  principle  of  his  countrymen,  fidelity  to  their  word,  it 
cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  soldier's  magnanimous  self-devotion  had  been  taken  aa 
an  atonement  for  his  own  misconduct  and  that  of  the  whole,  who  also  had  made  a  high 
sacrifice,  in  the  voluntary  offer  of  their  lives  for  the  conduct  of  their  brother  soldiers. 
Are  these  a  people  to  be  treated  as  malefactors,  without  regard  to  their  feelhiRs  and 
principles?  and  might  not  a  discipline,  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  mode,  be, 
with  advantage,  applied  to  them?" — Vol.  II.  p.  413-15.  3d  Edit. 

"  A  soldier  of  this  regiment  (Tlie  Argjleshire  Highlanders),  deserted,  and  euiigrated 
to  America,  where  he  settled.  Sereral  years  after  his  desertion,  a  letter  was  received 
from  him,  with  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  or  two  men  to  sup- 
ply his  place  in  the  retriment,  as  the  only  recompense  he  could  make  for  '  breaking  his 
oath  to  his  God  and  his  allegiance  to  his  King,  which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  had  no  rest  night  nor  day." 

*'  This  man  had  had  good  principles  early  instilled  into  liis  mind,  and  the  disgrace 
wliicli  he  had  been  originally  taurjht  to  believe  would  attach  to  a  breach  of  faith  now 
operated  with  Till  effect.  The  soldier  who  deserted  from  the  42d  Regiment  at  Gibraltar, 
in  1797,  exhibited  the  same  remorse  of  conscience  after  he  had  violated  his  allegiance. 
In  countries  where  such  principles  prcvaQ,  and  regulate  the  character  of  a  people,  tho 
mas.s  of  the  population  mav,  on  occasions  of  trial,  be  reckoned  on  as  sound  and  trusl- 
worlhy."— Vol.  II.  p.  21S.  3d  Edit. 

"  The  late  James  Menzies  of  Culdares,  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
been  taken  at  Preston,  in  Lanca>ihirc,  vras  curried  to  Londun,  where  he  was  tried  and 
cond'-mncd,  but  afterwards  reprieved.  Grateful  for  this  clemency,  he  remained  at 
home  in  1745,  but,  retaininga  predilection  for  the  old  cause,  he  sent  a  handsome  charger 
B.S  a  present  to  Prince  Charles,  when  advancing  through  England.  The  servant  wlio 
led  and  delivered  the  horse  was  taken  prisoner,  and  caiTicd  to  Carlisle,  where  lie  was 
trie<l  and  condemned.  To  extort  a  discovery  of  the  person  who  sent  the  horse,  threats 
of  immediate  execution  in  case  of  refusal,  and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving  information, 
were  held  out  ineffectually  to  the  faitliful  messenger.  lie  knew,  he  said,  what  the  con- 
sequence of  a  disclosure  would  be  to  his  m.i3t*r,  and  his  own  life  was  nothing  in  tlie 
comparison  ;  when  brought  out  for  execution,  he  was  again  pressed  to  inform  on  his 
master.  He  asked  if  they  were  serious  in  supposing  him  such  a  villain.  If  he  did  what 
they  desired,  and  forgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  could  not  return  to  his  native  country, 
for  Glcnlyon  wauld  be  no  home  or  country  for  him,  as  he  would  be  despised  and  hunted 
out  of  the  Glen.  Accordingly  he  kept  steady  to  his  trust,  and  was  executed.  Thii 
trusty  serv.int's  name  was  John  Macnaughton,  from  Glenlyon.  in  Perthshire;  he  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  both  on  account  of  his  incorruptible  fidelity,  and  of  his  testi- 
mony to  the  honourable  principles  of  the  people,  and  to  their  detestation  of  a  breach  of 
trust  to  a  kind  and  honourable  master,  however  (jreat  might  be  the  risk,  or  however 
tital  the  consequences,  to  the  individu:U  himself." — Vol.  I.  pp.  52,  53.  3d  Edit. 
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